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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and   birds;    and   to   encourage   civic   planting. 


TREES  IN  WINTER 

Gaunt  ribbed,  they  stand  against  the  winter  sky, 

And  with  thin  fingers  trace  their  loneliness. 

Gone  is  the  fulsome  ease  of  lush  July 

And  fallen  is  the  sheen  of  summer's  dress 

The  tattered  leaves  that  here  and  there  yet  sway 

Upon  their  branches  are  as  parchment  dry, 

Whirled  by  the  wind  they  crackle  and  decay. 

The  solitary  figure   of  the  crow 

Who  makes  the  woods  more  lonely  with  his  cry. 

Sole  tenant  is  of  these  bare  boughs  of  gray, 

Casting  his   sable   shadow   on   the   snow. 

JANE   DRANSFIELD 
The  Nation.     February,  1919. 
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The  Bulletin  Editors  wish  the  subscribers  the  best  of  good 
luck  for  the  year  1922, — for  themselves  and  for  their  gardens, 
and  success  in  planning  and  planting  will  be  materially 
aided  by  what  the  Editor  considers  the  feature  of  this 
Bulletin. — the  Assistant  Editor's  accurate  and  comprehensive 
''Directory  of  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen.''  She  has  done  this 
immense  and  tiresome  piece  of  work  for  us,  so  that  when  the 
spring  catalogs  come,  in  all  their  bewildering  and  brilliant  array, 
we  will  already  have  an  idea  what  and  where  we  wish  to  order. 
She  has  covered  our  Garden  Club  world  from  Santa  Barbara 
to  the  North  Shore  of  Massachusetts. 

Please  read  the  Directory  carefully  and  if  any  omissions  have 
been  made  report  to  us. 

There  are  to  be  several  Flower  Shows  next  March;  one  in 
Cleveland  and  one  in  New  York,  and  also  the  early  spring 
Flower  Show  in  Boston.  "Will  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
op  America  try  to  further  the  interest  in  Exhibitions  by  giving 
some  thought  to  these  to  come? 

We  are  hoping  that  the  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  other 
Clubs  in  the  Central  Zone  will  feel  the  importance  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  National  Flower  Show  in  Cleveland.  As  this 
Show  is  to  be  held  in  a  different  part  of  the  United  States  each 
year,  some  of  the  Clubs  farther  west  may  have  a  similar 
opportunity  in  the  future  to  extend  this  policy  of  the  Garden 
Club  op  America. 

I  believe  Clubs  would  derive  great  pleasure  from  such 
association  if  each  had  an  Exhibition  Committee  standing  in 
readiness  to  help  with  their  talents  and  taste  not  only  in  behalf 
of  their  own  Club  Shows,  but  also  in  arranging  for  entries  in 
Exhibits  of  Plant  or  Horticultural  Societies.    They  all  want  us ! 

In  November  when  the  representatives  of  the  Member  Clubs 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  met  at  the  Autumn  Exhibition 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  a  feeling  of  friendly 
and  joyous  expectation  was  shared  by  us  all.  Every  member 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  beautiful  exhibits  from  the  Member  Clubs  and  the  eight 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  entered  by  individual  members,  felt 
well  repaid  whether  she  came  from  Boston  or  from  so  great  a 
distance  as  Cincinnati.  There  is  something  exciting  about  a 
competition,  and  I  am  certain  that  everyone  competing,  whether 
for  a  thousand-dollar  prize  or  for  a  ribbon,  felt  this  thrill. 

As  garden  and  flower  lovers,  should  we  not  lend  our  interest 
to  Flower  Shows  wherever  possible?  Perhaps  you  may  not 
realize  how  keen  the  public  is  to  learn  what  the  Garden  Clubs 
are  doing,  and  what  an  influence  in  the  Horticultural  world  we 
have  become. 

Katherine  C.  Sloan. 
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Gardens  of  the  French  Riviera. 

A  country  of  Palms  and  Cacti,  of  casinos  and  extraordinary- 
villas,  is  what  the  Riviera  seems  to  the  hurried  or  even  the 
leisurely  but  rather  lazy  tourist;  for  climate  and  tourists  have 
been  the  undoing  of  a  country  born  beautiful  and  then  smoth- 
ered in  adornment.  Even  the  name  "Riviera"  is  an  exotic,  for 
all  France  speaks  of  Cannes  or  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo  as  "The 
Midi." 

The  road  that  runs  along  the  shore  from  the  Italian  frontier 
at  Ventimiglia  to  Hyeres  and  be}rond  seems  to  the  hurrying 
motorist  the  centre  of  the  region.  Instead,  it  is  the  artificial 
edge  of  the  beautiful  hill  country  above  it.  Through  this  country 
the  "Grande  Corniche"  or  great  upper  road  runs  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  kilometers;  but  distant  views  give  it  its  fame,  not  trees 
and  flowers  and  meadows. 

Nowhere  are  there  more  beautiful  growing  things  than  on 
the  slopes  of  those  hills  and  in  the  valleys  and  gorges  between 
them.  Live  Oaks  and  Acacias,  Heather  and  Olives  are  the 
charming  green  and  yellow,  white  and  gray  background  for 
little  terraced  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  for  blossoming 
Peach  and  Almond,  Cistus  and  Anemones.  Above  Cannes,  for 
instance,  you  may  walk  every  day  through  new  groves  and 
meadows,  along  the  banks  of  little  canals  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
by  stony  narrow  paths  hollowed  in  the  side  of  a  ravine,  up  and 
down  steep  banks  where  out-cropping  roots  give  the  only  foot- 
hold, or  through  groves  of  Aleppo  and  Stone  Pines  warmed  by 
(*J     the  sun  to  aromatic  sweetness. 

But  these  are  not  the  gardens  of  the  Riviera,  being  beautiful 
and  indigenous  and  wholly  natural. 

The  gardens  are  between  the  sea  and  the  road  occasionally; 
usually  on  the  side  of  the  road  away  from  the  sea  and  so  shut 
in  as  to  get  little  view  of  the  mountains.  Their  trees  are  Palms, 
their  flowers  bedded-out  Cinerarias  and  Primroses  and  tender 
annuals  grown  in  the  green-house  and  replenished  almost  weekly. 

I  lived  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  of  these  gardens  for 
two  months  last  winter,  at  the  Hotel  du  Pare  at  Cannes,  and 
'  ---•     found  it  very  engaging.  The  Palms  are  magnificent,  the  Camelias 
glossy  and  covered  with  fat  flowers,   the  beds  in  every  con- 
ceivable geometric  pattern.     The  Jasmine  and  Roses  are  charm- 
ing and  the  Hotel,  ornate  and  mannered  as  its  garden,  is  sur- 
%     passingly  good   and  comfortable.      It  was  formerly  the  Villa 
Vallombrosa,    a   private    estate,    and   should   be   visited   as   an 
",s-    example  of  the  exotic  but  well-designed  Riviera  garden.     It  is 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  west  of  Cannes  along  the  Route  de 
Frejus.     The  proprietors  are  proud  of  their  garden  and  you 
^    may  see  it  at  any  time. 

Not  so  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Rothschild,  just  across  the 
way.     In  all  the  two  months  that  I  spent  a  stone  's-throw  from 
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it  did  I  manage  to  get  more  than  the  end  of  my  nose  between 
the  bars  of  its  gates.  Waving  Palms  and  Bamboo  I  could  see, 
and  two  flowered  banks  where  new  plants  were  bedded  out  each 
week.  It  appears  that  the  Baron  does  not  feel  that  his  garden 
is  doing  itself  justice  since  the  war,  and  the  gardener  is  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  death,  I  think,  to  admit  visitors.  But  since 
the  story  is  current  that  before  the  war  the  gardener  and  guests 
of  a  certain  Miss  Rothschild  who  has  a  villa  near  Grasse  were 
never  admitted,  the  aversion  to  visitors  would  seem  to  date  from 
the  Franco-Prussian  rather  than  a  more  recent  war.  I  assured 
friends  of  the  gardener  that  even  if  I  could  appropriate  plants 
and  ideas  I  neither  would  nor  wished  to  do  so,  but  it  got  me 
nowhere.  Might  we  as  a  Garden  Club  bestow  our  Achievement 
Medal  on  the  first  member  to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Villa  Rothschild? 

A  little  farther  along  the  Route  de  Frejus  is  the  Villa  Ele- 
onore,  built  and  planted  by  Lord  Brougham  about  ninety  years 
ago.  You  will  remember  that  Lord  Brougham  was  delayed  at 
Cannes  by  government  formalities  in  a  time  of  plague  and, 
liking  it  well,  set  up  there  his  winter  residence.  The  growth 
of  the  town  dates  from  that  day. 

The  Villa  Eleonore  is  completely  charming.  In  its  gardens 
grow  all  the  exotics  and  the  natives,  too,  and  the  most  magnificent 
Roses  ever  seen.  These  grow  out-doors  on  great  spreading 
trellises  perhaps  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Their  stems,  or 
rather  trunks,  are  a  foot  thick  and  their  spread  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  flowers  bloom  in  masses  but  are  long-stemmed  and 
large  as  the  best  of  our  commercially-grown  hot-house  Roses. 
Almost  all  are  seedlings  originated  at  the  Villa.  No  cuttings 
have  ever  been  distributed,  and  one,  the  Eleonore,  is  held  sacred 
and  picked  only  by  the  owner.  The  present  owner,  alas,  has 
not  seen  his  roses  for  seven  years.  He  is  the  third  Lord 
Brougham  of  Villa  Eleonore,  and  a  very  old  man.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  his  pleasure  villa  and  its 
expensive  garden,  so  they  are  for  sale  and  he  remains  in 
England.  One  old  gardener  who  came  from  England  thirty 
years  ago  cares  for  it  as  best  he  can,  but  its  former  glories  have 
departed.  The  Roses  and  Wistarias  and  Magnolias  are  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  the  Bamboo  thickets  that  border  the 
drive  have  not  suffered;  Jasminum  primulinum,  Banksia  Roses 
and  Rosa  sinica  climb  over  everything,  and  every  sort  and  kind 
of  flower  seem  to  bloom.  But  the  Roses  are  to  be  "put  on  the 
market,"  and  unless  a  purchaser  comes  soon  many  treasures- 
will  be  lost.  This  garden  is  easy  to  find  and  to  visit.  The  fact 
that  the  villa  is  for  sale  insures  a  hospitable  welcome,  which  in 
any  event  the  old  gardener  accords  to  a  fellow-gardener. 

The  Pines  and  Live  Oaks  on  the  lies  des  Lerins,  which  are 
reached  by  public  motor  boat  from  the  Port  at  Cannes  are  well 
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worth  seeing.  There  is  a  little  hotel  at  Ste.  Marguerita,  the 
larger  of  the  islands,  or  you  can  picnic  on  St.  Honorat,  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two.  Or  if  you  have  a  little  time  you  can  hire 
a  boat  for  yourself  and  go  to  both  islands  in  a  morning  or  an 
afternoon. 

At  the  end  of  Cap  d'Antibes  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Riviera  gardens,  the  Villa  Eilenroc  (the  anagram  of  Cornelie). 
The  Englishman  who  has  made  this  beautiful  place  has  cut 
roads  and  path-ways  through  the  native  growth  on  a  point  of 
land  jutting  out  into  the  bluest  of  blue  seas,  made  terraces  and 
gardens  and  parterres.  The  point  ends  in  rocky  limestone 
cliffs  (f  daises),  and  here  innumerable  paths  have  been  made 
and  rock-plants  naturalized.  The  whole  is  an  astonishing  gar- 
den unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  open  to  the  public  for 
a  small  fee  on  two  days  a  week,  last  winter  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons.  There  is  a  very  good  restaurant,  the  Eden-Roc, 
quite  close  to  the  Villa  Eilenroc.  It  may  be  reached  by  tram 
from  Antibes,  but  a  motor  is  better,  and  the  visit  should  not  be 
a  hurried  one. 

On  Cap  d'Antibes  is  also  the  Villa  Thuret,  left  some  years 
ago  by  its  botanist  owner,  M.  Thuret,  to  the  French  government 
as  a  sort  of  southern  adjunct  and  nursery  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  It  is  worth  a  visit,  though  very  much  run  down  just 
now.    Last  winter  work  of  reparation  had  begun. 

You  will  want  to  go  to  Grasse,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
flowers  this  is  a  disappointing  experience.  Millions  are  grown 
thereabouts  but  it  is  only  in  the  late  spring  that  any  great  mass 
are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time.  The  ride  is  a  picturesque  one 
and  the  road  is  bordered  by  fields  of  Roses,  Jasmine  and  Carna- 
tions. Each  sort  of  flower  is  grown  by  itself  in  small  plots. 
One  land  owner  has  a  few  square  yards  of  Roses,  another  spec- 
ializes in  a  small  way  in  Jasmine.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
yearly  5,000,000  Roses  and  corresponding  numbers  of  other 
flowers  are  grown  in  the  region  unless  you  manage  to  reach 
Grasse  on  one  of  the  days  when  the  flowers  are  coming  in,  a  few 
pounds  of  blooms  from  one  grower,  a  few  from  another  and  you 
cease  to  marvel  that  perfumeries  and  scented  soaps  are  expen- 
sive luxuries  when  you  realize  that  these  few  pounds  are  one 
family's  yearly  harvest. 

There  are  charming  little  gardens  above  Grasse,  but  so  shut 
in  by  high  walls  that  your  only  view  of  them  is  when  the  ascend- 
ing road  winds  above  them  and  you  look  down  into  them  for 
a  moment. 

One  that  is  at  the  top  of  the  world,  but  not  many  actual 
kilometers  from  Grasse,  is  at  the  astonishing  town  of  Mougins. 
An  American  lady  has  bought  the  medieval  chateau  and  is 
remodeling  it.  Around  the  chateau  is  the  garden,  which  on  one 
side  is  a  little  meadow  enclosed  in  magnificent  box  grown  to  the 
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proportion  of  trees  and  on  the  other  is  a  narrow  terrace  hundreds 
of  feet  and  a  sheer  drop  above  the  valley  below.  Concentrated 
essence  of  Lavender  seems  to  be  the  sole  product  of  the  town,  but 
where  the  plant  from  which  the  essence  is  produced  grows  is 
mysterious,  since  the  town  is  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  pinned  thereto 
by  the  very  sharpness  of  the  rocky  points.  This  is  another 
garden  into  which  you  peer  through  walls  and  leafage  and  from 
above,  but  perhaps  when  the  restoration  is  complete,  visitors 
will  be  admitted.  See  it  on  your  way  to  or  from  Grasse,  or  on 
the  same  day  that  you  visit  the  Gorges  du  Loup. 

The  most  famous  Riviera  garden  of  all  and  that  best  worth 
seeing  is  just  across  the  border  in  Italy  at  La  Mortola,  the  cele- 
brated Giardino  Hanbury.  If  you  are  staying  in  France  you  will 
need  your  passport  and  probably  you  will  have  to  leave  your 
motor  or  carriage  at  the  frontier  unless  you  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  many  formalities  and  make  a  large  deposit.  The  garden 
is  about  three  kilometers  into  Italy  and  it  is  possible  you  will 
find  a  cab  at  the  Italian  frontier.  In  any  event  the  walk  is  not 
a  long  one  and  the  garden  easily  found  on  the  sea  side  of  the 
Corniche  road.  The  garden  is  open  to  the  public  only  on  Fridays 
but  no  matter  how  inconvenient  the  day,  do  not  fail  to  visit  it. 
Botanically,  horticulturally  and  artistically  it  is  the  best  in  the 
region. 

The  garden  lies  on  a  steep  bank  between  the  road  and  the 
sea.  You  enter  at  the  top-most  point  and  by  paths  and  steps  and 
terraces  make  your  slow  way  to  the  sea — slow  because  it  is  all 
so  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  eccentric  Englishman  who 
made  it  chose  the  spot  because  it  offered  every  advantage  to 
growing  things,  native,  tropical,  sub-tropical.  Everything  is 
well  cared  for,  everything  is  well  placed,  above  all  everything 
is  labeled.  There  is  a  pleasant  French-Italian  gardener  who  will 
supply  additional  information,  but  the  garden  defies  description 
and  some  one  Friday  afternoon  of  your  life  must  be  devoted 
to  seeing  it. 

The  public  gardens  at  Monte  Carlo  are  like  an  immense  park 
greenhouse,  from  which  the  glass  has  been  removed,  but  the 
rocky  and  precipitous  gardens  beyond  the  palace  square  at 
Monaco  are  quite  another  matter.  They  are  a  little  like  the 
falaises  at  Eilenroc,  but  geologically  more  natural  and  horticul- 
turally more  artificial.  They  are  lovely  and  gay  and  romantic 
to  the  last  degree. 

Legend  tells  of  beautiful  gardens  at  Beaulieu  and  at  Mentone, 
but  to  these  I  have  not  managed  to  penetrate.  A  little  cloister 
garden  by  the  church  at  Roquebrune  on  the  Upper  Corniche  is 
said  to  be  delightful. 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  Riviera  is  a  small,  warm  place  on 
the  Mediterrean  coast  of  France,  that  one  may  breakfast  at 
Mentone,  lunch  at  Nice,  dine  at  St.  Raphael  and  get  back  to  play 
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at  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo  in  the  evening.  Alas  this  jaunt 
would  cover  some  five  hundred  miles,  so  if  your  time  in  the 
south  is  short,  do  not  hope  to  see  too  many  details.  But  no 
matter  how  short  your  time  do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  mar- 
ginal Palms  and  Cacti,  but  take  one  walk  up  into  the  hills. 
Look  out  as  you  drive  for  the  pink  and  purple  splotches  of  flowers 
against  the  cliffs,  the  Pines  on  the  red  Esterels,  the  Olives  and 
Acacias  and  Rosemary.  Mentone  is  the  most  flowery  neighbor- 
hood, and  more  embowered  in  green,  but  the  stretch  of  road 
between  A  gay  and  St.  Raphael  where  the  tiny  villas  lie  between 
the  road  and  the  sea,  with  gardens  ending  in  fringes  of  deep  red 
jagged  rock,  white  foam  and  unbelievably  blue  water,  is  the 
most  picturesque. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  good  guide  book  for  "The  Midi," 
but  Flowering  Plants  of  the  Riviera,  by  H.  Stewart  Thompson 
(Longmans,  Green  and  Company),  is  an  excellent  illustrated 
book  on  the  flora  of  the  region.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the 
location,  visiting  days  and  even  existence  of  the  gardens,  but 
with  persistence  it  can  be  done.  Tourists  follow  the  main  routes, 
but  gardeners  will  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and  discover 
many  hidden  beauties. 

K.  L.  B. 

In  Praise  of  Peaches. 

One  of  the  gardener's  joys  in  life  is  that  happy  time  of  year 
when  the  peaches  hang  upon  the  trees,  warm  and  golden  in  the 
summer  sun. 

When  these  days  come,  I  go  from  tree  to  tree,  picking  and 
eating  on  the  spot  the  fragrant,  juicy,  fairy  fruit  that  always 
seems  to  be  too  exquisite  to  be  real.  A  stone  drops  here  and  a 
stone  drops  there  as  I  finish  peach  after  peach,  and  go  to  dabble 
my  honey-dripping  fingers  in  the  lily  pool. 

The  following  year,  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  little 
peach  trees  spring  up,  the  happy  sign-posts  of  these  gustatory 
amblings.  Today  I  found  one  in  a  rose-bed.  I  remember  that 
peach  distinctly !  My  little  Chow  puppy  and  I  were  wandering 
around  eating  peaches.  At  least  I  was  eating  the  peaches  and 
Yong-lo  was  listening  to  my  rapturous  remarks.  I  held  a 
Reeves'  Favorite  close  to  the  roses,  harmonizing  their  glowing 
colors.  The  effect  was  so  enchanting  that  I  ate  the  peach  then 
and  there,  and  almost  ate  the  rose  too.  "When  I  found  the  little 
peach  tree  growing  I  remembered  that  happy  day  last  year.  But 
today  there  was  no  tiny  Yong-lo.  He  has  gone  to  join  his 
ancestors,  and  the  garden  and  I  sorely  miss  his  sweet  obedient 
presence. 

I  have  just  been  budding  these  casual  little  trees,  always  safe 
by  royal  decree  from  the  gardeners'  devastating  passion  for 
cleaning  up,  and,  finishing  my  pleasant  task,  I  remember  a  book. 
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It  was  written  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  in  the  17th  century. 
It  is  called  a  "Practical  Guide  to  the  Amateur  Gardener,"  and 
was  translated  into  French  by  a  famous  sinologue.  Now  it  is  out 
of  print,  but  one  prized  copy  is  mine. 

Wondering  what  my  Chinese  friend  has  to  say  about  my 
favorite  fruit,  I  turn  the  pages  so  full  of  quaint  and  amusing 
things,  and  come  to  his  remarks  upon  the  peach. 

"The  Peach  is  the  most  important  of  the  five  (fruit)  trees; 
its  fruit  is  an  emblem  of  divinity,  it  figures  constantly  between 
the  hands  of  genii. 

"Its  branches  are  flexible  and  open,  its  leaves  narrow  and 
long.  In  the  second  moon  it  opens  its  flowers  which,  according 
to  the  variety  are  red,  or  white,  or  flesh  color,  or  even  a  very  dark 
red.  One  variety  has  single  flowers  of  red,  another  a  thousand 
petals  of  flesh  color,  still  another  a  thousand  petals  of  white. 
Certain  kinds  have  no  odor.  Others  have  an  agreeable  perfume. 
And  always  the  flower  is  charming,  the  fruit  exquisite  and 
abundant. 

"To  secure  whatever  variety  one  wishes  to  plant,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  beautiful  sound  Peach  taken  from  a  vigorous 
tree,  and  bury  it  entire  with  all  its  flesh,  the  pointed  end  up,  in 
earth  well  mixed  with  manure.  Planted  in  a  soil  which  is  tilled 
with  well-rotted  manure  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot,  the  tree 
will  appear  in  spring  and  can  be  transplanted. 

''Fail  to  transplant  it  into  well-enriched  ground  and  the  fruit 
will  remain  small  and  bitter. 

"Here  one  meets  with  a  difficulty.  All  varieties  of  Peaches 
spring  easily  from  the  earth  when  they  are  planted  near  the 
surface.  Planted  very  deeply  they  will  not  grow.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  planted  near  the  surface  they  do  not  live  long. 
Tradition  has  left  us  a  proceeding  which  succeeds  well.  (This 
must  be  the  "satisfactory  results"  of  the  present  day  catalogs 
and  garden  articles!)  The  root  being  planted  somewhat  deeply, 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  fallen  in  the  second  year  cut  down 
the  tree.  It  will  reappear  from  tbe  roots.  Cut  it  down  again  as 
soon  as  the  shoos  appear.  In  this  manner  the  roots  can 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil  and  cling  to  it  firmly.  The  tree 
will  then  be  large  and  can  g'  ve  fruit  for  many  years,  just  as 
sweet  and  just  as  abundant  as  in  the  first  harvest. 

"If  there  is  too  much  fruit  upon  oae  tree,  much  will  fall 
before  maturity,  it  is  well  with  trees  of  this  sort  to  make  at  the 
foot  a  little  hillock  (altar?)  of  earth  and  stone  on  the  day  of 
the  Spring  Offerings.  This  precaution  will  prevent  the  fruit 
from  falling. 

"If  the  Peach  tree  is  attacked  by  insects  one  can  get  rid  of 
them  by  watering  and  sprinkling  with  cold  weak  broth  made 
from  the  head  of  a  pig.  Jf  the  tree  is  infested  with  those  insects 
called  Ilsia,  one  should  hang  the  carcass  among  the  branches, 
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well  smoked  by  an  old  bamboo  lantern.  The  insects  will  then 
fall,  driven  out  by  the  odor." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  principal  varieties  from  which  I  select 
a  few  with  amusing  names  and  descriptions. 

"Jen-mien  T'ao  (Man's  Face  Peach).  Flower  flesh  color 
with  a  thousand  petals.  Small  fruit.  Called  also,  Pretty  Lady 
Peach. 

"Mo  T'ao  (Ink  Peach).  The  flower,  of  a  black  violet 
resembles  purple  ink.    Rare  and  difficult  to  raise. 

"Mao  T'ao  (Hairy  Peach).  Variety  more  especially  for 
ornament. 

"Jih-yueh  T'ao  (Sun  and  Moon  Peach).  Bach  branch  bears 
two  flowers,  one  red,  one  white. 

"Yuan-yang  T'ao  (Couple  of  Mandarin  Ducks  Peach).  A 
thousand  petals  of  deepest  red,  very  late  flowering,  fruits  always 
arranged  in  pairs. ' ' 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  instructions  of  Ch'en  Hao  Tzeu- 
man-t'i  to  the  approved  methods  of  cultivating  the  peach  today. 
But  he  loved  his  garden,  and  apparently  worked  and  lived  in  it. 

Ancient  Fellow-Gardener  I  salute  you !  Did  you,  too,  eat 
your  peaches  warm  and  golden  in  the  summer  sun? 

Alice  Harding. 
Evergreen  Trees  at  the  Seashore. 


(Eesult   of   experience   in   establishing   a  plantation   of  Evergreens 
near  the  coast.) 

If  one  is  setting  out  Evergreens  to  secure  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  themselves,  shelter  is  the  most  important  matter  to 
consider.  They  will  grow  in  very  poor  and  dry  soils  and  will 
withstand  severe  storms  but  they  cannot  develop  properly,  grow 
systematically  and  exhibit  their  beauty  if  exposed  to  the  constant 
nagging  summer  winds  of  the  sea  coast.  The  side  of  the  tree 
towards  the  wind  will  be  deformed  and  injured. 

One  may  plant  in  clumps  for  protection,  putting  the  trees  Wind-break 
close  together  with  the  expectation  of  thinning  them  out  later; 
or,  what  is  better,  plant  first  a  wind-break  on  the  exposed  side, 
using  for  this  purpose  some  reliable  Evergreens  of  a  robust  type 
such  as  the  Norway  Spruce  which  grows  quickly  and  is  not  costly. 

This  wind-break  should,  if  possible,  be  started  a  year  or  two 
before  the  choice  trees,  which  it  is  to  protect,  are  set  in  their 
permanent  places. 

"While  large  Evergreens  can  be  moved  successfully  if  the  Moving 
operation  is  skillfully  managed,  I  would  urge  the  use  of  small  Large 
specimens.     They  are  beautiful  at  every  stage  of  their  growth  Trees 
and  are  far  more  likely  to  develop  into  symmetrically  perfect 
shapes  if  planted  out  while  young. 
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Instead  of  endeavoring  to  secure  a  full-grown  plantation  all 
at  once,  is  it  not  far  more  interesting  to  make  a  planting  of  small 
well-shaped  individuals,  cultivating  them  carefully,  studying 
their  infinite  variety,  becoming  familiar  with  their  personalities, 
regarding  them  indeed  as  plants  in  a  flower  garden,  a  green 
garden,  but  so  placing  them  that  after  enjoying  their  young 
beauty  for  fifteen  years,  the  result  is  a  Pinetum  of  specimen 
trees. 

The  constantly  stiff  south-west  wind  of  this  region,  the  very 
"breeze"  which  makes  this  section  of  Long  Island  an  ideal 
summer  retreat  is  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  Evergreen;  another 
is  the  ice-storm,  but  even  this  latter  can  be  borne  in  a  still  air 
in  which  the  branches  with  their  heavy  white  load  are  not  swayed 
to  and  fro,  it  is  evident  again  that  protection  by  the  wind-break 
is  the  most  important  factor.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1912 
none  of  the  large  specimens  in.  my  protected  Pinetum  were 
injured  in  the  least,  while  many  native  red  Cedars  growing  wild 
outside  in  an  unprotected  position  were  killed. 

While  Evergreens  may  be  set  out  in  the  spring,  just  before 
the  leaf  buds  begin  to  swell,  they  may  also  be  successfully 
planted  in  late  August  or  September,  especially  if  the  summer 
has  been  wet  so  that  they  may  have  stored  up  a  goodly  supply 
of  sap  for  the  coming  winter.  If,  however,  the  autumn  shall 
prove  a  dry  one  much  watering  will  be  needed  to  start  the  trees 
well  and  send  them  through  the  winter  in  good  condition. 

My  trees  have  almost  all  been  set  out  in  September.  I  have 
chosen  small  specimens,  18  inches  to  2  feet  tall,  and  if  the 
weather  happened  to  be  dry  when  they  were  dug,  I  have  puddled 
them,  planting  them  almost  in  mud.  While  most  Evergreens 
will  endure  drought,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  while 
being  moved.  It  is  well  to  keep  them  moist  from  the  time  they 
are  dug  until  reset,  hence  the  advisability  of  securing  trees  from 
a  nearby  nursery  if  possible  and  with  a  good  sized  ball  of  earth, 
giving  them  a  good  sprinkling  when  first  received. 

Most  of  my  trees  have  come  from  Hicks  at  Westbury,  L.  I., 
or  from  the  Oak  Park  Nurseries  at  Patchogue.  But  let  me  urge 
you  to  obtain  your  stock  from  your  nearest  fine  Nursery. 

The  rose-bug  in  bad  seasons  may  seriously  injure  young 
Evergreens  by  gnawing  the  tender  new  growths  causing  them 
to  fall  over  and  die.  When  the  leader  is  thus  attacked  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  tree  may  be  permanently  ruined. 

It  is  well  to  caution  the  man  who  runs  the  lawnmower  not 
to  thrust  the  machine  into  the  trees  in  his  effort  to  cut  the  grass 
close  to  it ;  the  lower  branches  should  be  allowed  to  extend  to 
their  full  length  that  they  may  lie  upon  the  sod  and  preserve 
the  full  conical  outlines  of  the  perfect  tree. 

W.  E.  Wheelock. 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
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List  of  Evergreens  for  Sea  Shore  Planting 

Abies  (Fir).  Distinguished  from  Picea  by  persistent  cones  with 
deciduous  scales  falling  from  the  axis  persistent  on  the  branch,  and  by 
its  sessile  usually  flat  leaves. 

A.     con  color.     Colorado  White  Fir. 
A.     homolepis.     (Japan) 

Chamaecyparis  (White  Cedar).     C.     Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis. 

C.     Nootkatensis.     Yellow  Cedar. 

Chamaecyparis   (Retinospora).     C.     pisifera  filifera. 

C.     pisifera  argentea. 

C.     pisifera  squarrosa. 

C.     obtusa.     C.     obtusa  nana. 

Cedrus  (Cedar).    C.     Libani.    Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
C.     deodara. 

Cryptomeria.     C.     Japonica. 

Juniperus  (Juniper).    J.       horizontalis. 
J.     Sabina,  Savin. 
J.     virginiana  glauca. 

Picea  (Spruce).  Distinguished  from  Abies  by  its  pendent  cones  with 
persistent  scales,  and  in  the  persistent  bases  of  the  four-sided  or  ftat- 
lobed  leaves,  becoming  woody. 

P.     pungens.     Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 

P.     pungens  Kosteriana. 

Pinus  (Pine).     P.     excelsa.     Himalayan  White  Pine. 

P.     nigra  (austriaca). 

P.     montana  var.  mughus. 

Pseudotsuga.     P.     Douglasii.     Douglas  Spruce. 

Sciadopitys.     S.     verticillata.     Japanese  Umbrella  Pine. 

Taxus  (Yew).    Taxus  cuspidata.    Japanese  Yew. 
Taxus  cuspidata  nana. 
Taxus  cuspidata  densa. 

Thuya  (Arborvitae).     T.     occidentalis. 
Thuya  oecidentalis  fastigiata. 
Thuya  orientalis  (Biota).     China. 

(The  Deodara  Cedar  has  proved  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
a  short-lived  and  unsatisfactory  tree.  It  is  not  hardy  in  the  eastern 
United  States  except  in  the  south.  In  recent  years  the  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce  has  been  planted  in  immense  numbers  in  the  eastern  states.  It 
becomes  unsightly  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  and  should  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  more  valuable  species.  The  Japanese  Umbrella  Pine  grows 
very  slowly  and  is  not  always  very  hardy,  often  losing  its  leaves  in 
eevere  winters. — Ed.) 
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Color  Chart  Notes  on  Spring  Flowers. 

(Color  Karnes  in  italics  refer  to  named  colors  in  "Color  Standards 
and  Nomenclature"  by  Dr.  Kobert  Bidgway.) 

The  following  notes,  incomplete  as  they  are.  may  be  of  use 
to  other  Garden  Club  Members  interested  in  this  subject ;  for 
only  by  comparison  with  other  lists  can  we  construct  the  perfect 
flower  color  catalog. 

To  get  the  surest  results  in  matching  an  exact  color  tone 
illustrated  in  the  printed  plates  of  Dr.  Ridgway's  book  requires 
a  procedure  that  all  should  follow.  Otherwise  the  lists  would 
be  confused  and  of  importance  only  to  the  individuals  who  made 
them.  I  give  my  method  not  as  necessarily  authoritative,  but  as 
a  good  working  plan. 

First  the  flowers  to  be  identified  are  freshly  opened  and  a 
note  made  of  their  fading  color  as  follows:  (a)  the  effect  en 
masse,  (b)  the  color  as  it  changes  in  shadow  and  sunlight. 
Second,  the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  sunlight  into  a  north 
light  (in  my  case  an  unroofed  porch  having  a  background  of 
neutral  gray  cement).  Lastly,  the  petal  (which  must  be  free 
from  moisture),  is  placed  on  the  color  plates  and  the  hue  scale 
finally  decided  upon.  Then  the  other  visible  color  scales  are 
covered  up  with  a  dull  grey  paper  and  the  petal  is  slowly  drawn 
over  the  exposed  plates.  When  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  petal  from  the  selected  shade  of  the  scale — when  they  are  as 
one — a  note  is  made  of  the  tone.  Frequently  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  exact  identity  of  tone, — there  are  gradations  of  color 
in  flowers  that  defy  reproduction  by  printing.  But  there  is 
always  a  tint  or  shade  near  the  color  in  question,  if  not  the 
exact  match.  Dr.  Ridgway  has  no  "Buttercup  Yellow"  which 
is  common  among  flowers,  so  I  have  added  the  plate  of  that  color 
from  the  French  Chart  to  his  book.  This,  I  think,  is  the  only 
tone  that  is  missing — except  perhaps  the  bright  violet-reds  seen 
in  some  Roses.  But  I  have  always  been  able  to  identify  the  tone 
scale  of  any  flower  color,  if  not  the  exact  shade  or  tint.  For  all 
planting  purposes  this  is  enough  for  the  garden  artist. 

One  must  remember  that,  under  brilliant  April  skies  with 
tender  green  all  about,  and  the  gold  of  a  welcome  sun  that  colors 
our  eyes  with  tones  of  hope  and  inspiration,  one  must  be  firmly 
scientific,  and  not  be  mislead  by  these  influences  in  making  one's 
deductions.  Few  eyes  see  the  finer  distinctions  of  color  and  few 
people  see  the  same  color  at  the  same  time.  If  we  can  establish 
a  "tone  scale"  for  our  garden  flowers  the  finer  gradations  of  the 
color  plates  will  not  be  necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  word 
"scarlet"  conveys  to  all  the  idea  of  a  red  showing  the  strong 
influence  of  orange,  and  that  "red"  is  a  pure  color  without 
orange  or  purple;  that  "purple"  is  a  deep  violet  showing  the 
influence  of  red,  we  could  let  the  intermediate  tones  slip.     For 
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no  garden  color  expert  would  ever  put  scarlet  with  purple,  how- 
ever original  she  might  desire  to  be. 

I  usually  list  the  flowers  under  "Color  Effects,"  and  among 
the  spring  violet-blues  I  have: 


Scilla  puschkinioides 
Scilla   Sibirica 
Scilla  Muscari 

Scilla  nonscripta  nutans 

Phlox  Divaricata 
Camassia  esculenta 

Mertensia  Virginica 
Ixiolirion  montanum  var. 

Amsonia  Tdbernaemontana 


Pale  Methyl-blue  on  white, — the  green  leaves 
and  stem  make  a  lovely  combination  of  color. 
Commelina-blue, — the  color  takes  its  name 
from  the  flower  usually  called  Tradescantia. 
Heavenly- blue,  Tightly  named,  though  in  the 
plate  it  is  called  dull  blue-violet.  These  Mus- 
cari in  full  bloom  under  Cedars  are  a  beau- 
tiful sight. 

English  Bluebells, — the  color  is  deeper  than 
Wistaria-blue  and  I  always  think  I  can  see 
pink  underlying  the  blue. 

A  sheet  of  bloom  with  a  distinct  perfume.    In 
full  sun  it  is  an  intense  Wistaria-blue. 
Wistaria-blue     with     noticeable     stamens, — a 
great  addition  to  the  spring  garden,  not  often 
seen. 

Mazarin-blue,  with  tender  green  leaves.  Often 
one  can  see  red  in  the  buds. 
Tataricum — Another  bulb  that  is  seldom  seen. 
With  me  it  blooms  under  the  unfolding  fern 
fronds  and  is  very  lovely.  The  color  is  called 
dull  blue-violet  which  is  not  at  all  descriptive 
of  the  Lily-like  flowers. 

A  shrubby  perennial  that  blooms  in  spring. 
Color  Tyrian-blue.  It  is  very  dainty  and 
makes  a  good  back-ground  as  it  grows  slowly 
with  me  and  stays  small  and  rather  shapely. 
The  flowers  are  a  delicate  blue,  and  as  it  is 
the  only  shrub-like  herb  of  that  color  at  the 
time,  it  has  a  place  in  blue  planting. 

My  list  of  Hyacinths  is  too  incomplete  even  to  mention,  but 
I  have  found  that  some  unnamed  varieties  in  my  garden  were 
a  soft  bluish-violet,  Wistaria  violet,  Forget-me-not  blue,  and 
deep  Boslyn  blue. 

In  the  nearby  shrubbery,  blooming  at  the  same  time  (during 
April  and  May)  were  masses  of  Forsythia,  and  the  effect  was  as 
a  rain  of  gold.  The  loveliest  picture  that  I  saw  last  spring  was 
this  wonderful  color  with  blue  Scillas  in  the  foreground. 

F.  viridissima,  strontian  yellow.  This  is  a  softer  yellow  than 
F.  suspensa,  which  is  a  wax  yellow. 

Purple-Leaf  Filbert   (used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pinks),  Forsythia 
hellebore  red,  and  needs  sun  to  get  the  full  beauty  of  color. 

Pink  Dogwood  (C.  florida  var.  rubra)  tones  with  spinel  red,  Cobylus 
also  the  so-called  Ked  Hawthorne   {Crataegus) . 

Flowering  Almond  (P.  triloba),  rhodonite  pink.     This  gives  Cobntjs 
a  distinct  pink  effect. 

Peach  Trees  in  the  nearby  orchard  show  roccellin  purple  and  Prunus 
deep  hellebore  red. 
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Dicentra         Bleeding  Heart   (D.  spectabilis).     Rose  pink,  with  enough 
color  to  use  in  a  pink  planting. 
Daphne        Daphne  Mezereum,  amaranth  pink.     This  creeps  best  over 
stones  or  a  low  wall  and  is  very  fragrant. 
Magnolia        Magnolia  Soulangeana,  the  deepest  shades  of  Indian  Lake 
and  Pansy  purple. 
Chaenome-         Chaenomeles   japonica    (Cydonia   japonica),   the   gayest    of 
les  spring  shrubs  and  should  only  be  put  near  old  box  trees,  grey 
cement  houses  or  green  backgrounds.    It  monopolizes  the  whole 
landscape  when  in  bloom,  color  old  rose  and  eugenia  red.     It 
kills  any  yellow  in  sight. 
.Azalea         Among  the  Azaleas  is  that  eye-compelling  variety  "  Amoena" 
(Rhododendron   obtusum  var.   amoenum) ,   color  Aster  purple, 
very  hardy,  very  gay,  and  very  hard  to  place.    The  variety  called 
"Hinodigiri"  is  more  brilliant  and  the  nearest  color  plate  is 
rose  red  (This  is  one  of  the  missing  tones  in  the  color  chart). 

Azalea  yodogawa,  light  mallow  pink,  never  failing  and  rather 
uninteresting. 

"Anthony  Koster"  (variety  of  Rhododendron  sinense, 
Azalea  mollis),  light  salmon  orange,  very  lovely. 

Rhododendron  calendulaceum  (Azalea  calendulacea) ,  pale 
salmon  orange  to  grenadine  red,  a  lovely  toning  of  color.  I 
think  these  Azaleas  are  too  exotic  for  spring  coloring  as  a  rule. 
Nabcissus  These,  as  to  color,  are  only  interesting  to  the  collector  as  all 
the  varieties  are  too  pale  and  too  dainty  to  interfere  with  color 
planting,  except,  of  course,  the  deeper  yellow  (Buttercup 
yellow,  French  chart),  and  even  those  are  not  too  deep  to  show 
between  the  red  tips  of  the  coming  Peonies. 
Tulips  Tulips  are  a  life-study  and  my  list  is  too  incomplete  to  even 
mention  any,  for  no  two  pairs  of  eyes  see  the  same  tone  in  these 
wonderful  flowers,  and  I  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Chester 
Jay  Hunt's  description  of  his  hobby.  When  I  want  to  buy 
Tulips  I  go  out  to  see  them  in  bloom;  it  is  worth  the  time,  for 
they  permit  the  most  daring  of  all  color  planting. 
Aquilegia  Among  the  Columbines  I  found  I  had  twenty  distinct 
varieties,  but  only  a  few  were  named,  such  as : 

Aquilegia  chrysantha,  picric  yellow. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  var.  nivea-grandiflora,  seafoam  yellow, 
with  deeper  spurs. 

Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (A.  caerulea),  bi-colored  spurs, 
pallid  blue,  and  corolla  seafoam  yellow. 

Aquilegia  truncata  (A.  calif  or  nica) ,  spurs  and  corolla  coral 
red. 

The  above  are  the  "long  spurs,"  while  the  unnamed  varieties 
were:  very  double  Chinese  violet,  eugenia  red,  thulite  pink,  dark 
slate  purple,  buttercup  yellow,  old  rose,  vinaceous  purple;  and, 
among  the  "medium  spurs,"  were  the  colors  light  dull  magenta, 
old  rose  and  yellow,  laelia  pink,  Rood's  violet,   and  hyacinth 
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violet;  (corolla  fading  to  white)  apricot  and  deep  lemon  yellow, 
jasper  pink  and  seafoam  yellow,  laelia  pink  and  tourmaline  pink 
and  whites. 

Purpurea  grandiflora    (the  tall   deep   violet  flower),   color  Crocus 
pleroma  violet  for  the  deepest  shades,  with  mauve  for  the  paler 
tone,  and  cadmium  orange  stamens.    These  are  very  showy  and 
the  first  flower  to  greet  me  on  my  return  to  the  country. 

As  I  plant  only  the  one  variety  of  Crocus  (against  a  grey 
cement  house)  my  list  is  very  scant  among  these  early  flowers. 

Charlotte  Cowdrey  Brown. 

Directory  of  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 

The  following  official  list  of  most  reliable  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
has  been  carefully  compiled  by  different  members  of  the  Clubs. 

It  comprises  the  names  of  the  men  whom  we  have  found  most  satis- 
factory. At  present  it  by  no  means  includes  ALL  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  but  it  excludes  a  few  well-known  names  who  through  careless- 
ness, indifference,  poor  labelling,  stock  not  true  to  name,  or  ' '  too  clever 
business  methods, ' '  have  not  served  us  well  during  the  past  year. 

We  hope,  in  time,  to  work  up  this  list  into  a  most  valuable  asset. 
It  has  to  be  built  entirely  on  our  own  experiences,  not  on  hearsay, 
therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit  you  to  send  us  any  new  names  of  good 
firms  whom  you  can  thoroughly  recommend. 

A.  G.  H. 
NURSEEYMEN 

Amawalk  Nurseries  (Trees) Amawalk,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Andorra  Nurseries  (Trees  and  Shrubs) .  .Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Adams   Nursery   Company Springfield,   Mass. 

Bar  Harbor  Nurseries Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Bay  State  Nurseries Abington,  Mass. 

Berkman  's,  P.  J.,  Inc Augusta,  Georgia. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Bohlender,  Peter   Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Cedar  Hills  Nursery (Glen  Head  P.  O.),  Brookville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Childs,  J.  Lewis,  Co., .Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

DeKalb  Nurseries    Norristown,   Pa. 

Dreer,  Henry  A •  - Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Inc Holliston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Nurseries Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Elliott,   J.    Wilkinson,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Elm  Leigh  Farm  Nurseries  (Phlox) Putney,  Vermont. 

Farr,  Bertram  H.,   Wyomissing,  Pa. 

Farquhar   &    Company Boston,    Mass. 

Garden  Nurseries,   Narbeth,  Pa. 

Gillette,    Edward    •  • Southwick,    Mass. 

Hicks  &  Son Westbury,  L.  I. 

Horsf ord,  I .  K.,   Charlotte,  Vermont. 

Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,    Salem,  Mass. 

Klehm  's  Nursery,    Arlington  Heights,   Illinois. 
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Little  Tree  Farms  (Amer.  Forestry  Co.)  15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mayo,  J.  G.,  &  Co., Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Moon  &  Company,   Morrisville,  Pa. 

Morris  Nursery  Company, Westchester,  Pa. 

Napierville  Nurseries, Napierville,  Illinois. 

Palisade  Nurseries, Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Peterson,  George  H.,   •  • Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

Pierson,  A.  N.,   Cromwell,  Conn. 

Pierson,  F.  R Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Rea,  F.  J.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Reasoner  Brothers,  Royal  Palm  Nurseries, Oneco,  Florida. 

Totty,  Charles  H., Madison,  N.  J. 

Twin  Larches  Nurseries,    Westchester,  Pa. 

SEEDSMEN 

Beckert's  Seed  Store 101-103  Federal  St.,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Boddington  &  Company,    12S  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burnett    Seeds,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Dreer,   Henry  A.,    Chestnut   Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henderson,  Peter,   Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hosea  Waterer,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Maule's  Seeds,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Meehan,  Thomas,   Germantown,  Pa. 

Mitchell,  Henry, 518  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steckler  &  Company,   New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  F.  Stokes  &  Company,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Stumpp  &  Walter, 30  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

Schling,  Max,   59th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Thorburn  &  Company,   Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 31  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Weeber  &  Don,   Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 

CALIFORNIA  SEEDSMEN 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Company, 739  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Payne,  Theodore,   345  S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Purdy,    Carl,    Ukiah,    Cal. 

Shepherd,  Theodosia  B.,   Ventura,  Cal. 

FRENCH   SEEDSMEN 

Henri  Correvon,    Floraire,   Geneva,   Switzerland. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Cie., 4  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris,  France. 

ENGLISH  SEEDSMEN 

Barr  &  Sons, 2  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England. 

Blackmore   &  Langdon,    (Delphinium) Bath,   England. 

Carter's  Tested  Seeds 102  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 

(American  Agency) 

Dobbie   &   Company,    Edinburgh,   Scotland. 

Eckford,   Henry,    Wem,    Shropshire,   England. 

Forbes,  John   (Phlox),    Hawick,   Scotland. 

Kelway  &  Sons, Langport,  Somerset,  England. 

Perry's   Hardy   Plant   Farm, Enfield,   Middlesex,   England. 

Sutton  &  Sons,   Reading,  England. 

Sydenham,  Robert,  Ltd Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  England. 

Thompson  &  Morgan, 5  Carr  Street,  Ipswich,  England. 

Wallace,  R.  &  Company, Colchester,  England. 

CANADIAN  SEEDSMEN 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson, Place  Jacques  Cartier,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Harry's  Seed  Store,   Montreal,  Canada. 
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SPECIALISTS 


Tricker,  William,  Arlington,  N.  J.    AQUATICS 

A.  T.  Boddington  Company, 128  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City.    BULBS 

Chester  Jay  Hunt, Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Krug,     E.  J., 110  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Scheepers,  John,   522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Stumpp  &  Walter, 30  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

Thomas,   Sadie  A., Stevenson  Avenue,   Pasadena,   Cal.    Ohrysanthe- 

Totty,  Charles  H.,   Madison,  N.  J.    MTTMo 

Bessie  Boston  Dahlia  Farm, San  Mateo,  Cal.    PJAHLIAS 

Broomall,  J.  J., Eagle  Bock,  Cal. 

Huntington,  Balph,    Painesville,  Ohio. 

Northborough   Dahlia   Gardens, Northborough,    Mass. 

Slocombe,  J.  H.,   555  Townsend  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Stillman,  G.  L., Westerlv,  E.  I. 

Clark,  Alt.  F., Netcong,  N.  J. 

Vincent,  Richard, White  Marsh,  Maryland.    GERANIUMS 


Gladioli 


Iris 


Childs,  J.  Lewis, Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Decorah    Gladiolus    Gardens, Decorah,    Iowa. 

Diener,  Richard, Kentfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

Kunderd,  A.  E., Goshen,  Ind. 

Tracy,  B.  II., Wenham,  Mass. 

Wing  Seed  Company, Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Frances,  Sunny  Brook  Farm  Nurseries,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 

Farr,  Bertram  H.,    Wyomissing,   Pa. 

Fryer  Iris  Garden,  The   Mantorville,  Minn. 

Glen  Road  Iris  Gardens,  (Mrs.  Sturtevant) Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  C.  W.,    6144  Lakewood  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,   R.  T.,    Peterborough,  N.   H. 

Mills,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

McKinney,   Mrs.   C.   F.,    Madison,   N.   J. 

Movilla  Gardens,   •  • Haverf ord,  Pa. 

Peterson  Nurseries, Chicago,  111. 

Rainbow  Iris  Gardens,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Shroup  Iris  Gardens,    Dayton,   Ohio. 

Wing  Seed  Company,   Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

(Farquhar,  Dreer,  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Totty  and  Hicks,  all  have  superb 
collections.) 

Steele's   Pansy    Seed,    Portland,    Oregon.    ]'ansy  Seed 

Babcock  Peony  Garden, R.  F.  D.  79,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.    PEonies 

Brand  Nursery  Company,   Faribault,  Minn. 

Harris,  S.  G.,   Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Hoysradt,  Lyman  H.  , Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Peony  Garden, Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

Peterson,  George  H Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

Ruff,  D.  W.  C, Bald  Eagle  Lake,  Minn. 

Burbank,  Luther  (True  Blue  Petunia  Seeds) Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    PETUNIAS 

Heubler,  Herman  (Plants  of  True  Blue  Petunia) Groton,  Mass. 

Diener,  Richard,  Kentfield,  Marin  County,  Cal. 
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ROCK  Logan  Nurseries, •  -Logan  P.  O.,  Pa. 

GARDENS  Ij0wn>  Clarence, 30  Forbus  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Palisade    Nurseries,    Sparkill,    N.    Y. 

Wolcott  Nurseries, Jackson,  Mich. 

ROSES  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Conard  &  Jones, West  Grove,  Pa. 

Dreer,  Henry,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farquhar,  R.  &  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  Rose  Company,   Hermit,  Cal. 

Howard  &  Smith,  ••....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Peterson,  George  A.,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 

Pierson,  A.  N., Cromwell,  Conn. 

Storrs  &  Harrison,   Painesville,  Ohio. 

Totty,  Charles  H.,   •  • Madison,  N.  J. 

Walsh,  M.  H.,   Wood's  Hole,  Mass. 

SWEET  PEAS  Elliot,  Charles,   Park  Ridge,  111. 

Burpee,  J.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VERBENAS  Dillon,  J.  L., •  • Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

WlLD  Botanical  Nursery  Company, Lapeer,  Mich. 

Fl  OWERS  Coolidge   Rare  Plant  Nurseries, Pasadena,   Cal. 

Gillette,  Edward,    Southwiek,   Mass. 

Horsf ord,  F.  K., Charlotte,  Vt. 

Purdy,   Carl,    •  - Ukiah,    Cal. 

McNiff  Horticultural  Company,  .  .  196  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 
(Plant  Auction  Rooms) 

Corrections  and  Omissions  in  List  of  California  Seedsmen,  Page  123  in 
the  November  1921  Bulletin. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.     (Not  Ukiah), 
Carl  Purdy,  Ukiah,  Cal.      (Native  Bulbs). 

Sweet  Pea  Culture. 

The  development  of  the  modern  Sweet  Pea  has  been 
phenomenal  in  recent  years.  Size,  range  of  color  and  the 
formation  of  the  flowers  have  been  immensely  improved  and 
methods  of  culture  have  changed  for  the  better  so  that  the 
practice  of  taking  a  packet  of  seed  and  sowing  it  thickly  in  the 
early  spring,  followed  by  placing  brush  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  the  plants  require,  is  far  too  antiquated  to  secure  the  best 
results.  Plenty  of  room  for  development  together  with  all  the 
light  and  air  possible,  is  essential. 
Soil  The  Sweet  Pea  is  a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  soil  conditions 
must  be  conducive  to  encourage  this.  Trench  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches  and  if  possible  three  feet,  work  in  plenty 
of  manure  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bone-meal  and  add  enough 
lime  to  correct  any  acid  condition.  This  work  is  done  better  in 
the  fall  for  two  reasons — it  allows  the  soil  to  settle  before  spring, 
and  it  gives  the  fertilizer  time  to  permeate  thoroughly  before 
the  planting  season  arrives. 
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The  best  method  of  raising  young  plants  is  to  sow  the  seed  Sowing 
soon  after  February  1st  either  in  sandy  soil  or  sand  in  gentle  Seed 
heat.  Pot  off  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  into 
two-inch  pots,  shifting  again  into  three-inch  pots  as  size  and  root 
action  demand.  Guard  against  keeping  the  soil  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry.  Whether  potted  or  grown  in  flats,  Sweet  Peas  should 
be  grown  in  cool  temperature  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  heated 
frame  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  a  slight  freezing  will  do  no 
harm,  but  tends  to  keep  them  hardy ;  high  temperature  however, 
must  be  avoided  or  a  weak  soft  growth  will  result  subjecting 
them  to  attacks  of  mildew  or  green  aphis,  should  the  former  put 
in  an  appearance,  dust  with  sulphur  using  a  good  insecticide 
(Aphine  for  instance)  to  control  the  pest.  Give  abundance  of 
air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  permits,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
transfer  the  plants  to  a  cold-frame  and  expose  them  to  the  out- 
side air  by  removing  the  sash  on  all  favorable  occasions. 

Arrange  to  plant  out  as  early  in  April  as  possible,  subjecting  J 'wanting 
the  plants  to  a  slight  freezing  in  the  frame  a  few  days  before  Out 
planting  takes  place;  this  hardens  them  for  the  frosts  they  will 
have  to  endure  later  on.  Choose  a  favorable  day  after  the 
ground  has  been  sufficiently  dried  out,  levelling  the  soil  over  the 
trench  prepared  the  previous  fall.  A  good  method  is  to  plant 
a  double  row  about  fifteen  inches  apart  spacing  them  about  the 
same  distance  apart  in  the  row.  In  planting,  disentangle  the 
roots  and  plant  firm.  It  is  advisable  to  water  only  enough  to 
settle  the  soil  thoroughly  around  the  roots.  Prepare  for  some 
protection  for  the  plants  for  unusually  cold  weather,  pine 
branches  or  straw  will  answer  the  purpose  and  covering  by  this 
method  is  speedily  accomplished.  Do  not  remove  the  covering 
after  a  heavy  frost  until  the  plants  have  thawed  out,  or  the 
action  of  the  sun 's  rays  will  do  far  more  damage  than  the  actual 
freezing.  After  about  ten  days  discontinue  the  covering  entirely, 
and  though  growth  seems  slow,  remember  good  root  action  is 
taking  place  and  little  attention  is  necessary  for  a  week  or  two, 
an  occasional  cultivating  being  the  only  demand  upon  our  time. 

By  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  Sweet  Peas  demand  Support 
constant  attention ;  supports  are  needed  and  thinning  and  dis- 
budding must  on  no  account  be  neglected.  For  support  I  have 
found  good  brush,  at  least  six  feet  in  length,  one  of  the  best 
when  properly  used  and  superior  to  bamboo  canes.  Sharpen  the 
ends  to  avoid  breaking  the  roots  and  place  on  the  inside  of  the 
rows;  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows  of  plants 
gives  plenty  of  room  for  a  double  row  of  branches  and  the  tops 
of  these  are  tied  to  a  wire  stretched  from  posts  placed  at  each 
end.  Use  additional  posts  between  to  help  support  the  wire  if 
the  row  is  longer  than  thirty  feet.  Placing  the  brush  in  this 
position  gives  easy  access  to  the  vines  for  dis-budding,  and  an 
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occasional  tie  prevents  them  from  falling  away  from  the  brush 
should  the  tendril  fail  to  cling. 
Disbudding  The  most  important  point  in  producing  good  Sweet  Peas  is 
close  and  constant  attention  to  thinning  and  dis-budding.  A 
plant  left  to  grow  naturally  will  produce  upwards  of  six  to  ten 
vines.  These  in  turn  make  a  lateral  growth  and  if  the  plant  is 
not  restricted  in  the  number  of  vines  allowed  to  develop,  a  mass 
of  growth  is  the  result  with  flowers  in  abundance,  but  small  and 
with  short  stems.  Modern  culture  calls  for  the  selection  of  the 
strongest  of  these  vines  and  limiting  the  number  to  three,  four 
or  five.  To  remove  more  than  half  the  plant  seems  severe  but 
it  is  necessary,  and  furthermore  all  lateral  growths  are  removed 
from  those  vines  which  are  retained  and  must  be  constantly 
removed  all  through  the  season.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  take  off 
a  few  of  the  earliest  formed  flower  buds  too,  when  the  vines 
are  not  strong  and  vigorous. 
Watering  By  this  time  the  vines  should  be  copiously  watered  probably 
twice  a  week  depending  on  the  rainfall.  A  good  mulch  of  half- 
rotten  leaves  or  other  suitable  material  is  advisable  as  hot 
weather  approaches;  this  not  only  checks  evaporation  from  the 
soil  but  helps  to  keep  the  roots  cool.  It  is  the  hot  weather  which 
we  experience  which  makes  Sweet  Pea  culture  so  much  more 
difficult  here  than  in  the  cooler  climate  of  Great  Britain. 
Fertilizer  Hot  weather  will  bring  green  aphis  and  red  spider  too;  for 
this  latter  pest,  clear  water  applied  with  sufficient  force  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  will  minimize  the  harmful  effects. 
From  now  on,  additional  fertilizer  will  be  necessary,  but  more 
harm  is  done  by  excessive  feeding  than  by  too  little.  Any 
fertilizer  with  a  reasonably  high  potash  content  is  suitable,  and 
Scotch  soot  is  helpful  if  applied  once  a  week.  Guard  against 
applying  fertilizer  when  the  ground  is  dry,  water  with  clear 
water  first  and  again  afterwards,  washing  the  fertilizer  well 
down  to  the  roots.  Do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  removing 
all  dead  flowers,  the  development  of  the  seed-pod  is  a  serious 
drain  on  the  plants  resulting  in  a  short  flowering  period  and 
doing  away  with  the  good  long  stem  essential  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  Sweet  Peas  classified  by  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England  which 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  wonderful  development  of 
this  lovely  flower.  It  will  be  quite  safe  to  select  any  variety 
named  in  this  list;  I  have  grown  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  past 
few  years.  Most  of  them  can  be  bought  from  Charles  Elliot, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  who  includes  the  best  of  them  in  his  catalog 
for  1922.  He  is  a  Sweet  Pea  specialist  and  deals  exclusively 
in  this  seed. 

John  Carman. 

Superintendent  for  Mrs.  James  M.  Schoonmaker,  Sewickley. 
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Classification  of   Sweet 

*  The  "Asterisk"  indicates  the  variety  whi 
consider  the  best  in  each  of  the  Colour  Classes. 

Crimson. 
•Charity. 
Field  Marshall. 
Sunproof  Crimson. 

Fancy. 
*Prince  George. 

Flushed. 
'Conquest. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Wakefield. 
Salena    (deep  rose  on 
cream  ground). 

Lavender. 
Austin  Frederick. 
Gladys. 
*K.  F.  Felton. 

Lavender     (Pale). 
*Victory  (Bolton's). 
Lavender   (King's). 
Lavender  (Unwin's). 

Lilac. 
Dorothy. 
Italia. 
*Mascott's  Helio. 

Marbled  &  Watered. 
*Birdbrook. 
Helen  Pierce  Spencer. 
May  Campbell. 

Maroon     (Eed). 
Hawlmark  Maroon. 
Maroon    (Dobbie's). 

*  Splendour. 

Maroon    (Dark). 
King  Manoel. 
Bavenswing. 
*Warrior. 

Mauve. 
*King  Mauve. 
Lady   Eveline. 
Queen  of  Norway. 

Orange. 
Golden  Glory. 
Orange  (Dobbie's). 

*  Tangerine. 
Orange     (Pink). 

*tGeo.  Shawyer. 
King  Alfred. 

Orange     ( Scarlet ) . 
*Gloriosa. 
The  President. 
Thos.  Stevenson. 


Bicolor      (Light). 
*Dora. 

Mrs.  Cuthbertson. 
Sparkler. 

Bicolor     (Dark). 
Adelaide. 

*  Magic. 
Marks  Tey. 

Blue. 
*Mrs.  Tom  Jones. 

Blue      (Light). 
*Colne  Valley. 
Margaret  Fife. 

Blue     (Dark). 
^Commander  Godsall. 
Jack  Cornwell,  V.  C. 

Blush     (Pink). 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 

*  Valentine. 

Blush     (Lilae). 
Agricola. 
*Elegance. 

Carmine. 
John  Ingman. 
Mascott  's  Ingman. 

*  Ren  own. 

Cerise    (Pale). 
Doris. 

*Hawlmark  Cerise. 
Glory. 

Cerise     (Deep). 
Brilliant. 
Fiery  Cross. 
*Boyal  Salute. 

Cerise      (Scarlet). 
Alex.  Malcolm. 
*Royal  Scot. 

Cream. 
Cream  (Dobbie's). 
*Felton  Cream. 
Majestic  Cream. 

Cream  Pink    (Pale). 
Bridesmaid. 
Cecily. 
*Mrs.  Arnold  Hitchcock. 

Cream  Pink    (Deep). 
Giant  Attraction. 
Market  Pink. 
*Picture. 


Peas 

ch  the  Floral  Committee 

Picotee   Edged. 

(Cream  Ground). 
Cherub. 
*Jean  Ireland. 

Picotee   Edged. 
(White  Ground). 

*  Annie  Ireland. 
Elsie  Herbert. 

Pink     (Pale). 
*Daisybud. 
Mavis. 
Pink  Pearl. 

Pink     (Deep). 

*  Hawlmark  Pink. 
Hebe. 
Pink  (Unwin's). 

Purple. 
Le  Mahdi. 
*Royal  Purple. 
Royalty. 

Bosk. 
Old  Rose. 
Rosabelle. 

*  Sunset. 

Salmon. 
*Barbara. 
Liberty. 
Melba. 

Scarlet. 
*Hawlmark  Scarlet. 
Mascott 's  Scarlet. 
Scarlet  (Dobbie's). 

Striped  and  Flaked. 
Loyalty. 

Phyllis. 
*Senator  Spencer. 

White. 
*tEdna  May  Improved. 
King  White. 
Mascott 's  White. 

White    (Tinted). 
These   are   dark  seeded 

varieties. 
*Constance  Hinton. 
Miss  Burnie. 
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The  following  most  practical  list  of  the  best  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds  for  a  private  garden  was  given  to  us  by 
John  Easer,  gardener  for  Mrs.  Albert  Herter  of  Easthampton, 
Long  Island,  and  holds  good  for  all  moderately  sandy  soils  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  We  hope  to  have  a  list  suitable  for  other 
localities  in  the  March  Bulletin. 


VEGETABLE  Beans  (Stringless)  Masterpiece 

SEEDS  Beans  (Lima)  Henderson's  Bush  Lima 


Beet 
Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 
Celery- 
Corn 


Lettuce 
Peas 


Baspberries 


Dreer's  Carpenteria 
Dreer's  Pole  Lima 
Crosby  Egyptian 
Copenhagen  Market 


Early  French  Forcing 
Marshall  Intermediate 
The  "Dry  Weather" 
White  Plume 
Winter  Queen 
Golden  Bantam 
Howling  Mob 
Evergreen  and  Country 

Gentlemen 
Big  Boston 
Early  Bird 

Champion  of  England 
Quiet  Content 
St.  Eegis,  Everbearing 


Best   for   hot  weather. 

Early. 

Mid-summer. 

Late. 

Early  as  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  has  much  larger  and 
firmer  head. 


Early  and  easy   to  bleach. 

Later. 

Early. 

Mid-summer 

Late. 

Mid-summer 

Early. 

Mid-summer. 

Late. 

June  until  frost. 


Mrs.  Francis  King's  Garden. 

As  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Michigan,  it  was  with 
eager  anticipation  that  I  went  to  Orchard  House,  to  see  this 
garden  and  describe  it  for  the  Bulletin.  It  was  just  ten  years 
ago  that  Mrs.  King  inspired  us  to  start  a  Garden  Club  and 
became  its  first  president.  Since  then  she  has  continued  to 
stimulate  our  interest  and  arouse  our  imaginations  with  reports 
of  important  work  being  done,  news  of  new  and  rare  plants  and 
fascinating  (and  successful)  color  combinations. 

As  the  train  neared  Alma,  I  began  to  doubt  my  wisdom  in 
coming.  Mrs.  King's  garden  is  a  spring  garden  par  excellence 
and  any  garden  at  the  end  of  August  looks  badly, — what  would 
I  find? 

We  drove  through  shady  streets  up  to  the  house,  and  walking 
up  the  broad  brick  path,  with  its  border  of  low  Grapes  trained 
on  chains,  one  visualized  its  spring  planting  of  bulbs;  now  the 
form  of  the  Grape  leaves,  and  the  fine  foliage  mass  of  two 
Viburnum  Carlesii  flanking  the  step,  take  the  place  of  the 
earlier,  more  colorful  pictures. 

In  the  living  room  one's  eye  was  immediately  caught  and 
held  by  a  tall  jar  of  Lycoris  Squamigera  (Amaryllis  Hallii) 
which  introduced  the  dominant  note  of  the  whole  garden  beyond. 
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I  say,  dominant,  because  though  at  this  time  of  year  a  Phlox 
garden,  with  only  four  strong  groups  of  this  lovely  Amaryllis 
in  the  four  central  beds,  yet  everything  else  seems  auxiliary, 
planted  to  show  off  and  emphasize  its  delicate  beauty  of  color. 

In  one  bed  the  tall  stiff  stems  with  their  crown  of  blue-shaded 
pink  flowers,  stood  out  from  among  feathery  mauve  clumps  of 
Statice  latifolia.  White  Phlox  gave  body  to  the  background, 
echoed  by  a  heavy  mass  of  a  clear  white  Geranium  at  the  front 
of  the  bed,  while  between  them  grew  Zinnias,  flesh-pink  to  a  dull 
rose,  Salvia  farinacea,  a  velvet  purple  Petunia  and  at  the  edge, 
Stachys  and  Ageratum.  Seen  beyond  this  bed  of  mauves  and 
pinks,  a  touch  of  deep  rich  almost  magenta  Phlox  gave  meaning 
to  the  whole.  Here  you  have  very  pale  pink  merging  through 
mauves  and  lavenders  into  deep  purple.  A  range  of  color 
intensified,  yet  brought  into  harmony,  by  the  difference  in 
texture  of  both  flowers  and  foliage.  Without  the  gray  of  the 
Stachys  and  Salvia  much  of  the  ethereal  quality  of  the  planting 
would  be  lost.  The  same  Amaryllis  with  Echinops  in  the  back- 
ground, Phlox  Antonin  Mercie,  Mme.  Paul  Dutrie  and  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  and  the  rose-like  flowers  of  one  of  Sutton's  Camelia- 
flowered  Balsams  as  foreground,  is  seen  against  the  varying  blue 
and  gray-greens  of  Lonicera  and  Abies  concolor. 

Another  combination  of  Mrs.  King 's  favorite  blue-greens  and 
pale-pinks,  showing  a  particularly  good  variety  of  form  was  a 
shaggy  rose-colored  Poppy,  with  its  decorative  seed  pods,  Sweet 
Lavender  with  stiff  silvery  foliage,  fleshy  Sedum  spectabile,  not 
quite  in  bloom,  Buddleia  with  darker  foliage  of  the  same  tone, 
and  used  just  where  an  accent  was  needed,  the  blue  Lyme  Grass 
Elymus  Arenarius.  This  planting  was  near  the  edge  of  the 
garden  overshadowed  by  Apple  trees. 

For  those  who  love  the  yellows  and  bronzes  rather  than  the 
cooler  colors,  there  was  a  planting  of  naming  orange  Zinnias, 
spiral  Mignonette  and  (this  one  of  Nature's  happy  accidents) 
the  red-bronze  seedpods  of  Nigella  in  the  foreground. 

A  Phlox  garden,  white  and  pink,  lavender  and  rose-color, 
where  one  forgets  the  Phlox,  save  as  it  gives  a  needed  solidity  of 
form  and  hue,  such  is  Mrs.  King's  garden.  The  feeling  of  form 
is  enhanced  by  an  enclosing  hedge,  almost  as  broad  as  high,  and 
as  smooth  and  solid  as  a  wall.  Behind  it  is  the  real  garden  back- 
ground— big  shrubs  on  one  side  and  at  the  other  and  at  the  far 
end  of  the  Garden,  Grape  covered  trellises  with  arched  gateways, 
which  in  June  are  a  glory  of  climbing  Roses.  Through  one  of 
these  arches  is  the  service-yard,  while  through  the  other  up  a 
few  steps,  on  a  higher  level  are  the  picking  garden  and  trial- 
garden,  made  gay  with  borders  of  annuals.  Here  at  the  end  of 
the  path  which  forms  a  continuous  vista  from  the  loggia,  is  a 
quaint  garden  house,  backed  by  silver  Poplars,  and  presided 
over  by  fanciful  wooden  birds  which  give  it  quite  a  foreign  air. 
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Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  service-yard,  a  brick  paved  circle 
serves  as  a  transition  from  garden  to  lawn.  Benches  here  under 
two  Apple  trees  make  a  shady  retreat  from  the  glare  of  an 
August  sun. 

Turning  from  the  garden  with  its  hint  of  coming  autumn  in 
budding  Clematis  and  Aconite,  one  looks  out  across  the  undulat- 
ing lawn,  shadowed  by  the  old  trees  which  give  Orchard  House 
its  name,  and  visualizes  the  spring,  for  here  are  Mrs.  King's 
collection  of  Lilacs,  flowering  Apples,  Cherries,  Peonies  and 
other  choice  shrubs.  One  boundary  is  planted  with  newer 
Japanese  Quinces — scarlet  to  palest  yellow.  Under  the  flower- 
ing trees  and  in  all  the  shrub  borders,  many  kinds  of  early 
bulbs.  Crocus.  Scilla,  Daffodils  are  followed  by  collections  of 
Cottage  and  Darwin  tulips,  glorifying  the  orchard  in  May. 

The  things  which  characterize  Mrs.  King's  garden  are  well 
thought  out  color  groupings,  the  clever  choice  of  form  shown  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  feathery  and  solid  masses,  the  predominance 
of  silver-gray  and  blue-green  foliage  and  the  use  of  annuals 
be  it  tall  Lavatera  or  dwarf  Ageratum. 

S.  W.  Hendrie. 
Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 

The  International  Flower  Show. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  planning  to  co-operate  with 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Flower  Show  to  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  from  Monday,  March 
13th.  through  Sunday,  March  19th. 

Your  Flower  Show  Committee  has  arranged  for  a  variety 
of  classes  which,  it  hopes,  will  appeal  to  both  individual 
Members  and  Member  Clubs.  The  tentative  schedule  follows: 

Japanese  Arrangement 

Open  to  individual  members  of  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America. 

To  be  staged  by  noon  of  March  13th  and  kept  up,  if  possible,  for  tho 
duration  of  show. 

Any  basket  or  flower  holder  and  flowers,  berries,  fruit  pods,  shrubs, 
or  tree  branches  may  be  used. 

Space  allowed  for  each  exhibit  three  (3)   feet  square. 

This  may  be  covered  with  any  material  exhibitor  may  desire. 

Miniature  Gardens 

Open  to  individual  members  and  Members-at-Large  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America. 

To  be  staged  by  noon  of  March  13th  and  kept  up  for  duration  of 
show. 

Models  to  be  built  on  trays  3  by  3  feet,  furnished  by  exhibitor. 

(Details  on  next  page.) 
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Dinner  Table  Decorations 

Open  to  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America. 

To  be  staged  by  noon  of  March  13th  and  kept  up  until  March  16th. 

Tables  five  (5)  feet  in  diameter  will  be  furnished  by  the  manage- 
ment  (stained  dark). 

Any  table  accessories  may  be  used:  glass,  silver,  metals,  pottery, 
baskets,  linen,  lace,  silk,  cotton,  wool. 

Decorations  in  this  class  may  be  composed  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage, 
branches,  berries,  alone  or  in  combination. 

Four  plates  may  be  used  to  designate  places,  all  to  be  supplied  by 
exhibitor. 

No  knives,  forks,  spoons,  nor  glasses  may  be  used. 

Simple  Cottage  or  Bungalow  Luncheon  Table  Decorations 

Open  to  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

To  be  staged  by  noon  of  March  16th  and  kept  up  until  March  19th. 

Tables  five  (5)  feet  in  diameter  will  be  furnished  by  the  manage- 
ment  (stained  dark). 

Table  accessories,  baskets,  bark  receptacles,  local  pottery,  glass,  base 
metals,  and  simple  table  covering  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool  may  be  used. 

Four  plates  may  be  used  to  designate  the  places,  all  to  be  supplied 
by  exhibitor. 

No  knives,  forks,  spoons  or  candlesticks  may  be  used. 

(First,  Second  and  Third  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  each  Class. 
Donors  to  be  announced  later.) 

Rules 

(a)  Individual  Members  and  Member  Clubs  intending  to  exhibit 
must  apply  to  the  Secretarial  Office  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America, 
59S  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for  entry  blanks  to  be  filled  out  and 
returned.    No  entries  will  be  accepted  later  than  March  11th. 

(b)  Decorations  used  in  the  Garden  Club  op  America  classes  need 
not  be  grown  by  exhibitor. 

Directors  Prize  of  $100.00  for  Commercial  Flowers 

To  be  awarded  for  the  best  Group  of  Miscellaneous  Tulips  covering 
200  square  feet. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
To  be  awarded  for  the  best  "Garden  or  Garden  Group,"  judged  by 
our  own  scale  of  practical  as  well  as  deeoratiye  points. 

The  International  Flower  Show  offers  its  Silver  Medal 
For  the  best  exhibit  in  the  regular  Competitive  Classes  of  Private 
Growers  made  by  one  of  our  members. 

As  soon  as  the  final  schedule  is  complete,  a  copy  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  rules,  will  be  mailed  to  the  President  of  each  of 
the  Member  Clubs,  and  additional  copies  will  be  sent  to 
individual  members  upon  application  for  same  to  the  Secretarial 
Office,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  individual  Members  and 
Member  Clubs  make  entries  wherever  possible,  not  only  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  the  generous  awards  offered  but  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America's  exhibits. 

Margaret  C.  McPherson. 
Chairman  Garden  Club  of  America  Flower  Show  Committee. 
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Miniature  Garden  Contest  for  Spring  Flower  Show 

Those  who  were  at  the  North  Shore  meeting  last  year  will 
remember  the  little  model  of  a  garden,  built  upon  a  tray  about 
three  (3)  feet  square.  A  number  of  our  Club  Members  have, 
from  time  to  time,  made  such  models  for  their  own  amusement 
or  for  Club  contests,  and  now  prizes  are  to  be  offered  at  our  big 
Spring  Flower  Show  in  New  York  City  for  such  models  of 
gardens,  planned  and  constructed  by  Members  of  the  Garden 
Club  op  America. 

The  rules  governing  this  exhibit  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Bulletin  and  further  details  will  be  mailed  to  each  Club 
President. 

Models  of  these  miniature  gardens  may  be  seen  at  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Robert  Olyphant,  140  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  also  at  several  other  studios. 

Miss  Mary  Jay  has  kindly  loaned  us  one  of  her  exquisite 
models  which  she  made  for  her  own  exhibit  a  year  or  so  ago. 
This  will  be  on  exhibition  at  our  office,  598  Madison  Avenue, 
after  January  first,  and  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  patience  and  Plasticine. 

Miss  Jay  makes  the  following  helpful  suggestions:  Design 
should  first  be  drawn  on  paper  to  scale,  allowing  either  -J  or  \ 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  then  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray 
and  position  of  walks,  beds,  trees,  etc.,  plainly  marked.  The 
garden  can  then  be  built  up  from  that  to  its  different  levels. 
Materials  to  use:  Plasticine  in  three  grades,  soft,  medium  and 
hard,  (medium  is  best)  and  in  colors  green,  white  and  red.  Tiny 
flowers  and  foliage  can  be  found  at  the  Decorative  Plant  Co., 
230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pieces  of  rubber  sponges, 
painted  green,  can  be  used  for  hedges,  fine  native  sponge  for 
clipped  box.  All  these  materials  take  oil  paint  with  a  great  deal 
of  turpentine.  Mirrors  can  be  used  for  ponds,  etc.  A  few 
modeling  tools  are  necessary;  a  stiff  brush  is  used  on  the 
Plasticine  for  indenting  the  lawns  to  simulate  grass.  Nails, 
painted  white,  are  used  for  posts  and  uprights  to  pergola. 

In  using  the  scale  of  ■£  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  six  foot  borders 
would  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  plan.  This  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  detail  planting.  The  main  paths  would  be 
four  feet  which  is  one-half  of  an  inch  on  the  plan.  The  shrubs 
would  be  from  one  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  high. 
Perennials  would  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters. 
Small  trees  would  be  from  two  inches  to  three  inches.  Elms 
would  be  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  inches.  A  two  story 
and  a  half  house  should  be  about  four  and  one-half  inches. 

This  gives  you  an  idea  for  the  £  inch  scale.  If  you  wish  you 
can  use  the  -}  inch  scale,  but  the  smaller  one  is  prettier. 

Ed. 
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The  Misuse  of  the  Canna 

Place:  a  train.  Time:  late  summer.  We  are  stopping  at  a 
small  station  whose  rectangle  of  parks  is  supposed  to  be  well 
set  off  by  a  circle  of  Cannas,  scarlet  and  yellow,  in  full  bloom. 
When  I  see  today  this  use  of  Cannas  on  private  or  on  public 
grounds  I  look  for  their  accomplices,  scarlet  Salvias,  Blue 
Spruces,  golden-leaved  shrubs — all  that  array  of  stuff  which  is 
so  often  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  The  round  bed  of  Cannas 
bespeaks  a  third-rate  taste  in  gardening  and  the  flowers  thus 
used  are  utterly  out  of  place. 

Usually  the  use  of  the  Canna  in  our  towns  is  due  to  certain 
florists'  books  which  to  this  day  show  forth  designs  for  plantings 
of  detached  round  beds  of  these  plants;  some  of  our  best  seeds- 
men still  publish  such  plans  for  bulbs.  It  is  a  pity!  It  is 
a  great  chance  for  beauty  missed.  The  florist  teaches  his  men 
to  use  these  designs;  our  city  parks  are  filled  with  results;  the 
wrong  object  lesson  is  given  to  a  neighborhood;  the  wrong  thing 
spreads  like  wildfire. 

Of  course  there  is  a  right  use  of  the  Canna  as  there  is  for  ev- 
ery growing  thing.  I  recall  Miss  Marcia  Hale's  lovely  placing  and 
grouping  of  the  bronze-leaved  type  in  a  columnar  effect  to  flank 
trellis  openings  against  a  distant  prospect  in  the  garden  of  Miss 
Porter's  school  at  Farmington;  Miss  Jekyll's  nice  planting  of 
Cannas  with  scarlet  Geranium  in  a  decorative  manner  in  the 
early  days  of  Munstead  Wood;  and  the  charming  arrangements 
of  the  pale  yellow  and  flame-pink  varieties  in  the  gardens  of  our 
own  amateurs  in  combinations  of  true  felicity  with  other  flowers. 
The  Canna 's  sub-tropic  look  makes  it  difficult  for  use  in  the 
temperate  zone.  In  all  but  the  cleverest  hands  the  result  is  a 
horror. 

The  Gaeden  Club  of  America  might  bring  to  bear  a 
beneficent  influence  on  this  disturbing  habit  of  Canna-planting 
if  it  would  go  to  its  local  florists  in  towns  where  the  habit 
prevails  and  would  say  to  them :  "  In  fairness  to  you  and  your 
orders  we  wish  to  say  to  you  that  we  shall  from  now  on  speak 
against  the  Canna  as  commonly  planted;  we  shall  endeavor  to 
persuade  people  to  substitute  for  this  bulb  fine  greensward,  quiet 
plantings  of  rich  and  permanent  shrubbery,  and  to  supplement 
these  where  color  is  needed  by  the  more  suitable,  permanent  and 
inexpensive  perennial  flowers."  Soon  a  change  would  come 
where  such  a  course  is  pursued,  and  as  I  am  endeavoring  to 
practice  this  course  where  I  live  and  move  and  have  my  seeing, 
I  feel  more  than  willing  to  recommend  it. 

If  this  outburst  is  too  violent,  will  not  some  reader  please  say 
so  in  these  pages?  A  discussion  of  the  matter  would  be  much 
more  useful  than  one  person's  vehement  expression.  Will  not 
those  who  disagree  send  their  opinions  to  Mrs.  McKnight  that  we 
may  have  a  little  Canna  symposium  ?  Louisa  Y.  King. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Landscape  Gardening.    By  0.  C.  Simonds. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  $6.00. 

Another  good  book  on  landscape  gardening  has  been  added  to 
the  lengthening  list.  That  we  need  such  books  sadly  is  evident 
to  the  least  observant  traveller  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Simonds  has  given  us  a  book  that  is  clear,  simple,  direct, 
and  not  too  long.  It  has  pictures  that  illustrate  the  text  most 
helpfully,  not  just  pictures  qua  pictures.  It  is  interesting,  with- 
in the  comprehension  of  untrained  minds,  and  inspires  one  to 
go  out  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  landscape  near 
at  hand. 

Last,  but  not  least,  this  book  is  one  of  Professor  Bailey's 
Rural  Science  Series,  which  reach  the  apex  of  brief  and  thorough 
practicality. 

Sturtevant's  Beady  Reference  Cards.    $1.00  per  set. 
Robert  Sturtevant,  Wellesley  Farms,.  Mass. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  has  prepared  three  sets  of  small  cards,  most 
convenient  in  size  and  plan.  A  set  contains  twenty  cards  tied 
together.  On  one  side  of  each  card  is  arranged  a  simple  form 
to  be  filled  in  with  a  personal  record  of  one's  planting.  The 
other  side  is  packed  with  valuable  information.  The  proper 
treatment  of  various  shrubs  and  plants  is  given  clearly  and 
concisely. 

A  few  extra  cards  at  the  end  present  excellent  lists, 
suggestions,  and  an  amazing  amount  of  general  assistance. 

The  sets  are  as  follows: 

1.  Planting    for  the  Small  Place. 

2.  Hardy  Garden  Flowers. 

3.  The  Vegetable  Garden. 

For  the  owner  of  a  small  place,  for  beginners,  and  for  those 
who,  though  loving  their  plants,  never  seem  able  to  remember 
the  first  thing  about  them  or  their  care,  these  cards  are  a  wonder- 
ful help. 

Magnolias.    By  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  V.  M.  H. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  May,  1921. 

Mr.  Veitch  has  written  a  most  delightful  and  instructive 
article  upon  the  Magnolia  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  mild 
climate  of  our  Southern  states  many  of  these  varieties  succeed 
and  flourish  exceedingly.  After  reading  these  eight  pages  of 
clear  description  and  comments  on  the  special  uses  to  which 
these  Magnolias  are  adapted,  I  feel  almost  ready  to  buy  a  garden 
in  the  south,  or  to  purchase  a  few  acres  in  England  and  start  in 
collecting  these  exquisite  trees  as  yet  another  hobby!  Picture 
an  evergreen  Magnolia  grandiflora  as  a  wall  plant ! 
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Those  who  can  plant  these  trees  appropriately  will  find 
pleasure  and  inspiration  in  Mr.  Veiteh's  article.  And  those  who 
live,  as  I  do,  in  a  climate  unfriendly  to  so  many  of  these  exotic 
beauties,  can  add  one  more  dream  garden  to  those  already  exist- 
ing in  our  minds,  even  if  they  are  never  accomplished  by  our 
hands. 

Come  into  the  Garden.    Grace  Tabor. 
Macmillan.    Price  $2.50. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  page  of  Miss  Tabor's  excellent  new 
book  occurs  this  paragraph : 

•  "We  are  and  always  have  been  a  nation  of  wasters;  nowhere 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in  our  handling  of  these  small  home 
plots.  If  we  could  reform  ourselves  in  this  respect  it  would  be 
a  great  accomplishment  from  the  esthetic  as  well  as  the  practical 
point  of  view.  For  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  money 
— although  it  counts  decidedly  in  real  cash — but  a  matter  of 
sound  judgment ;  of  good  habits  of  order  and  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness; of  quickening  the  faculty  of  appreciation.  Moreover, 
although  we  have  not  needed  to  husband  the  natural  resources 
of  this  fine  and  fat  land  wherein  we  are  the  fortunate  dwellers, 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  the  time  is  not  so  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  so. ' ' 

Here  lies  the  book's  real  flavor;  an  underlying  sense  of 
values ;  a  direct,  one  might  almost  say  a  stout,  way  of  putting  this 
into  words;  and  upon  this  common-sense  foundation  a  most 
valuable  treatise  on  the  division,  improving  and  use  of  the  small 
ground  about  the  average  house. 

Was  this  book  needed  or  was  it  not?  For  answer  I  ask  you 
to  walk  with  me  along  the  average  street  of  the  average 
American  town.  What  do  we  see?  Not  a  fence,  not  a  hedge, 
here  and  there  perhaps  a  line  of  ill-kept  Spirea  Van  Houtteii 
below  a  house  porch,  and  standing  as  we  do,  under  the  lines  of 
street  trees,  usually  unhappy  maples, — a  wilderness  of  shameless 
garages  as  background  for  these  houses.  There  is  no  pictorial 
interest  anywhere.  Miss  Tabor  would  change  this  scene  into 
one  of  an  agreeable,  a  beautiful  type.  And  her  book,  with  its 
background  of  knowledge,  practical  experience  and  fine 
standards,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  small-town  and 
suburban  gardeners.  Yes,  it  should  be  in  the  hands,  too,  of  those 
owners  of  larger  gardens,  like  many  in  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  For  since  it  is  our  frequent  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  help  our  neighbors,  by  suggestion  as  well  as  by  example,  we 
can  not  only  get  for  ourselves  great  profit  and  pleasure  from 
this  book,  with  its  pretty  title  and  valuable  advice,  but  can  aid 
immeasurably  in  the  matter  of  general  gardening  advance  by 
making  the  book  known  to  others. 

Louisa  Y.  King. 
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Henry  Nicholson  Ellacombe,  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol,  Vicar  of 
Bitton  and  Rural  Dean,  1822-1916.  A  Memoir,  edited  by  Arthur 
W.  Hill  (8  vo.,  pp.  318,  with  a  frontispiece  and  thirteen  other 
illustrations.     London,  1919). 

Captain  Hill,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  has  given  us,  in  this  delightful  book,  a  charming 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  contributed  a  wide  and 
beneficent  influence  over  British  horticulture  and  gardening 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  Canon  Ellacombe  came  from  a 
family  of  plant-lovers,  and  apart  from  his  ecclesiastical  duties, 
his  garden  claimed  most  of  his  time  and  attention;  his  remark- 
able success  as  a  gardener  was  in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the 
favorable  soil  and  climatal  conditions  at  Bitton  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Gloucestershire  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 
although  the  calcareous  soil  excluded  Rhododendrons  and  most 
other  plants  of  the  Heath  Family;  it  is  recorded  that  his 
gardener  smuggled  peat  into  the  garden,  against  the  Canon's 
better  judgment  /'at  dead  of  night)  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
such  plants,  but  the  trial  resulted,  as  usual,  in  the  lime  winning 
back  in  the  end.  Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  the  garden 
was  wonderfully  varied  in  its  plant-collection,  containing  an 
infinite  number  of  rare  and  interesting  species.  As  early  as 
1869  he  was  exchanging  plants  with  Kew,  and  this  continued 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life;  nineteen  plates  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine  were  prepared  from  plants  grown  in  the  garden  at 
Bitton  Vicarage  and  he  was  in  continuous  correspondence  with 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,  Sir  David 
Prain  and  Captain  Hill.  Many  of  these  letters  are  published  in 
this  book. 

Copies  of  the  book,  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every- 
body interested  in  gardening,  may  be  obtained  by  remitting 
twelve  shillings  to  Captain  Hill,  at  his  residence,  4  Branstone 
Road,  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey,  England. 

N.  L.  Britton. 

The  Flowering  and  Fruiting  of  Plants  As  Controlled  by  the 
Length  of  Bay.  By  W.  W.  Garner  and  H.  A.  Allard — Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Separate  number  832  from  the  Year-book  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric,  1920.) 

Two  of  the  physiologists  who  have  been  investigating  the 
question  of  plant-nutrition  have  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments  in  controlling  the  amount  of  light  for  certain  kinds 
of  plants,  particularly  certain  kinds  of  tobacco,  one  of  which,  the 
Maryland  Mammoth,  produces  more  than  one  hundred  leaves, 
but  does  not  form  flowers  or  fruit  unless  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
or  planted  in  Southern  Florida  in  winter,  when  the  days  are 
shorter.  The  experiments  included  a  large  variety  of  plants 
both  wild  and  cultivated.     With  the  Biloxi  Soy  Bean,  which 
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shows  a  marked  tendency  to  flower  late  in  the  year  by  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  daylight  by  artificial  means,  remarkable 
results  were  obtained,  the  normal  seasonal  periodicity  was 
completely  broken  up,  and  the  blooming  season  was  advanced 
from  September  to  June.  "Wild  Asters  and  Ragweed  behaved  in 
the  same  manner,  also  Cosmos,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Poinsettia 
required  daylight  for  twelve  hours  to  develop  flowers. 

Some  plants  require  long  days  for  successful  flowering  and 
fruiting;  notably  radishes  and  spinach,  red  clover  and  evening 
Primroses.  One  of  the  wild  Violets,  Viola  papilionacea,  was  kept 
constantly  in  blossom  from  March  to  November,  by  allowing  the 
plants  to  receive  only  eight  hours  of  daylight. 

In  some  experiments  electric  light  was  used  to  prolong 
the  growing  period. 

E.  G.  Britton. 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 


Departments 

The  Gardener's  Miscellany 

Mid-January — about  this  time  of  year  an  after-Christmas 
influenza  is  wont  to  attack  us  with  its  exhaustion  and  lassitude. 
Our  Doctor,  if  he  has  any  sense  of  humor,  orders  us  to  bed  for  a 
complete  rest  for  a  week  or  two,  blessed  respite  from  responsibil- 
ity. This  means  time  to  read  with  a  clear  conscience;  time  to 
go  over  the  Catalogs  and  order ;  time  to  make  our  plans  for  the 
coming  spring.  Indeed  I  owe  the  plan  of  my  own  dear  garden 
to  a  prolonged  convalescence  from  tonsilitis.  The  very  fact  that 
you  don't  feel  able  to  work  too  long  at  a  stretch  gives  pause  for 
reflection  and  saves  you  from  many  errors  of  too  hasty 
enthusiasm. 

After  looking  over  the  Christmas  Garden  books  and  marking  Books 
them  for  easy  reference  I  always  come  back  to  my  good  old 
stand-bys.  I  cannot  start  the  year  without  browsing  again  over 
Pot-pourri  of  a  Surrey  Garden  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle  (Dutton 
1901)  and  wandering  leisurely  through  the  Life  of  the  Fields 
with  Richard  Jefferies  (Longmans  Green  1884)  and  puttering 
about  "  Walden"  with  Thoreau.  I  have  to  look  over  the  pictures 
of  Outlines  of  Trees  in  Winter  (Annie  Oakes  Huntington).  And 
then  go  thoughtfully  over  Miss  Jekyll's  Color  Schemes  in  the 
Flower  Garden,  and  Clutton-Brock's  Studies  in  Gardening.  The 
re-reading  of  these  last  two  has  become  a  sacred  rite  to  be 
performed  each  January. 
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Do  this  and  I  warrant  you  that  you  will  be  worked  up  to  so 
exalted  a  pitch  that  you  will  want  to  do  your  garden  all  over. 
For  practical  support  of  our  perennial  hobby  let  us  now  turn  to 
The  American  Flower  Garden  by  Neltje  Blantjen  (Mrs.  Double- 
day), — it  is  the  next  step  beyond  Mrs.  Ely's  Hardy  Garden. 
And  of  course  we  cannot  get  through  the  spring  without  that 
most  practical  little  book  A  Year  in  my  Garden  by  Mrs.  William 
Verplanck,  which  reminds  us  at  the  crucial  moment  Of  the  very 
thing  we  had  forgotten  to  do.  Another  little  book  to  tuck  in 
your  garden  basket  is  The  Garden  Guide  (De  la  Mare  and 
Company,  13S  West  37th  street,  New  York,  only  75  cents). 

By  the  time  you  have  perused  all  this  literature  you  will 

Spring  undoubtedly  have  a  relapse  of  the  Grippe.    That  well  over,  begin 

Alter-  again  this  time  with  an  architectural  paper  pad  all  marked  out 

ations  with  little  blue  squares  and  draw  any  beds  or  borders  that  you 

are  going  to  change,  allowing  a  foot  to  each  square.    You  have 

no  idea  how  it  simplifies  matters.     For  instance  "perennials 

should  be  planted  a  trifle  closer  than  half  their  height,"  says 

our  Garden  Guide.     That  means  about  two  feet  apart,  for  a 

big  clump  of  Phlox  etc.     So  mark  off  nine  squares  for  a  good 

group  or  six  feet  for  a  patch  of  big  Columbine.    In  this  way  you 

will  see  just  how  many  plants  you  have  to  order.     And  do  you 

know  the  "Introductory"  to  the  Garden  Blue  Book  by  Leicester 

Holland  (Doubleday,  Page  1915).    The  sample  planting  on  Page 

6  is  a  tremendous  help  in  the  composition  of  a  border ;  it  is 

marked  out  in  squares. 

Com  position"         When  your  perennials  are  placed  on  the  plan  you  come  to  the 
of  a  "fillers"  and  that  means  seeds — God  Bless  Them.     How  we  all 
Border  do  love  those  clean  little  promises  of  summer  delight  all  neatly 
done  up  in  their  packages.    The  longer  the  name  the  more  they 
intrigue  me.  I  certainly  do  love  the  long  descriptive  Latin  names. 
You  know  in  an  instant  what  they  are  going  to  look  like  when 
plumosa,   tomentosa,   cerulea,   rosea,   quadrifolia   or   glomerata 
follows  their  family  name.    And  what  a  help  it  is  when  debating 
Tiie  whether  to  plant  them  in  sun  or  shade,  rock-work  or  sand,  wet 
Comport  op   0r  dry,  to  see  on  the  envelopes  alpestris,  maritima,  rupestris, 
Latin   neglectus,   aquatilis  or   oulbifera.     The  stenographer  has  just 
Names  asked  me  if  this  is  a  joke!     No,  it  is  no  joke,  but  what  I  truly 
ihink.    If  you  all  had  to  hunt  around  as  much  as  the  Bulletin 
editors     do    to    find     out     what     our    beloved    correspondents 
mean  by  "that  prettiest  kind  of  Thalictrum"  or  "that  easily- 
grown  kind  of  tall  blue  Campanula" — (Farquhar  lists  fourteen 
garden  varieties!)  you  would  say  with  me,  Blessed  be  the  Latin 
names. 
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History  repeats  itself  and  so  does  my 'seed  list  of  annuals. 

Agcraium  Dreer's  Blue  Perfection  ANNUAL 

Vaughan's  Mexicanum  cocmleum  n  , 

Farquhar's  Little  Gem  OEEDb 

Balsam  Double  salmon-pink 

Candytuft  Mauve 

Calendula  Orange  King  and  Meteor 

Celosia  plumosa  Yellow  only 

Antirrhinum 

Asters  Sutton 's  Blue  Single 

Coreopsis  Dark  maroon  only 

Feverfew 

Gypsophila  elegans 

Larkspur  Sutton  's  dark-blue 

Lavatera  Sutton's  Loveliness 

Linaria  Sutton's  white 

Matthiola   oicornis  (Scented) 

Marigolds  Dwarf  French 

Tall  lemon-colored 
Little  Broivnie 

Nicotiana  affinis  Sanderae   Hybrids 

Phlox  Drummondi  Isabellina   and  Chamois-rose 

Poppy  Shirley  and  Carnation  Flame 

Petunia  Burbank's  blue  and  Diener's  pink 

Stocks  Mauve  and  pink  and  ecru   (10  weeks) 

Verbena  Sutton  's  Ellen  Wilmott 

Zinnias  Cream-white    and    flesh-salmon 

The  above  is  of  course,  a  very  sketchy  list,  they  are  simply 
the  annuals  that  I  cannot  do  without. 

For  those  who  like  adventures  in  gardening  and  wish  each  New 
year  to  make  new  plant  acquaintances,  I  would  advise  trying  Varieties 
some  of  the  California  annuals  such  as   Collinsia   hicolor,   an  'California 
annual  two  feet  high  preferring  a  semi-shaded  place.    Sow  early  Annuals 
where  they  are  to  bloom.    As  they  mature  in  twelve  weeks  they 
make  a  good  ground  cover  for  Tulips.    These  California  annuals 
such  as  Nemophila,  Layia,  Phacelia  and  Escholtzia  do  better  if 
sown  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  and  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground ;  most  of  them  are  through  blooming  in  time  to  give  their 
space  up  to  the  ten-week  Stocks  and  Asters  which  you  have  set 
out  at  the  end  of  June.    For  newly  ploughed  ground  which  needs 
a  quick  covering  the  first  season,  nothing  is  better  than  Payne's 
No.  1  mixture  of  California  wild  flower  seeds.    If  scattered  thinly 
very  early  in  the  spring,  the  strange  little  flowers  keep  you  busily 
studying  your   botany  till  frost   comes.     Payne  has   a  No.    2 
mixture  for  shady  places.    His  address  will  be  found  in  the  Seed 
Directory  in  this  Bulletin. 

Last  season  my  foreign  seeds  of  St.  Anthony's  AVillow  (white  Last  Year's 
Epilobium)  did  not  germinate,  neither  did  the  new  giant  yellow  Failures 
Scabiosa,  but  I  have  sent  for  them  again  as  they  are  so  well 
worth  any  trouble  it  takes  to  get  them.     If  the  true  Brazilian^ 
Heavenly  Blue  Morning-glory  will  flower  for  you  you  are  indeed 
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favored  of  the  gods.  Out  of  six  packets  started  under  glass  in 
February  none  bloomed  for  me  either  in  my  Mother's  garden 
on  the  Hudson,  nor  in  my  sheltered  garden  by  the  sea.  They 
grew  luxuriantly  in  both  places,  entirely  covering  a  tall  pergola, 
and  in  October  began  to  show  a  few  small  buds,  one  belated 
blossom  opening  in  November  a  muddy  rose-color  (it  may  have 
been  the  frost  that  killed  it).  The  same  complaint  comes  from 
England  this  year,  and  yet  the  plant  which  we  all  saw  blooming 
in  Mrs.  Lloyd's  garden  came  from  Sutton's  seed.  Some  think 
that  its  not  having  flowered  is  a  matter  of  the  last  year's  plants 
not  having  had  the  right  fertilization  from  Brazilian  humming- 
birds. However,  it  too  is  worthy  the  exertion  to  gain  that 
"Capri"  blue,  and  this  time  I  shall  try  California  and  French 
seeds  and  report  to  you. 

Blue  The  only  dark  blue  Petunia  which  comes  absolutely  100% 
Petunias  true  violet  blue  from  seed,  is  Luther  Burbank's  (Santa  Rosa, 
California) .  It  is  not  as  velvety  as  the  variety  grown  by  Herman 
Huebler  (Groton,  Mass.)  which  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
He,  however,  only  sells  plants,  not  seeds,  and  sees  every  one  in 
bloom  before  he  sends  it  to  you,  in  this  way  keeping  up  his 
reputation  for  perfect  color  and  texture. 

Richard  Diener  advertises  a  blue  Petunia,  but  out  of  many 
packets  grown  last  year  none  were  that  "blackish-violet"  No.  59 
M.  in  Ridgeway's  Color  Chart.  They  were  all  63  M.  and  65  M. 
— two  beautiful  colors  to  be  sure,  velvety  and  free  blooming  and 
monstrous  in  size.  Diener 's  Flesh-pink  frilled  No.  9  Petunia 
and  No.  12  Appleblossom  are  perfectly  bewitching.  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Francis  of  Ventura,  California,  is  working  on  a  blue  Petunia 
which  in  a  few  years  she  thinks  will  outshine  them  all,  mean- 
while her  Petunias  are  well  worth  getting. 

Personally  I  am  very  fond  of  plain  colored  Petunias.  They 
arrange  more  beautifully  than  any  flower  I  know,  last  for  days 
in  water,  are  sweet-smelling  and  also  take  beautiful  shapes  in 
the  vases  for  they  grow  a  little  after  being  picked. 

Mrs.  William  Lockwood  grows  a  beautiful  form  of  apricot 
hardy  Viola.  The  color  is  15'  b.  in  Ridgeway.  It  comes  from 
Sutton.  For  combination  with  dark  violet  Petunias  it  is 
perfection.  Violas  do  not  do  well  if  started  in  the  spring,  but 
sown  in  a  shady  seed-bed  in  July  they  give  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
in  late  fall  and  are  superb  the  following  season. 

For-get-me-nots,  Myosotis,  "beautiful  denizens  of  the  forest 

me-nots  and  mountain  and  marsh  invaluable  in  our  gardens,"  are  both 

biennial  and  perennial  and  are  often  incorrectly  named.     Those 

in  common  use  are  the  following  and  can  be  gotten  at   any 

nursery.     All  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Myosotis  alpestris.  (alpine)  The  usual  bedding  variety,  hardy 
but  difficult  to  keep  in  health  after  the  first  year.  Dwarf  and 
compact,  good  for  masses  and  edges  of  garden  walks.    Its  hybrid 
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Fob-get- 


named  varieties  are  Ruth  Fisher,  Victoria,  Royal  Blue   (late) 
and  Sutton's  Perfect,  (tallest). 

Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Early,  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  tufted 
habit.  Biennial  but  perpetuates  itself,  loose  and  tall  and 
beautiful  in  borders  or  among  Tulips.  Both  Miss  Jekyll  and 
Mrs.  King  recommend  this  one. 

Myosotis  palustris.  Perennial,  moisture-loving,  the  best  to 
grow  in  front  of  Rhododendron  beds  and  moist  places.  This 
variety  M.  P.  var.  Semperflorens  is  the  popular  large  For-get- 
me-not  with  the  creeping  root,  perennial,  practically  ever-flower- 
ing if  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought.  These  two  grow 
freely  in  any  moist  spot,  but  should  be  planted  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  room  to  spread  without  damaging  other  plants. 

Myosotis  sylvatica.  The  wood  For-get-me-not  is  a  perennial 
but  should  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  either  left  to  seed  itself  or 
a  stock  raised  annually  from  seed.  Easy  of  culture  in  any 
position  as  long  as  it  does  not  suffer  from  drought.  Invaluable 
for  beds  and  walks. 

On  the  shady  side  of  my  garden  the  For-get-me-nots  have 
seeded  themselves  for  years  if  undisturbed.  Every  four  or  five 
years  I  find  that  their  vitality  seems  to  weaken,  my  theory  being 
that  they  interbreed  and  need  an  infusion  of  new  blood  and 
some  new  food  in  the  way  of  fresh  soil.  I  like  sylvatica  best  for 
they  bloom  so  hard  and  abundantly  and  seed  themselves  by  July. 
Then  I.  root  them  all  up,  shaking  the  dried  plants  where  I  want 
them  next  season,  and  transplanting  my  late  annuals  where  the 
For-get-me-nots  were.  The  little  seedlings  come  up  everywhere 
where  there  is  shade,  and  they  love  to  cluster  around  the  outer 
leaves  of  Columbine  for  the  hot  weather.  In  the  fall  I  search 
them  out  and  put  as  many  as  I  need  in  lines  or  among  the 
Tulips,  always  leaving  some  where  they  have  seeded,  for  Nature 
plants  more  cunningly  than  we  ourselves,  and  they  are  charming 
coming  up  unexpectedly  in  out  of  the  way  corners.  They  seed 
themselves  in  shady  gravel  walks  particularly  well.  Some  years 
all  the  seedlings  suddenly  disappear !  I  can  account  for  it  only  by 
a  too  dry  previous  summer,  and  one  must  begin  again  with  plants 
and  seed.  At  Southampton  the  big  M.  P.  var.  Semperflorens 
blooms  almost  continually.  I  know  of  one  border  where  they 
clip  it  back  like  a  small  hedge,  but  this  is  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  sea  and  in  very  rich  moist  soil.  Inland  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  and  it  generally  rests  in  mid-summer,  giving  a  short 
season  of  fall  bloom.  Alpestris  and  sylvatica  are  the  tufted  ones 
used  for  spring  bedding. 

The  fresh  stock  of  all  choicest  seed  is  naturally  limited  and 
therefore  it  is  most  important  to  go  over  the  catalogs  as  soon  as 
they  come  and  order  early.  Be  sure  to  keep  your  seeds  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

Anna  Gilman  Hill. 
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Plant  Material. 

Good  fall  planting  is  unusual  and  few  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  attractive  trees,  shrubs  and  ground  covers  that  will  pro- 
long the  early  autumn  color  and  add  beauty  to  the  winter 
landscape. 

Many  of  the  smaller  members  of  the  Salix  group  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  background.  8.  fristis  has  particularly 
brilliant  orange  twigs;  S.  Laestadina,  only  three  feet,  carries  its 
"pussy ''-like  buds  in  orange  sheaths.  S.  alba  vittelina  Cher- 
mesina  is  a  small  tree,  the  new  wood  having  red  bark,  and 
8.  calliantha  has  pale  green  bud  sheaths  set  close  along  a  glossy 
brown  stalk. 
Winter  Comus  stolonifera,  Red  Osier  Dogwood,  spreads  by  under  - 

Shrubs  ground  runners,  rapidly  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket  which 
makes  a  good  barrier  and  bank  holder.  Its  smooth  red  stems 
produce  a  brilliant  effect  in  autumn  or  against  the  snow.  In 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit  it  resembles  the  Red-stemmed  Dogwood  of 
garden  cultivation,  but  its  habit  of  growth  is  entirely  different. 
C.  stolonifera  flaviramea,  Yellow-stemmed  Red  Osier  Dogwood, 
of  exactly  the  same  habit,  has  stems  of  vivid  yellow  green  that 
become  even  brighter  toward  spring.  It  was  found  growing 
wild  in  New  York  State  and  selected  by  some  observant  person 
for  cultivation. 

Ilex  verticiltata,  the  Black  Alder  or  Red  Winter-berry  of  our 
moist  woods  and  swamps,  should  be  more  used.  Its  long  bare 
branches  are  completely  covered  with  small  scarlet  berries.  It 
is  dioecious  like  all  hollies,  and  both  sexes  must  be  planted  to 
insure  fruit.  It  is  possible  to  graft  a  staminate  branch  on  a 
pistillate  bush  and  so  obtain  fertilization,  but  it  is  better  to 
plant  one  male  in  a  group  of  female  shrubs.  The  fruit  lasts  late 
in  the  winter  as  the  birds  are  not  fond  of  its  unpleasant  flavor 
— in  the  south  the  leaves  persist.  Ilex  Glabra,  (Inkberry),  a  small 
shrub  whose  irregular  habit  can  be  pruned  to  a  more  formal 
shape,  is  a  beauty  summer  and  winter.  Its  dark  glossy  leaves 
are  light  green  beneath,  and  the  shining  black  drupes  are 
borne  in  their  axils.  It  has  been  grown  in  England  for  years," 
but  is  a  stranger  here.  Another  neglected  native  shrub  is 
Sorbus  Aronia  arbutifolia  (Red  Choke-berry),  which  with  its 
gray  bark  and  pendent  red  fruit  clusters  produces  a  most  strik- 
ing effect.  Its  leaves  hang  until  mid-November  and  its  berries 
until  they  fall,  as  the  birds  are  not  fond  of  them.  By  pruning 
out  the  old  stems  these  bushes  can  be  kept  low  and  vigorous. 

The  Ligustrwms  (Privet),  are  more  familiar  in  a  clipped 
form,  but  as  berry  bearers  in  winter  are  very  lovely,  particu- 
larly when  planted  where  their  gray  or  black  fruits  contrast 
with  the  orange-tan  bark  of  the  Forsythia.  L.  ciliatum,  from 
Japan,  has  a  spreading  form,  gray  bark,  and  large  black  berries 
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somewhat  scattered.  L.  Ibota  is  tall  with  arching  branches, 
thickly  sown  with  small  gray  berries  in  clusters.  L.  Ibota 
Regelianum  (Kegels  Privet),  is  the  better  form  and  has  the 
same  fruit.  L.  citissimum  has  large  dull  black  berries  in  heavy 
clumps,  while  L.  macrocarpum's  fruit  is  glossy  and  oblong,  in 
close  clusters.  L.  vulgare  foliosum  has  leaves  that  persist  into 
December  and  round  dull  black  fruit.  L.  vulgare  xanthacdrpum, 
the  Yellow-fruited  Common  Privet,  carries  interesting  vivid 
yellow  green  berries  growing  in  heavy  clumps. 

Berberis, well  known  in  the  Thunbergii  and  vulgaris  varieties, 
has  many  unusual  forms — B.  Jucida  carries  its  green  leaver  well 
into  November  and  its  thick-set  red  berries  are  lovely.  B. 
diaphana  foliage  turns  a  charming  old  rose,  as  does  that  of 
B.  dictyophilla. 

Euonymus  radicans  vegetus  grown  as  a  shrub  makes  a  large 
mass  of  emphatic  glossy  green,  varied  by  the  snappy  accent  of 
its  beautiful  fruit,  a  lavender  gray  sheath  divided  into  four 
parts  to  show  the  orange  seeds.  Its  leaf  is  rounded  at  the  end. 
E.  Carrieri  has  a  longer  pointed  leaf  and  when  old  enough  to 
fruit  forms  heavy  branches.  Like  the  English  Ivy  the  leaves 
are  larger  and  of  different  form  on  these  fruiting  stems.  E. 
radicans  is  the  type — and  with  the  exception  of  E.  nanos,  all 
can  be  obtained  from  any  nurseryman.  E.  nanos  is  a  lovely 
thing  and  would  make  a  good  ground  cover  if  planted  closely 
with  its  persistent  finely  cut  foliage  of  dark  green.  Its  habit 
is  a  bit  upright  and  open.  E.  alatus,  called  Winged  Euonymus 
because  of  the  cork  wings  along  its  stems,  is  a  small  tree  from 
Japan.  Its  brilliant  foliage  and  orange  seeds  hang  fairly  late. 
E.  atropurpureous,  the  Spindle  Tree  or  Burning  Bush  of  the 
American  species,  is  a  shrub  in  very  cold  climates,  but  achieves 
twenty  feet  otherwise,  as  does  E.  Europeus.  They  both  retain 
their  bright  and  characteristic  fruit  late  into  the  autumn. 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  the  old-fashioned  Snow  berry, 
the  only  white  berry,  should  be  more  used,  for  though  it  eventu- 
ally yields  to  ice  and  snow,  it  lasts  into  the  winter.  S.  alba 
laevigatas  is  a  so-called  "improved"  form  with  heavy  clusters 
of  large  berries,  which  quite  lack  the  grace  of  the  type.  S. 
vulgaris,  (Indian  Currant  or  Coral  berry),  bears  clusters  of 
tiny  purple  red  berries  in  amazing  numbers  along  its  slender 
tan  stems.     They  resist  snow  and  are  neglected  by  the  birds. 

Leiicothoe  racemosa,  common  to  all  our  swamps  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Florida,  is  an  ericaceous  plant  invaluable  for  mass- 
ing, where  large  effects  are  wanted.  Its  gorgeous  late  fall  color- 
ing and  the  deep  red  of  its  twigs  in  winter  make  it  most  desir- 
able. L.  Catesbaei,  while  a  native  of  the  south,  is  hardy  north. 
Its  leaves  persist,  the  lower  ones  keeping  their  lustrous  green 
and  the  upper  ones  turning  a  deep  red,  as  do  the  scales  over  the 
flower  buds. 
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Pieris  floribunda  holds  its  glossy  foliage  all  winter,  and  its 
flower  racemes  make  tassel-like  ends  to  each  branch,  enlivening 
with  their  pale  green  the  deeper  leaf  color.  It  is  hardier  than 
P.  Japonica,  which  has  reddish  flower  racemes  and  longer, 
thinner  leaves. 

Zenobia  pulverulenta  is  a  delightful  shrub  for  planting  with 
Rhododendrons  and  Pieris.  Its  orange  red  leaves  are  a  gray- 
underneath,  persisting  into  the  winter. 

Bubus  laciniatus — a  commercial  blackberry  in  California — 
is  a  beautiful  mass  of  color  until  late  in  December.  The  purple 
stems  are  low  and  spreading  and  the  three  parted  leaves,  a  good 
dark  sulky  green,  turn  bronze.  It  would  be  lovely  hanging  over 
a  wall  or  in  shrubbery.  B.  Giraldiannus  is  rarer  and  in  winter 
its  bare  arching  stems  of  dark  red  with  a  thick  gray  bloom  over 
them  make  a  most  striking  effect. 

Ground  There  are  many  ground  covers  that  are  especially  good  in 
Covers  ^a^  an<^  winter,  varing  from  a  low  creeping  shrub  to  close  mats. 
Of  the  former  is  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  (Yellow  Root)  which 
spreading  by  suckers,  sends  up  two  foot  branchless  stems.  Its 
value  lies  in  its  color,  its  ability  to  grow  in  shade  or  sun,  and  its 
habit  of  growth  which  smothers  weeds,  but  never  makes  a  tangle 
that  man  or  horse  cannot  walk  safely  through.  Its  leaves,  a  good 
green  all  summer,  turn  bright  yellow  with  bronze  tones,  and 
persist  until  early  winter.  Plant  with  the  Cornus  and  you  will 
have  a  wonderful  mass  of  color.  Bhus  canadensis  or  Bhus 
aromatica,  a  more  untrammeled  shrub,  spreads  vigorously  from 
rooting  branch  tips.  It  is  useful  for  holding  banks  where  a 
stream  may  overflow,  as  it  is  tall  enough  to  rise  above  a  wash 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  pressure.  The  catkins  are  decor- 
ative and  the  wood  aromatic.  The  foliage  turns  brilliant 
orange  and  scarlet. 

Of  all  the  Hypericums,  lovely  beyond  words  for  summer 
bloom,  only  Buckleyi  is  a  ground  cover — a  close  mat  of  dull 
green  with  bronze  and  lavender  overtones.  Mahonia  aquifolia 
(Oregon  Grape),  two  to  three  feet  high,  is  perfectly  hardy. 
Spreading  thickly,  its  dull  bronze  leaves  resemble  the  holly  in 
form  but  have  a  leathery  pebbled  texture.  Decorative  blue 
berries  appear  in  the  spring  and  drop.  M.  repens,  only  twelve 
inches  high,  has  a  blunter  leaf  and  more  color  in  it.  Pachysandra 
we  all  know,  but  Pachistima  Canbyi  is  a  most  valuable  cover 
that  has  been  hard  to  obtain,  and  is  little  used.  It  grows  in  a 
close  mat  of  small  leaves,  set  closely  on  short  stems,  which  turn 
bronze  and  green  with  cold.  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi  (Bear- 
berry)  is  a  fascinating  native  ground  cover  whose  ten-inch 
stems  are  closely  set  with  small  dark  green  blunt  leaves  of 
leathery  texture.  Its  red  fruit  the  size  of  pea  is  beloved  of 
birds  and  soon  garnered.  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idea  (Mountain 
Cranberry),  an  ericaceous  plant,  makes  an  excellent  cover  of 
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heavy  mats.     Its  small  round  deep  green  leaves  are  crowed  on 
the  stems;  its  dark  red  acrid  berries  are  liked  by  birds. 

Potentilla  tridentata  has  glossy  green  three-compounded 
leaflets  forming  a  thick  mass,  that  bronzes  with  cold  weather. 
Helianthemum  Chamaecistus  (Kock  Kose)  grows  in  procumbent 
dark  green  mats  less  than  a  foot  high,  the  dull  green  leaves 
persisting  all  winter.  Caluna  vulgaris,  in  straggling  mats  with 
occasional  tufts,  has  an  attractive  winter  color  that  is  enlivened 
by  gray-white  flower  buds  already  formed  for  the  spring.  It 
likes  a  sandy  soil. 

In  so  brief  a  paper  the  more  usual  shrubs  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted — the  Witch  Hazels,  native  and  Chinese,  Benzoin,  r 
Bayberry,  Corylus,  Viburnum,  and  the  large  group  of  Cotoneas- 
ters,  of  which  C.  Horizontals  is  so  desirable.  Nor  have  any 
Craetagus,  Malus,  or  the  Roses  with  their  brilliant  fruit,  been 
touched  upon.  Those  mentioned  have  all  been  seen  this  fall, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  Andorra,  Andrews,  Hicks,  The 
Eastern  Nurseries,  Kelsey  or  The  Elm  City  Nursery. 

Mary  Helen  Wingate  Lloyd. 
Special  Plant  Societies. 

The  American  Iris  Society  was  organized  January,  1920,  to  American 
promote  the  culture  and  improvement  of  Iris  by  exhibitions,  Iris 
lectures,  published  notes  and  reports,  the  establishment  of  trial  Society 
and  show  plantings,   and  by  creating  a  central   authoritative 
bureau  of  information  on  all  questions  of  Iris  interest.    Anyone 
interested  in  Iris  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  payment  of  the 
$3.00    annual   dues,    or   $25.00    life   membership.      Besides   the 
Bulletins    of    the    year,    members    are    also    entitled    to    the 
publication  The  Flower  Grower  for  the  year,  in  which  many 
items  of  current  interest  to  the  Society  appear,   and  all  the 
reports  of  the  officers.     A  member  is  entitled  to  share  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  to  receive  notice  of  and  attend  all  meet- 
ings, to  exhibit  at  any  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  to  make  use  of  the  library  and  to  receive  all  publications 
of  the  Society. 

Commenting  editorially  in  The  Garden  Magazine  on  this 
recently  organized  Society,  Mr.  Leonard  Barron  said  in  effect 
(I  quote  from  memory)  that  though  he  had  officiated  at  the 
birth  of  several  Plant  Societies,  this  last  was  the  lustiest  infant 
of  them  all,  and  referred  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members. 
Among  them  are  hesitant  beginners,  garden  lovers  of  wide 
experience,  commercial  growers  and  connoisseurs. 

Among  the  important  activities  are  the  carefully  planned 
trial  and  show  gardens  started  at  the  Bronx  Botanical  Gardens, 
New  York,  at  Ithaca  in  connection  with  Cornell  University,  and 
for  the  Japanese  Iris  at  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  Brooklyn, 
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New  York.  In  addition  to  these  gardens  many  local  clubs  are 
making  park  plantings  in  their  towns  which  should  be  an  object 
of  great  interest  in  a  few  years.  The  charm  and  fascination  of 
the  genus  Iris  manifests  itself  in  many  forms  adapted  to  wide 
variations  in  soils,  in  climates,  and  in  exposed  or  protected  sites, 
and  to  guide  the  choice  for  our  gardens  will  be  one  of  the 
practical  benefits  of  these  public  gardens  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Two  annual  meetings  and  several  exhibitions  were  held  last 
year,  and  the  policy  of  encouraging  small  shows  over  a  wide 
area,  and  giving  as  prizes  plants  of  rare  varieties  has  proved  a 
popular  one.  Three  Bulletins  have  been  issued  and  two,  at 
least,  will  be  issued  annually  by  decision  of  the  Directors.  A 
page  of  current  notes  has  been  given  the  members  each  month 
in  The  Flower  Grower,  and  a  very  readable  page  it  is. 

Just  in  print  and  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  American 
Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural  Nomenclature,  is  a  check  list, 
representing  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  This  is  uninteresting,  but 
distinctly  valuable  in  correcting  nomenclature,  getting  synonyms 
etc.  Of  more  popular  interest  is  the  symposium  of  varieties  to 
be  made  this  winter  and  a  rating  given  to  each  by  a  selected 
jury.  This  will  help  the  amateur  in  selecting  the  best  varieties 
for  the  garden  just  as  this  work  of  the  American  Peony  Society 
has  helped  in  the  selection  of  Peonies.  A  bibliography  or  Iris 
literature  is  in  preparation  and  lantern  slides  are  being  made  to 
loan  or  rent  to  Garden  Clubs  and  Horticultural  Societies. 

Remittances  for  membership  may  be  made  to  Frank  H. 
Presby,  treasurer,  95  Upper  Mountain  Avenue,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  Communications  on  other  topics  in  connection  with  the 
Society  should  be  sent  to  the  secretarjT,  R.  S.  Sturtevant, 
Wellesley  Farms,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  Americans  interested  in  gardens  who 
expect  to  be  in  Europe  in  the  spring  will  bear  in  mind  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Iris  Conference  in  Paris.  Membership 
in  the  American  Society  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  credential  for  ad- 
mittance to  these  meetings. 

Ella  Porter  McKinney. 

Several  months  ago  the  Chairman  of  our  committee  on  Special 

Plant  Societies  said  that  some  of  the  organizations  were  active, 

and  some  seemed  to  have  "one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 

all  buttered,"  and  this  at  the  time  seemed  a  true  diagnosis  of 

the  American  Gladiolus  Society. 

American"        Now  however,   with   great   encouragement  we   learn   of   an 

Gladiolus  extremely  successful  Annual  Exhibition   and  meeting  held  at 

Society  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  last  August,  this  being  the  twelfth  year 

since  the  Society  was  formed.     The  acting  secretary  reported  a 

membership    of   279,    and    made   a   strong   plea   for    increased 
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membership,  which  will  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its 
activities,  particularly  in  relation  to  test  grounds,  which  it  hopes 
to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  near  future.  An 
election  was  held  at  this  meeting  and  new  officers  were  elected 
for  two  years. 

The  trial  grounds  of  the  St.  Thomas  Horticultural  Society 
were  an  innovation  and  an  inspiration  to  the  members  of  the 
American  organization  both  in  regard  to  their  equipment  and 
because  of  the  35,000  plants  under  observation.  We  hope  a  new 
era  of  activity  for  the  American  Society  has  begun,  and  the  new 
secretary  has  agreed  to  keep  us  posted  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  from  now  on. 

All  admirers  of  this  lovely  flower  owe  a  great  debt  to  Mr. 
Madison  Cooper  who  with  his  untiring  effort  has  kept  the  Society 
alive.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  in  Gladiolus  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  campaign  for 
new  members  and  affiliate  themselves  with  the  organization.  A 
two  dollar  membership  includes  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
Flower  Grower,  an  excellent  garden  magazine.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  Madison  Cooper,  Calcium,  New  York. 

Margaret  L.  Gage. 

News  and  Views. 

Perhaps  a  very  homely  hint  in  regard  to  handling  seedlings  From  the 
might  be  considered  of  sufficient  practical  use  for  other  Garden  Wilmington 
Clue  members.     This  is  the  use  of  a  common  kitchen  cooking  Garden 
fork,  about  7  or  8  inches  long  with  a  black  wooden  handle  and  Club 
three  steel  prongs  about  4  inches  long,   for  pricking  off  and 
transplanting  young  seedlings.    From  time  immemorial  it  seems 
to  me  that  gardeners,  either  professional  or  amateur  have  found 
merit  in  the  use  of  a  wooden  label  for  this  process  of  pricking 
off.     With  my  idea  even  the  tenderest  rootlet  is  immune  from 
being  torn  or  bruised,  and  I  find  that  several  of  my  friends  have 
adopted  this  plan,  and  that  my  own  particular  fork  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  possession  of  my  own  gardener — could  a 
more  subtle  or  practical  compliment  be  paid  to  me?    Incidental- 
ly I  use  this  fork  also  for  very  light  and  superficial  surface 
cultivation  of  the  tiny  rows  of  tender  baby  seedlings  when  they 
are  struggling  through  the  toilsome  February  days  in  window 
boxes. 

I  want  to  speak  to  those  members  who  are  interested  in  green-  From  the 

houses — small  greenhouses  especially — of  the  value  of  Tobacco  Garden 

Plant   Nicotiana   affinis   to   use    as   high   material   indoors   in  Club  of 

spring.    We  have  had  great  success  with  it.  Allegheny 

In  October  we  take  in  young  plants  about  four  to  six  inches  County 
and  plant  in  rich  soil  in  4-inch  pots.     Shift  them  once  into  6- 
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inch  pots.  If  you  wish  to  raise  from  seed  for  winter  use,  sow  no 
later  than  August. 

My  morning  room  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  we  place  at 
intervals  against  the  glass,  plants  of  Nicotiana  six  feet  high, 
rising  from  a  mist  of  Primula  malacoides,  with  here  and  there 
a  few  pink  Azaleas,  Deutzias  and  blue  and  white  Hyacinths, 
Enchantress  and  La  Grand  esse,  or  pink  and  white  Tulips,  Joost 
van  Vondel  and  Murillo.  Then  all  the  boxes  opposite  are  filled 
with  blue  and  lavender  Cineraria,  and  perhaps  for  good  measure, 
some  brass  pans  with  yellow  and  white  Cowslips  (English  Prim- 
roses).   This  is  a  delicious  combination. 

We  first  forced  Nicotiana  and  Deutzia  during  the  war,  when 
plants  were  scarce,  and  before  we  finally  closed  the  little  green- 
house. Never  since  have  we  been  without  them,  and  I  have 
found  nothing  as  lovely  to  take  their  places. 

Perhaps  someone  can  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  in  the  East, 
' '  Fish  meal ' '  to  use  as  a  fertilizer  on  my  ferns  ?  When  we  were 
in  Santa  Barbara  winter  before  last,  I  saw  it  being  used  and 
brought  back  a  small  package  which  I  have  used  with  great 
success.  Now  I  need  more,  and  the  question  is,  where  can  I  get 
it?    Help  me  if  you  can. 

The  light  To  the  woman  messing  about  in  her  own  garden,  light  weight 
leaf  rake  tools  are  essential.  From  the  Orient  comes  a  wide  light  rake 
at  last  of  bamboo  which  is  used  by  the  natives.  Their  lightness  and 
rigidity  appeal  to  all  who  use  them.  They  sweep  like  a  broom 
and  rake  like  a  steel  rake.  They  are  heartily  endorsed  by 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  and  can  be  obtained  in  two  sizes, 
smaller  size  $1.50  and  the  larger  $2.00.  You  should  place  your 
order  now  for  next  season's  delivery  on  account  of  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  importation.  Weight  about  12  ounces. 
Send  joint  orders  to  reduce  express  charges.  To  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Lisa  B.  Atkinson,  Garrison,  Maryland. 

The  Maryland  Garden  Clubs  are  all  meeting  together  this 
winter  at  a  series  of  five  illustrated  talks  on  gardens  and  allied 
subjects  by  the  best  lecturers.  An  excellent  idea  for  other 
groups  of  Clubs  to  copy. 

Garden        There  has  been  a  great  interest  this  season  in  garden  plans, 

Plan  beginning  with  the  contest  in  Philadelphia  started  by  the  Society 

Competi-  for  Little  Gardens,  where  the  problem  was  "A  Design  for  Treat- 

tions  ment  of  the  typical  Suburban  Back  Yard."    This  was  open  to 

all  comers  and  the  prize  was  won  by  Prentiss  French  of  Olmstead 

Brothers. 

Among  the  Clubs,  also,  there  were  competitions.  One  at 
Ridgefield  where  Mr.  Fletcher  Steele  awarded  the  prize  to  Miss 
Mary  Linda  Bradley.  The  plans  for  this  competition  were  most 
remarkable  in  every  detail,  the  judge  saying  that  they  were  on 
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a  par  with  professionals.  Another  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Helen  S.  Jones  by  popular  acclaim  at  the  same  exhibition.  In 
another  competition  at  the  South  Shore  Garden  Club  Mrs. 
William  Decatur  Parsons  won  the  prize  with  her  plan  for  a 
mixed  border. 

The  latest  competition  was  in  the  Ulster  Garden  Club  at  Ulstee 
Kingston,  New  York.    The  problem  here  was  a  back  yard  garden.  Club 
fifty  feet  by  fifty  on  a  convential  suburban  lot.    It  was  judged  Contest 
by  a  scale  of  one  hundred  points,  ten  possible  points  for  each  of 
the   following:      Suitability   for   back   yard;    ease    of   upkeep,  » 

practicability  and  conveniences ;  fence,  hedge  or  boundary ;  effect 
when  seen  from  the  house;  variety  and  hardiness  of  plant 
material  used;  color  effect;  succession  of  bloom;  relation  to 
house,  and  least  original  expense. 

The  judges  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  splendid  know- 
ledge of  plants,  good  taste  and  originality  shown  in  these  plans. 
The  Ulster  Club  has  certainly  some  practical  "Gardeners  of 
Taste ' '  among  its  members.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Herman 
Kelly  of  Kingston  and  also  of  the  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club. 
Her  plan  was  informal  in  treatment  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  balanced  and  made  ample  provision  for  compost  heap 
and  cold  frame,  as  well  as  a  charming  arbor  and  bird  bath,  etc. 
She  connected  the  garden  with  the  house  very  cleverly  with  a 
small  terrace  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  sense  of  space. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Spencer  L.  Dawes  for  a 
semi-formal  treatment  enclosed  in  simple  wire  fence,  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  choice  roses  and  vines.  The  planting  was 
confined  to  a  border  around  the  edges  of  the  garden,  with  a  low, 
narrow  inner  bed  for  choicer  plants  which  was  charmingly 
placed. 

Mrs.  George  Washburn  won  the  third  prize  for  a  simple  and 
practical  planting. 

Mrs.  Nielson  Parke  won  the  fourth  prize  for  a  very  beautiful 
plan  of  paved  garden,  using  an  old  mill  stone  as  its  central 
feature.  This  plan  would  have  received  the  first  prize  had  it 
been  practical  for  a  back  yard  garden.  It  was  more  suitable 
for  a  side  garden,  being  so  decorative  and  architectural  that 
it  should  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  house  from  the  street. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  these  prize  winning  plans  may  be 
either  printed  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulletin  or  at  least  be 
on  exhibition  at  our  office,  as  an  inspiration  for  the  rest  of  the 
Clubs. 

In  judging  garden  plans  it  is  most  important  that  at  least 
one  of  the  judges  understands  plant  material,  for  at  a  certain 
public  competition  three  gifted  architects  were  chosen  as  the 
judges.  The  practical  gardener  could  not  help  but  smile  when 
she  noted  that  the  prize  winner  of  a  back  yard  garden  plan  had 
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used  a  hedge  of  Mahonia  (selling  now  at  $1.50  to  $2.00  each  for 
18  inch  plants).  Another  plan  has  Cosmos  and  Spirea  Van- 
Houttii  blooming  luxuriantly  side  by  side;  "verily  October  wed 
with  May."  How  was  the  architect  to  know  that  this  was  a 
Horticultural  Anachronism  ? 

Emily  Perkins  Knapp. 


Garden  Pests  and  Remedies    . 

For  scale  on  Eaonymus  radicans  use  an  emulsion  composed  of 
one  cake  Ivory  soap  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  kerosene  with 
enough  water  to  make  it  spray.    Mix  thoroughly. 


Fight  Mice  Among  Fruit  Trees  Now. 

Anyone  who  recalls  the  damage  done  by  mice — and  partly 
perhaps,  by  rabbits — to  young  fruit  trees  during  the  winter  of 
1920,  will  be  interested  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  that  now  is  the  time  to  combat  such 
pests  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  injury. 

The  plan  is  simply  the  use  of  poisoned  bait.  A  standard 
formula  is:  one  ounce  powdered  strychnine  (alkaloid),  one  ounce 
powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  one-eighth  ounce  or  less  of 
saccharin,  thoroughly  mixed  and  then  sifted  with  a  pepperbox 
over  50  pounds  of  crushed  wheat,  or  40  pounds  crushed  oats,  or 
30  pounds  of  oatmeal,  the  grain  to  be  constantly  stirred  in  a 
metal  vessel  meanwhile,  so  that  the  poison  will  be  uniformly 
distributed  through  it. 

In  view  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  material  and  its 
possible  effects  on  poultry,  pets  and  desirable  bird  neighbors,  it 
is  recommended  that  portions  of  the  bait  be  placed  in  old  tin 
cans  of  which  the  covers  are  partly  pushed  to.  These  cans 
should  then  be  placed  under  boards,  in  brush  piles  or  at  the  base 
of  trees  throughout  the  orchard,  nursery  or  wherever  tree  injury 
may  be  anticipated. 

Such  containers  will  not  only  keep  the  poison  out  of  reach  of 
animals  that  it  is  not  meant  for,  but  also  provide  attractive 
haunts  and  shelters  for  the  marauding  mice,  which  once  lured 
inside  will  soon  devour  the  bait  and  suffer  the  inevitable 
consequences. 

Of  course,  as  in  fighting  cutworms,  borers  or  any  other  pest, 
no  one  method  will  prove  all  sufficient  in  preventing  winter 
injury  to  trees  by  rodents.  However,  the  method  outlined  above 
is  well  worth  being  included  as  one  of  the  ways  of  saving  our 
fruit  and  ornamental  stocks  from  unnecessary  injury. 

ROMAYNE   LiATTA    WARREN. 
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Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department. 
Wister's  Woods  Park. 

Wister's  Woods  Park  was  taken  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  1911  and  contains  about  fifty  acres.  It  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Association.  Between 
Wister  Street  and  Fisher's  Lane  it  is  bisected  by  Beifield  Avenue 
which  continues  till  merged  in  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard.  For 
a  century  these  hills,  known  as  Wister's  Woods  and  Fisher's 
Woods,  have  been  used  by  the  youth  of  Germantown  as  a  play- 
ground. Here  picnics  were  held  and  flowers  and  nuts  were 
gathered  in  their  season.  Between  the  hills  lay  a  beautiful 
meadow  where  cattle  grazed  and  through  which  rippled  a  little 
brook.  The  brook  is  sewered  over  and  now  runs  beneath  Beifield 
Avenue.  Since  Colonial  days  this  property  has  been  held  by 
the  same  families  who  still  live  there  adjacent  to  the  Park. 

John  Wister  came  to  America  from  near  Heidelberg,  in  1727. 
His  industry  soon  brought  him  wealth.  In  1741  he  bought  an 
extensive  property  in  Germantown  of  which  these  woods  form 
its  eastern  boundary.  Here  he  built  his  country  house  and 
planted  his  garden  which  is  still  noted  for  its  colonial  charm. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  have  a  town  and  country  home  both 
of  which  are  still  occupied  by  his  descendants. 

Fisher's  Woods,  east  of  Beifield  Avenue,  was  part  of  the 
property  owned  by  James  Logan  who  came  to  America,  as 
Secretary  to  William  Penn,  on  the  ship  Welcome  in  1699.  He 
held  many  honorable  offices  in  the  colony  and  was  Penn's 
representative  and  trusted  advisor  during  the  latter 's  enforced 
absences  in  England.  His  home,  Stenton,  was  built  in  1728  and 
is  now  open  to  the  public  as  an  example  of  a  colonial  home  under 
the  care  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  James  Logan's  granddaughter  Sarah,  married 
Thomas  Fisher  and  on  the  ground  inherited  from  her  illustrious 
grandfather,  Wakefield  was  built  in  1790.  Fisher's  Woods  was 
part  of  this  property. 

When  the  Garden  Clubs  began  looking  for  a  suitable  site  for 
a  wild  flower  preserve  many  different  localities  were  considered 
and  visited.  After  considerable  deliberation  and  with  the 
approval  and  assistance  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Association, 
Wister's  Woods  Park  was  selected.  The  lay  of  the  land  is 
wonderfully  attractive  and  interesting.  It  provides  northern 
and  southern  slopes,  rocky  ledges,  wooded  hills,  open  meadows 
and  a  bog,  singularly  adapted  to  every  variety  of  plant.  The 
Clubs  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Wister  as  landscape  architect.  He  made  three  plans,  gave  a 
detailed  report  and  took  about  fifty  photographs  to  show  not 
only  the  beauty  of  the  park,  but  where  planting  was  needed. 
Paths,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  will  be  as  forest  trails;  trees  and 
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shrubs  will  be  planted  first  to  form  the  background  for  the  wild 
flowers.  One  of  our  problems  will  be  to  educate  the  public  in 
Wild  Flower  preservation.  In  this  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers  will  be  of  great  assistance. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  many  varieties  of  forest  trees  and 
one  hillside  covered  with  wild  Azalea  and  Blueberries.  We  hope 
in  a  few  years  to  have  a  park  containing  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  were  originally  in  it  when  first  it  became  a  play- 
ground of  the  people. 

Letitia  E.  Wright. 

Conservation 

During  the  last  year  several  important  conferences  have  been 
held  in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  at  which  both  the  conservation- 
ists and  those  commercially  interested  in  lumber  were  present. 
One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  organization  of  these  forestry 
conferences  was  Mr.  David  Goodwillie,  Box  Manufacturer  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Goodwillie  is  the  chairman,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
to  suggest  a  forestry  policy.  His  committee  is  composed  of 
timber  owners,  lumber  users,  foresters  and  others  equally 
interested  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Henry  Cowles  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  the 
following  information:  "The  forests  are  being  used  up  faster 
than  new  forests  are  growing,  and  we  shall  be  economically 
dependent  if  we  do  not  institute  a  change  of  policy  very  soon. 
The  first  conference  was  called  in  Chicago  to  consider  what 
should  be  done.  Attending  this  were  Chief  Greeley  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  members  of  the  faculties  of  various 
Forestry  schools,  State  Foresters,  Professors  of  Botany,  and 
many  representatives  of  the  lumber  industry.  Somewhat  to  our 
surprise  we  found  we  were  nearer  to  agreeing  than  we  expected 
to  be.  Everyone  there  was  heartily  in  favor  of  setting  aside 
forests  and  other  areas  for  permanent  National  preserve.  All 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  handle  in  a  conservative  fashion  the 
remaining  commercial  forests.  Everyone  was  also  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  institution  of  a  policy  of  re-forestation  of  county 
and  other  waste  lands. 

Other  conferences  have  been  held  in  Chicago  and  in  various 
American  cities;  one  of  special  significance  was  that  at  Fair- 
port,  Iowa.  This  was  called  by  Secretary  Hoover  to  consider 
the  use  and  abuse  of  rivers.  Gathered  there  were  representatives 
of  river  industries,  including  those  interested  in  fish  and 
clam  products,  pearl  button  manufacturers,  engineers,  etc.  Bot- 
anists and  zoologists  were  also  present.  Here  again  there  was 
found  to  be  remarkable  agreement.  It  developed  that  the  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  aquatic 
life  was  largely  due  to  ignorance. 
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Honorable  John  Barton  Payne,  as  chairman  of  the  United  Annual 
States   Conservation   Committee,   is   planning   for   the   Annual  Consebva- 
Conservation  Conference  to  be  held  at  Palisades  Park,  On-the-  tion 
Hudson,  in  May,  between  the  15th  and  30th  of  the  month,  the  Conference 
date  to  be  announced  later.    Bear  Mountain  Inn  is  to  be  opened 
for   the    accommodation    of   guests,    and   the    Conference   will 
probably  be  in  session  four  days.     Major  Welsh,  Director  of 
Palisades  Park,   is   already  making  plans   for  this   important 
meeting.    The  March  Bulletin  will  have  further  details  of  this 
Conference,  in  which  Garden  Club  members  will  be  asked  to 
co-operate. 

In  October  the  Wild  Flower  Committee  of  Cincinnati  had  a  Wild 
winter  exhibit  in  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Flower 
There  were  birds '  nests  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  crow  and  Notes  : 
hawk  to  the  gray  gnat-catcher  and  humming-bird.     Parts  of  Cincinnati 
trees  showed  nests  of  the  wood-pecker  and  the  Titmouse;  bird- 
boxes  of  various  kinds  were  included  as  well.     Autumn  leaves, 
bitter  sweet  and  wild  fruits,  showing  the  bird  food  of  the  season, 
were  part  of  the  exhibit.     Two  live  owls  were  special  features. 
As  the  bank  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city  crowds  of  people  visited  it. 

This  refers  to  decorating  churches  with  Dogwood,  Laurel  and  Dr. 

Azaleas  for  weddings  and  other  festival  occasions.    Dr.  Sargent  Sargent's 

asks  that  the  churches  cooperate  in  discouraging  the  use  of  these  Request 
particular  plants. 

A  complete  list  of  the  acid  plants  given  by  Dr.  Wherry  can  Acid  Plants 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  chairman  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Committee. 

During  the   coming  year  this  club  will  offer  a  course   in  Gabden 
Botany,  with  a  geological  aspect  of  the  subject  included.     The  Club 
Weeders  had  such  a  class  last  summer,  which  was  very  success-  op  Illinois 
ful — a  suggestion  for  other  clubs. 

From  December  17th  to  January  17th  the  Chicago  Chapter  Nature 
of  W.  F.  P.  of  America  will  hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  Studies 
at  the  Art  Institute.  ExmBrr 

The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  and  the  State  Microscopical 
Society  are  associated  in  the  exhibit.  The  collection  will  include : 
Fungus  in  every  form,  grasses,  sedges  and  mosses,  weeds,  shells 
of  sea  and  land  snails,  fish,  bird  studies,  with  microscopic 
exhibits.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  speakers  of  note,  with  special 
talks  for  children  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Fanny  Day  Fabwell. 
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Historic  Trees. 

(Trees  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  which  in  age,  size  and  historic 
interest  seem  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. ) 

An  Oak  Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  primeval  forest,  about  225  years 

old,  measuring  13  feet  in  diameter,  still  strong  and  vigorous, 
stands  on  the  old  Elisha  Sheldon  place  now  owned  by  Samuel 
H.  Fisher. 

The  One  of  thirteen  set  out  by  Oliver  Wolcott    (signer  of  the 

Connecticut  Declaration  of  Independence,  Major  General  and  Governor  of 
Sycamore  Connecticut  in  1783),  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  honor 
of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Strangely  enough,  the  Connec- 
ticut Sycamore  is  the  only  one  standing.  The  trunk-girth  is 
138^  inches.  It  stands  in  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  South  Street. 

The  Is  about  200  years  old,  the  oldest  and  largest  elm  in  Litch- 

Whipping  field;  its  girth  now  is  150  inches  (12  feet  6  inches).  It  was 
Post  Elm  measured  in  1901,  by  State  Forester  Walter  Mulford,  and  has 
grown  9  inches  in  the  18  years,  one-half  inch  a  year.  An  old 
resident  used  to  tell  of  seeing  a  man  tied  to  the  tree  and  "given 
10  lashes  save  one ; ' '  this  was  about  181 5.  It  stands  on  the 
corner,  by  the  County  jail. 

The  About  170  years  old,  is  the  second  largest  elm,  measuring 

Beech  lr  116^  inches.    This  marks  the  approximate  site  of  the  old  Beecher 

Elm  home,  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Prospect  Streets. 

Tin    Sign-  Not  quite  so  old,  at  the  corner,  by  the  Wolcott  Memorial 

Post  Elm  Library,  has  the  historic  interest  of  having  advertised  on  its 
calm  Hank  the  Legal  Notices,  and  seen  conducted  in  its  shadow 
the  Sheriff's  Sales,  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  Planted  by  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  about  1790,  in  front 

Tallmadge       of  his  house  on  North  Street,  now  occupied  by  his  grand-daugh- 
Elms  ter,  Mrs.  John  A.  Vanderpoel,  measure  121,  127,  128,  129  and 

130  inches,  which  in  growth  is  practically  one  inch  a  year. 

Three  On  South  Street,  in  front  of  the  old  Kirby  place,  now  owned 

Large  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  were  probably  set  out  by  the 

Elm-  Hon.  Ephraim  Kirbj',  about  1780.     They  measure  123,  130  and 

132  inches. 

Two  Maples  The  survivors  of  a  row  planted  by  Sarah  and  Mary  Pierce, 

of  the  famous  Litchfield  Academy,  were  planted  in  front  of 
their  house  on  North  Street  about  1803. 
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Three  in  front   of  the  house  on  the  corner   of  West   and  The 
Spencer  Streets,  and  five  in  front  of  the  honse  on  the  south  Calhoun 
side  of  Prospect  Street  known  as  the  Bull  place,  now  owned  by  Elms 
Mrs    George  Eichards,  were  planted  by  John   C.   Calhoun  in 
1805,  in  front  of  the  house,  where  he  was  a  temporary  resident, 
while  a  student  in  the  Litchfield  Law  School. 

Planted  by  the  young  soldiers,  a  double  row  of  Elms  on  far  The  Trees 
West  Street  (near  the  present  home  of  Milo  Beach),  where  they  op  1812 
were  encamped. 

A  double  row  of  Elms,  on  the  Bantam  Road  at  Harris  Plains,  The  Trees 
planted   by   sixteen   young   soldiers   encamped   there    on   their  of  1863 
return  from  war  in  memory  of  their  fallen  comrades. 

Alice  E.  Kingsbury. 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield. 

At  Sagtikos  Manor,  Bayshore,  there  is  an  English  Oak  tree  Two 
of  great  size  which  has  always  been  known  as  "General  Sir  Interesting 
Henry  Clinton's  Tree."     General  Clinton  was  one  of  the  four  Trees  on  the 
Generals  who  stayed  at  the  Manor  House  during  the  Battle   SouthJShore 
of  Long  Island,  which  was  fought  August  27th,  1776.  of 

This  tree  was  probably  named  for  him  during  this  stay  with  Long  Island 
Jonathan  Thompson,  the  owner  of  the  property  at  that  time, 
and  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  David  Gardiner.  The 
patent  for  this  property,  which  has  always  been  in  the  same 
family,  dates  back  to  1692,  at  which  time  the  tree  was  known  to 
exist,  yet  due  to  its  size  it  must  be  many,  many  years  older. 

The  circumference  of  the  tree  three  feet  above  the  ground 
is  fourteen  feet  and  seven  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches 
is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  and  three  inches. 

There  is  also  on  this  property  another  interesting  tree 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  China  by  one  of  the  sea- 
faring ancestral  owners.  It  is  the  Varnish  Tree,  Koelreuteria 
paniculata.  There  are  only  a  few  trees  of  this  species  known  to 
exist  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  one  of  the — if  not  the — 
largest.  It  is  six  feet  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  three 
feet  above  the  ground;  has  a  spread  of  branches  fifty-one  feet 
and  nine  inches,  and  towers  sixty-five  feet  in  the  air.  In  the 
spring  it  bears  a  profusion  of  yellow  blossoms  which  are  some- 
what like  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  tree,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  pendant  instead  of  standing  upright.  One  often  sees 
the  outline  of  such  a  tree  in  Chinese  lacquer  work. 

Both  trees  are  over  half  a  mile  from  the  Great  South  Bay, 
yet  not  many  feet  above  tide  water. 

Florence  B.  Lentilhon. 
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Arboretum  News 

During  the  early  hours  of  November  28th,  eastern 
Massachusetts  was  visited  by  an  ice  storm  of  unprecedented 
severity,  and  a  larger  number  of  trees  have  been  destroyed  or 
severely  injured  than  by  any  other  storm  of  which  there  is  a 
record.  The  Arboretum  has  met  with  serious  losses,  but  on  the 
whole  has  fared  better  than  several  estates  in  its  neighborhood. 
Ice  The  European  Willows  which  marked  the  boundary  between 
Storm  the  north  meadow  and  the  parkway  are  badly  mutilated.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  plantations  in  the 
Arboretum.  Willows  fortunately  recover  rapidly  from  such 
injuries,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  the  damage  done 
to  these  trees  should  have  disappeared.  More  serious  is  the 
injury  to  Birch  trees,  especially  to  the  Canoe  Birch  (Betula 
papyrifera)  and  the  River  Birch  {Betula  nigra).  The  former 
have  lost  many  upper  branches,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Birch  trees 
injured  in  this  way  can  regain  the  graceful  habit  which  is  their 
great  beauty.  The  fine  specimens  of  the  River  Birch  from  forty 
to  forty-five  years  planted  are  badly  split  and  broken,  and  many 
of  them  will  have  to  be  replanted.  Some  of  the  Silver  Maples 
(Acer  saccharinum) ,  especially  those  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
MeadoAv  Road,  are  badly  broken  and  their  beauty  spoiled.  These 
trees  grow  rapidly  and  the  injured  trees  can  be  replaced  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Other  Maples,  with  the  exception  of 
small  trees  of  the  Box  Elder  (Acer  Negundo)  and  one  plant  of 
Acer  tataricum,  are  practically  uninjured.  In  the  collection  of 
Ash-trees  all  the  specimens  of  the  Green  Ash  (Fraxinus  pennsyl- 
vanica  var.  lanceolata)  are  ruined.  Ash  trees  of  other  species 
growing  with  them  are  uninjured.  Of  the  Hickories  only  the 
Bitternuts  (Carya  cordiformis)  and  the  Pignuts  (Carya  glabra) 
have  lost  branches;  the  other  species  are  uninjured.  A  few  of 
the  Plum  trees  have  lost  large  branches.  The  best  Liquidambar 
in  the  collection  is  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  branches,  as  is  the 
fine  specimen  of  the  form  of  Ulmus  pumila  from  central  Asia, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  trees  in  the  Ulmus  collection.  A  Pin 
Oak  (Quercus  palustris),  the  tallest  Oak  in  the  Arboretum 
raised  here  from  an  acorn  and  about  seventy  feet  high,  has  lost 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  its  stem.  Of  the  Lindens  only  plants  of 
the  native  Tilia  glabra  and  of  forms  of  the  European  Tilia 
vulgaria  have  lost  enough  branches  to  spoil  their  appearance. 
The  branches  of  the  Japanese  Tree  Lilacs  (Syringa  japonica) 
have  proved  brittle  and  the  plants  are  badly  injured.  All  Oak 
trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pin  Oak  already  mentioned  are 
uninjured,  as  are  the  Magnolias,  Tulip-trees,  Cercidiphyllums, 
Phellodendrons,  Tupelo  (Nyssa),  Persimmons,  Walnuts,  Horn- 
beams, Beeches,  Apples,  Pears,  Hawthorns  and  Mountain  Ashes. 
Plants  of  Populus  lauri folia  are  a  good  deal  broken ;  all  other 
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Poplars  are  unhurt.  No  conifer,  not  even  the  White  Pine,  has 
suffered,  and  none  of  the  broad-leafed  evergreens.  A  few 
deciduous-leafed  shrubs  have  lost  branches,  but  such  injuries 
are  of  slight  importance  and  are  soon  effaced. 

In  riding  through  the  parks  and  roads  of  Greater  Boston  one 
gets  the  impression  that  the  Oaks  and  Ginkgos  have  shown  the 
greatest  resistance  to  this  storm.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
of  the  numerous  Ginkgos  which  have  been  planted  in  Greater 
Boston  none  so  far  as  observed  has  lost  a  single  twig. 

Autumn  Exhibit  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
and  The  Garden  Club  of  America 

November  3rd  to  6th,  1921. 

Our  first  venture  in  official  co-operation  in  a  New  York  City 
flower  show,  with  our  name  on  the  programme,  is  over.  As  usual 
we  have  learned  much.  Our  good  friend  the  Horticultural 
Society,  was  most  courteous  and  considerate  of  our  amateur 
methods.    We  hope  to  be  of  more  use  to  them  next  time. 

Chrysanthemums,  of  course,  were  the  chief  attraction  and 
Mr.  Totty's  hardy  varieties  were  again  our  favorites.  The  rooms 
were  haunted  day  and  night  by  our  members  with  their  note 
books,  checking  up  and  identifying  and  noting  color  for  future 
use.  A  full  list  of  the  best  varieties  will  appear  in  the  March 
Bulletin. 

The  Orchid  exhibits  were  especially  beautiful.  The  exhibits 
of  Larger  &  Harrell,  Julius  Roehrs  and  Baldwin  &  Company  of 
Mamaroneck,  were  unusually  fine. 

A  novelty  was  a  superb  exhibit  of  Nerines,  a  bulbous  green- 
house plant  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  in  unusual  shades  of  deep 
salmon  red. 

The  following  prizes  were  won  by  our  members  in  the  Inter- 
Club  classes: 

Haxdy  Chrysanthemums,  outdoor  grown. 

First  Prize,  Silver  Medal  Mrs.  Bancroft  Gherardi, 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 

Second  Prize,  Bronze  Medal     Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout, 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club. 

Third    Prize,    Certificate    of     Mrs.   Harold  Irving  Pratt, 

Mezit  North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  indoor  grown. 

First  Prize,  Silver  Medal  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt, 

North  Country  Garden   Club   of  L.   I. 

Second  Prize,  Bronze  Medal     Mrs.  Kichard  Colt, 

Philipstown  Garden  Club. 

Third  Prize,   Certificate   of       Mrs.  John  A.  Topping, 

Merit  Greenwich  Garden  Club. 
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Table  Decoration  Class. 


First  Prize,  Silver   Cup 
(Offered  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York 
Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal 
Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal 


Bedford  Garden  Club. 


Washington  Garden  Club. 
Eve  Garden  Club. 


Mrs.  Sloane  's  Medal  for  the  most  meritorious  variety  of  Chrysan- 
themums not  yet  in  commerce,  won  by  Clarence  Mackay,  Esq.,  Frank 
Demac,  gardener. 

Details  of  the  Table  Decorations 

For  those  who  were  not  able  to  attend  the  exhibition  the  following 
detailed  description  of  the  tables  is  added  alphabetically.  There  were 
nine  entries: 


BEDFORD   Color  effect 

Club 

Table    covering 
Flowers  used 


Shape  of  vase 
Other  accessories 


Candlesticks 
Plates 

Cincinnati  Color  effect 

Table  covering 

Flowers  used 

Shape  of  vase 
Candlesticks 

Plates 

EAST-    Color  effect 
HAMPTON    Table  covering 

Flowers  used 


Shape  of  vase 

Candlesticks 

Plates 


Soft   blend   of   deep   ruby,   maroon,   bronze,   dull 

olive  green   and  palest  blue. 
Old,    and   soft   with   a   repeat   pattern    of   little 

birds,  cloth  dipped  in  coffee  to  make  it  ecru. 
Chrysanthemums,  small  deep  maroon. 
Chrysanthemums,  shades  of  bronze. 
Chrysanthemums,    and    two    sprays    of   brilliant. 

flame  color  (name  unknown). 
Didiscus,    Blue    lace    flower,    very    long    stems. 

Foliage,  Carrot  leaves  turned  red  falling  over 

edge. 
Very  tall  goblet-shaped  vase  of  dull  olive  green 

glass. 
Two  large  dull  olive-green  glass  compotes  set  on 

plain  black  ebony  stands,  filled  with  Avacado 

Pears  and  deep  maroon  Apples. 
Persimmons  and  Opuntias   (edible  cactus). 
Tall  dull  green  glass. 
Fine  old  very  dark  maroon  Ruby  glass. 

Bright  turquoise  blue,  pale  lemon  and  cream 
white. 

Handsome  French  embroidered  cloth  with  medal- 
lions and  insets. 

Long  sprays  of  pale  yellow  Orchid,  shorter  sprays 
of  choice  white  Orchid,   exquisitely   arranged. 

Low  bowl-shaped  vase  of  turquoise  blue  pottery. 

Candlesticks  and  compotes  to  match. 

French  lace  candle  shades. 

Cream-white  wedgewood. 

Apricot  and  pale  Italian  blue,  dark  purple. 
Cloth  of  Apricot  linen,  over  cover  of  wide  mesh 
filet,  covering  all  of  the  table. 
Apricot  and  bronze  out-of-door  Chrysanthemums 

and  warm  deep  violet  Pansies,  matching  color 

of  Grapes.  Thoughtfully  arranged  with  darker 

color  at  the  base. 
Boat   shaped,  medium   height,   pale   blue   Italian 

pottery. 
Tall  candlesticks  of  the  same,  also  two  compotes 

filled  with  two  shades  of  Grapes. 
Old    Chinese,     dull    blue    with    Apricot    colored 

Dragons. 
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Color  effect 
Table  covering 
Flowers  used 

Shape  of  vase 
Candlesticks 


Plates 


Warm  buff  and  pale  yellow. 

Cloth  of  old  Italian  embroidery. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums  and  Witch  Hazel,  beau- 
tifully  arranged  in  high   irregular   shape. 

Large  round  platter  of  dull  green  glass. 

Candlesticks  of  the  same,  with  buff  Italian  pot- 
tery compotes  filled  with  Figs  and  Grapes. 
Tall  candles  of  an  excellent  neutral  tone. 

Buff  and  green. 


Mill  brook 


Color  effect  Amethyst  and  dull  pink.     Unusual  combination. 

Table  covering  Two  crossed  linen  runners. 

Flowers  used  Exquisite    variety    of    large,   long-stemmed    dull 

pink  Carnations.     Difficult  to  arrange  well. 
Shape  of  vase  Low   Amethyst   glass   vase    on   platter   of   same. 

Twenty-nine    blossoms    used    with    their    own 

foliage. 


North 
Countrv 


Color  effect  Silvery  gray,   copper  and  purple. 

Table  covering  Heavy  round  lace  cloth. 

Flowers  used  No    flowers.       Superb     arrangement     of     purple 

Grapes,   Persimmons   and   gray   Bay-berries. 
Shape  of  vase  A  low  round  platter  of  brilliant  blue. 

Plates  Dull  fruit  design. 


North 

Shore 


Color   effect  Bronze. 

Table  covering  Small  ecru  square  cloth. 

Flowers  used  Mixed  Chrysanthemums. 

Shape  of  vase  High  jar,   arrangement  twenty-two  inches  high. 

Candlesticks  White  glass. 


JiYE 


Color  effect 
Table  covering 
Flowers  used 

Shape  of  vase 

Candlesticks 

Plates 


Neutral. 

Cloth  of  heavy  French  filet. 

White  Frau  Carl  Druschki  Hoses  and  sprays  of 
pale  yellow  Orchids. 

Six  small  low  bowls  clustered  about  a  tall  cream- 
white  urn. 

Antique   cut   glass,  with  Bay-berry   candles. 

Compotes  were  four  low  plates  containing  trop- 
ical fruits  and  two  blue  parrots. 

Luneville  China. 


Short  Hills 


Color  effect 
Table  covering 

Flowers  used 

Shape  of  vase 
Candlesticks 

Plates 


Oriental  effect  of  flame  color  and  brass. 

Square  centerpiece  of  printed  Chinese  silk,  gold 

dragon  and  flame  border. 
Chinese      lantern      plant      Physalis      Franchetti, 

arranged  with  Arum  leaves. 
Bound  vase  of  Brass. 
Large  heavy  antique  brass,  holding  short  orange 

candles. 
Brass  finger  bowls  instead  of  plates. 


Washington 


At  the  Autumn  Flower  Show  in  New  York  on  November  3rd,  Construct- 
everyone   seemed   interested   in   the   Dinner   Table   Decoration  ive 
contest.     Many  were  the  comments,  complimentary  and  other-  Criticism 
wise,  that  one  heard.    The  "Gallery"  which  followed  the  judges 
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around  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  concentrate, 
while  a  running  comment  of  enthusiastic  or  disapproving 
opinion  was  ringing  in  their  ears.  The  by-standers  were 
probably  innocent  of  their  transgressions,  but  this  must  be 
rectified  in  Shows  to  come. 

A  discriminating  man  remarked  that  if  these  tables  were 
really  arranged  to  dine  at  the  only  one  he  cared  to  sit  down  to 
for  a  whole  hour  was  the  North  Country  Club 's  dainty  arrange- 
ment of  spicy  Carnations  in  the  Amethyst  bowl! 

Everywhere  approval  was  heard  of  the  award  of  the  First 
prize.  The  Bedford  Club's  dark  ruby-glass  and  coffee-colored 
linen  and  that  high  arrangement  of  Didiscus,  Carrot  leaves  and 
Chrysanthemums  was  a  masterpiece. 

The  North  Shore's  superb  arrangement  of  Bay -berry  and 
purple  Grapes  was  most  original  and  a  great  favorite,  and 
surprise  was  often  expressed  that  it  received  no  recognition 
until  the  judges  explained  that  the  absence  of  flowers  barred  it 
from  a  contest  of  flower  arrangement ;  this  was  a  bit  too  technical 
for  most  of  us. 

We  are  so  apt  to  hear  only  the  complimentary  comments  that 
the  following  frank  opinions  will  give  us  food  for  thought ;  they 
should  be  helpful  in  planning  our  future  entries. 

One  Club  member  whose  opinion  we  all  respect  said  that 
she  was  much  disappointed  in  the  type  of  cloths  and 
accessories  used.  The  actual  arrangement  of  flowers  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  abundance  of  expensive  lace,  glass  and  pottery. 
Another  said  "All  the  tables  were  over-laden,  therefore,  out  of 
scale."  Yet  another  shrewd  observer  said  "You  have  eliminated 
the  reprehensible  use  of  showy  silver  and  glass,  but  you  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  elaborate  lace.  If  these  tables  are  to 
serve  as  models  of  good  taste  they  must  be  still  more  simple." 
An  answer  to  some  of  this  might  be  that  the  tables  were 
exceedingly  small  for  six  people.  At  the  Spring  Show  they  are 
to  be  set  for  four  covers. 

Another,  a  painter,  called  attention  to  how  much  the  color 
of  the  plates  counted,  the  solid  color  of  the  ruby-glass  and  the 
creamy  white  of  the  Wedgewood  registering  far  better  than  the 
figured  plates,  though  the  latter  were  interesting  to  people  seated 
at  the  table.  This  man  also  said  that  the  North  Shore  table 
would  have  been  better  with  dull  heavy  blue  or  green  pottery 
plates  as  the  fruit  center  was  "superbly  massive." 

The  arrangement  of  the  yellow  and  white  Orchids  on  the 
Cincinnati  Club's  table  was  in  perfect  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  table  and  this  arrangement  was  very  much  admired. 

At  the  Spring  Show  we  are  to  have  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing a  decoration  for  either  a  dinner  table,  or  for  a  simple 
luncheon  table  or  for  Japanese  arrangement.  Simplicity  hence- 
forth shall  be  our  watchword. 
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The  Garden  Club  of  Summit. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Summit,  New  Jersey,  gave  its  first 
flower  show  on  October  19th,  with  six  Clubs,  Morris- 
town,  Somerset  Hills,  Princeton,  Short  Hills,  Rumson  and 
Trenton  participating.  It  was  all  as  gay  and  pretty  and 
vivacious  as  a  debutante  should  be.  The  decorations  were  light 
and  graceful,  panels  of  treillage  with  clematis  and  honeysuckle 
entwined.  The  tables  were  covered  in  apple  green.  The  stage, 
an  artistic  arrangement  in  itself,  that  should  have  received  an 
award,  was  a  delightful  bit  of  woodland,  low  rocks  covered  with 
rock  fern  and  other  woodsy  plants ;  a  little  brook  and  small  bare 
Birches  and  Cedars,  while  a  Chinese  pheasant  gave  a  note  of 
beautiful  rich  color.  There  was  a  lovely  array  of  "artistic 
arrangements,"  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  being  a  bold  yet 
subtle  composition  of  branches  of  Bitter-sweet  berries  in  a  tall 
bronze  vase;  an  amethystine  jar  with  Niza  Chrysanthemums, 
lavender,  pink  and  yellow  in  tone,  with  sprays  of  Smoke  bush, 
leaves  of  purple  and  grey  and  red  tones;  and  an  arrangement 
of  wine-colored  Chrysanthemums  with  soft  scarlet  toned  leaves 
in  a  flat  red  copper  dish. 

The  classes  for  perennials,  Dahlias,  Roses  and  annuals  were 
filled  with  splendid  exhibits.  The  Chrysanthemums  were 
wonderfully  beautiful.  There  were  many  varieties  of  exquisite 
ones  of  artistic  form  and  jewel-like  colors — jacinth,  topaz, 
amarinth  and  old  coral,  endless  in  charm  and  beauty  and 
refinement. 

There  was  a  children's  section,  too,  which  always  gives  one 
pleasure,  for  flowers  and  children  belong  to  each  other.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  a  little  fellow  who  did  a  big  basket  of 
Cosmos,  Dahlias,  Marigolds  and  Oak  leaves,  which  his  eager 
little  fingers  had  placed  with  lightness.  There  were  exhibits  too 
of  Summit-grown  vegetables. 

The  Show  was  really  a  great  success;  everything  was  done 
for  it  that  clever  minds  and  hands  could  do.  There  was  music, 
a  sweet-faced  girl  in  a  flowered  silk  dress  of  1860  to  take  tickets 
— flower-garbed  girls  to  sell  things  at  the  booth  for  the  "Lest 
we  Forget"  committee  for  whose  benefit  the  show  was  given, 
and  many  charming  touches. 

If  Summit  can  do  this  for  her  first  flower  show,  what  may 
we  not  expect  of  her  in  the  future? 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club.  ANNIE  RUSSELL  YoRKE. 

George  (reading  from  seedsman's  catalogue)  :  "This  mag- 
nificent plant  bursts  into  an  avalanche  of  glorious  bloom  in 
June,  giving  the  garden  the  splendor  of  a  billowy,  surf -swept 
coast  or  miles  of  great  rolling  snowdrift  emblazoned  by  the 
setting  sun." 

Mabel:  Oh,  George,  do  let  us  have  a  two-penny  packet 
of  that !  — Punch. 
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Notes. 


Slides  The  Slides  Committee  wishes  again  to  call  to  the  attention 

Committee  of  the  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  the  rule 
that  "two  weeks'  notice  must  be  given  of  the  date  on  which  a 
set  of  slides  is  desired."  Many  times  a  collection  of  slides 
desired  by  a  Member  Club  for  a  certain  date  is,  at  the  time  the 
request  is  made,  at  the  other  end  of  the  State,  or  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  office.  It  should  be  easily  seen  that  due 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  slides,  their  re- 
arrangement and  re-shipment.  It  is  not  possible  to  fill  the 
requests  unless  such  notice  is  given,  and  this  rule  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 


Inter-  "While  in  France  Mrs.  Crosby  had  great  success  in  establish- 

national  ing  affiliation  with  the  "Societe  Dendrologique  de  France"  and 

Relations        with  the  "Societe  Nationale  d 'Horticulture  de  France,"  whose 

Committee       representatives  greeted  her  with  much  interest  and  cordiality 

and  undertook  to  arrange  for  the  interchange  of  publications. 

She  had  a  most  interesting  visit  at  the  Vilmorin  nursery,  the 

gardens  being  personally  shown  her  by  Monsieur  Leray. 

Mrs.  Crosby  expresses  great  appreciation  of  the  successful 
effort  of  Mr.  Dykes,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  who  arranged  that  many  members  carrying  letters  of 
introduction  from  the  Garden  Club  op  America  were  permitted 
to  visit  private  gardens. 


Historic  Several  interesting  papers  have  been  received  of  late.     One 

Gardens  from  Mrs.  Eowe  of  the  Cincinnati  Garden  Club,  with  a  descrip- 

Committee       tion  of  old  gardens  in  that  city  and  in  Lexington,  so  fascinating 

that  we  shall  all  want  to  visit  them.     This  paper  is  delightfully 

illustrated  by  photographs. 

Mrs.  Stockton  sends  charming  notes  of  the  gardens  of 
"Morven"  and  "Prospect"  at  Princeton.  Mrs.  Frazier  has 
nearly  completed  her  work  on  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mrs.  McKnight  writes  us  of  the  restoration  of  an  historic 
garden  in  an  old-world  village  in  Allegheny  County. 

These  papers  and  others  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin 
as  space  permits. 

The  Best  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 

Kind  op  °f  New  York,   pays  this  compliment  to  the   Garden   Club  of 

Publicity  America  by  saying  in  a  recent  speech:  "I  personally  think  that 
the  Garden  Club  op  America  is  doing  more  for  horticulture 
today  than  any  other  society."  The  speech  referred  to  was 
before  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners,  and  was  made  in 
introducing  Mrs.  Sloan,  who  gave  the  address  of  welcome. 
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On  October  27th  Mrs.  Sloan  wont  to  Vassar  College  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Roberts  of  the  Botanical  Department,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Orange  and  Duchess  Garden  Club,  to  tell  the 
students  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America. 

She  was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  intense  interest 
was  felt  among  the  students. 

Miss  Roberts  and  Professor  Downer,  under  whose  able 
leadership  the  Vassar  girls  are  studying  practical  gardening, 
are  most  sympathetic  with  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  many  of  these  girls  will  become,  in  later  years, 
most  valuable  members  of  individual  Clubs. 


The  Kingore  Galleries,  in  New  York  City,  on  December  13th,  Mr. 
looked  like  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Gals 
America.  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  his  flower  paintings  are  very 
popular  with  our  members.  This  year  he  has  forty-two  paint- 
ings of  gardens  and  as  many  studies  of  individual  flowers. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  out-of-door  sketches  were  two  of 
Hever  Castle  (owned  by  the  Astors),  and  two  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's own  garden.  Especially  lovely  was  "My  Cottage  in 
Spring,"  a  wealth  of  white  Plum  trees  blooming  above  Daffodils 
and  other  spring  buibs  with  an  adorable  little  English  house  in 
the  background. 

But  it  is  in  his  Flower  Portraits  that  he  excels.  In  these  he 
is  brilliant,  accurate  and  convincing.  His  eye  studies  of  peren- 
nials, Phloxes,  Magnolia  Sonlangeana,  and  Hybrid  Delphinium 
are  probably  his  three  linest  works.  His  vases  of  Mixed  Flowers 
are  daring  and  true.  His  smaller  sketches  "A  Bench  of  Wild 
Primroses"  or  his  "Wallflowers  in  a  Blue  Mug,"  were  especially 
liked.  One  of  the  loveliest  things  in  the  exhibition  was  "Papaver 
pilosum  and  Violet  Cranesbill"  {Geranium  platyphylhim) .  No 
one  but  a  true  flower  lover  and  one  with  real  knowledge  of 
plant  construction,  could  have  caught  the  illusively  lovely  charm 
of  those  lightly  poised  flowers.  His  tones  of  apricot,  orange 
and  violet  were  entrancing  and  the  drawing  of  the  intricate 
slender  stems  and  frail  foliage  was  most  satisfying. 

After  a  few  moments  chat  with  him  about  his  work  you 
realize  that  he  is  a  good  gardener,  at  his  leisure  working  among 
his  flowers  as  we  do  ourselves,  watching  them  grow  and  seizing 
their  choicest  moods  for  his  sketches.  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  is  proud  to  count  Mr.  Galsworthy  as  one  of  its  best 
friends. 


WORTHY  S 

Exhibition 
of  Water 
Colors 


(Mrs.  Kobert  Bacon  has  bought  Mr.  Galsworthy 's  most  admired 
painting  of  "Magnolia  Sordangeana"  ard  has  offered  it  as  the  prize  for 
the  "Miniature  Garden  Contest"  for  Club  Members  only  in  the  Inter- 
national .Flower  Show  in  New  York  in  the  spring). 
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New  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  season  the  Garden  Club 

Arboretum  of  Illinois  was  privileged  to  hear  the  earliest  public  announce- 
ment of  a  horticultural  enterprise  of  international  interest  and 
importance — the  projected  Morton  Arboretum.  This  great 
educational  park  will  be  established,  developed  and  endowed 
by  Mr.  Joy  Morton  on  a  three-hundred-acre  tract  of  land  lying 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Chicago  and  adjacent  to  a  large 
Forest  Preserve.  Mr.  0.  C.  Simonds,  who  may  be  called  the 
Dean  of  Landscape-gardening  in  the  middle-wrest,  will  be  the 
active  Director  in  consultation  with  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent. 
The  extent  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Morton's  plans  will  place  the 
new  Arboretum  in  the  foremost  rank  of  such  foundations. 

New  Orchid         In  1913,  Mr.  Clement  Moore,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  has 
"Garden  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 

Club  op  orchidologists  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  specialist  in 

America"  this  country  in  Orchid  hybridization,  crossed  a  very  beautiful 
hybrid,  namely  Laelia  Cattleya  Orion,  with  one  of  his  choicest 
Cattleya  aurea  (species)  plants,  and  from  this  crossing  a  number 
of  seedlings  were  successfully  raised.  One  half  of  these  some 
two  years  ago  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burrage,  and 
these  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1921.  One  of 
these  plants  had,  as  is  often  the  case  with  secondary  hybrids, 
rather  small  bulbs  and  produced  two  flowers  of  much  finer  form 
and  character  than  any  other  similar  plants.  It  is  what  is 
called  an  albino ;  that  is,  the  sepals  and  petals  were  a  pure 
white,  the  segments  being  very  wide  and  the  lip  white  with 
lemon-colored  throat.  This  Orchid  so  distinguished  and  so 
exquisite  in  form  and  color  has  been  named  "Garden  Club  of 
America. ' ' 


New  Lilac  The  number  of  flowers  named  for  our  members  is  constantly 

increasing.  Not  long  since  Vilmorin  of  Paris  named  a  prize 
Iris  for  Mrs.  Walter  Brewster ;  and  now  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
France,  has  honored  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  our  authority  on 
the  Peony,  by  bestowing  her  name  upon  a  specially  fine  new 
Lilac.  M.  Lemoine  greatly  enjoyed — as  who  did  not? — Mrs. 
Harding's  "Book  of  the  Peony,"  and  the  honor  he  gives  to  its 
author  places  her  name  at  once  among  some  of  the  finest  of 
France  and  England. 

Lilac,  Mrs.  Edward  Harding,  which  will  not  be  offered  for 
sale  for  several  years  yet,  is  very  double.  In  color  it  is  a  very 
dark  wine-red;  in  fact,  the  reddest  of  any  of  the  double  Lilacs. 
At  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d 'Horti- 
culture de  France,  May,  1921,  it  won  the  prize  for  the  finest 
seedling  Lilac  not  yet  in  commerce.  We  are  proud  of  Mrs. 
Harding's  work  and  rejoice  in  this  recognition  of  it  by  the  great 
Frenchman  at  Nancy. 
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A  new  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  been  Hospitality 
formed,  called  the  Hospitality  Committee.    It  is  for  the  purpose  Committee 
of  assisting  Hostess  Clubs  at  the  Annual  Meetings  and  is  com- 
posed of  members  from  Clubs  who  have  entertained  or  are  about 
to  entertain  the  Garden  Club  op  America. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  will  materially  assist  the 
Hostess  Clubs  by  their  past  experience  and  by  their  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  all  Clubs. 

Each  year  two  members  of  this  Committee  will  be  automatic- 
ally retired  in  the  order  in  which  their  club  has  entertained,  and 
two  new  members,  of  clubs  about  to  entertain,  appointed  to 
succeed  them.    The  Committee  is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  S.  V.  E.  Crosby,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Kobert  C.  Hill  New  York 

Mrs.  William   Band 

Mrs  Francis    B.    Crowninshield  Boston 

Mrs.  S.  V.  E.  Crosby- 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Clarence   Warden 

Mrs.  John  E.  Newell  Cleveland 

Mrs.  E.  H.  White 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Eea  Pittsburgh 

Mrs.  T.  H.  B.  MeKnight 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 

and  the  Garden  Club  of  America  announce  a  course  of  lectures 
to  be  held  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th 
Street  and  Central  Park  West,  on  the  following  dates : 

I.     January  17,  1922  -  Japanese   Flower   Arrangement. 

By  Miss  Mary  Averill 
II.     February   21,   1922  -  -  The  Arnold  Arboretum. 

By  Mr.  Loring  Underwood 

III.  March  21,   1922  -  -  -  Herbaceous  Perennials 

By  Mr.  II.  E.  Downer 

IV.  April  IS,  1922  -  -  -  English  Gardens 

By  Miss  Mary  Eutherford  Jay 

Two  most  unusual  illustrated  lectures  were  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Rutherford  Jay  in  December  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
New  York.  The  slides  have  just  been  made  from  photographs, 
either  taken  by  her  personally  or  by  her  friends  as  they  travelled 
through  out-of-the-way  districts  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  a  few 
from  choice  postal  cards  collected  en  route. 

The  first  lecture  was  on  English  gardens,  and  the  second  on 
Italian,  French  and  Spanish  gardens,  both  lectures  giving  the 
relation  of  these  old-world  masterpieces  to  our  own  American 
gardens. 

Miss  Jay  was  in  France  during  the  war,  engaged  in  intensive 
farming  for  the  Army,  and  the  second  lecture  has  many 
amusing  personal  snapshots  of  the  A.  E.  F.  with  a  garden 
background. 
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Correspondence. 

(extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  Lentilhon) 

' '  Will  it  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  to  know 
that  garden  hose  is  unknown  in  the  gardens  of  Bermuda?  And 
vet  they  flourish,  if  they  do  not  have  a  small  hurricane  or  a 
cloudburst  before  the  flowers  bloom.  Few  people  know  that 
the  only  fresh  water  in  Bermuda  is  the  water  which  falls  out  of 
the  sky,  gathered  carefully  from  the  roofs  (the  reason  the  roofs 
are  kept  so  carefully  whitewashed),  allowed  to  run  into  cisterns, 
and  used  so  economically  by  the  Bermudians,  that  a  maid 
brought  from  the  States  usually  empties  the  cistern  in  a  week 
unless  cautioned. 

Flowers  are  at  their  best  in  April,  May  and  June,  but  Roses 
bloom  almost  continuously,  and  in  great  profusion.  Hibiscus 
blooms  in  the  early  winter  and  Poinsettias  about  Christmas  time. 
These  gorgeous  flowers  grow  against  the  white  stucco  houses, 
and  as  the  leaves  do  not  show  until  the  flowers  are  finished 
blooming,  the  house  walls  look  as  though  they  were  on  fire. 
Perennials  do  not  do  well  in  Bermuda,  but  Sweet  Peas  are 
enormous,  especially  the  crinkled  varieties,  and  Freesias  grow 
wild.  Mr.  Jay  Linke  of  Pomander  Gate  has  had  great  success 
with  Dahlias,  his  garden  being  one  of  the  best.  Larkspur 
(annual)  does  exceedingly  well,  and  Easter  Lilies  grow  in  great 
profusion,  but — in  spite  of  advertisements — onions,  which  mean 
more  money  to  the  Bermudians,  grow  in  even  greater  profusion ! 

Being  much  impressed  with  the  great  use  a  Garden  Club 
would  be  to  the  garden  lovers  of  Bermuda,  I  gathered  together 
a  few  flower  lovers  on  the  lawn  of  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Hill's 
place,  Pembroke  Hall,  and  there  under  the  spreading  trees, 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  the  Bermuda  Garden  Club  was  begun.  It  is 
only  eight  months  old  now,  but  already  we  have  started  to  work 
together,  and  our  first  activity  as  a  club  is  to  try  and  find 
something  to  bring  back  the  original  elements  in  the  soil,  for 
the  best  has  been  taken  out  by  commercial  fertilizers. 

Should  any  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  be 
interested  in  seeing  Bermuda  gardens,   I  would  suggest  they 
call  on  Mrs.  Hill,  Pembroke  Hall,  Pembroke,  Bermuda,  and  she 
will  arrange  this  for  them." 
The  Flora  of  Bermuda.     By  Nathaniel  L.  Britton. 
Seribners.     $10.00. 
(The  Editor  wishes  to  call  attention  to  this  new  book) 

(extract  of  letter  from  Mr.  Bliss) 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Taf t : 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  some  more  very 
good  Iris  seedlings  yet  to  come,  flowers  that  can  stand  beside 
Dominion  and  not  be  ashamed — indeed,  some  will  challenge 
Dominion.    Bruno  is  an  even  more  wonderful  flower,  even  larger 
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than  Dominion  and  of  greater  substance,  with  the  same  richness 
of  color  and  velvety  texture — standards  buff  to  chamois,  and  falls 
a  velvety  red-brown.  Swazi — is  the  darkest  flower  I  have  raised ; 
it  is  of  Dominion  parentage  and  large,  extremely  free  flowering 
and  of  good  habit.  Cardinal — is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
Dominion  race  (which  all  come  from  three  crosses,  two  recipro- 
cal and  one  similar),  with  lustrous  velvety  crimson-toned  purple 
falls;  it  is  also  tall,  well  branched  and  full  flowering.  Tenebrae — 
is  not  so  tall  but  most  richly  coloured.  Duke  of  Bedford — is 
very  dark  purple  with  slight  toning  of  amber  and  astonishingly 
free  flowering  for  so  large  a  flower,  liomola  and  Sir  (ieorge 
Grey — are  the  most  "refined"  flowers  I  have  raised,  due  to 
their  perfection  of  form  and  clear  and  delicate  colouring. 
Unfortunately,  though  strong  and  healthy  growers,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  going  to  be  free  flowerers,  as  I  like  all  my  seedlings 
to  be.     Majestic — is  just  what  its  name  implies. 

Besides  these  Dominion  seedlings,  there  is  Citronella,  which 
is  quite  a  new  departure,  though  I  think  it  is  akin  to  Miss 
Sturtevant's  Shakinah.  It  is  a  variegata  with  flowers  of  Pallida 
size  and  form,  height  and  habit  and  exceedingly  free-flowering. 
The  colour  on  the  falls  is  also  nearly  crimson  instead  of  the 
usual  red-brown.  This  appeared  from  a  cross  made  for  other 
aims,  and  was  a  great  surprise  to  myself  when  it  first  appeared, 
so  like  Dominion,  it  is  a  piece  of  luck. 

I  have  also  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  some  very 
large  Plicatas,  with  the  marginal  colour  of  very  fine  close-sown 
spots,  much  more  beautiful  than  the  veining  and  suffusion  of 
the  old  varieties.  I  can  take  some  credit  for  these,  for  I  planned 
them  nine  years  ago  and,  after  one  or  two  tries,  have  now 
exactly  what  I  want. 

The  improvement  in  Iris  is  certainly  wonderful,  and  I  believe 
we  are  only  just  beginning. 

Very  sincerely, 

Arthur  J.  Bliss. 


Devonshire. 


New  Menibers-at-Large 


Mr.  Ethan  Allen,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Harris, 

North  Andover,  Mass.  Babylon, 

Mrs.  William  Conant,  Long  Island,   New   York. 

62  Beacon  Street,  Miss  T-  &e  T.  Hawley, 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York. 

ti.   „_,  ■■,       ,„       m   /-i          m  Mrs.  Philip  Van  Home  Lansdale, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Councilman,  *                           e   -txr  v  ^ 

v     i     -*r  •             j  „0  t>       a,    ,'  N.  E.  Cor.  Broadway  &  Webster 

York,  Maine,  and  78  Bay  State  g        .     „        p,anrispo     Cil 

Eoad,  Boston,  Mass.  Ar        ^      i   ba°   ^ancisco,   Lai. 

'                '  Mrs.   Charles   D.   Norton, 

Mrs.  Walter  Douglas,  6  East  66th  street, 

18  East  53rd  Street,  New  York.  New  York. 

Miss  Essylt  Evans,  Mrs.  Ernest  Schelling, 

Ardmore,  Pa.  New   York   and   Switzerland. 
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A  September  Roadside 

It  was  Saturday  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  and  the 
day  was  as  beautiful  as  blue  sky  and  sunshine  could  make  it. 
Our  road  led  north  for  some  twenty  miles  through  open  fields, 
filled  with  lovely  things  of  many  kinds.  "Wherever  the  growth 
by  the  roadsides  had  been  spared,  the  color  of  Asters  and  an 
occasional  scarlet  patch  of  Woodbine  or  other  brilliant  leaf  gave 
even  the  travelled  highway  a  touch  of  beauty.  The  Asters  were 
at  their  height,  great  deep  purple  ones  and  lavender  and  white. 
The  Joe-Pye  weed  had  faded  to  a  soft  brown  and  stood  among 
the  grasses  and  the  low  shrubs,  a  perfect  foil  for  the  Goldenrod, 
which  was  still  brilliant.  Wherever  the  fields  were  damp,  the 
ferns,  osmundas  largely,  had  turned  the  golden  bronzy  color 
that  September  brings  to  them,  and  they  were  as  good  to  look 
at  as  in  their  greenness  of  midsummer.  The  little  and  big 
Junipers,  which  grow  happily  everywhere  among  the  bare  rocks 
and  fields,  suggest  a  planting  scheme  so  satisfying  that  any 
landscape  architect  might  envy. 

Those  who  drive  in  September  should  look  for  the  field  or 
roadside  where  the  Fringed  Gentian  has  alighted;  all  at  once 
something  makes  you  know  that  over  that  fence  and  in  that 
pasture  you  will  find  it,  and  it  is  a  fresh  and  delightful 
experience  each  time.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  Fringed 
Gentian  in  just  this  company  before,  growing  in  happy  prox- 
imity to  Asters,  Joe  Pye,  Goldenrod,  Everlasting,  and,  stranger 
still,  the  Closed  Gentian  side  by  side  with  its  cousin,  the  great 
blue  Lobelia.  We  walked  for  a  long  way  through  that  pasture 
lot  in  sheer  enjoyment  of  those  blue  flowers.  The  travels  of  this 
plant  are  a  mystery;  I  cannot  find  that  it  follows  any  law 
whatever.  The  most  magnificent  growth  of  it  I  ever  saw  was  in 
a  low  damp  field  of  several  acres,  so  full  that  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  there  were  a  million  flowers.  I  thought  that  I  should  find 
them  there  every  September.  I  visited  this  field  later  in  that 
season,  and  saw  that  the  seeds  had  apparently  set  on  a  thousand 
plants.  Everything  promised  well.  The  next  year  I  went  again 
to  find  my  Gentian,  and  though  I  walked  up  and  down  and  across 
and  across  there  was  not  a  blue  cup  in  that  field,  or  anywhere 
near  by. 

After  leaving  the  Gentian  our  road  ran  through  a  lovely 
valley  with  brilliant  Ilex  berries,  with  Spice  bush  and  poison- 
Sumach,  gloriously  beautiful  in  rose  and  carmine,  the  gray- 
green  berries  suspended  from  its  branches.  The  dark  green 
masses  of  the  Alders  that  follow  the  brooks,  with  white  Birch 
and  black  Birch  and  swamp  Maple,  scarlet  Pepperidge  and  dark 
Oaks,  lined  the  roadway.  What  a  garden !  Miles  of  it !  We 
drove  for  six  hours,  and  more,  and  the  panorama  of  woods  and 
fields,  trees,  vines,  rocks  and  flowers,  was  a  feast  of  beauty  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Alice  G.  B.  Lockwood. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1922 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Marshall,  University,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Jos.ephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,  Garden   Club  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.   Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave., 
and   West   Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.      Samuel      Seabury,      Easthampton, 
Long  Island,   N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  Hall  Harrison,  Garrison  P.  O.,  Md. 
Harford  County,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley    Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden    Club 
Mrs.  James  Terry,  1100  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,    Conn. 
James  River  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.   Wheelwright,   Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake    Forest   Garden    Club 

Mrs.    Walter    S.    Brewster,    Lake    Forest, 
111.,  and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden   Club, 
Mrs.   Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 
Lenox  Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.     Sargent,    28    East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward   H.   Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

MlDDLETOWN,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

Mrs.     Samuel     Russell,     Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Millisrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,     Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners    of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  P». 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 
New  Canaan   Garden   Clue, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,   Garden   Association  in 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,    630     Park    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.     C.      Oliver     Iselin,     Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 


North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and   Dutchess   Counties,   Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   H.   I.   Stuart,   875   La  Loma  Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.   Y.,   and   Peekskill,    N.    Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  K.  Prentice,  Cherry  Grove 
Farm,   Princeton,   N.  J. 
Richmond,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,    Richmond,    Mass. 
Ridgefield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Jonathan   Bulkley,   600   Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Rumson   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239   Madison   Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,  Hardy   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Duncan  Brent,  Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Robert  Mallory,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Shaker   Lakes    Garden    Club 

Mrs.     R.    H.    White,    North    Park    and 
Lee  Road,   Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Shout  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short   Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.     Harry    Robbins,     19    E.     80th     St., 

N.  Y.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,   Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,   L.  1.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,   Garden   Club  of 

Miss      Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.  J. 
Trenton.  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    Wes* 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.   J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden   Club. 

Mrs.   Everett   Fowler,   129   Maiden  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton   Garden   Club 

Mrs.  H.   C.   Groome,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington    Garden    Club 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and    Washington, 
Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.  Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Win.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,    Del. 
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Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  the  New 
York  Office. 

The  Garden  Club  op  America 

Bankers  Trust  Building 

598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Corner  of  Fifty-Seventh   Street.) 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above"  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Secretary  (ex-officio) 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  harold  i.  pratt 

44  Thorn   St.,   Sewickley,  Pa.  Glen    Cove,    L.I.,   and    58   E.    68th    St.. 

The   Gardener's   Miscellany  New  York 

MRS.   ROBERT  C.   HILL  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

Easthampton,  L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave..     MRS.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

New  York  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

Garden   Literature  Special  Plant  Societies 

MRS.    EDWARD   HARDING  MRS.   CHARLES   H.    STOUT 

Fanwood,  N.  J.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St., 

News  and  Views  New  Yoek 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  Plant  Material 
9     South      Marshall     St.,      Hartford,         MRS.  HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Connecticut  Havereord,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL  MRS.  WALTER  BREWSTER 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   ]  520  Astor  St.,        Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Walto* 

Chicago  Place,   Chicago 

the  sewickley  printing  shop.  sewickley.  pa 
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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and   birds;    and   to    encourage   civic   planting. 


"I  do  not  want  change;  I  want  the  same  old  and  loved 
things,  the  same  wild  flowers,  the  same  trees  and  soft  ash-green, 
— and  I  want  them  in  the  same  place." 

' '  Let  me  find  them  morning  after  morning,  all  the  living 
stair  ease  of  the  Spring,  leading  step  by  step  upward  to  the  great 
gallery  of  the  Summer, — let  me  watch  the  same  successions 
year  by  year." 

Excerpt  from  Richard  Jefferies  "Pageant  of  Summer." 


Occasionally  there  is  a  rumbling  as  of  distant  thunder 
around  the  editorial  throne.  Kindly  criticism  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  in  our  work  result  in  an  interesting  medley 
of  ideas. 

If  a  certain  number  of  the  Bulletin  is  put  into  your  hands 
and  you  feel  disappointed  in  it,  the  reason  may  be  not  that  it 
is  at  fault,  but  that  you  are  expecting  from  it  a  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment it  does  not  mean  to  provide.  There  are  magazines  which 
are  meant  primarily  to  instruct  and  others  meant  to  amuse, 
and  the  Bulletin  aims  at  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  two.  One 
should  worship  perfection  of  course,  but  with  us  there  is  some- 
times a  beneficent  and  quickening  shadow  of  imperfection  which 
creeps  across  our  pages  showing  how  delightfully  amateur  we 
are!  And  through  this  very  shadow  the  Bulletin  has  achieved 
its  own  particular  halo  of  style. 

Even  though  so  frankly  amateur,  we  hope  to  be  a  magazine 
of  accurate  garden  information,  realizing  the  importance  of 
being  technically  correct,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  we 
receive  a  manuscript  which  necessitates  our  emulation  of  the 
White  Queen's  habit  of  "trying  to  believe  something  every 
morning  before  breakfast."  This  is  however  the  exception,  our 
real  trouble  is  lack  of  space,  making  it  necessary  to  return 
much  good  material. 

In  a  recent  book  of  essays  one  on  Gardening  is  very 
apropos  and  quotable.  The  author,  Robert  Benchley,  says 
''During  the  past  month  almost  every  periodical  has  installed 
an  agricultural  department  containing  short  articles  written  by 
some  one  in  the  office  who  has  an  unoccupied  typewriter,  telling 
the  American  people  how  to  start  and  hold  the  interest  in  a  small 
garden.  All  of  these  articles  appear  to  be  conducted  by  profes- 
sionals for  the  benefit  of  the  laj^man,  which  seems  a  rather  one- 
sided way  of  going  about  the  thing, — obviously  the  suggestions 
should  come  from  the  layman  himself  in  the  nature  of  a  warn- 
ing to  others."  Thus  Mr.  Benchley,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, approves  of  our  amateur  way  with  the  Bulletin. 

Between  the  Bulletin  and  other  garden  magazines  there 
lies  the  gulf  of  dollars  and  cents.  All  nine  of  our  editors  work 
busily  in  their  separate  stars  or  spheres, — not  for  money  cer- 
tainly, nor  for  fame,  so  it  must  be  for  that  hackneyed  joy  of 
working,- — they  may  feel  like  the  man  who  prayed,  "If  I  am  to 
be  born  again,  oh  Lord,  let  it  be  anywhere  in  America  with  a 
pad  of  paper  in  my  crib  and  a  fountain  pen  in  my  hand." 

From  the  letters  we  receive  we  can  but  infer  that  our 
subscribers,  amateur  and  professional  alike,  admirers  or  critics 
as  the  case  may  be,  seem  to  expect  these  nine  versatile  women 
to  make  the  Bulletin  more  than  a  book  of  horticultural 
knowledge,  more  even  than  a  faultless  literary  production.  We 
must  therefore  furnish, — six  times  a  37ear, — a  Miracle ! 
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A  Native  Garden  in  Connecticut 

The  garden  was  made  to  meet  a  definite  problem.  Our  house 
is  built  on  land  which  for  nine  generations  had  been  laboriously 
cleared,  and  turned  into  meadow  and  field.  The  top  soil  is 
rather  thin,  and  rocks  are  everywhere,  just  beneath  the  surface, 
just  on  the  surface,  well  beneath  and  well  above.  The  field  that 
presented  the  problem  was  quite  clear  of  both  rocks  and  trees, 
and  was  lower  than  the  surrounding  land.  At  one  side  was  a 
spring,  which  for  many  years  had  supplied,  by  means  of  a 
windmill,  grandfather's  house.  Now,  town  water  is  connected 
with  the  house,  and  the  spring  ran  over  into  the  low  field,  in 
spite  of  all  kinds  of  blind  ditches.  Inspiration  said,  why  not 
make  the  spring  feed  a  brook  and  a  pond,  and  so,  the  garden. 
The  levels  were  the  first  thing  considered,  and  several  months 
were  occupied  in  bringing  back  from  ancient  walls  the  magnifi- 
cent rocks  that  patient  grandfathers  had  removed  from  those 
very  fields.  We  used  the  same  means,  too — horses  attached  to 
stone  boards,  drawn  over  frozen  ground.  The  rocks  were  care- 
fully chosen  and  placed  for  form  and  suitability  in  the  positions 
they  now  occupy.  They  made  lovely  masses  to  be  planted. 
Great  big  ones  are  bridges  over  the  brooks,  some  are  stepping 
stones,  some  are  steps,  and  some  for  sheer  beauty,  with  their 
moss  and  lichens  are  just  to  look  at.  Many  tons  of  soil,  from 
woods  and  fields,  hold  the  rocks  in  place.  The  garden  is  planned 
to  walk  in  and  enjoy  from  several  different  angles.  The  main 
back-ground  for  all  the  planting  is  formed  by  a  variety  of 
native  trees  already  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Locust,  Shag- 
bark-Hickory,  Red  and  Sugar  Maples,  Elms  and  Black  and 
White  Ash;  and  added  to  these,  Pin  Oaks,  Tulips,  Birches,  Dog- 
woods, Junipers,  Willows  and  Hemlocks. 

The  main  path  leads  across  the  lawn,  down  four  broad  steps 
and  beside  the  brook,  but  so  planted  that  only  at  intervals  can 
the  brook  be  seen.  It  follows  also  at  different  levels,  up  steps 
and  down  steps  until  it  finds  a  little  landing  and  comes  in 
sight  and  sound  of  the  water  fall,  a  stream  that  rushes  out  from 
a  mass  of  rocks,  runs  beneath  a  little  bridge  and  falls  over  into 
a  deep  dark  pool,  surrounded  with  rocks  and  planted  with  ferns 
^and  vines, — which  is  the  old  spring.  Many  other  paths  there 
are  leading  in  and  out  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  and  back  of 
the  pond.  One  quiet,  green,  still  place,  which  we  call  the  glade, 
is  quite  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  garden.  I  do  not  remember 
just  what  determined  that  we  should  put  in  only  what  belonged 
to  our  immediate  neighborhood,  but  I  think  because  we  found 
most  of  our  original  material  in  our  own  woods  and  fields. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  see  the  garden  will  be  to  start  in  April. 
The  Willows  are  showing  color,  and  the  Spice-bush  (Benzoin) 
buds    are    beginning    to    swell,    also    the    charming    Shad-blow 
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(Amelanchier) .  If  we  follow  the  brook  we  find  the  Marsh 
Marigold,  first  its  very  green  and  sturdy  leaves,  and  then  one 
sunny  April  day,  covered  with  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers. 
Among  the  rocks  the  first  thing  that  really  blossoms  is  the 
Hepatica,  and  on  the  banks,  the  Bloodroot  and  the  Dutchman's 
Breeches.  A  few  days  later  the  Wood  and  Rue  Anemones,  and 
the  dainty  Saxifrage  turn  white  in  many  crevices.  In  late  April 
the  garden  is  white  with  the  lace-like  bloom  of  the  Shad-blow, 
and  gold  with  Spice-bush.  The  interesting  tassels  of  the  Sassa- 
fras are  plenty  now  and  the  high  bush  Blueberry  is  beginning 
to  show  its  greenish  white  bells. 

In  May  everything  responds  to  magic,  the  rocks,  the  steps,  the 
paths  are  full  of  beauty.  The  handsome  fronds  of  the  Osmunclas 
are  well  expanded  now,  the  Eoyal  Fern  along  the  brook  and 
around  the  pool,  the  Cinnamon  Fern  so  handsome  as  it  unfolds 
its  graceful  fronds,  and  the  Interrupted  Fern.  I  have  not  said 
that  the  Evergreen  "Wood  Fern  and  the  Christmas  Fern  have 
been  lovely  all  winter  and  are  now  just  fading  and  bringing  out 
new  leaves  for  a  whole  year's  season.  The  Columbines,  originally 
planted  among  the  rocks  beside  the  steps  and  bordering  the  paths, 
are  so  happy  and  at  home  that  they  go  where  they  will  and  are 
never  disturbed.  Violets  of  many  varieties  live  where  they  are 
allowed  to,  and  in  the  damp  places  two  kinds  of  white  Violets  run 
riot.  The  pink  Azalea  (Nudiflora)  is  always  in  its  prime  about  the 
fifteenth  of  May  together  with  the  Dogwood  (Florida)  and  then 
we  think  the  garden  is  beyond  any  thing  it  can  ever  be  again! 
We  have  four  other  Dogwoods  most  of  which  blossom  in  May 
and  June,  but  all,  after  the  queen  of  the  family.  May  also 
brings  great  masses  of  Viburnum,  Prunifolium,  Lantana  and 
Dentatum.  Along  the  brook  the  Forget-me-not  is  blue,  and  on 
the  pond  the  Lilies  are  beginning  to  bloom,  while  about  the 
edges  the  Iris  is  in  full  bloom.  The  Sweet-Brier  and  Wild-rose  are 
part  of  June's  glory,  and  now  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  the 
Polyp odys  and  the  Spleenworts  are  fresh  and  lovely  as  well  as 
many  other  native  Ferns  now  at  their  best.  The  high  and  low 
Bush  Blueberries  which  are  so  pretty  in  May,  are  covered  with 
lusty  little  green  berries  and  promise  well  for  future  fruit,  but 
we  never  get  the  berries  for  the  birds  are  there  before  us,  and 
they  do  not  care  if  they  are  a  little  sour.  The  first  week  in 
June  we  expect  the  Laurel,  and  for  at  least  ten  days  the  exquisite 
pink  buds  have  been  growing  and  promising  every  day  to-  burst. 
The  garden  is  well  filled  with  Laurel,  very  large  old  bushes  and 
masses  of  smaller  ones,  and  along  the  terrace  which  divides  the 
formal  garden  from  the  wild  garden  in  the  poorest  kind  of  soil 
and  the  boiling  sun  it  flourishes  as  nowhere  else  and  can  hardly 
support  the  weight  of  bloom.  Under  the  Willows  and  the  tall 
trees  that  mark  the  outskirts  of  the  planting,  the  Laurel  is  green 
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and  beautiful  the  season  through,  but  rather  shy  of  bloom.  As 
July  comes  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  are  so  fully  grown  that  we 
no  longer  see  the  little  spaces  among  the  rocks  that  were  so  lovely 
in  April  and  May.  The  Evergreens  are  now  somewhat  lost 
among  the  mass  of  handsome  leaves,  but  the  fine  old  Junipers, 
some  silvery,  some  golden,  are  mounted  guard  at  every  season 
over  the  pool  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  garden.  The 
Ground  Juniper  cuddles  in  among  the  rocks  and  Ferns,  and  is 
loved  for  all  its  good  qualities. 

July  is  the  quietest  month  for  bloom.  One  shrub  is  in  its 
glory  then — the  white  Azalea  (viscosa).  This  lovely  thing  which 
is  at  home  in  damp  places  and  in  dry  places,  is  one  of  our  dearest 
friends  as  it  is  beautiful  in  flower,  charming  in  form  and  leaf  and 
glorious  in  the  fall.  The  Clethra  is  also  fragrant  and  lovely  now. 
In  the  damp  places  leaning  over  the  pond  the  Button-ball  Bush  is 
in  bloom,  its  perfectly  round  fragrant  heads  interesting  and 
pretty.  Late  July  and  early  August  the  Monkey-flower  beside  the 
bridges  is  covered  with  its  blue  flowers,  and  the  Arrowhead  Lilies 
in  the  brook  a  sheet  of  white.  Feathery  masses  of  the  graceful 
Meadow-Rue  and  great  spikes  of  Gimicifuga  with  Turks-Cap 
Lilies,  eight  feet  high,  wave  among  the  Ostrich  Ferns. 

August  brings  the  first  of  the  Asters,  always  a  shock — late  in 
the  month  the  Turtle  Head,  the  great  Blue  Lobelia  and  the 
Cardinal  Flower  grow  along  the  brook.  The  Pond  Lilies  are  still 
blooming  and  continue  until  frost.  The  vines  I  have  not  mentioned 
— the  Bittersweet  is  handsome  but  so  lusty  it  must  be  cut  back  and 
watched  lest  it  cover  finer  things.  The  Virgins  Bower  is  less 
presuming  and  pretty  in  flower  and  fruit.  Underneath  the 
Maiden-hair,  in  several  places  the  Partridge-berry  is  covering 
the  ground  happily  and  Wild-ginger  with  its  shy  flower  and 
handsome  leaves.  I  cannot  yet  persuade  the  Fringed  Gentian 
to  stay  with  me  but  the  Closed  Gentian  is  quite  at  home.  Only 
a  few  of  the  Asters  and  Golden-rods  are  welcome  for  they  ask 
too  much  space.  Several  paths  lead  among  "White  Pines  and 
where  the  needles  are  piling  year  by  year  we  hope  to  make  the 
Lady-slipper  grow — our  soil  is  too  heavy  for  her  as  yet. 

With  the  coming  of  fall  the  changing  colors  and  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  Evergreens,  the  rocks  again  coming  to  the  fore  and 
the  winter  Ferns  at  their  best,  the  garden  holds  its  own  until  the 
frost  ties  up  the  brooks  and  ice  covers  the  pond  and  the  snow 
lies  soft  on  everything,  and  then  it  is  full  of  beauty  too.  Of 
course  I  have  not  named  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants 
that  are  in  the  garden,  only  those  which  occur  to  me  as  I  think 
of  it.  Visitors  who  walk  among  the  rocks  and  paths  often  say 
that  they  cannot  believe  that  a  few  years  ago  there  was  only  a 
level  field,  and  others  who  know  nothing  of  its  history  have 
said,  how  fortunate  you  were  to  have  this  wonderful  setting  for 
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your  planting.  I  am  often  asked,  does  the  garden  take  care  of 
itself  ?  No  indeed !  It  requires  the  most  careful  watching,  for 
the  shy,  dainty  plants  must  not  be  crowded  or  too  much  shaded. 
The  vines  must  not  climb  where  they  will  and  everything  must 
be  cared  for.  One  secret  I  will  tell — Tbe  husband  of  the  garden 
does  not  like  to  walk  with  the  gardener  because,  he  says,  she 
never  walks  to  enjoy  it,  but  always  with  eyes  that  see  much 
to  be  done — -and  that  is  true. 

Alice  G.  B.  Lockwood. 

Greenwich   Garden  Club. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

To  most  people  the  term  "Hardy  Chrysanthemum"  means 
the  small  reel,  white  and  yellow  "button"  varieties  of  grand- 
mother's garden.  Today  we  have  over  one  hundred  varieties 
in  several  types  and  a  wide  range  of  colors.  The  hardy  type 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  tiny  button  varieties,  the 
larger  pompon,  or  Aster-flowered  kinds  and  the  still  larger  single 
and  semi-double  and  flat-flowered  varieties   (not  pompon). 

The  flowers  have  been  improved  in  size,  shape  and  color,  for 
while  most  of  the  modern  varieties  may  be  wintered  safely  with 
protection,  they  are  not  all  as  hardy  as  the  old-time  favorites. 

The  so-called  English,  or  early-flowering,  types,  bearing  their 
large,  fluffy  blooms  early  in  October,  make  a  brave  showing, 
but  while  the  plants  are  reasonably  hardy,  the  first  hard  frost 
burns  the  soft  flowers  and  renders  them  unfit  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  should  not  be  planted  where  severe  freezing 
occurs  too  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  small,  hard  buttons  or  pompons,  like  their  predecessors 
of  grandmother's  day,  are  hardy  both  as  to  plant  and  flowers. 
"With  their  tough,  wiry  stems,  small  hard  leaves  and  tiny, 
compact  flowers,  they  seem  to  defy  frost  and  drought. 

The  large  pompons  combine  to  a  certain  extent  the  hard- 
iness of  the  buttons  with  a  larger,  less  compact  flower  and  a 
wider  range  of  color.  They  are  probably  the  most  useful  of  all 
in  the  average  garden. 

The  still  larger  flowered  varieties  with  single,  semi-double, 
flat  or  Anemone-flowered  blooms,  are,  in  the  main,  perfectly 
hardy  and  by  many  people  preferred  to  the  double  types,  espec- 
ially for  cutting,  on  account  of  their  looser,  more  artistic  forms. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  simple.  When  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering,  or  have  been  cut  down  by  frost,  they 
should  be  dug  up  and  replanted  in  a  cold-frame  for  storage. 
If  a  cold-frame  is  not  available,  a  cool  cellar  will  do,  provided 
they  are  moved  outside  early  in  the  following  spring,  before 
the  shoots  have  had  time  to  make  a  weak,  tender  growth.  The 
latter  part  of  April  is  about  the  correct  time.  These  old  plants 
may  be  planted  over  again  the  following  season,  or  they  may 
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be  divided,  making  two  or  more  divisions  of  each  plant.  We 
find  the  best  method  is  to  take  cuttings  from  the  shoots  of 
healthy  plants  only  and  root  them  in  sand,  thus  having  new 
vigorous  plants  each  year.  These  cuttings  may  be  rooted  any 
time  from  January  first  to  the  first  of  June,  but  those  that  are 
taken  and  placed  in  sand  about  April  1st  will  give  the  best 
results.  When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they  are  potted 
up  and  are  grown  either  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  in  a  cold-frame 
at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  night  and  65  degrees  during 
the  day.  They  may  be  planted  out  again  after  the  first  of  May, 
leaving  about  two  feet  between  each  plant.  They  should  have 
a  southern  situation,  protected  from  winds  and  soil  well  enriched 
with  rotten  manure. 

There  are  a  number  of  hardy  Chrysanthemums  which  will 
live  outdoors  all  winter,  provided  they  are  covered  with  a  mulch 
of  hay  or  leaves,  but  it  is  safer  to  lift  them  if  a  storage  place  is 
available,  as  a  severe  winter  will  always  cause  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  loss  among  those  that  are  left  outside.  If  you  winter 
your  plants  outdoors,  they  should  be  dug  up  the  following  spring 
as  soon  as  the  small  tender  shoots  commence  to  break  through 
the  soil,  divided  and  replanted. 

The  principal  insect  pests  are  the  ordinary  green  and  black 
aphis,  plant  lice,  caterpillar,  etc.  For  the  aphis  we  use  Wil- 
son's O.  K.  Plant  Spray.  For  the  caterpillar  a  solution  of 
Arsenate  of  Lead  (3  pounds  of  the  dry  Arsenate  to  50  gallons 
of  water). 

Fungous  diseases  are  rust  (brown  spots,  patches  and  streaks 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves),  mildew  (a  careful  lookout 
must  be  kept  for  this),  a  white  powdery  deposit  on  the  leaves, 
and  black  spot.  These  all  tend  to  destroy  the  foliage  and  if 
left  unchecked  will  ruin  the  plant.  Spray  every  two  weeks  to 
keep  down  the  aphis,  and  each  alternate  week  we  spray  with  a 
funguidal  spray,  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture  or  sulphur cide,  to 
ward  off  the  fungous  diseases. 

When  plants  are  in  single  rows,  or  are  very  tall,  stake  them 
to  prevent  injury  by  wind  or  storm.  Light  bamboo  stakes,  either 
stained  green  or  in  their  natural  color,  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

If  you  wish  larger  flowers  or  more  graceful  sprays  (this 
applies  more  particularly  to  single  and  early  flowering  type) 
disbud,  or  in  other  words,  remove  all  but  say  five  or  eight 
flower  buds  on  a  spray,  making  "lighter,"  less  compact  spray. 

Now  as  to  varieties.  The  list  given  comprises  the  best  of  the 
several  types  mentioned.  All  are  healthy  growers,  with  good 
flowers  and  the  best  of  the  respective  colors.  There  are  many 
others  for  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little  more  care  of 
their  plants,  or  who  desire  a  wider  range  of  colors  than  here 
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given.  Some  are  omitted  from  the  list  because  they  flower  too 
late  for  the  average  garden;  others  are  subject  to  disease,  are 
weak  growers,  or  need  coddling. 

The   Best   Pompon   Chrysanthemums 

Anneta.     Semi-dwarf,  bright  yellow  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red,  late. 

Angelo.     Dwarf,  light  pink,  very  large  flower,  flowers  late. 

Anna  Moran.     Tall,  a  beautiful  flame-scarlet,  flowers  in  midsummer. 

Acto.     Tall,  deep  pink,  large  flower,  flowers  in  midsummer. 

Eldironda.     Tall,  golden-bronze,  small  flower,  flowers  early. 

Capt.  Cook.     Tall,  lovely  shade  of  rose-pink,  flowers  early. 

Comeota.     Tall,  dark  rose,  large  round  flower,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Clara  Jameson.     Semi-dwarf,  bronze  and  scarlet,  flowers  late. 

Clarice.     Semi-dwarf,  light  pink,  very  early. 

Connie  Dick.     Tall,  clear  glowing  yellow,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Edina.     Tall,  beautiful  rose-pink,  flowers  very  early. 

Fileta.     Dwarf,  large  white  flowers  but  is  very  subject  to  mildew,  mid- 
season. 

Frank  Wilcox.     Golden-bronze,  medium  sized  flower,  late  flowering. 

Firebird.     Bright  red,  large  flower,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Francis  Huckvale.     Tall,  white  with  a  cream  center,  midseason. 

Florham  Queen.     Semi-dwarf,  white  shaded  lightly  with  pink,  midseason. 

Fairy  Queen.     Semi-deep  pink,  medium  sized  flower,  midseason. 

9  olden  Climax.     Tall^   orange-yellow,  one  of  the  very  best,  mid-season. 

Hilda  Canning.     Distinctive  splendid  bronze,  small  flower,  flowers  late. 
Effective  in  clusters. 

Harriet  Sykes.     Dwarf,  lovely  rose-pink,  flowers  late. 

Julia  Lagravere.     Deep  red,  small  flowered,  very  late. 

Lyndhurst.     Dwarf,  dark  red,  medium  sized  flowers,  very  late. 

Lillian  Doty.     Tall,  light  pink,  very  large  flowers,  one  of  the  best,  mid- 
season. 

Leila.     Tall,  rose-pink,  flowers  very  early. 

Mariana.     Tall,  fine  large  flower  of  pure  glistening  white.  The  best  white. 

Miriamar.     Tall,  bronze,  very  large  flower,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Mimico.     Tall,  very  similar  to  Lillian  Doty,  but  is  a  darker  pink. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Klein.     Tall,  splendid  pink,  large  flower,  midseason. 

Minta.     Semi-dwarf,    light    pink,    very    free    flowering,    small    flowers. 
Mid-season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Vincent.     Tall,  bronze  shaded  with  salmon-pink.     One  of  the 
best. 

Muskoka.     Tall,  golden-bronze,  extra  large  flower,  should  be  disbudded. 
Late. 

Mrs.  Chester  Robinson.     Tall,   rose-pink,   large   blooms.     Very    good   for 
late  flower. 

Nesco.     Tall,  pink,   small  flowers,  very   free  flowering,  flowers  in   mid- 
season. 

Ouray.     Semi-dwarf,    dark     bronze,     medium     sized    flowers,    midseason. 
very  fine. 

Orea.     Dwarf,  deep  pink,  large  globular  flowers,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Peace.     Dwarf,  white  flushed  with  pink,  large  flowers,  very  good  variety. 

Bomaine  Wanen.     Semi-dwarf,  light  bronze,  very  pretty,  flowers  late. 

Bita.     Tall   dark  pink,  large  round  flowers,   somewhat   subject  to   black 

spot. 
Western  Beauty.     Semi-dwarf,  deep  rose-pink,  large  flowers,  very  late. 
Traveller.     Tall,  white  with  pink-white,  flowers  in  midseason. 
Uvalda.     Dwarf,  white,  medium  sized  flowers,  flowers  very  early. 
Vasco.     Tall,  yellow,  medium  sized  flowers,  very  fine  variety,  midseason. 
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William  Salvey.     Tall,  yellow,  with  splendid  sprays,  one  of  the  best,  mid- 
season. 
White  Lillian  Doty.     Tall,  white,  very  large  flowers,  a  splendid  variety. 
Wanda.     Tall,  white,  large  flowers,  flowers  in  midseason. 
Uvalda.     Dwarf,  "White  slightly  shaded  with  pink,  flowers   early. 

Early   Flowering   Decorative    Chrysanthemums: 

Aquitaine.     Semi-dwarf,  salmon-bronze,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Bronte  Sonne  d'Or.     Golden-bronze,  very  fine,  flowers  in  midseason. 

Cranfordi.     Tall,  clear  yellow,  large  flowers,  flowers  late. 

Cranfordi  Pink.     Tall,  rose-pink,  large  flowers,  flowers  late. 

Mrs.  Francis  Piergen.     Semi-dwarf,  white  tinged  with  pink,  midseason. 

Normandie.     Dwarf,  delicate  pink,  very  early  flowering. 

Mme.  August  Nenin.  Medium,  light  pink,  large  flowered,  flowers  in  mid- 
season. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Craig.  Tall,  yellow  spotted  with  crimson,  a  striking 
variety. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  which  may  be  grown  out  of  doors: 

Bronze  Buckingham.     A  glowing  bronze. 

Gloriana.     Bronze-amber  with  pink  shadings,  one  of  the  best. 

Ida  Shiff.     Brilliant  bronze,  large  flowers. 

Heliose.     Chestnut-scarlet,  the  very  best  for  outdoor  planting.     Our  own 

seedlings. 
Mildred  Presory.     Lavender -pink,  large  flowers. 
Mrs.  Charles  Cleary.     Bed  with  yellow  center. 
Mrs.  William  Buckingham.     Brilliant  rose-pink,  one  of  the  best. 
Lily  Neville.     White,  very  large  flower. 

The  above  are  usually  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  are  being 
used  more  every  year  for  outdoor  work  in  the  garden.  Many 
of  these  are  perfectly  hardy  as  to  plants,  and  if  planted  where 
severe  frosts  do  not  occur  until  late  in  the  fall,  will  mature  their 
flowers  outside.  I  may  add  that  the  Japanese  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  with  their  high  rounded  centers,  encircled  by 
one  or  more  rows  of  "ray"  petals,  resembling  a  pin  cushion, 
may  also  be  grown  outdoors ;  three  of  the  best  and  hardiest  are : 

Ganya.     Bay  petals  white,  center  petals  pale  yellow. 
Vayenne.     Bay  petals  dark  pink,  center  petals  creamy  pink. 
Mrs.  Shimmind.     Orange  shaded  scarlet. 

As  late  as  December  5th,  1921,  we  were  cutting  the  flowers 
of  the  following  varieties :  Hilda  Canning,  Heloise,  King  Henry, 
Auray.  If  we  had  not  had  a  snowstorm,  the  Heloise  would  have 
lasted  another  week.  With  their  cheerful,  vivid  colors,  with 
their  profuseness  of  bloom,  and  hardiness  as  to  weather,  is  there 
any  flower  which  after  the  rest  of  the  garden  has  fallen  before 
the  frosts,  enriches  the  home  indoors  and  out,  as  the  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums  ? 

Florence  G.  Pratt. 
Glen  Cove,  New  York. 
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The  Lilacs  in  Highland  Park 

When  spring  comes  to  Eochester,  New  York,  the  people  sing 
an  old  ballad  in  a  new  way : 

"To  the  Park  in  Lilae  time; 
Highland  Park  in  Lilae  time, 
Down  its  slopes  in  Lilac  time 
In   the   month   of   May. ' ' 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  city  lies  a  chain  of  hills, 
deposits  of  the  ice  age.  On  one  of  these  glacial  kames  is  situated 
Highland  Park,  internationally  famous  for  its  collection  of  Lilacs. 

Are  you  a  pilgrim  to  flowers'  shrines?  If  a  devotee  of 
Lilacs,  you  climb  at  daybreak  to  the  hill's  conical  top  for  your 
first  view.  Your  eyes  sweep  the  horizon ;  to  the  north  where  the 
sleeping  city  spreads  almost  to  the  shore-line  of  Lake  Ontario; 
to  the  east  and  south  where  the  distant  hills  surround  the  smaller 
' '  finger  lakes ; "  to  the  south  and  west  where  the  Genesee  winds 
in  its  broad  green  valley.  From  this  panorama  you  look  down 
on  the  steep  slopes  at  your  feet  abloom  with  Lilacs.  Lilacs  white 
and  blue,  pink  and  lavender,  claret  and  purple.  Lilacs  incense 
laden,  dew  drenched,  shining  in  the  sun.  And  a  Veery  singing 
in  the  thicket. 

While  yet  your  senses  are  steeped  in  loveliness,  the  practical 
gardener  within  you  rises  up  and  demands  facts;  facts  about 
Lilac  names,  colors,  cultivation.  "With  pencil  and  notebook  in 
hand,  you  go  down  the  hill  to  label  beauty ! 

You  notice  that  each  one  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  stands  in  a  plot  of  finely 
cultivated,  heavy  loam.  No  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  within 
three  feet  of  the  shrub's  base.  No  weed  dares  to.  A  winter 
mulch  of  rotted  sheep  manure  has  been  dug  carefully  into  the 
soil  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  fine-feeding  roots.  All  sprouts  and 
suckers  are  promptly  removed.  This  practice  is  imperative  in 
private  gardens  as  a  large  percentage  of  nursery  stock  is  grafted 
either  on  the  common  Lilac  or  Privet. 

The  pruning  is  done  in  the  winter  by  skilled  men  who  can 
distinguish  between  leaf  and  flower  buds.  An  amateur  has 
found  it  safer  to  prune  her  Lilacs  during  the  flowering  season. 
Blossoms  are  cut  generously  (never  broken)  and  always  with 
an  eye  to  shaping  the  shrub.  The  inner,  straggling  branches 
which  never  flower  are  taken  to  provide  more  green  for  bouquets. 
If  desirable  to  cut  a  large  branch,  a  close  incision  is  made  and 
the  wound  covered  with  wax.  All  dead  blooms  are  removed 
before  seeding. 

The  borer  is  the  Lilac's  arch-enemy.  It  is  an  individual 
theory  that  it  is  more  apt  to  attack  fresh,  uneven  surfaces, 
particularly  near  the  base  of  the  shrub.  Watch  for  sap  oozing 
from  a  hole,  ants  congregating  about  a  gnarled  spot  and  tiny 
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flecks  of  sawdust.  Use  carbon  bi-sulpkicle.  As  an  added 
curative  the  amateur  inserts  a  wire  into  the  hole,  persistently 
pushing  until  she  knows  that  something  has  happened  at  the 
inner  end.  Then  the  carbon  bi-sulphide  on  cotton,  is  quickly 
applied  and  the  hole  sealed  with  wax.  For  oyster-bark  scale  use 
black  leaf  10  according  to  formula. 

The  Lilac  is  easy  to  cultivate,  endures  abuse,  has  few  enemies. 
It  demands  a  cool  enough  climate  in  which  -to  rest  and  ripen 
its  wood.  Sudden  changes  are  disastrous  to  Lilacs ;  the  buds 
swell  quickly,  the  frost  nips  them,  the  flowers  are  gone. 

In  Rochester  during  May,  we  watch  the  thermometer 
anxiously.  Our  conversation  is  weather-weighted.  Is  it  a  good 
season  for  Lilacs?  Are  they  too  far  advanced?  If  the  storm 
signals  indicate  frost  while  the  flowers  are  expanding  we  all 
bestir  ourselves.  The  Peaches  may  be  frozen,  the  Cherries 
ruined,  but  the  Lilacs — never!  We  fly  for  the  muslin  garden- 
protectors.  AYe  commandeer  coverings  of  various  hues.  If  the 
danger  is  great  and  our  collection  large,  we  rifle  the  linen  closet. 
Next  morning,  even  handsome  gardens,  look  like  sections  of  Little 
Italy  on  wash-day.    But  we  save  the  blossoms. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting  Lilacs.  Growth  starts 
early.  If  spring  work  is  delayed  the  plants  will  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  and  vegetation  thereby  checked.  This  is  the 
advice  of  the  Park's  noted  horticulturist,  John  Dunbar,  under 
Avhose  care  twelve  named  (and  several  numbered)  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  Highland  collection.  President  Lincoln  is  a 
beautiful  single  blue;  Adelaide  Dunbar,  semi-double,  maroon  to 
violet-red;  A.  B.  Lamberton,  semi-double,  violet-heliotrope;  W. 
C.  Barry,  single,  lilac-pearl;  General  Sherman,  single,  pearl- 
lavender.  A  list  of  a  few  of  the  Park's  best  single  and  double 
varieties  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Unless  one 
wishes  to  make  a  separate  collection,  Lilacs  should  form  a  part 
of  the  garden's  color  scheme.  The  double  varieties  are  best  to 
use  for  formal  planting  because  smaller  in  size  and  more  uniform 
in  growth.  Single  varieties  look  best  planted  with  single,  double 
with  double.  A  promiscuous  blending  of  colors  is  ruinous  to  an 
artistic  effect. 

An  ideal  planting  of  Lilacs  is  in  front  of  a  hedge  or 
shrubbery,  running  east  and  west,  and  if  possible,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  garden.  In  this  position  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  on  the  flowers  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
while  during  the  middle  of  the  day  the  light  comes  through  the 
blossoms,  producing  an  entirely  different  effect.  The  bushes 
also  cast  half-shadows  on  your  fore-ground  planting.  To  leave 
this  space  bare  is  wicked  waste  of  rare  opportunity.  The  habit 
of  the  Lilac  is  to  blossom  at  the  end  of  its  branches  growing 
from  the  middle  and  top  of  the  shrub.  The  Lilac's  colors,  there- 
fore, should  be  brought  down,  tied  to  earth,  by  judicious  plant  - 
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ing.  Late  Cottage  Tulips,  Darwin s,  some  varieties  of  Iris  and 
many  small  spring  flowers  blossom  at  Lilac  time.  In  the 
amateur's  garden  a  group  of  Prunus  Pissardii  was  used  to  give 
the  effect  of  deeper  shadows  on  a  too  shallow  boundary  line.  In 
front  of  them  three  Lilacs  were  planted  in  a  triangle,  the  base 
at  the  back.  The  single,  light  pink  blossoms  of  Lovaniensis  were 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  maroon  tinge  in  the  Plum's  new  foliage. 
On  each  side  of  the  Lilac  triangle  were  clumps  of  Iris  Flavescens 
alternating  with  Inglescombe  Pink  Tulips.  Mertensia  Virginica 
hung  its  blue  bells  and  rosy-tipped  buds  for  contrast.  Lilac- 
pink  Pansies  and  pale  yellow  ones  carpeted  the  intervening 
spaces.  They  crossed  the  sacred  "three  foot  line"  only  during 
Lilac  time.  In  front  of  the  third  Lilac  the  contour  of  the  whole 
planting  curved  down  and  out  by  using  Iris  Pumila  hybrids 
(whose  blooming  had  been  retarded  by  lifting  and  replanting), 
Floribunda,  creamy-yellow  and  Formosa,  dark  to  light  violet, 
intermingled  with  Myosotis  and  the  wild  Herb  Robert  (Geranium 
Robertianum) , whose  pinkish-purple  reproduced  the  Lilac  and 
Tulip  tones.  This  planting  gladdened  the  sight  for  many  days 
and  still  undimmed,  has  "flashed  upon  the  inward  eye"  for 
two  long  years. 

A  second  grouping  was  in  a  triangle  formed  by  a  driveway 
and  two  paths.  Bechtel's  Flowering  Crab  lifted  its  tiny  pink 
roses  high  in  the  center  of  three  double  blue  Lilacs,  Condorcet; 
and  Iris,  Mme.  Chereau,  with  blue-frilled  edges  carried  the  color 
down  where  it  ended  in  a  deep  blue  Primrose,  a  gift  from  the 
Highland  Park  collection.  Clara  Butt  Tulips  (they  deepen  this 
Lilac's  blue),  Narcissus  Barri  Conspicuous  rising  from  white 
perennial  Candytuft  and  pale  yellow  Alyssum  and  Argenteum 
with  lilac-blue  Pansies. 

"Why  not  form  your  own  combinations?  By  Mrs.  King's 
advice,  send  your  flowers  to  the  chair  ! — a  cane-seated  one.  Hang 
a  spray  of  Lilac  above  and  stand  your  blossoms  in  the  spaces 
below.  It  may  be  that  "words  are  colors  rightly  laid,"  but 
nothing  except  a  brush  can  paint  the  possibilities  of  Lilac 
canvasses. 

Before  each  one  of  us  there  rises  a  personal  memory-picture 
palpitating  with  light  and  fragrance  as  we  recall  "When  Lilacs 
in  the  dooryard  bloomed." 

White  single.     Beine    Elizabeth,    Virginalis,   Vestale,  Mont  Blanc. 

White  double.    Princess  Clementine,  Ellen  Willmot,    Jeanne    d'Arc. 

Single  blue.       President   Lincoln,   Bleuatre,  Decaisnc,  Lamartine. 

Double  blue.      President  Lambeau,  Doyen  Keteleer,    Condorcet,    Jules 
Simon. 

Single  pink.       Macrostachya,    Lovaniensis,  Lilarosa. 

Double  pink.      Comte  de  Kerchove,  Belle  de  Nancy,  Waldeck  Bousseau. 

Eed  single.         Pasteur,    Congo,    Uncle    Tom,  Negro. 

Eed  double.        Paul    Hariot,    Adelaide    Dunbar,      Charles     Joly,     De 
Saussure. 

Ervanna  Bowen  Bissell. 
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Some  Newer  Perennials 

"Make  new  friends  but  keep  the  old"  is  a  maxim  which  can 
he  applied  just  as  much  to  our  friends  of  the  garden  as  to  our 
human  companionships.  "While  treasuring  many  of  the  old 
fashioned  flowers,  delight  is  also  found  in  welcoming  newcomers 
each  season.  In  fact  this  is  the  chief  source  of  many  of  the 
thrills  in  the  gentle  art  of  gardening ;  the  joys  of  discovery,  the 
sweet  delight  of  suspense,  the  satisfaction  of  well-rewarded 
waiting,  and  not  infrequently  the  irony  of  disappointment  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  new  acquisitions.  Even  if  perchance  the 
beauty  of  some  is  less  than  we  are  led  to  believe,  compensation 
is  often  found  in  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  next  in  line  from 
which  so  much  was  not  expected.  There  is  just  enough  un- 
certainty about  trying  out  some  of  the  new  introductions  and 
novelties  to  satisfy  the  element  of  chance  inherent  in  most  garden 
enthusiasts  without  invoking  a  protest  from  our  consciences  for 
the  time  and  expense  involved. 

During  the  war  we  did  not  hear  much  about  new  intro- 
ductions because  the  men  responsible  for  them  turned  their 
attention  to  more  urgent  duties,  but  whatever  novelties  they  had 
then  under  way  have  come  to  light  and  among  them  we  find 
some  great  improvements  in  certain  species  of  perennials. 

The  perennial  Aster  or  Michaelmas  Daisy,  which  is  indigen-  Perennial 
ous  to  this  great  country,  has  come  in  for  the  greatest  amount  Asters  or 
of  attention  from  hybridizers,  both  here  and  in  Europe.     This  Michaelmas 
Aster  is  a  veritable  weed  in  some  districts  and  has  to  a  consider-  j)  ^jsies 
able  extent  been  ignored,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  small  flowers  of 
even  the  most  vigorous  growers  and  to  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
mildews  badly,  but  by  careful  selection  and  high-class  culture 
the  old  species  have  become  so  out-classed  that  few  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  remembered  long. 

And  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  end,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  new  distinct  forms  are  being 
introduced  every  year  and  each  one  an  improvement  over  its 
predecessor.  In  fact  the  new  forms  secured  by  some  English 
growers  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  before  long  the  Dahlia  and 
the  out-door  flowering  Chrysanthemum  will  be  ousted  from 
their  place  of  honor.  At  least  one  private  estate  has  been  so 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Aster  as  to  give  up  whole 
borders  to  them  alone,  where  special  culture  can  be  given,  and 
thousands  of  seedlings  are  raised  annually  to  secure  new  forms. 

"Whether  or  not  any  of  these  new  forms  will  ever  grace  our 
American  gardens  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
elasticity  of  Q.-37.  "We  have,  however,  some  very  desirable 
forms  of  recent  introduction  that  are  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden.  Of  these  Doris,  a  pure  white  with  a  splendid  habit  and 
sprays,  is  one  of  the  best,  coming  into  flower  the  first  week  in 
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September.  Height  3  feet.  St.  Egwin  is  a  lovely  shade  of  pure 
light  pink,  very  popular  and  showy.  Height  3  feet.  Robertson 
V.  C.  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  strongest  growers,  holding 
itself  erect  without  any  support.  The  color  is  pale  hortense- 
violet;  flowers  semi-double  and  well  divided  upon  the  spray. 
Height  4  feet. 

Amellus  In  the  Amellus  species,  natives  of  Europe,  we  have  two 
Species  new-comers  with  flowers  2-J  to  3  inches  across.  Rudolph 
V.  Goethe  has  the  largest  flowers  yet  produced  in  this  class. 
The  color  is  a  beautiful  lavender-blue.  Schone  Yon  Ronsdorf 
is  a  lilac-pink  and  valuable  for  cutting.  Beauty  of  Cornwall  is 
the  most  recent  of  the  hybrids,  a  distinct  novelty  and  the  first 
double  variety  ever  raised.  The  color  is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
lavender.  Saturn  is  an  improved  Climax  but  a  stronger  grower 
and  a  shade  deeper  in  color,  which  is  a  clear  light  blue.  Height 
3i|  feet.  A  new  Japanese  Hardy  Aster  with  double  white 
flowers  which  appear  from  July  to  September,  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  collection.  Height  2  feet. 
Hardy         With    Hardy    Chrysanthemums    we    have    in    the    Hardy 

Chrysan-  Pompons,    Leila,    a    gorgeous    new    variety    with    red    flowers. 

themums  Mariana  with  white  smooth  flowers  of  medium  size.  Flora,  a 
strong  grower  with  rich  garnet  flowers. 
Yellow  Yellow  Day-Lilies,  Hemerocalis,  have  been  much  improved 
Day-Lilies  and  many  new  hybrids  have  been  introduced  of  late  which  are 
more  richly  colored  and  much  larger  than  the  old  varieties,  freer 
blooming  and  better  lasting  qualities  as  cut  flowers.  Apricot, 
a  new  seedling,  very  distinct,  rich  apricot.  Height  2\  feet, 
blooming  about  the  6th  of  June.  Aureole,  a  new  Japanese 
hybrid,  deep  orange-yellow  with  bronze  reverse.  Extra  good. 
Height  2  feet.  Florham,  a  fine  new  hybrid  of  American  origin. 
Very  large,  soft-yellow  flowers  beautifully  frilled.  Considered 
better  than  any  other  yet  introduced.  Luteola  has  fine  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  very  free-blooming.  A  cross  between  Aurantica 
Major   and    Thunoergii.      Height   2-|   feet,   blooming   in   July. 

Oriental  Oriental  Poppies  in  the  new  hybrids  show  a  distinct  break 
Poppies  from  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  old  type,  which  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  color  from  silvery-white,  soft  pink,  to  salmon,  to  dark 
blood-crimson  and  black-maroon.  Perry's  White  is  the  most 
distinct  break  in  these  Poppies  that  has  been  made.  The  flowers 
are  a  pure  satiny-white  with  a  crimson-maroon  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal.  Edna  Perry  has  a  new  variety  with  very 
large  soft  salmon-pink  flowers.  Mahonoy  is  a  deep  mahogany- 
maroon,  a  color  rarely  found  in  perennials.  Mary  Stiidholme 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  introductions.  Pure  salmon 
with  a  silver  shade  and  a  touch  of  carmine  at  the  base.  Princess 
Victoria  Louise  is  another  fine  Poppy,  soft  salmon-rose,  the  best 
of  the  salmon-colored  varieties.  Lightness  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  but  has  quite  a  superior  air  about  it.     The  size  of 
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the  flower  is  larger  while  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  bracts  which  are  whitish  and  give  the  flowers  a  very- 
striking  appearance. 

The  new  Snnbeam  Poppies  which  originated  in  England  are  Sunbeam 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  well  known  Iceland  Poppy.  Their  Poppies 
very  robust  habit,   length  of  stem  and  increased  size   of   the 
flowers  are  the  advantages  possessed  over  the  old  varieties.    They 
are  not  only  good  for  the  hardy  border  but  for  bedding-out  as 
well,  since  they  will  bloom  until  cut  down  by  frost. 

Another  introduction  of  English  origin  is  the  Alwoodi  Alwoodi 
Carnation  which  has  become  well-known  by  the  extraordinary  Carnations 
amount  of  advertising  given  to  it.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
Carnation  and  the  old  Garden  Pink.  Those  that  have  been  tried 
out  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  proved  very  free-flowering 
but  the  size  of  the  flowers  did  not  come  up  to  the  extravagant 
claims  made  for  them.  Possibly  they  may  make  a  better  show- 
ing when  they  have  become  acclimatized.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
desirable  border  plants,  free-flowering  most  of  the  summer  and 
keep  well  when  cut  as  well  as  harmonizing  with  other  flowers. 

Delphiniums  are  the  ever-popular  perennials  that  have  come  Delphinium 
to  the  front  with  several  new  varieties  both  in  the  tall  large- 
flowering  named  varieties  of  European  origin  and  the  old 
Belladonna  Hybrids.  The  accumulation  of  a  large  stock  of  the 
fine  European-named  varieties  is  a  difficult  matter  owing  to  the 
great  percentage  of  loss  in  ocean  transportation,  hence  the  prices 
of  these  remain  high.  Amos  Perry  is  a  beautiful  variety  with 
semi-double  flowers,  very  symmetrical  in  form,  of  a  rich  rosy- 
mauve,  lined  and  flushed  with  sky-blue.  The  outer  petals  are  a 
conspicuous  sky-blue  with  a  very  conspicuous  black  eye. 
Cliamud,  of  more  recent  introduction,  has  double  violet  flowers. 
Lize  Van  Veen  is  a  very  tall  variety  with  long  spikes  of  unusual- 
ly large  single  individual  flowers,  pure  Cambridge-blue  with 
white  eye.  Polar  Star  is  a  new  ivory-white,  semi-double  variety 
with  well-shaped  flower  spikes,  its  habit  is  dwarf  branching  and 
is  most  effective  when  grouped  with  the  deep  blue  sorts. 

Belladonna  Hybrids  have  three  of  real  outstanding  merit.  Bella- 
Moerheimii  while  not  exactly  a  novelty  of  recent  introduction,  donna 
may  still  be  considered  one  of  the  newer  varieties.    It  has  long  Hybrids 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  is  a  very  strong,  healthy  grower  5  feet 
high  and  the  best  and  purest  white  in  existence.     Capri  is  a 
novelty,  the  counterpart  of  Moerheimii,  having  much  the  same 
habit  of  growth  and  size  of  flowers  but  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Brunt  on  is  an  improved  Belladonna  with  large  flowers 
of  the  finest  sky-blue,  produced  in  great  quantity. 

In  the  Hardy  Phlox  we  have  a  great  variety  of  color  in  the  Phlox 
newer  introductions,  some  of  which  appeal  to  the  individual 
eye  while  others  do  not.     Baron  Van  Dedeem  is  a  new  variety 
which  produces  long  trusses  and  large  individual  flowers  of  a 
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color  glistening  with  scarlet  blood-red.  Those  who  like  showy 
colors  will  find  it  in  this  Phlox.  Bjinstroom  is  a  beautiful  clear 
pink  with  immense  trusses  and  flowers  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar, 
a  very  fine  addition  to  the  list  of  new  Phloxes.  Loki  is  salmon- 
pink  with  a  dark  carmine  eye.  Sigrid  Arnoldson  is  a  fiery 
carmine-red  with  a  dark  centre,  among  the  best  of  the  newer 
sorts.  Tapis  Blanc  is  a  very  dwarf  variety  with  large  panicles 
of  immense  white  flowers.  It  only  attains  the  height  of  6-8 
inches  but  is  the  best  Phlox  for  edging  beds  of  the  taller  varieties. 

Veronicas.  With  Amethyst ina  and  Longifolia  sub-sessilis,  we 
have  a  recent  introduction  to  form  a  trio  which  will  comprise 
all  the  worth  while  members  of  the  group  for  garden  decoration. 
Blue  Ridge,  the  name  of  the  new-comer,  has  flowers  of  the 
deepest  blue  and  a  free-blooming  habit  and  is  considered  by 
some,  superior  to  Longifolia.  It  is  fall  flowering  and  if  used 
in  conjunction  with  Amethystina  in  the  spring,  it  will  cover 
a  long  blooming  period. 

In  Lychnis  a  new  cross  between  L.  Chalcedonia  and 
L.  Haageana  has  been  offered  under  the  name  of  L.  Arkwrightii. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  shade  and  come  up  to  what  is 
expected  of  them ;  stock  is  scarce  at  present. 

Monarda,  a  new  Oswego  Tea,  Cambridge-scarlet,  will  appeal 
to  those  who  prize  this  plant.  The  flowers  are  bright  deep  red, 
fully  as  brilliant  as  the  Cardinal-flower. 

Aquilegias,  the  new  Erskine  Park  Hybrids,  get  their  name 
from  a  famous  estate  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  are  the  result 
of  numerous  crosses  between  the  best  American  and  European 
varieties.  They  will  flower  from  seed  the  first  year  if  sown  in 
March  but  probably  the  better  plan  would  be  to  sow  them  in 
June  to  flower  the  following  year.  The  colors  include  blues, 
lavenders,  whites,  yellows,  scarlets  and  pinks. 

The  newer  varieties  of  Astilbes  are  truly  superb  and  a  great 
improvement  over  the  very  desirable  existing  varieties.  The 
Arendsii  hybrids  are  very  beautiful  when  planted  in  mass.  All 
are  more  or  less  semi-aquatic  and  may  be  planted  in  places  about 
ponds,  etc.  Arendsii  Avalanche  is  a  new  variety  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  white  flowers  on  long  spikes.  Gloria  has 
dense  feathery  plumes  of  a  brilliant  dark  pink,  shaded  in  lilac. 
Marguerite  Graven  Van  Bechtern  Limpurg  is  a  new  one  with 
a  long  name  and  has  flowers  with  stems  extra  long,  making  a 
handsome  plume  about  2  feet  long  of  a  bright  red  tinged  with 
dark  blue  flowers.  Marie  Graven  Van  Limb  erg  Stirum  grows  6 
feet  high  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  creamy-white  color. 
Salland  is  a  cross  of  A.  Davidii  and  has  quite  the  same  habit 
and  foliage.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  rigid  stems  of  a  fine  red 
color  not  yet  existing  in  Astilbes.  Height  6  feet.  Astilbe 
Davidii  has  been  recently  introduced  from  China,  has  elegant 
foliage  and  graceful  flower-spikes  of  reddish-purple  and  stems 
6  feet  high.  20g  H.  Gibson. 


The  Apple  Trees  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens 

Tucked  off  in  a  corner  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  is  the 
most  entrancing  triangular  orchard  of  "arbres  taillees."  We 
found  it  one  day  last  spring  in  the  far  south-west  corner  and 
henceforth  we  shall  always  call  on  it  when  we  go  to  Paris. 

The  trees  are  the  primmest  and  neatest  imaginable.  They 
grow  in  every  shape  and  have  an  air  of  smug  content  that 
reminds  you  of  a  very  pink  and  white  baby  all  dressed  up  to 
have  its  picture  taken.  In  early  April  they  were  all  in  bloom, 
their  little  spurs  of  blossoms  so  regularly  placed  and  so  delicate- 
ly colored  that  they  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

There  are  lattices,  square  and  diamond-shaped,  seven- 
branched  candlesticks,  candelabra  with  four  and  six  and  eight 
arms,  high  twisted  poles,  pyramids  and  balls  and  garlands. 
They  do  not  look  tortured  or  artificial,  just  gay  and  tidy.  They 
should  have  a  poem  instead  of  a  paragraph  written  about  them. 

Be  sure  to  find  them  when  you  go  to  Paris.  Probably  in 
autumn  they  are  as  pretty  as  in  the  spring  and  at  any  time 
their  beautiful  symmetry  will  please  you.  You  will  laugh  at 
them  as  little  garden  jokes  and  you  will  admire  them  as  examples 
of  beautiful  and  skillful  gardening. 

K.  L.  B. 


Evergreen  Euonymus  Vines  and  Shrubs. 

Euonymus  radicans.  A  good  evergreen  vine  in  the  north 
for  a  flat  wall  cover.  It  must  be  kept  closely  cut  back  as  it  will 
branch  rather  awkwardly  otherwise.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
mathematically  perfect  edging,  15  inches  wide  and  6  inches 
high  when  carefully  clipped.  It  will  make  a  thick  hedge  in  New 
England  when  grown  on  an  iron  fence.  It  thrives  in  sun  or 
shade  though  not  luxuriantly  as  a  ground  cover  in  woods. 
It  is  a  dull,  dark  slate-green  color,  likely  to  be  or  become 
variegated  with  yellowish-white.  As  a  free  growing  vine  it  is 
less  desirable  than  its  varieties. 

E.  radicans  vegetus.  Much  the  best  free  growing  evergreen 
vine  in  New  England.  It  cannot  be  kept  as  close  as  the  species 
but  stands  clipping  well  when  desirable.  When  allowed  to 
develop  naturally  it  adapts  itself  picturesquely  to  walls,  ledges 
and  trees.  It  will  make  an  excellent  hedge  3  ft.  wide  and  4  ft. 
high  which  can  be  clipped,  or  a  specimen  round-headed  bush 
5ft.  high  and.  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  warm  olive-green 
color.  In  the  autumn  it  is  generally  covered  with  conspicuous 
orange-scarlet  fruit. 

E.  radicans  Carrieri.  Serves  much  the  same  purpose  as 
vegetus  and  seems  to  thrive  better  where  the  soil  has  much  lime. 
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It  is  as  free  growing  and  perhaps  a  trifle  less  picturesque.  Its 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrow  rather  than  oval  as  in  vegetus.  It 
bears  no  fruit. 

E.  radicans  minima  (Kewensis).  A  very  useful  little  plant 
which  will  climb  from  6  inches  to  18  inches  and  hold. its  own  even 
in  the  grass  when  planted  against  a  curb.  It  has  very  small  leaves, 
^  inch  to  \  inch  long.  It  makes  a  good,  flat  ground  cover  but 
its  best  use  is  as  a  small  evergreen  vine  in  the  rock-garden  (the 
larger  varieties  are  apt  to  get  out  of  bounds)  and  to  soften 
and  cover  a  low  stone  or  brick  edging.  It  is  found  in 
several  catalogs.  I  have  had  satisfactory  material  from  the  Bay 
State  Nurseries,  North  Abington,  Mass.  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
Salem,  Mass. 

E.  patens.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  larger  than  vegetus  but 
otherwise  resembles  it  in  shape  and  color.  It  is  useful  where  an 
Evergreen  without  climbing  tendencies  is  wanted.  Where  the 
climate  is  not  too  cold  it  will  make  a  fine  shrub,  8  to  10  feet 
high.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  hardy  in 
the  north  but  the  specimens  I  know  held  perfectly  during  the 
bad  winter  two  years  ago  when  the  radicans  in  the  neighborhood 
were  badly  browned.  It  would  appear  to  be  almost  prostrate, 
however,  around  Boston  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  making  a 
better  ground  cover  than  vegetus.  It  is  covered  in  the  autumn 
with  handsome  fruit.  It  can  be  found  at  Bobbink  and  Atkins, 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

E.  Seiboldianus.  Authorities  say  that  the  true  Seiboldianus 
is  not  found  in  the  trade  but  a  plant  of  the  name  with  distinct 
habits  can  be  bought  from  F.  &  F.  Nurseries,  Springfield,  N. 
J.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  Carrieri  but  are  much  larger. 
It  is  an  almost  rampant  shrub,  throwing  out  fine  shoots  five  to 
eight  feet  long  in  a  season.  It  is  only  half -Evergreen  in  the 
north  but  appears  to  be  hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  best  plants  to 
break  up  the  heaviness  of  a  solid  planting  of  mountain  laurel. 
Its  leaves  are  a  lighter  green  but  harmonize  well. 

E.  Japonicus  is  not  reliably  hardy  north  of  Washington.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  Riviera,  where  it  is  much  used,  but  it  is  less 
at  home  in  our  naturalistic  landscapes  than  the  other  sorts  that 
have  been  mentioned.  In  a  southern  garden,  however,  it  is  a 
glorious  shrub,  growing  8  feet  high.  It  has  glistening  green 
leaves. 

All  the  Euonymus  are  slow  in  getting  a  good  start  though 
they  are  easy  to  root  from  cuttings.  But  they  are  worth  planting 
in  large  quantities  for  they  are  sure  to  do  something.  And  if 
too  much  is  not  required  in  those  places  where  they  insist  on 
having  their  own  way,  the  results  are  almost  always  beautiful. 

Fletcher  Steele. 
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Delphinium 

"We  have   a  new   Delphinium   specialist   in  America.      Mr.  New 
Charles  F.  Barber  of  Portland,  Oregon,  whose  "Hood  Acres"  Delphinium 
Delphinium  are  becoming  justly  famous.  Specialist 

An  illustrated  article  on  these  hardy  Larkspurs  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Flower  Grower  of  July,  1921,  attracted  much 
attention.  But  before  that  our  Mrs.  Taft  had  been  in  touch 
with  him  and  had  written  us  most  enthusiastically  about  these 
marvels  of  "Tiffany  Glass"  as  she  calls  them.  She  urges  us. to 
buy  his  seedlings  Beatrice,  at  $5.00  a  plant  and  well  worth  it  too. 

Mr.  Barber  has  made  Delphinium  his  hobby  for  a  number 
of  years  but  he  is  now  giving  his  whole  time  to  their  culture 
and  sale.  Although  he  grows  many  thousands  of  plants,  the 
supply  of  his  choicest  named  varieties  is  still  somewhat  limited 
because  they  must  be  propagated  most  carefully  from  the  sprouts 
at  the  base  of  the  clumps,  as  Delphinium  do  not  seed  true  to 
name  on  account  of  cross-fertilization  by  bees. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Taft  he  says:  "I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  the  inability  of  general  dealers  to  supply  named  hybrid 
Delphinium.  This  is  because  they  depend  on  the  Holland 
growers  to  furnish  their  plants  and  those  who  obtained  permits 
and  imported,  lost  out  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  plants 
upon  their  arrival  in  this  country.  (Red-tape  or  Quarantine?) 
Some  of  the  varieties  listed  in  collections  I  have  found  to  be 
inferior  and  have  eliminated  from  my  lists.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  obtaining  choice  things  in  these  flowers 
and  will  send  you  different  kinds  for  exhibition  as  they  appear. ' ' 

In  a  list  of  his  twenty-nine  named  varieties  the  following  are 
our  old  friends  from  England.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
these  for  the  past  few  years. 

Capri.  True   branching  variety  -  75  cents  each 

Moerhemii.  White  -  -  -  $1.00  each 

The  Aldke.  Deep  purple. 

E.  Augustus  Bowles.    Massive  and  dark,  eye  overspreads  half  the  flower. 

Luella   Ames.  Violet-bordered  blue  -  $3.00  each 

Sir.   G.  Newnes.  Semi-double,  long  spikes  -  $3.00  each 

Queen  Mary.  Brightly  silvered  Venetian-blue  white 

eye  -  -  -  $1.50  each 

Among  his  choicest  seedlings  are: 

Beatrice.  Transparent  blue  faced  with  Lobelia-blue 

effect  like  Tiffany  glass.  Both 
plant  and  flower  absolutely  sym- 
metrical.    3  feet  high  and  sturdy    $5.00  each 

Black  and  White.  75  cents  each 

Seedling  No.  143.         Soft    Heliotrope,    pencilled    and    backed 

with  Venetian-blue  -  $2.00  each 

Selected  seedlings  from  best  Hybrids  are        -  -  $3.50  each 

Mr.  Barber  writes  in  the  Flower  Grower-.  "Some  of  the 
features  of  the  modern  Delphinium  are :  large  individual  flowers 
running  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  many  blossoms  open  at  one 
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time,  beautifully  shaped  sepals  (the  corolla  is  made  up  of  sepals 
not  petals),  flowers  extending  for  a  long  distance  on  the  stalk 
and  growth  sturdy  enough  to  stand  without  staking.  But  the 
grand  accomplishment  of  these  Twentieth  Century  marvels  is 
their  wonderful  combination  of  colors  and  their  placement.  In 
the  semi-doubles  the  back  row  of  sepals  will  be  of  some  shade  of 
blue  or  purple  while  the  front  row  which  almost  overlays  the 
other,  will  be  of  another  color. ' ' 

In  cultivating  Delphinium  there  should  be  good  preparation 
of  soil,  deep  digging,  good  enrichment  with  manure  that  is  well- 
rotted  and  broken  up  and  planting  should  be  done  with  the 
crown  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  plants 
draw  on  the  soil,  both  from  the  main  root-system  and  from  the 
tiny  surface-feeders  that  are  sent  out  in  the  growing  season. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  stimulate  growth  at  essential  periods 
by  using  temperate  amounts  of  bone  meal. 

A.  G.  H. 


"If  thou  of  fortune  be  bereft, 
And  in  thy  store  there  be  but  left 
Two  loaves, — sell  one,  and  with  the  dole 
Buy  Hyacinths  to  feed  thy  soul." 


James  Terry  White. 


Vegetable  List 

Following  is  a  list  of  vegetables  grown  for  over  twenty-one 
years  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  These  varieties  have  all  done 
well  in  this  locality.  The  list  has  been  compiled  by  Alex. 
Davidson,  superintendent  for  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  Allegheny  County. 


Beans    (Stringless)     Bountiful. 

Valentine  Green-pod. 
Beans  (Bush  Lima)     Burpee's  9-iant  Improved. 
Beans  (Bole  Lima)     Early  Leviathan. 

King  of  the  Marlcet. 


Beets 

Brussels   Sprouts 
Cabbage 


Crosby's  imp.  Egyptian. 
Detroit  Blood  Turnip. 

Long  Island  improved. 

Eureka  First  Early. 
Surehead  or  Flat  Butch. 
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Flat-podded. 
B.ound-podded. 


Early. 
Main  crop. 


Early. 
Late. 


Cauliflower 

Snoiuball. 
Algiers. 

Early. 
Late. 

Carrots 

Scarlet   Horn . 
Chant  enay. 

Early. 
Late. 

Celery 

White  Flume. 
Winter  Perfection. 

Early. 

(Best    winter    celery. 

I  have  kept  it  until 

April.) 

Sugar  Corn 

Golden  Bantam  and 
Mammoth,   Cory. 
Aristocrat. 
Rowling  Moo. 
Kendall's'  Early  Giant. 
Early  Evergreen. 

Early. 

For  succession. 

All   season. 

Cucumber 

Davis  Perfect. 

All   season. 

Egg-plant 
Endive 
Leek 
Lettuce 


Onion 

Eed  Peppers 

Pumpkins 

Garden  Peas 


Tomatoes 


Turnip 


Black  Beauty. 

Moss-curled. 

American  Flag. 

May  King 
Big  Boston  and 
All  Season. 
Trianon  Cos. 


Southport   White   Globe. 
Prizetaker. 

Crimson  Beauty. 
Early  Neapolitan. 

Practically   all  varieties 
none  are  better  than 
Small  Sugar. 


Early. 

Early  and  late. 

"When  every  other 
variety  fails  in 
hot    weather. 

Silver-skin. 

Yellow,  where  seeds 
are   sown   outside. 


do   well  here,  but  for  pies 


Alaska.    I  use  for  first  sowing  on  account  of  its  being 

hardy,  following  a  few  days  later  with 

Eight  Weeks. 

Market  Surprise  and 

World's  Becord.     These  are  followed  with 

3  radus. 

Little  Marvel  and 

Potlach.    I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  grow  very  late 

or  tall-growing  varieties  in  Western  Pennsylvania  as 

they  invariably  get  mildew  before  they  mature. 


The  Stone. 

Beauty.     Both  good  disease-resisters. 

Dwarf    Stone.      A    splendid    dwarf    variety   for 

locality. 

White  Milan.  Early. 

Purple-top    Strap-Leaf.  All  season. 
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Waking  Up  Your  Garden  in  the  Spring 

This  is  the  happiest  season  of  the  year  for  the  true  gardener. 
The  catalogs  have  arrived,  no  seed  bills  have  come  in,  no 
plants  have  gone  wrong,  and  no  matter  how  sad  last  year's 
showing,  hope  springs  eternal  at  the  glowing  thought  of  what 
another  year  may  bring  forth.  In  the  political  economy  classes 
they  say  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  good  in  hand  constitutes 
the  spur  to  further  economic  endeavor  and  marks  the  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animals,  which  are  content  with  what  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  always  had.  Therefore,  a  gardener 
who  plans  for  change  and  improvement  is  moving  with  the  ages ! 
Gardex  I  hope  you  have  kept  some  sort  of  garden  record  to  go  over 
Kecord  now.  A  loose-leaved  notebook  or  card  catalog  (5x8  is  a  good 
size)  is  very  easy  of  reference  and  can  be  added  to  or  weeded 
out  as  the  everchanging  needs  of  the  gardener  demand.  I  also 
have  observed  that  a  plain,  typewritten  record  impresses  more 
firmly  upon  my  mind  the  importance  of  the  memoranda  than 
does  a  feebly  penciled  note,  illegibly  indited  by  my  fevered 
.  hand.  It  is  well  to  remind  oneself  that  certain  winter  work 
must  be  systematically  done.  Garden  furniture  must  be  painted 
Wixter  so  that  ^  wn^-  De  thoroughly  dry  when  the  spring  fever  makes 
Work  y°u  Pnie  to  furnish  all  out-doors.  Garden  tools  must  be  gone 
over  so  that  if  new  ones  are  needed  they  can  be  included  in  your 
order.  When  put  away,  the  tools  should  have  been  rubbed,  of 
course,  with  motor  oil  thinned  with  kerosene  to  prevent  rusting. 
Xew  labels  and  garden  stakes  should  be  made  and  the  old  ones 
cleaned  and  given  a  coat  of  white  lead.  Flower  pots  are  too 
expensive  these  days  to  be  allowed  to  get  broken  and  should  be 
carefully  stacked  and  put  away  clean.  Moss  on  the  pots  is 
injurious  to  the  plants  as  it  interferes  with  proper  drainage  and 
ventilation.  To  clean,  nest  the  pots  according  to  size,  lay  them 
in  a  tub,  covering  them  with  water  to  which  has  been  added  10 
per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  leave  for  24  hours,  then  clean  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  clear  water.  If  this  does  not  effectually  remove 
the  stains,  soak  the  pots  in  the  following  solution:  1  oz.  carbon- 
ate of  copper  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  ammonia  added  to  9  gallons 
of  water. 
Bird  There  are  certain  classic  dates  to  be  remembered  in  waking 
Boxes  up  the  garden.  On  February  22nd  is  the  call  to  the  cold  frames, 
on  March  17th  a  lining-up  of  the  Sweet-peas,  and  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  a  mobilizing  of  the  bird  boxes.  You  want  to 
attract  all  the  birds  you  can  to  keep  down  the  bugs  and  eat  the 
weed  seeds,  so  get  the  houses  cleaned  and  securely  fastened. 
Put  new  ones  up  early  as  the  birds  like  weather-beaten  houses, 
but  do  not  put  them  too  close  together,  for  some  birds,  like  the 
wren,  are  bad  neighbors,  and  others  are  shy.  Always  keep 
bird  boxes  clean  as  gipsy  moths  and  kindred  pests  occupy  them. 
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The  new  catalogs  inspire  a  perfect  garden  frenzy !  Do  read  Catalogs 
them  intelligently  by  acquiring  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
ordinary  descriptive  terms  like  foment  osum  which  means 
"covered  with  a  down,"  or  glaucous  which  refers  to  a  grayish 
color.  As  a  further  illustration  take  the  varieties  of  Phlox. 
Phlox  suffruficose,  is  somewhat  shrubby;  paniculata,  indicates 
loose  disposition  of  florescence ;  decussata,  refers  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves — in  pairs  at  right  angles  to  next  pair  above  or 
below;  divaricata,  grows  in  a  straggling  manner;  subulata,  is 
awl-shaped  or  tapering  to  a  point  and  may  refer  to  the  unopened 
flower  in  the  case  of  the  Phlox.  Don't  be  content  to  say  "We 
always  get  our  seeds  from  Dreer  or  Henderson, ' '  but  vary  your 
orders  and  try  the  novelties.  It  keeps  up  the  seeds-men's 
interest  as  well  as  your  own  and  has  a  highly  moral  effect  on 
your  gardener.  Do  not  order  more  than  you  really  need;  it  is 
a  fearful  waste.  Two  people  who  have  small  gardens  could 
share  a  package  of  seeds,  avoiding  mixed  colors,  or  one  could 
start  one  variety  and  the  other  another  and  then  divide  the 
seedlings.  It  is  much  better  than  keeping  stale  seed,  or  wasting 
through  lack  of  room.  Each  could  have  much  greater  variety 
too,  in  this  way.  It  is  well  to  wait  a  day  or  so  after  making  the 
first  spontaneous  list  and  then  with  a  clear  memory  of  past 
failures  and  successes,  go  calmly  over  it  with  a  blue  pencil. 
Send  in  your  order  early,  you  get  better  seed  and  better  service, 
and  there  is  time  also  to  send  elsewhere  if  certain  things  can 
not  be  obtained.  In  ordering  plants,  buy  as  near  home  as 
possible,  thus  saving  transportation  expense  and  loss  of  plants. 
When  convenient,  go  to  the  nursery  yourself  and  bring  the 
plants  home.  If  plants  are  not  received  in  good  condition,  make 
an  immediate  protest.  Reputable  firms  like  Bobbink  and  Atkins 
or  Andorra  will  always  make  good  and  they  are  the  ones  to  buy 
from.  Order  your  commercial  fertilizers  in  bulk.  Look  over 
your  spraying  list  and  order  what  you  need  so  as  to  have  it  on 
hand.    Don't  fool  yourself  into  thinking  you  will  not  need  it. 

Another  preparatory  garden  activity  is  cleaning  the  pool,  Cleaning 
and  if  one  wants  color,  painting  it.  Use  if  possible  a  marine  the  Pool 
paint  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly  before  putting  back  the 
gold  fish.  The  gold  fish  must  be  well  fed  after  their  long  fast 
or  they  will  consume  one  another,  and  precaution  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  them  when  they  are  spawning.  Take  out  the  Lily 
tubs  and  reset  the  Lilies  if  they  are  crowding.  You  will  get 
little  bloom  if  you  do  not  use  plenty  of  manure  and  dried  blood. 
Write  for  your  new  or  tender  Lilies  early,  and  in  selecting, 
choose  those  whose  manner  of  growth  is  suited  to  the  size  of 
your  pool.  For  instance,  do  not  order  Gigantea  or  Tuber  osa 
when  your  pool  would  look  better  with  the  dainty  Pygmiea,  a 
free  bloomer  only  1^  to  2  inches  across.  William  Tricker,  of 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  has  all  sizes  and  varieties  of  aquatic  plants. 
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Pruning  On  fair  early  days  when  the  gardening  spirit  must  be 
exercised  one  can  always  prune,  cutting  out  the  dead  wood  of 
the  shrubs  and  trimming  back  the  climbing  Roses  to  near  and 
promising  canes.  The  Buddlieas  in  my  garden  are  not  cut  back 
to  the  root  as  some  people  advise.  A  harsh  winter  has  sometimes 
achieved  that  for  me,  but  ordinarily  I  trim  back  to  the  main  big 
stems.  I  do  the  same  with  the  Blue  Spirea,  making  it  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  natural,  trim  globular  shape.  The 
pruning  of  vines  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some 
people  prune  Clematis  Paniculata  back  to  the  ground  every 
year,  thus  getting  a  low  bloom.  Otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  bloom 
only  at  the  top. 
Summer  Some  nice  rainy  day  investigate  your  stores  of  tubers  and 
Bulbs  summer  bulbs.  Pick  over,  open  and  air  the  Gladiolus  bulbs, 
and  Tubers  discard  those  that  are  dried  up  and  send  early  for  any  ones 
you  may  want,  as  the  supply  is  not  unlimited  now.  Gladioli 
are  wonderful  things  to  cheer  up  a  garden,  and  as  they  are 
shallow  rooted,  can  be  planted  between  the  clumps  of  Iris  or  in 
between  the  perpetual  Roses.  For  cutting  they  are  invaluable 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  bloom,  and  the  colors 
and  size  of  the  new  varieties  are  amazing.  For  succession  of 
bloom,  start  to  plant  in  April,  and,  choosing  later  varieties,  plant 
until  June  25th.  Your  Ismene  Lilies  (Peruvian  Daffodils) 
Cannas,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tuberoses  and  Tritomas  need  a 
friendly  eye,  and  the  Dahlia  roots  should  be  inspected.  The 
cuttings  need  to  be  started  fairly  early  but  the  tubers  can  go 
out  in  late  May  or  June.  Last  year  after  my  Dahlias  were  18 
inches  high  in  the  border,  we  tore  the  garden  apart  and  they 
were  all  moved  to  the  vegetable  garden.  They  never  flinched 
imder  this  treatment  and  later  had  more  bloom  than  their 
undisturbed  brothers  in  the  cutting  borders.  Set  the  stakes  for 
the  Dahlias  when  you  plant  the  tubers  so  that  you  will  avoid 
cutting  the  roots  later.  Never  allow  more  than  two  stalks  to 
one  tuber. 
Lawns  Perhaps  nothing  acids  so  much  to  the  general  well-kept 
appearance  of  a  place  as  the  lawns  and  well-trimmed,  smooth 
grass  paths  of  the  garden.  If  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  in 
February,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  is  the  first  step,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  the  ground  should  be  rolled,  reseecling  done  where 
there  are  bare  spots,  and  bone  meal  applied.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
an  excellent  stimulant  for  grass.  Mushroom  soil  may  also  be 
scattered  as  fertilizer. 
Good  Soil  No  one  must  expect  success  in  gardening  without  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  good  soil.  Nor  does  feeding  end  with 
a  well-made  bed.  Every  plant  likes  a  particular  kind  of  food — 
a  tonic  now  and  then,  both  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Lime  is  not 
given  to  annuals  as  often  as  it  should  be.  Elizabeth  Leighton 
Lee  says:   "If  seed  packets   of   annual   Scabiosa,   annual   and 
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perennial  Centaureas,  Wall-flowers,  Snap-dragons  and  perennial 

Gaillardias  were  labelled  "Lime  Eaters"  many  a  garden  could 

grow  these  better  than  Geraniums.    Never  should  lime  be  given 

to  Rhododendrons;  they  crave  a  dose  of  epsom  salts — a  good 

handful  or  about  4  oz.  to  each  plant  early  in  the  spring,  again 

when  the  flower  buds  swell,  and  also  in  early  August.     There 

are  many  excellent  commercial  fertilizers  that  are  easy  to  apply 

but  one  must  not  forget  that  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  better  Fertilizer 

obtained  through  the  various  animal  manures.     Stable  manure 

holds  moisture,  breaks  up  the  soil  and  is  gradually  absorbed 

into  it. 

Cow  manure  has  the  same  effect  and  is  preferred  for  plants 
that  make  a  quick  soft  growth. 

Pig  manure  is  classed  as  bulk  and  is  usually  used  with  other 
manures.    It  is  heavy  and  greasy,  but  makes  a  wonderful  bed. 

Sheep  manure  is  very  concentrated  and  is  of  no  benefit  to 
a  sandy  soil  as  it  does  not  hold  moisture.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  invaluable  for  wet  soil  and  is  a  wonderful  tonic  for  special 
crops. 

Pure  hen  manure  will  burn,  but  mixed  with  ashes,  sand  or 
dirt,  it  contains  an  enormous  amount  of  easily  available  plant 
food.  For  general  purposes,  the  best  fertilizer  is  a  mixture  of 
all  kinds. 

There  are  four  ways  of  starting  seeds :  1.  In  the  house  in  Starting 
flats  or  little  cold-frames  that  are  sold  by  any  seedsman  to  be  Seeds 
put  in  a  sunny  window.  2.  In  a  cold-frame.  3.  In  a  green- 
house. 4.  In  a  hot-bed.  The  difference  between  a  hot-bed  and 
a  cold-frame  is,  of  course,  that  the  former  is  heated  artificially 
and  as  the  heat  dies  out  the  hot-bed  automatically  becomes  a 
cold-frame.  Make  a  selection  of  the  seeds  to  be  started  early, 
but  unless  you  have  a  frame  or  a  place  to  prick  out  seedlings, 
do  not  be  in  too  great  haste,  for  the  little  plants  will  get  leggy 
or  "damp  off."  There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  sowing  in 
advance  seeds  that  germinate  quickly  out  of  doors.  I  refer  to 
such  things  as  Celosias,  Calendulas,  Marigolds  and  Asters.  Even 
when  potted  they  get  leggy  or  are  so  bound  that  they  never 
develop  fully  when  set  in  place. 

The  soil  for  seeding  purposes  must  be  of  good  texture — loose  Seed 
and  friable.  A  good  formula  for  a  seed-sowing  soil  is  equal  Sowing 
parts  leaf  mold,  sand  and  soil  from  the  garden,  screening  each 
separately  through  one-fourth  inch  mesh  screen.  Then  mix 
thoroughly  by  turning  several  times.  Completely  fill  your  seed 
box  with  this  soil  and  when  it  is  firmed  by  pressure  it  will  give 
the  proper  depth  below  the  sides  of  the  box.  Lack  of  proper 
firming  will  result  in  failure,  as  a  box  left  loose  and  spongy 
will  not  drain  properly,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  firm  or 
hard  the  soil  will  bake.  The  proper  consistency  is  when  a 
pencil  point  forced  into  the  soil  and  withdrawn  will  leave  a 
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clean  opening.  After  firming,  the  surface  should  be  smoothed 
and  made  fiat  and  even.  Sow  the  seed  thinly.  The  ideal  is  for 
each  seed  to  have  one-half  inch  space.  In  watering  be  careful 
not  to  wash  the  seeds  out.  A  good  way  is  to  cover  the  box  with 
a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  and  place  a  small  piece  of  paper  just 
where  the  water  strikes  from  the  bulb  sprayer.  No  fixed  rule 
can  be  given  for  watering  the  young  plants  as  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  soil  used,  the  temperature  maintained  and 
other  matters  that  control  evaporation.  But  where  one  plant 
dies  of  thirst,  there  are  thousands  destroyed  by  "damping  off," 
which  is  a  parasitical  disease  induced  by  over-watering  or  over- 
crowding. With  underwatering  the  plants  always  show  signs 
of  distress  before  any  serious  damage  is  done.  After  they  have 
germinated  they  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees. 
Hot-beds  Not  m&ny  of  us  need  to  bother  with  the  intricacies  of  sowing 
seeds  in  a  greenhouse,  but  preparing  the  hot-beds  is  most 
important.  They  are  heated  by  fermenting  manure — fresh 
horse  manure  being  regarded  as  necessary.  The  frame  should 
be  excavated  about  16  inches  deep,  measuring  from  the  top  of 
the  front.  About  8  inches  of  manure  is  then  placed  in  the  frame 
and  firmed  by  tamping.  (In  making  hot-beds  for  winter  use, 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  manure  is  necessary  but  for  spring 
work  the  8  inches  is  sufficient).  On  top  of  the  manure  place 
about  4  inches  of  good  garden  soil  and  when  this  is  firmed  and 
properly  smoothed  off  the  frame  will  be  ready  for  sowing  seeds. 
Only  about  one-half  of  one  sash  will  be  necessary  for  seeding 
purposes.  The  rest  of  the  space  will  be  needed  after  the  seeds 
have  germinated,  when  they  must  be  transplanted.  Ventilate 
freely  on  fine  days  and  even  on  cloudy  days  a  little  air  must  be 
admitted  as  the  frames  are  full  of  ammonia  fumes. 
Cold-  Seed  sowing  in  the  cold-frames  cannot  be  done  until 
Frames  considerably  later  than  they  are  started  in  the  house  or  hot-bed, 
but  it  is  a  decided  gain  over  waiting  to  sow  in  the  open  ground, 
as  the  protection  makes  growth  much  more  rapid.  One  of  the 
big  mistakes  usually  made  in  starting  seeds  in  a  cold-frame  is  to 
sow  in  the  soil  on  which  the  frame  is  built.  This  is  often  good 
garden  soil  but  the  method  of  sowing  seeds  must  always  be  the 
same  and  there  is  no  proper  drainage  for  young  seeds  when 
sown  directly  in  the  soil  of  the  frame.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  flats  and  set  them  in  frames,  and  later  the 
seedlings  can  be  pricked  out  and  transplanted  into  the  frames. 
The  setting  out  of  seedlings  must  be  governed  by  the  weather. 
For  very  tender  plants  there  is  an  easily  applied  glass  cover 
known  as  the  "Grow-quick"  forcer.  Its  uses  are  many.  One 
should  harden  off  the  plants  in  a  cold-frame  early  so  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  the  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Violas, 
Pansies,  Primroses,  etc.,  can  be  brought  up  and  put  in  place. 
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If  they  stay  too  long  in  the  frames  they  are  poor  specimens, 
small  and  weak,  in  the  garden.  It  is  often  well,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  to  sow  such  things  in  flats  in  the  little  individual 
paper  squares  that  are  so  great  a  help  when  the  time  for  trans- 
planting comes.  Potted  plants  should  always  be  hardened  off 
before  setting  out  in  the  spring  by  a  couple  of  nights  in  a 
covered  cold  frame  and  one  or  two  nights  in  an  open  frame. 

Sweet  Peas  are  so  important  that  they  must  be  treated  in  a  Sweet  Peas 
class  by  themselves.  If  you  have  not  followed  the  popular 
method  of  fall  planting,  for  which  you  can  not  use  the  tender 
wrinkled  varieties,  you  should  get  them  in  as  soon  after  March  17 
as  possible.  One  should  make  sure  of  perfect  seed  germination. 
Otherwise,  some  of  the  hard  seeded  varieties  may  lie  dormant  in 
the  soil  for  months,  and  unless  conditions  are  just  right  all  white- 
seeded  peas  and  some  of  the  varieties  having  flowers  of  lavender, 
blue  or  mauve  are  apt  to  rot.  Soak  the  seeds  in  warm  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  in  Farmogen  for  15  minutes.  Many  of 
the  wrinkled  varieties  are  very  hard  and  these  can  be  soaked 
for  thirty  minutes  in  pure  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  seed  in 
three  waters  afterwards.  This  stimulates  germination  and  is 
also  excellent  for  stale  seed.  Mr.  George  W.  Kerr,  of  Burpee's, 
discovered  this  process  when  treating  seed  for  disease.  This 
treatment  will  increase  the  germination  by  25  per  cent. 
Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  secret  of  good  grow- 
ing. Make  a  trench  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  Mix  the 
sub-soil  with  well-rotted  stable  manure  and  with  the  top  soil 
mix  bone  meal,  Avood  ashes  and  superphosphate  of  lime  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  ounces  per  yard.  Tread  on  the  trench  to 
pack  it.  Then  with  the  hoe  make  a  furrow  three  inches  deep 
and  fill  in  with  three  inches  of  clean  sharp  sand.  In  this  sand 
make  a  furrow  two  inches  deep  and  then  place  your  seeds  six 
inches  apart,  cover  with  sand  and  make  firm.  Many  people 
prefer  to  pot  their  Sweet  Peas.  They  should  then  be  planted 
as  early  as  possible  in  February  in  pots  or  flats  in  a  cold-frame, 
cool  greenhouse  or  mild  hot-bed.  They  can  be  set  out  in  early 
April,  six  inches  apart,  making  sure  that  the  roots  are  not 
twisted. 

Uncovering :  The  weather  alone  determines  when  the  cover-  TjNmvERTNT 
ing  shall  be  removed,  but  like  your  child  more  plants  have 
suffered  from  too  much  than  too  little  covering.  The  heavy 
stuff  should  be  removed  during  the  last  of  March,  the  loose 
under-straws  lifted  and  dropped  back  allowing  air  to  circulate. 
Later,  when  raked  off,  it  should  not  be  carried  away  but  left  to 
be  put  back  hastily  if  a  severe  frost  threatens.  The  straw  blows 
all  over  and  it  is  a  great  eye-sore ;  you  bear  it  as  long  as  you  can, 
then  order  it  carried  off  and  the  next  night  the  ground  freezes! 
Once  the  covering  is  off  you  must  wait  for  the  little  green  shoots 
in   order   to   locate    all   the   bulbs,    annual   seedlings   and   late 
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perennials  before  working  the  soil.  Bone  meal  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  can  safely  be  worked  into  a  thickly  planted 
border  and  herein  lies  the  advantage  of  a  well-made,  richly 
fertilized  bed.  Too  early  stirring  of  the  soil  is  fatal  to  the  sleepy 
ones  of  the  garden — the  Hardy  Ageratum  (Eupatorium 
Coelestinum),  the  Blue  Salvia  (Salvia  Azurea),  the  Japanese 
Anemone,  the  Chinese  Bell  Flower  (Platycoclon) ,  False  Indigo 
(Baptistia  Australis),  Plumbago,  Blue  Spirea  (Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus),-man.y  Lilies  and  Mallows.  Some  of  these,  like 
the  self-seeding  Poppies,  Flax  and  Larkspur,  are  better  grown 
in  a  bed  by  themselves  where  they  can  rest  undisturbed  by  the 
energetic  hoe  and  lively  spade  of  April's  first  efforts.  A 
judicious  planting  of  Fritillaria,  Crocus  and  early  Daffodils  will 
give  color  while  these  lazy  plants  are  rousing,  dying  down  later. 
Separating  Early  spring  is  the  time  to  separate  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 
Plants  Phlox,  late  Veronica,  Sedum  spectobile,  Heliums  and  with  a 
stern  hand  to  root  up  and  cast  away  those  spreading  up-starts, 
Lysmachia,  Physostegia,  Sundrops,  Spireas  and  Veronicas.  If 
you  begin  early  enough,  Bleeding  Heart,  Miss  Lingard  Phlox 
and  even  Iris  can  be  shifted  with  due  attention  to  showers. 
Bulbs  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  appear  you  will  notice  that 
the  earth  very  often  seems  caked  and  pushed  up  around  the 
clumps.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the  Daffodils  which 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  while  the  old  strong  bulbs  in  the  center 
lift  the  soil,  there  are  often  half  a  dozen  young  and  weaker  ones 
struggling  beside  it  to  push  up  a  heavy  cake  of  hard  earth.  It 
pays  to  break  this  up  and  so  have  straight  broad  leaves  instead 
of  crooked  narrow  ones  that  have  struggled  to  the  surface  and 
light  under  difficulties.  Very  often  your  Tulips  will  come 
"blind."  This  is  the  result  of  too  deep  planting  and  means 
that  the  Tulip  should  be  re-set.  Sometimes  the  bud  may  be 
blasted.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  melting  of  late  snow  and 
the  freezing  of  the  bud.  If  you  have  a  small  garden  it  may  pay 
to  invert  pots  over  the  buds  so  that  they  will  attain  real 
perfection.  If  you  have  forgotten  to  move  some  bulbs  in  the 
fall,  and  if  they  remind  you  of  the  fact  very  forcibly  by  appear- 
ing strong  and  healthy  in  the  place  where  you  know  they  ought 
not  to  be,  you  can  boldly  move  them  when  in  leaf  and  have  them 
bloom  serenely  though  at  the  end  of  a  shortened  stem.  This 
is  applicable  only  to  the  small  garden  and  perhaps  only  to  the 
bold  and  daring  gardener !  . 
Roses  ^e^  ^ne  straw  covers  or  the  litter  off  early.  The  little  mounds 
of  dirt  should  be  carted  off  or  raked  level  with  the  beds.  If 
you  have  also  used  manure  for  covering  it  can  be  dug  in,  but 
be  very  careful  not  to  go  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the  roots  which 
in  most  cases  are  near  the  surface  in  a  Rose  bed.  Then  cut  out 
your  dead  wood  and  prune — a  deed  to  be  done  with  prayer  and 
energy.     The  first  year  after  setting  out,  everything  should  be 
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Spraying 
Schedule 


cut  back  to  the  third  eye  on  good  wood  and  to  one  eye.  on  the 
weaker  stems.  With  the  older  plants  leave  five  or  six  buds  and. 
keep  only  the  most  vigorous  canes.  A  hard  winter  may  have 
been  before  you  but  judgment  again  comes  into  operation. 
Wood  ashes  and  bone  meal  should  be  forked  in  after  growth 
begins,  then  apply  alternately,  liquid  manure  (one-half  bushel 
to  a  barrel  of  water)  and  blood  (five  pounds  to  a  barrel  of 
water).  The  preventive  work  among  Roses  begins  at  once  and 
never  ceases.  It  pays  however  in  bloom  and  healthy  plants  that 
will  resist  the  cold  and  drought.  Why  feed  your  roses  to  a  slug 
or  aphis  when  you  appreciate  them  so  much  more?  The  spray- 
ing and  preventive  care  of  Roses  is  so  important  that  I  append 
a  schedule  based  on  Dr.  George  C.  Thomas's  methods. 

April — Spray  for  scale:  1  part  Kerosene  Emulsion  to  15  parts  water. 
Mid-April — -Spray  for  fungi:  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
April    (late,   before   leaves   unfold)    Spray    for   Scale:    Whale    oil    soap. 

(Get  a  potash  soap) 
10  days  later  Spray  for  Fungi: 

1  week  later'  Spray  for  Fungi: 

Soon  as  Buds  set       Spray  for  Aphids: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Eose   Bugs: 

Spray  for  Eose   Bugs: 

Spray  for  Aphids: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Eose  Bugs: 

Spray  for  Eose   Bugs: 

Spray  for  Eose   Bugs: 

Spray  for  Aphids: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  for  Fungi: 

Spray  Hybrid  perpetuals  every  three  weeks,  even  after  they  cease 
blooming  (about  first  week  in  July)  until  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
to  prevent  fungous  diseases  which  appear  when  there  is  much  rain  or 
dampness. 

May  1:     Put   on  mulch  of  peat  moss. 

For  Aphids:  1  pound  tobacco  stems,  1  bucket  water,  1  ounce  Whale 
oil  soap  or  1  ounce  Blackleaf  No.  40,  with  5  gallons  water.  Add 
1\  ounces  soft  soap  to  the  above  so  that  spray  will  adhere  to  the  foliage. 
For  Slugs:  Lemon  Oil,  or  better,  Powdered  White  Hellebore  (as 
follows) :  Solution  of  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Hellebore  to  bucket  of  boiling 
water.     Apply  underneath  leaves  with  whisk  brooui. 

For  Mildew.  Grape  Dust  or  Sulphide  of  Potassium,  \  ounce  to  gallon 
of  water,  add  1-J  ounces  common  soft  soap,  or  sulphur  and  soot. 

Remedies :  It  might  be  well  for  Individual  Garden  Clubs  to  Remedies 
establish  departments  of  "Preventive  Plant  Medicine,"  as 
every  plant  seems  to  have  its  own  particular  ill.  Certain  things 
like  rose  bugs  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  appear,  but  many  of  the 
pests  that  we  loudly  lament  can  be  prevented  if  taken  in  time. 
Of  course,  this  work  should  start   (as  any  good  social  worker 
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4  days  later 
June  1    (about) 
June  5  to  8 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
July  1  to  7 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
August  1 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 
1  week  later 


Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Whale  oil  soap. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Whale  oil  soap. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Whale  oil  soap. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 
Potassium    Sulphide. 


could  tell  any  poor  gardener)  with  the  care  of  the  parent.  Take 
Slugs  the  slug,  for  instance.  The  best  way  to  fight  that  undesirable 
member  of  society  is  to  hunt  for  it  in  October  and  November 
when  it  is  ready  to  lay  its  eggs  and  destroy  it,  as  every  one 
thus  "taken  care  of"  then,  means  20  or  30  little  pests  less  to  be 
fed  in  the  night  nurseries  of  our  garden  in  the  spring.  So  rake 
up  every  leaf  and  gather  in  every  slug  and  you  may  rival  the 
good  hunting  of  the  lady  from  New  Hampshire  who  sometimes 
filled  a  five-pound  lard  can  half  full  in  one  day!  She  also 
gathered  up  hundreds  of  slugs  by  another  method  of  social 
control.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  would  sprinkle 
around  her  garden  a  greyish  white  powder  known  as  the  Ster- 
lingworth  Cut-Worm  Food,  and  when  setting  out  young  plants 
she  protected  them  from  the  assault  of  the  evil  ones  in  this 
same  way.  This  same  moral  food  will  also  deal  a  body-blow  to 
the  "cussed  cut-worm."  The  Garden  Magazine  gives  a  receipt 
that  can  be  made  at  home. 

Cut  Worm  "One  pound  of  wheat  bran  or  cornmeal,  one  ounce  of  white 
arsenate  or  Paris  Green,  one-half  cup  of  molasses,  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  and  two  pints  of  water.  Distribute  in  small  particles 
where  wanted." 

Field  Mice  If  one  is  troubled  with  field  mice  in  the  manure  placed  as 
a  winter  covering  on  roses,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  several 
small  handfuls  of  poisoned  grain  on  each  bed.  Dissolve  one 
ounce  of  strychnine  or  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  soak  wheat  in  this  solution  for  twelve  hours.  The 
advocate  of  this  method  says  that  when  his  beds  were  uncovered 
in  the  spring,  the  mice  were  found  in  twos  or  threes  at  almost 
every  handful  of  grain.  Only  three  canes  were  found  to  be 
damaged  out  of  3200  plants. 
Ants  and  Whenever  you  notice  ants  working  about  a  plant,  you  may 
Aphis  be  sure  that  they  are  preparing  a  nest  for  their  milch  cows,  the 
aphis.  One  can  destroy  the  ants  by  spraying  the  hill  with  one 
ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Dip  bread  in  the  solution  and  cover  it  with  boards  and  the  ants 
will  carry  it  to  their  young,  thus  destroying  the  whole  nest.  The 
root  of  the  Aster  is  often  affected  with  a  louse,  a  greyish  white 
aphis  which  is  called  by  one  sufferer  (who  has  looked  it  up, 
the  "ground  or  blue"  aphis.  The  remedies  are  many — wood 
ashes  at  the  root;  water  the  plants  with  nicotine  solution  (2 
tablespoonsfuls  to  one  gallon  of  water)  treat  the  whole  bed  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  rake  it  in  after  spading  and  when  you  have 
finished,  water;  or  when  sowing  the  seed,  work  hydrated  lime 
into  the  soil  and  again  when  you  transplant.  This  is  the  fine 
powdered  lime  that  plasterers  use  and  can  be  purchased  at  the 
hardware  store.  This  treatment  must  be  kept  up  each  year. 
Blight  In  speaking  of  the  various  plant  afflictions,  it  would  be  well 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  using  the  term  "blight"  for  bacterial 
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diseases  such  as  "fire-blight"  of  Pear  and  "wilt"  of  Melons  and 
Cucumbers.  Rust  and  rot  are  terms  applied  to  fungus  diseases. 
Blight  cannot  be  fought  successfully  by  external  treatment; 
rust  or  rot  can.  A  good  general  remedy  for  all  diseases  is  to 
cover  the  entire  flower  bed  with  sulphur,  both  spring  and  fall, 
for  two  years  in  succession,  and  the  third  year  use  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  sulphur  or  Bordeaux  can  be  put  on  before  the 
winter  covering,  and  when  this  is  taken  off  in  the  spring,  another 
dusting  of  sulphur  is  given.  This  can  be  worked  in  with  the 
bone  meal  or  other  fertilizers  in  the  first  spring  turning  of  the 
soil.  Perhaps  the  most  dreaded  of  blights  is  the  sometimes 
called  "Black  Disease"  which  attacks  that  lovely  plant,  the 
Delphinium.  Delphinium  blight  usually  comes  from  an 
unhealthy  soil  and  one  must  begin  early  and  work  late  so  that 
with  systematic  treatment  the  condition  may  be  corrected.  Early 
in  the  spring,  coal  ashes  should  be  worked  into  the  Delphinium 
bed  and  later,  soot  and  wood  ashes.  The  most  specific  remedy 
for  the  Delphinium  blight  and  one  which  I  have  found  realty 
successful  is  the  following : 

"Four  pounds  lump  lime,  one  pound  powdered  tobacco  dust, 
one  gallon  water  to  slake  the  lime." 

Let  the  mixture  boil  as  long  as  it  will  and  add  more  water 
to  complete  the  slake.  When  it  has  ceased  to  boil,  add  enough 
water  to  make  five  gallons.  In  applying  use  one  quart  of  the 
solution  to  eleven  quarts  of  water.  Pour  a  cupful  around  the 
roots  of  each  plant,  repeating  every  ten  days  if  necessary.  For 
large  plants  increase  the  cupful  to  a  pint.  (I  find  it  easier  to 
fill  a  six-quart  watering  pot  and  apply  the  amount  demanded  by 
the  size  of  the  plant).  I  have  used  this  same  formula  for  the 
blight  on  Aeonitum,  with  success. 

One  must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  the  two  enemies  of  Iris 
the  Iris- — rot  and  the  borer  (Macronoctua  onusta).  The  rot  Enemies 
may  be  caused  by  too  deep  planting,  by  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
by  poor  drainage.  Always  dust  off  the  flower  stem  carefully; 
rot  is  apt  to  start  there.  One  can  tell  the  rot  by  the  brown 
leaves  and  very  unpleasant  odor.  The  best  treatment  is  to  dig 
up,  cut  out  the  infected  portion,  wash  what  is  left  of  the 
rhizome  with  formaldehyde  and  re-set  in  fresh  soil  if  possible. 
Lime,  soot  or  wood  ashes  can  be  worked  into  the  old  soil.  Be 
sure  to  burn  all  leaves  and  infected  parts.  The  first  sign  of  the 
Iris  borer  is  seen  on  the  leaf,  where  the  larva  begins  to  eat  and 
then  works  its  way  down  to  the  rhizome.  The  eggs  are  laid  by 
a  dull  velvety  brown  moth  at  the  base  of  the  old  leaves  or  on  the 
rhizome,  and  they  begin  to  hatch  during  the  blooming  season. 
The  larva  is  a  dirty  white  grub,  often  If  inches  long,  and  after 
eating  its  fill,  it  buries  itself  about  an  inch  deep  in  earth  to 
pupate.  The  chrysalis  is  about  an  inch  long  and  a  shining 
bright  brown  in  color.     The  cycle  is  completed  when  the  moth 
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emerges  from  the  chrysalis.    The  remedy  is  hand  picking,  killing 
all  the  young  larvae  when  they  are  seen  on  the  leaves,  digging 
up  the  rhizomes  and  cutting  out  the  full  grown  larva  and  look- 
ing in  the  earth  for  pupae. 
Holly-         For  the  rust  on  Hollyhocks,  the  roots  may  be  soaked  with  a 

Hock  rust  mixture  made  of  one  pound  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  one-half 
pound  dry  Bordeaux  and  four  gallons  of  water.  This  should 
be  followed  up  in  two  weeks  with  a  slightly  different  strength 
solution ;  one  teaspoonf ul  of  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  two  gallons  of  water. 
Moth  on         There  is  also  the  insidious  little  moth  that  lays  its  eggs  in 

Columbine  the  heart  of  the  Columbine  blossom  and  when  the  blossom 
passes  into  the  seed  state,  the  egg  develops  into  a  worm  that 
eats  its  way  down  through  the  stalk  into  the  root.  A  remedy 
has  been  suggested  that  is  said  to  act  as  an  explosive  gas  in  the 
soil  and  destroy  every  worm  or  insect  near,  even  though  it  be 
hidden  in  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  seems  too  wonderful  and 
all-comprehensive  to  be  true!  The  formula  follows:  "Dilute  a 
commercial  insecticide  known  as  Carbosul  with  ten  times  its 
amount  of  water  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  diluted  liquid  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  Black  Leaf  Number  40.  Pour  this  around 
the  Columbine." 
Worms  in  For  worms  in  the  soil — caused  by  poor  drainage — sprinkle 
the  Soil  with  corrosive  sublimate,  three  or  four  tablets  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water. 

Worms  in         For  worms  in  the  pots  of  house  plants,  try  the  following 
Pots  remedy :     Soak  two  handf uls  of  lime  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
stir  well  and  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours.    Then  water  the  plants 
with  the  clear  water  and  the  worms  will  come  to  the  surface. 

Mossy  Soil         Lime  will  improve  the  condition  of  a  mossy  soil. 

Dandelion         For  that  vegetable  pest,  Dandelion,   dip   an  ice  pick  into 
sulphuric  acid  and  run  it  into  the  root. 
Mildew         For  mildew  and  aphis,  there  are  many  excellent  sprays.    In 

and  Aphis  the  Garden  Magazine  for  December  1918,  there  is  an  article 
entitled  "The  Plant  Doctor  in  the  Flower  Garden"  that  is  well 
worth  re-reading  at  this  time. 

For  the  emphasis  I  have  laid  on  this  dull  aspect  of  spring 
gardening,  its  great  importance  must  be  the  excuse.  "That 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  is  true  no  less  in  the 
garden  than  in  politics !  The  context  of  the  whole  quotation 
seems  so  applicable  that  I  venture  to  adapt  it.  "It  is  the 
common  fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to 
the  active" — (the  active  bug,  the  slug,  the  louse).  "The  con- 
dition upon  which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal 
vigilance;  which  condition,  if  he  break,  servitude"  (to  the  bug, 
the  slug  and  the  louse)  "is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt."  So  be  eternally  vigilant  or 
accept  the  fate  of  the  indolent!  M.  H.  W.  L. 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  has  accepted  the  joint  invita- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Garden  Clnb  and  the  Shaker  Lakes  Garden 
Club  to  spend  June  12,  13,  and  14,  in  Cleveland. 

The  first  morning  the  Council  of  Presidents,   and  various  Garden 
committees  will  meet,  with  luncheon  afterwards.     In  the  after-  ^lub  of 
noon  Euclid  Heights  and  Shaker  Lakes  gardens  will  be  visited,  Cleveland 
and  in  the  evening  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Newell  will  give  a  dinner  AND 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  King  for  the  Presidents  and  delegates.  Shaker 

A  tract  of  land  on  Shaker  Heights,  all  of  which  was  orig-   ~    v 
inally  owned  by  one  of  the  Shaker  communities,  has  been  turned      ARDEN 
into  a  wild  garden,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  City  of  Cleve-      L  B 
land  and  the  two  Garden  Clubs.     The  wild  flowers  were  every- 
where fast  disappearing,  and  here  they  will  be  preserved  and 
increased  for  the  pleasure  of  future  generations.     The  ruined 
mill  left  by  the  last  of  the  Shakers  is  an  interesting  landmark 
on  the  grounds. 

The  second  day  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Kirtland  Club,  and  Presidents,  delegates,  and  non-delegates  will 
lunch  there.  From  the  tower  of  the  Club  seven  counties  may  be 
seen,  and  nearby  is  the  old  Mormon  temple,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Latter  Day  Saints  as  the  tide  of  Mormonism  flowed  west- 
ward. At  Mentor,  one  of  the  way  stations  to  the  Club,  stands  the 
old  home  of  the  late  President  Garfield.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  Art  Museum,  of  which  Cleveland  is  justly  proud,  Mr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  will  talk  on  trees. 

Wednesday's  program  includes  luncheons  at  the  Hunt  Club, 
and  Mrs.  Windsor  White's,  and  inspection  of  the  Gates  Mill 
Cottage  gardens,  and  Bratenahl. 

A  large  number  of  recommended  gardens  may  be  seen  by 
those  who  have  any  unoccupied  moments,  as  well  as  the  Shakes- 
peare Garden,  which  was  opened  several  years  ago  by  Sothern 
and  Marlowe. 

Other  social  activities  in  the  way  of  luncheons  and  dinners, 
not  yet  definitely  arranged  for,  will  occur  during  the  three  days, 
and  the  guests  will  leave  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
for  Pittsburgh,  there  to  be  entertained  for  two  days  by  the 
Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 
Garden  Club  of  Cleveland.  KATE  B.   BURTON. 

The  Garden   Club  of  Allegheny  County  has   arranged  for  The 
guests  to  spend  their  first  day  in  Sewickley,  with  a  short  excursion  Garden 
to  Economy,  five  miles  away.  Old  Economy  was  the  home  of  the  Club  of 
Harmony  Society,  founded  by  George  Rapp  and  his  followers,  Allegheny 
who  emigrated  here  from  Wurtemberg  early  in  the  Ninteenth  County 
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Century.  It  was  probably  the  most  prosperous  of  the  many 
communal  experiments  of  our  country  and  lasted  almost  a  hun- 
dred years.  Its  members  were  a  simple,  thrifty  people,  who  be- 
sides feeding  their  own  bodies,  wove  their  own  cloth,  spun  their 
own  silk,  made  their  own  wine  and  invested  their  considerable 
surplus  in  early  railroads.  Being  German,  they  naturally  loved 
flowers  and  the  garden  of  the  Great  House  was  the  center  of 
their  affections,  with  its  Maze,  Grotto  and  Fish-pond.  When 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  finally  terminated,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  reserved  a  few  dwellings,  the  Great  Hall,  the  Old 
Church  and  the  Great  House,  placing  them  under  the  care  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  its  turn,  gave  to 
this  Garden  Club  the  pleasant  task  of  restoring  the  old  Garden. 

Sewickley  Gardens,  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  hills  will 
be  visited.  Mrs.  Rea  will  entertain  at  lunch,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jones 
at  tea,  while  dinner  at  the  Allegheny  Country  Club  will  be 
followed  by  the  Directors  Meeting. 

Friday  will  be  spent  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh, — a  few 
gardens  visited  in  the  morning  will  be  followed  by  luncheon  at 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Mellon 's.  The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
Carnegie  Museum,  Library  and  Institute.  The  annual  exhibition 
of  paintings  is  on  view  at  that  time,  and  in  addition,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  have  prepared  a  special  exhibition  in  honor 
of  our  visit,  of  garden  books,  drawings,  statuary,  models,  designs, 
birds — everything  in  short  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  this 
delightful  art.  Tea  will  be  served  at  the  Institute  at  the 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Walter  Mitchell,  while  dinner  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Golf  Club  will  bring  our  1922  Annual  Meeting  to  Its  close. 

Lucy  C.  Willock. 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

A  WHITE  IRIS 

Tall  and  clothed  in  samite, 
Chaste  and  pure, 
In  smooth  armor, — 
Your  head  held  high 
In  its  helmet 
Of  silver ; 

Jeanne  D'Arc  riding 
Among  the  sword  blades. 

Has   Spring  for   you 
Wrought  visions, 
As  it  did  for  her 
In  a  garden? 

Pauline  Barrington. 
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Departments 

Book  Reviews 

Edge  of  the  Jungle.    By  William  Beebe. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Edge  of  the  Jungle  is  dedicated  "To  the  birds  and 
butterflies,  the  ants  and  tree-frogs  who  have  tolerated  me  in 
their  jungle  ante-chambers,"  and  contains  an  excellent  definition 
of  Mr.  Beebe 's  methods,  quoted  as  follows: 

"For  the  true  scientific  method  is  this: 
To  trust  no  statements  without  verification, 
To  test  all  things  as  rigorously  as  possible, 
To  keep  no  secrets,  to  attempt  no  monopolies, 
To  give  out  one's  best  modestly  and  plainly, 
Serving  no   other  end  but  knowledge." 

— H.  G.  Wells. 

It  includes  twelve  short  essays  with  an  appendix  of  scientific 
names.  Most  of  these  refer  to  the  animals  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated  and  have  been  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic,  Harper's 
and  the  House  and  Garden  Magazines.  But  two  of  them  every 
lover  of  gardens  should  read.  "A  Bit  of  Uselessness"  and  "A 
Tropic  Garden."  For  wealth  of  imagery,  striking  comparisons, 
thrilling  recollections  and  unusual  and  novel  circumstances,  this 
little  volume  furnishes  a  fresh  view-point  and  will  tempt  many 
to  undertake  a  trip  into  the  tropics. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
held  on  December  19th,  Mr.  Beebe  exhibited  a  series  of  water- 
color  drawings  of  the  tropical  birds,  lizards,  snakes  and  toads, 
which  were  wonderfully  beautiful  in  color  and  strange  in  form ; 
also  a  series  of  moving  pictures  contrasting  the  sloth  and  the 
monkey  and  showing  the  parasol  ants.  A  visit  to  that  wonderful 
waterfall  of  Kaietur,  which  is  nine  times  as  high  as  Niagara,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  others,  was  the  climax  of  his 
last  trip  to  British  Guiana. 

E.  G.  Britton. 

Trailmakers    of    the    Northwest.      By    Paul    Leland    Haworth. 

Profusely  illustrated. 

Harcourt  Brace  &  Company,  New  York.     1921. 

This  is  a  book  that  all  boys  and  girls  will  love  and  many 
grown  people  will  enjoy.  It  is  full  of  life  and  adventure.  A 
story  of  heroism  and  exploits  which  opened  up  our  country  and 
of  how  the  demand  for  fur  led  to  great  discoveries.  Accounts 
of  the  exploration  of  Radisson,  Mackenzie's  journeys  to  the 
Arctic  and  the  Pacific,  the  discovery  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  are  here ; 
descriptions  of  the  habits  of  beavers  and  buffalo  and  the  other 
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animals  the  explorers  hunted  and  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
lived;  and  the  pages  breathe  of  courage  and  the  vigor  of 
adventure  and  primitive  life.  The  final  chapter  tells  about 
trappers  in  the  Northwest  today,  their  methods  of  trapping, 
how  the  love  of  adventure  and  the  wilderness  persists  in  them 
and  how  they,  too,  are  trailmakers. 

E.  G-.  Britton. 

The  Little  Garden.    By  Mrs.  Francis  King. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.     Price  $1.75.     Boston. 

In  ' '  The  Little  Garden ' '  Mrs.  King  has  set  forth  in  condensed 
form  the  knowledge  that  has  come  to  her  through  many  years 
of  gardening.  She  gives,  generously  and  enthusiastically,  to  all 
who  have  or  would  have  a  little  garden,  the  concentrated  essence 
that  has  made  her  a  great  gardener,  for  as  our  English  confreres 
would  say,  ' '  She  is  very  great  on  gardening. ' ' 

Those  who  have  wide  experience  will  realize  that  knowledge 
is  shown  no  less  by  what  she  has  included  than  by  what  she  has 
excluded.  Her  lists  are  not  long  or  complicated,  she  does  not 
frighten  with  cultural  details,  elaborations  of  technique  are  left 
for  a  later,  sadder  day.  One  bit  of  pathos  she  admits ;  the  story 
of  the  first  packet  of  Delphinium  seeds  which  produced  such 
splendid  specimens  as  seldom  since  have  been  seen.  This  is 
significant  to  the  time-worn  and  case-hardened  gardener,  but 
sounds  only  an  encouraging  note  to  the  happy  novice. 

In  matters  of  taste  the  book  is  an  excellent  guide,  insisting 
as  it  does  on  simplicity  and  quiet  harmony.  The  chapters  on 
enclosing  the  garden  and  on  furniture  and  accessories  give  the 
best  of  advice  in  the  confident  manner  that  usually  insures 
acceptance  of  such  advice.  Those  on  the  choice  of  flowers  and 
color  reduce  these  subjects  to  a  simple  form  and  must  inevitably 
influence  the  beginner.  Insistence  upon  a  definite  and  strictly 
followed  plan  is  another  well-taken  point. 

K.  L.  B. 
Plant  Emigrants.    By  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  horticulturists  of  all  the 
bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  Plant  Emigrants,  a  multigraphed  booklet  issued  monthly 
under  the  supervision  of  David  Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer 
in  charge.  Plant  Emigrants  deals  entirely  with  new  species  of 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees  and  shrubs  as  sent  to  the  office 
of  foreign  plant  introduction  by  government  explorers,  foreign 
correspondents  and  international  bureaus  for  trial  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Brief  descriptions  of  these  plants  and  their  possibilities  are 
given  and,  when  stock  permits,  plants  or  cuttings  of  these  new 
or  strange  plants  are  distributed  to  applicants.  In  the  main, 
plant  experimenters  and  breeders  receive  preference  in  these 
distributions. 
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The  Landscape  Garden  Series. 
The  Garden  Press,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

This  is  a  series  of  ten  booklets  conveniently  assembled  in  a 
pasteboard  box,  each  treating  of  a  necessary  phase  of  landscape 
gardening.  The  different  divisions  are  presented  by  several 
authors  who  are  masters  of  their  subjects. 

In  the  preface  to  the  series,  the  editor,  Mr.  R.  R.  Root,  says : 
"It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writers  of  this  series  to  avoid 
sentimental  effusions  upon  the  incidental  details  of  gardening. 
Such  articles  and  books  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  have 
done  untold  good  in  arousing  interest  in  this  fascinating  pastime, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  the  authors  of  this  series  that  their 
inspirational  literature  is  not  supplemented  frequently  enough 
by  clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental  theories  of  good  plan- 
ning and  by  practical  information  as  to  how  these  ideas  may  be 
carried  out."  This  is  a  just  criticism  of  many  books  that  are 
excellent  in  other  respects. 

Now  that  we  are  hearing  so  much  of  "dirt  farmers"  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  the  Government  officials, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  more  "dirt  gardeners"  and  "dirt  land- 
scape architects"  going  in  for  writing  books!  These  booklets 
could  not  have  been  done  by  writers,  who,  lacking  actual 
experience,  sat  at  their  desks  and  used  their  imaginations  only. 
Of  such  books  we  have  already  far  too  many. 

The  format  and  type  are  excellent;  the  illustrations  well 
chosen  and  full  of  inspiration;  the  plans  and  outline  sketches 
most  helpful ;  and  the  text  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

In  pamphlet  No.  Ill  on  "Planting  the  Home  Grounds,"  Mr. 
Hollister  closes  with  a  good  chapter  on  "Sincerity  in  Planting." 

No.  IV,  "Plants  for  the  Home  Grounds,"  contains  excellent 
lists  of  suggested  species  for  special  uses.  The  varieties  are  in 
many  cases  omitted  and  left  for  the  gardener's  own  selection. 

No.  V  contains  a  chapter  on  "Listing,  Selecting  and  Order- 
ing Plants,"  and  really  excellent  chapters  on  "Soil  Preparation 
and  Planting."  However,  while  approving  of  many  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  suggestions,  I  can  only  half  agree  with  his  state- 
ment that  "Peonies  and  Iris  do  better  if  planted  in  the  fall." 
The  half  of  my  agreement  is  the  Peony  half,  with  which  I 
concur  most  emphatically.  In  regard  to  Iris,  my  own  exper- 
ience and  that  of  many  fellow-gardeners,  has  proved  that  the 
period  immediately  after  blooming  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 

Altogether  this  contribution  to  landscape  gardening  is  of 
unusual  value. 

A.  H. 
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The  Gardeners  Miscellany 

Mid-March.  Spring  is  upon  us.  We  have  heard  the  "Peep- 
ers" in  the  swamps;  have  seen  if  not  yet  heard,  a  Robin;  have 
seen  the  golden  pollen  blowing  from  the  Alders,  yet  we  must 
wait  in  patience  for  that  vague  moment  characterized  on  all 
seed  packets  as  "as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked."  Mean- 
while, have  we  remembered  to  prune  all  our  hardy  Roses ;  made 
our  diagrams  and  notes ;  ordered  our  plants,  seeds  and  fertilizers  ? 
If  so  we  can  take  a  long  breath  and  watch  the  yearly  miracle, 
this  God-given  proof  of  Immortality — the  coming  of  spring. 
Little  The  more  I  garden,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  luckiest 
Gardens  mortal  is  the  woman  with  the  small  garden  and  the  strength  to 
take  care  of  it  herself.  More  pure  joy  is  gotten  from  one  choice 
hybrid  Rhododendron,  bought  with  your  "Christmas  money" 
and  planted  yourself  in  humus  you  have  gathered  from  the 
woods,  than  in  an  impersonal  carload  planted  by  your  landscape 
gardener.  One  Peony,  Soulange,  or  plant  of  Delphinium,  Capri, 
Which  you  have  nursed  through  black-spot  and  mildew  gives 
more  pure  satisfaction  than  a  thousand  of  the  same  lovely  things 
bought  and  planted  by  the  gardener  and  arranged  by  the  parlor- 
maid. A  copper  bowl  holding  three  blooms  of  a  new  Spanish 
Iris  (the  bulbs  of  which  you  have  probably  smuggled  in  by 
hand) ,  holds  more  thrills  for  you  than  your  neighbor  can  possibly 
get  from  her  perfect  garden  planned  and  planted  while  she  was 
in  Europe.  It  is  the  personal  touch,  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is 
the  personal  effort,  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  combined  with 
forethought,  which  makes  the  little  garden  more  charming,  allur- 
ing, lovable  than  the  larger  one.  If  your  garden  must  be  large, 
have  a  quiet  personal  corner  in  it  which  you  have  planned  and 
planted,  and  in  which  sanctum  no  alien  hand  is  allowed  to  dig. 
(The  alien  can  confine  himself  to  "edging  up"  and  running 
the  mower  at  judicious  intervals.) 


Borders         When  planning  combinations  of  plants  for  your  large  beds 
and  or  borders,   consider  the  background  first,   and  then  think  of 
-     Back-  your  plant  material  by  months, — thus: 


GROUNDS 


Background:  A  trellis  covered  with  creamy  Gardenia  Bose. 

May:  Iris,  Pallida  Dalmatica,  and  Tulip,    Clara   Butt. 

June:  Peony,  Marie  Crousse,   and  Campanula   lactiflora. 

July:  Delphinium,   Capri,  and   Thalictrum   Glaucum. 

August:  Phlox,  W.  C.  Egan,  and  Spark's  Aconite. 

September:  Dahlia,  Cecile,  and  Aster,  Amythistlnus. 

October:  Early  Chrysanthemums. 


For  the  border  use  Hardy  Garden  Pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius)  ;  this 
combination  will  form  a  satisfying  picture  all  summer  long.  They 
should  be  planted  in  groups  of  three  or  six  according  to  the  size  of  your 
border,  with  Thalictrum  and  Asters  toward  the  back. 
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Another  beautiful  arrangement  of  citron-color,  amber  and 
salmon  pink,  is 

Background:   Dark  Evergreen  or  Privet  hedge. 

May:  Columbines  in  yellow  and  pink  shades,  and  Iris,  Jacquisi- 

ana  or  Prosper  Laugier. 

June:  Perennial    Poppy,   Mrs.   Perry,    and   Delphinium,    Bella- 

donna hybrids. 

July:  Digitalis    grandiflora     (yellow),    and    Phlox,    Elisabeth 

Campbell. 

August:  Salmon  and  bronie  annual  Zinnias  and  Gladiolus  Primu- 

linus  hybrids.  Bignonia  grandiflora  trained  on  tall 
posts  in  the  back  row. 

September:  Brome  Selenium,  and  Dahlia,  King  of  the  Autumn  and 
Countess  of  Lonsdale. 

October:  Chrysanthemums,  bronze  and  buff. 

For  the  border  use  Drummond  Phlox,  Isabellina  and  Chamois  Rose 
(annuals.) 

Background:    Clematis  Jackmannii    (Aug.),  and  Bose,  Dr.   Van  Fleet 

May:  Iris,  Kochii,  and  Iceland  Poppies. 

June:  Campanulas,  macrantha  and  persicifolia,  with  Aconitum 

lycoctonum. 
July:  Platycodon  and   Thalictrum  dipterocarpum. 

August:  Phlox,  Antonin  Mercie  and  Mme.  Paul  Dutrie. 

September:       Dahlia,  King  of  the  Autumn,  and  Aster,  Novae-Angliae 

and  Climax. 
For  the  border  use  Stacliys  lanata  and  Campanula  carpatica. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  mis-use  of  Cannas  that  I  G annas 
feel  that  I  must  put  in  a  plea  for  the  right  use  of  some  of  these 
really  exquisite  and  useful  new  Hybrids.  The  variety  named 
Venus  (Farquhar)  is  a  most  delicate  soft  salmon-pink  with  a 
creamy  yellow  edge.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  back  line  of  the 
border  with  Helenium  autumnale  rubrum,  or  11.  Riverton  Gem- 
The  coarse  foliage  will  not  show  too  much  if  planted  behind  a 
bushy  blue  Salvia  or  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus.  And  the  dense 
mass  of  salmon-pink  is  needed  at  that  time  of  year.  Salmon- 
colored  Zinnias  and  dark-maroon  Scabiosas  make  an  ideal  fore- 
ground for  this  August  and  September  picture. 

True  Magenta  is  dull  violet-red  listed  as  67 'm  Bldgeway.  Magenta 
Spirea  Anthony  Waterer,  pink  Cosmos,  Sidalcea  rosea,  Achillea 
rosea,  Pyrethrum,  some  Phlox  paniculata  and  some  Petunias 
are  true  magenta.  These  are  very  difficult  to  manage  unless 
surrounded  by  grey  foliage  and  straw-color  such  as  Thalictrum, 
Mullein,  Digitalis  grandiflora  and  any  of  the  dull- violet  Bucldleia 
hardy  Asters  and  Ageratum.  Of  course  this  planting  must  be 
kept  far  away  from,  red,  yellow  or  warm  pink. 

We  are  trying  such  a  group  on  a  rocky  slope  in  full  sun  this 
season  and  are  using  the  great  Cotton  Thistle,  Onopordon  taur- 
icum,  (Farquhar)  Mulleins,  Yuccas  and  Acanthus  mollis  and 
such  coarse  effective  plants  for  the  "bones"  of  this  unpopular 
experiment.    Many  despised  plants  are  ordered  with  their  violet 
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palliatives  from  the  list  of  violet-red  flowers  which  we  have  been 
collecting  and  revising  for  the  past  two  seasons.  Many  of  our 
most  beautiful  flowers  are  little  used  in  borders  because  of  the 
prejudice  against  red-violet  and  violet-red,  which  flowers  if 
carefully  used  could  make  subtle,  refined  and  satisfying  pictures. 
The  following  are  useful  plants  which  are  generally  avoided 
because  their  flowers  run  from  red-violet  through  red-red-violet 
(purple)  to  violet-red  and  reddish-violet-red. 


Acanthus  mollis, 

Achillea   rosea. 

Agrostemma  coronaria. 

A  jug  a  rubra. 

Amarantus. 

Anemone   Japonica  rubra. 

Aster  Novae-Angliae  rosea. 

Astllbe   rosea. 

Dictamnus  fraxinella  rubra. 

Dianthus  barbaUis. 

Digitalis. 

Eupatorium   purpureum. 

Geranium    sanguineum. 

Geranium  grancliflorum. 


Valeriana    eoceina. 


Iris,  Caprice,  Her  Majesty. 

Lathyrus  latifolius, 

Liatris. 

LysimacMa. 

Ly thrum  roseum. 

Monarda  violacea. 

Peony. 

Phlox  amoena,  subulata,  Le  Mahdi. 

Phlomis. 

Polygonum  Brunonis. 

Pvrethrum    roseum. 

Budbeckia  purpurea. 

Sedum  spectabile. 

Stachys  Betonica. 


Dull  creamy- whites  such  as  Artemesia  ladiflora  and  Clematis 
erecta  are  a  better  foil  for  these  rose-colored  flowers  than  pure 
white,  such  as  white  Phlox  or  white  Hesperis,  which  are  too 
brilliant. 

A.  G.  H. 

Begoxias  I  wonder  if  any  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
know  the  hardy  Begonia,  Begonia  Evansiana?  It  resembles 
most  other  Begonias,  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  tall,  likes  a 
loamy  soil,  blooms  in  August  and  lives  out  of  doors  here  in 
Maryland  all  winter.  It  propagates  itself  by  small  bulbs  which 
form  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  I  cover  the  plants  in 
winter  and  so  far  it  always  has  come  through  without  harm, 
and  some  of  our  winters  have  been  very  severe.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  pink  flowers  and  everyone  should  try  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it  offered  for  sale  until  this  spring.  It  is  listed  by 
Conard  and  Jones,  "Westgrove,  Pennsylvania.  The  bulbs  might 
be  wintered  in  a  cold-frame  in  the  north.  It  is  a  sleepy  head, 
not  appearing  until  late  in  May. 


Ellen  George  Love. 


Garden    Club    of   Buxton. 
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Plant  Material 

Narrow  Leaved  Evergreens 

(Trees  and  shrubs  with  leaves  which  are  needle-like  or  awl-shaped  or 

scale-like,  often  overlapping  and  appressed,  i.  e.,  lying 

close  together.) 

Evergreens  are  one  of  our  most  important  materials  for 
landscape  work  and  while  there  are  many  which  have  broad  ^sTvrrow 
leaves  (such  as  Mountain  Laurel,  Rhododendron,  Boxwood,  lBAved 
Holly,  etc.),  in  this  article  the  term  "Evergreens"  shall  be  used  j]VER_ 
to  mean  only  the  narrow  leaved  varieties.  Such  plants  bear  GREENS 
fruits  which  are  either  true  cones  as  in  Pines  and  Spruces,  or 
are  modified  cones  as  in  Red  Cedar  and  Yew.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  fruits  are  so  modified  as  to  appear  berry-like.  The  list 
given  and  the  observations  made  are  not  intended  for  the  expert, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  these  comments  may  stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  less  known  varieties  which  are  hardy  and  obtainable,  as 
well  as  the  more  common  kinds.  It  is  certainly  lacking  in 
imagination  and  intelligence  to  plant  an  over  used  "Blue 
Spruce"  and  Arborvitae  when  there  are  so  many  more  suitable 
and  interesting  forms  of  Evergreens  if  one  did  but  know  them. 
A  catalog  and  a  visit  to  a  good  nursery  will  be  found  very 
helpful  to  a  beginner.  Evergreens  can  be  studied  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  Then  proceed  to  check  up  the  varieties  seen  in  a 
good  tree  book — Sargent 's  ' '  Manual  of  Trees  of  North  America, ' ' 
the  new  edition;  "The  Tree  Book"  by  Julia  E.  Rogers;  or,  for 
more  profound  reference  in  libraries,  Bailey's  "Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,"  (new  6-vol.  edition)  ;  Sargent's  "Sylva  of  North 
America ; ' '  and  ' '  Trees  of  Great  Britain,.' '  by  Elwes  and  Henry. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  very  often  the  trade,  name  differs 
from  the  scientific  name.  For  instance  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  term  "Retinispora"  (often  wrongly  spelled  "Retinospora") 
Retinispora  is  the  trade  name  first  given  to  varieties  of  Cypress 
(Chamaecyparis)  from  Japan,  but  now  it  also  includes  juvenile 
(i.  e.  young)  foliage  forms  of  our  native  Coast  "White  Cedar 
(Chamaecyparis  thuy aides)  and  of  the  native  Arborvitae, 
(Thuya  occidentalis)  and  of  the  oriental  Arborvitae  (Thuya 
orient alis) .  The  Japanese  Retinisporas  all  originated  from  two 
species  of  Japanese  Cypress,  Chamaecyparis  obtusa  and  Cham- 
aecyparis pisifera  and  these  original  types,  as  well  as  their 
varieties,  are  called  Retinispora  in  the  trade.  Each  of  these 
original  types  has  the  foliage  arranged  in  a  flat  spray  (like 
Thuya,  the  Arborvitae)  and  leaves  close  together  densely  cloth- 
ing the  branchlets.  Retinispora  Chamaecyparis  obtusa  has 
small,  blunt,  scale-like  leaves  marked  with  white  "Y"  shaped 
lines  beneath.  Retinispora  Chamaecyparis  pisifera  has  small, 
acicular  (i.  e.  awl-shaped)  leaves  which  are  pointed  and  spread- 
ing at  the  tip.  Their  varieties,  which  were  the  first  to  be  intro- 
duced from  Japan  as  Retinispora  were  probably  all  produced  by 
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cuttings  from  branches  of  young  seedling  plants.  They  all 
show,  in  varying  degree,  the  linear-spreading  leaves  arranged  in 
a  spreading  instead  of  a  flat  spray,  which  is  the  condition  we 
commonly  know  as  juvenile  foliage.  This  foliage  much  resembles 
the  foliage  of  common  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis)  and  also 
the  foliage  which  develops  on  both  a  young  Red  Cedar 
(Juniperus  Virginiana)  and  on  a  diseased  branch  of  the  same 
species  even  though  it  be  an  old  tree.  In  all  cases  the  Retinis- 
pora  foliage  is  marked  with  white  areas  below  and  not  above  as 
in  Juniperus  except  in  Retinispora  squarrosa,  which  is  uniformly 
bluish  or  grayish  on  all  sides  and  is  really  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  seedling  foliage  of  its  parent  Chamaecyparis  pisifera. 
The  foliage  is  fluffy  in  appearance  and  arranged  in  a  spreading 
spray.  In  the  variety  Retinispora  squarrosa,  the  juvenile  foliage 
will  remain  constant  as  long  as  the  plant  lives,  but  in  a  seedling 
Cliamaecyparis  pisifera  this  young  foliage  will  later  change  to 
the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  mature  plant  and  these  leaves  will  be 
arranged  in  a  flat  spray  with  distinct  white  areas  beneath.  In 
the  catalogs  we  note  the  term  Biota  orientalis.  Biota  is  the 
trade  name  for  the  oriental  Thuya  or  Arborvitae.  There  are 
hundreds  of  fascinating  little  characteristics  and  differences 
among  the  Evergreens  that  intrigue  the  close  observer.  A  real 
Abies  (Fir),  for  instance,  is  deciduous  at  the  base,  that  is  the 
leaves  drop  off  at  their  base  leaving  a  smooth  bark.  But  the 
leaves  of  Picea  (Spruce)  are  deciduous  above  the  base,  leaving 
a  rough  leaf  scar.  The  Juniperus  Virginiana,  as  well  as  most 
other  Junipers,  is  dioecious  (sexes  on  separate  plants)  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  some  trees  bear  the  beautiful 
berries.  Taxus  baccata  and  Taxus  cuspidata  are  also  dioecious 
though  Taxus  Canadensis  is  not.  If  you  grow  a  Taxus  from  a 
cutting  taken  from  a  lateral  branch,  you  will  get  a  spreading 
form;  if  the  cutting  is  taken  from  the  terminal  branch,  the 
"leader,"  you  will  get  an  upright  form.  These  seemingly 
extraneous  statements  are  inserted  merely  to  show  the  unlimited 
number  of  interesting  facts  that  give  one  a  definite  satisfaction 
in  the  recognition  of  a  plant,  a  recognition  that  is  based  on  some- 
thing more  than  a  casual  association  with  the  plant's  position 
in  the  grounds,  or  a  hazy  guess  that  can  formulate  no  convincing 
proof  when  the  plant's  individual  habit  of  growth,  due  to 
environment,  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  make  it  appear  different  from 
the  ideal  type  or  the  particular  specimen  with  which  one  has 
become  familiar. 
ABIES    (FIBS): 

Flat,  blunt  leaves,  set  singly,  deciduous  at  the  base,  leaving  twigs 
smooth.     Cones  standing  erect  or  approximately  erect. 
Abies  balsamea    (Balsam   fir): 

Leaves  pale  beneath.  Balsamiferous  buds.  Does  not  thrive  in  culti- 
vation, but  is  very  beautiful  in  woods.  Good  for  Christmas  tree 
because  it  does  not  drop  its  leaves  quickly. 
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Abies  Fraseri  (Fraser's  Fir): 

Better  tree  for  cultivation  than  Abies   balsamea. 
Abies   Nordmanniana    (Nordman's   Fir): 

Does  not  have  a  balsamiferous  bud.     Upper  surface,  good  dark  green 

color;  underside,  gray.    New  growth  brilliant  green.     Very  handsome, 

spreading   tree;    should   be   more   planted,   though   more   tender   than 

other  Firs  in  this  list. 
Abies  homolepis   (brachypliylla  in  trade)  : 

Good  variety  from  Japan.     Leaves  are  decurrent   (that  is,  have  a  little 

line  running  down  the  stem  from  where  the  leaves  join).     Not  so  dark 

a  green  as  A.  Nordmanniana. 
Abies  concolor  (Silver  or  White  Fir)  : 

Uniform   color   of   bluish   green   foliage.      Has    a   balsamiferous   bud. 

Spring   giowth   a  very  vivid   gray.      An   excellent   tree    for   planting 

where  variety  of  color  is  needed. 
Abies  Veiichii  (Veitch's  Fir)  : 

Good   variety.     Leaves   dark,   glossy  green   above   and   silvery   white 

below.     Blunt,  balsam-coated  bud. 

CEDBUS  (CEDAR)  : 

Cryptomeria  Japonica  (Japanese  Temple  Cedar)  : 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  var.  Lobbi: 

Tall,  shapely,  pyramidal  tree  when  full  grown,  with  dark  bronze 
tinted  foliage  in  winter.  The  young  trees,  while  rapid  growers,  are 
very  apt  to  present  a  "straggly"  appearance.  They  move  readily 
and  can  be  grown  in  a  nursery  until  properly  formed. 

Cedrus  Libani    (Cedar   of  Lebanon)  : 

Needles  scattered  on  branches  or  in  whorls  like  groups  on  lateral 
spurs.  Looks  like  persistent  Larch.  Flowers  in  catkins.  Horizontal 
branches.  This  excellent  tree  deserves  to  be  more  popular  as  it  is 
very  picturesque. 

Cedrus  Atlantica  glauca  (Mt.  Atlas  Cedar)  : 

Airy  pyramidal  tree  with  silver  green  needles.  Very  beautiful  and 
worth  while  and  should  be  used  as  a  specimen  to  get  its  full  effect. 

CUPBESSUS    (CYPRESS)  : 

Under  this  head  are  Chamaecyparis  discussed  in  the  introduction. 

CJiamaecyparis   (Betinispora  )   pisifera: 

One  of  the  two  parent  types  from  which  the  Japanese  Betinispora  are 
derived.  The  three  following  varieties  have  developed  directly  from 
C.  pisifera  and  are  even  more  common  in  the  trade  than  the  original 
type  itself. 

Chamaecyparis   (Betinispora)  filifera: 

"Filifera"  means  "thread-like"  and  applies  to  the  foliage. 

CJiamaecyparis    (Betinispora)    plumosa : 

In  this  variety  the  foliage  is  ' '  plume-like. ' '  These  three  varieties 
(C.  pisifera,  filifera,  and  plumosa)  are  very  commonly  planted,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  they  lose  their  beauty  with  age,  and 
their  vigorous  life   does  not   exceed   seventeen  years. 

Chamaecyparis    (Betinispora)    squarrosa: 

A  gray-green  variety,  almost  bluish.  The  foliage  often  resembles  that 
of  young  Juniperus  Virginiana.  But  it  is  always  soft  to  the  touch  and 
not  harsh  and  prickly  like  the  young  Red  Cedar  foliage.  This  tree  grows 
to  a  large  specimen  but  can  be  kept  smaller  by  shearing  when  used  in 
low  planting.  If  the  foliage  turns'  brown,  it  can  be  trimmed  very 
sharply  and  will  quickly  produce  new  growth. 

Chamaecyparis  obtusa: 

The  broad,  blunt  leaves  are  marked  underneath  with  a  white  "Y" 
shaped  line.     Good  for  formal  use;  grows  to  a  large  mass  in  time. 
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Chamaecyparis  Noofkatensis   (Yellow  Cedar  or  Nootka  Cypress) : 

Native  of  the  North-Western  coast.  A  promising  plant,  but  not  quite 
hardy  in  all  situations.  It  has  no  white  areas  underneath.  It  grows 
to  be  a  very  tall  tree. 

Chamaecyparis  thyoides    (Coast  White  Cedar) : 

It  is  usually  found  native  along  the  coast,  but  is  valuable  ornamental, 
pyramidal  tree. 

JUNIPEBUS   : 

Juniperus  communis    (Common  Juniper)  : 

Distinct  winter  buds  present.  Never  any  foliage  variation,  always 
sharp.  Three  conditions  of  growth,  ground  cover,  low,  and  bush  form. 
From  Juniperus  communis  has  sprung  a  number  of  dwarf  forms  that 
are  useful  for  rock  gardens,  for  planting  in  front  of  taller  Evergreens, 
or  massing  about  pools  or  stone  work.  They  can  be  cut  back  but  will 
make  large  masses  if  unchecked. 

Juniperus  communis  depressa: 

Very  small,  low,  irregular  form;  excellent  for  edging  or  rockery. 

Juniperus   communis  depressa  plumosa: 

Turns  purple  in  winter,  making  charming  contrast  with  other  ever- 
greens, 

Juniperus  communis  Ribernica   (Irish  Juniper)  : 

Columnar,  slender,  slow  growing,  tender.  Gray  green,  apt  to  turn 
brown. 

Juniperus  Chinensis   (Chinese  Juniper) 

Columnar  form,  grey-green  foliage,  rapid  grower,  profits  by  shearing. 
Very  hardy  and  useful  where  strong  winds  prevail. 

Juniperus  Chinensis  Pfitzeriana    (Pfitser's  Juniper): 

Gray  green,  broad  bushy  type,  valuable  for  mixed  planting. 

Juniperus  Chinensis  procumbens: 

Excellent,  very  low,  ground  cover. 

Juniperus  Chinensis  Sargentii: 

Japan.     Makes  an  enormous  sheet  of  grey-green  ground  cover. 

Juniperus  Virginiana   (Eed  Cedar  or  Red  Juniper)  : 

Native  Cedar.  It  has  at  least  thirty  cultivated  varieties.  Apt  to  be 
straggly,  can  be  sheared  with  good  results.  The  full  grown  tree  gives 
an  effect  like  the  Italian  Cypress.  Should  not  be  planted  near 
orchards,  for  it,  as  well  as  other  Junipers,  is  a  host  for  the  apple  rust. 
But  certain  varieties  of  apples  are  very  susceptible  and  others  are 
not.  It  is  well  to  consult  local  experiment  stations  and  plant  only 
the  resistent  varieties. 

Juniperus  Virginiana  glauca  (Blue  Cedar)  : 

Very  handsome  in  form  and  color.  Stands  planting  against  walls  or 
where  reflected  heat  from  drives  is  troublesome.  It  should  be  sheared 
for   compact  growth. 

Juniperus  Virginiana  Schotti: 

Dark  green.  Hardy.  Excellent  for  windy  positions.  Its  tall,  col- 
umnar growth  makes  a  good  accent  in  group  planting. 

Juniperus  Virginiana  tripartita: 

Flaring,  picturesque  growth.  Dark  green.  Very  useful  in  massed 
planting  where  large  effects  are  wanted. 

Juniperus  Sabine: 

A  rather  low,  but  flaring  form  of  irregular  growth.  Very  decorative. 
Good  winter  color  of  dark  green. 

Juniperus  Sabina  tamariscifolia:    ■ 

Grayish  green,  low  spreading,  making  large  masses.  Very  hardy  and 
beautiful.     Must   be   moved  when  young. 

Juniperus  horisontalis : 

A  low,  spreading  Sabina  form.  Used  to  be  called  Juniperus  Sabina 
prostrata. 
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Juniperus   Tiorizontalis   Douglasii: 

A  bluer  form  of  J.  Inorizontalis  called  Waukegan's  Blue  Juniper.  Eap- 
id  in  growth.     Charming  gray  color  which  persists  in  winter. 

Juniperus  excelsa  stricta  (Greek  Juniper) : 

An  excellent  gray  green  pyramidal  form,  invaluable  for  formal  plant- 
ing. Very  hardy.  It  moves  well,  so  small  specimens  can  be  used  in 
low  planting  and  transferred  when  they  outgrow  their  position. 

PINUS: 

Foliage  needle  like.  Leaves  arranged  in  bundles  or  tufts  of  two  to 
five  with  sheath  at  base.  The  four  native  pines  are  White,  Gray, 
Eed  and  Jersey. 

PINES  WITH  TWO  NEEDLES: 

Pinus  sylvestris   (Scotch  Pine)  : 

The  foliage  is  bluish  green,  the  needles  flat  and  twisted;  upper  trunk 
and  limbs  cinnamon  brown.  Small  cones.  Excellent  tree  for  places 
where  a  picturesque  effect  is  desired. 

Pinus    Virginiana    (Scrub   Pine — Jersey  Pine)  : 

Branchlets  are  glaucous;  cone-scales  are  prickly  on  back.  More  spread- 
ing tree  than  P.  BanTcsiana  and  charmingly  irregular. 

Pinus    BanTcsiana    (P.    divaricata)    Jack  Pine — Gray  Pine: 

Branchlets  not  glaucous.  Cone-scales  not  prickly.  Serotinous  (closed) 
cones  remaining  on  the  tree  for  12  to  15  years. 

Pinus  nigra  Austriaca   (Austrian)  : 

Needles  are  stiff,  rigid,  dull,  dark  green.  Trunk  and  limbs  grayish. 
Buds  large  with  grayish  scale.  Demands  light  and  air.  Male  flower 
bud  is  rounded  and  flat.  Produces  winter  catkins  which  often  hang 
on  beside  winter  bud.  Female  bud  is  white  and  pointed.  Pines  are 
wind-fertilized.  Most  satisfactory  because  of  rapid  growth.  Can  be 
moved  when  large. 

Pinus  resinosa  (Eed  or  Norway  Pine)  : 

Needles  slender  and  flexible.  Bark  of  tree  trunk  and  limbs  reddish. 
Needles  soft  to  touch  as  opposed  to  Austrian.  Native.  Fine  tree 
either  for  cultivation  or  forestation. 

Pinus  montana   (Swiss  Mountain  Pine)  : 

Type.  Makes  a  low,  flat-topped  growth,  the  width  exceeding  the 
height.     Very  useful  and  emphatic  in  large  planting. 

Pinus  montana,  var.  Huglius    (Mugho  Pine)  : 

Plant  shrubby  with  many  spreading  stems.  Leaves  are  a  good,  yellow 
green,  short,  stiff  and  stout.  Buds  coated  with  resin.  Most  useful 
in  low  planting  where  formal  compact  effects  are  desired.  Can  be 
moved  readily.    Grows  to  4  feet  high  and  spreads  5  feet. 

Pinus  densiflora  (Eed  Pine)  : 

Eastern  Asia.  Cones  hold  on  much  longer  than  Scotch  Pine.  Its 
leaves  are  more  slender.  There  is  no  knob  on  cone.  Bluish  twigs, 
but  effect  of  tree  is  yellow-green.     Also  has   cinnamon-colored  bark. 

Pinus  densiflora  glolosa  (Known  as  "Table  Pine")  : 

Small,  with  flat  top.  In  my  experience  has  suffered  from  heavy  snow. 
Worth  protecting  in  winter. 

Pinus  contorta    (Lodgepole  Pine) : 

Leaves  curved  and  twisted.  Cones  in  pairs  or  clustered,  opening  when 
ripe  or  remaining  closed  for  several  years.  In  Montana  and  other 
Eocky  Mountain  States  it  is  the  tree  which  occupies  the  burnt  areas. 
It  has  great  facility  of  reproduction. 
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THREE-LEAVED   PINES: 

T 'inns  ponder osa    (Bull  Pine  or  "Western  Yellow  Pine)  : 

Leaves  occasionally   are   2   on  the  same  plant.     Habit   of  leaf,   stiff; 

buds  resinous,  branchlets  are  fragrant  when  broken.     A  coming  form. 

The  boldest  foliage  we  can  grow — bigger  than  Austrian.     It  is  used 

in  re-forestation. 
Pinus  rigida   (Pitch  Pine)  : 

Branchlets    not    fragrant.      Needles   short,   yellowish    green.      Native 

and  picturesquely  irregular. 

FIVE-LEAVED  PINES: 

Pinus  Strobus   (White  Pine)  : 

Native.  Open  habit.  One  of  our  most  valuable  conifers.  Has  been 
subject  to  White  Pine  Blister  but  can  now  be  planted  with  impunity 
because  the  rust  spores  developing  on  Sides  (Qirrants,  Gooseberries) 
plants  (the  host  for  the  blister)  do  not  travel  long  distances.  Spores 
from  an  infected  Pine  tree  itself  travel  as  far  as  fifteen  miles,  but 
from  the  Bibes  only  one  fifth  of  a  mile.  The  blister  does  not  spread 
from  Pine  to  Pine — the  Bites  is  the  alternate  host.  Eliminate  all 
Bibes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  Pine  will  be  safe. 

Pinus  Cembra  (Swiss  Stone  Pine) : 

Branchlets  densely  tomentose.  Outline  dense  and  symmetrical.  Of 
slow  growth,  it  is  a  very  good  tree  where  large  form  is  not  wanted. 
The  short,  compact  needles  are  an  excellent  warm  green  with  silvery 
tone. 

Pinus  excelsa  (Botan  Pine)  : 

Blue-green,  long  drooping  leaves.  Hardy  to  Boston  but  suffers  in 
ice  storms.     Will  not  move  when  large. 

Pinus  parviflora: 

Timber  Pine  of  Japan.  Very  decorative  and  worth  while  for  planting 
effects. 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia  (Douglas  Fir  in  the  West — Douglas  Spruce  in  the 
East)  : 
Mountain-range  seed  more  hardy  than  coastal-plain  seed.  Easily 
identified  by  long,  large  brown  pointed  buds,  not  balsamiferous. 
Cones  pendulous  with  cover  scales  much  longer  than  cone  scales  and 
pointed-toothed.  Should  be  more  planted,  as  its  foliage  has  the 
softness  of  the  Hemlock  and  it  is  more  hardy. 

PICE  A    (SPRUCES)  : 

Leaves  four-sided  in  cross  section,  sharp  at  tip,  not  pale  beneath, 
deciduous  above  base;  buds  not  balsamiferous. 

Picea  excelsa  (Norway  Sj)ruce)  : 

Young  twigs  are  reddish  brown.  Used  for  hedges  and  windbreak.  Two 
good  dwarf  forms  of  compact  growth,  Picea  Clanbrasiliana  and  Picea 
Maxwelli,  are  useful  in  landscape  work  where  ' '  cushion ' '  forms  are 
desired. 

Picea  Canadensis   (White  Spruce)  : 

Effect  of  foliage  is  whitish  or  grayish.  Strong  odor  when  crushed.  This 
is  the  Eastern  White  Spruce.  Picea  Engelmanni  is  the  White  Spruce  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  is  cultivated  here  in  the  East. 

Picea  Mariana   (Black  Spruce)  : 

Twigs  downy,  foliage  dull  bluish  gray.  Retains  its  small,  empty 
cones  for  a  long  time.  This  gives  the  tree  an  untidy  appearance  and 
makes  it  of  little  use  in  landscape  work. 

Picea  rub  ens   (Red  Spruce)  : 

Foliage  yellowish  green.  Name  derived  from  color  of  the  wood,  as 
well  as  from  the  reddish  brown  bark.     Not  often  cultivated. 
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Picea  pungens  (Colorado  Spruce)  : 

Leaves  stiff  and  pointed.     Color  bluish.     An  excellent  tree,  but  very 
-      seldom  well  planted.    Like  P.  Kosteri,  it  is  emphatic  and  must  not  be 

overused. 
Picea  pungens  Kosteri   (Koster's  Blue  Spruce): 

Bluest  form  known.     A7ery  hard  to  use  to  advantage  as  its  color  is 

so  striking. 

Sciadopitys  verticillata    (Umbrella  Pine) : 

A  Japanese  conical  Evergreen.  Glossy,  green  leaves,  3  to  6  inches 
long.  Grows  to  be  a  large  tree.  Needs  water.  When  large,  moves 
badly  but  is  hardy  and  should  be  more  used  as  its  color  and  form  are 
so  unique. 

TAXUS    (YEW): 

Plants  usually  shrubby  and  not  large  trees.    Fruit,  red  and  berry  like, 

surrounding  a  black  seed. 
Taxus  Canadensis   (Ground  Hemlock)  : 

Native.     Good  for  naturalizing.     Excellent  glossy,  dark  green  leaves. 

Irregular  in  form,  spreading  8  to  10  feet  with  age. 
Taxus  oaccata    (English  Yew)  : 

Not  quite  hardy  in  some  positions.     Freer     habit     than     Taxus    oaccata 

repandens,  a  dwarf  form. 
Taxus    oaccata    adpressa    (Small-leaved  English  Yew) : 

Snow  spreads  its  light   branches,  but  they  can  be  tied  with  burlap 

strips. 
Taxus  cxispidata   (Japanese  Yew) : 

Very  fine.     Eich,   dark   glossy   green  color   that   unfortunately   some- 
times turns  brown  in  winter. 
Taxus  cuspidata  orevifolia: 

Short  leaved  Japanese  Yew,  dull  green  leaves. 

THVYA    (ARBORVITAE): 

Foliage  scale  like,  close  pressed  to  the  twig. 

Thuya  Occident alis   (Arborvitae  or  White  Cedar)  : 

Scale  like  leaves  arranged  in  a  flat  spray.  Used  for  hedges.  This 
Evergreen  is  usually  unsatisfactory  and  short  lived. 

Thuya  orientalis   (Biota  orientalis)   Chinese  Arborvitae: 

Grows  to  large  tree  and  takes  on  deep  bronze  maroon  color  in  winter. 
Very  compact  form  if  main  branches  are  tied  together.  Most  orna- 
mental. 

TSUGA    (HEMLOCK): 

One  of  our  most  graceful  native  trees.  Useful  in  shade  or  deciduous 
planting.  Makes  a  good  clipped  hedge.  Cones  drooping  and  leaves 
with  little  stalks  or  petioles.  Leaves  white  below.  Suffers  from 
exposure  to  wind  and  therefore  s  always  better  in  group  instead  of 
specimen  and  not  in  exposed  situation. 

Tsuga  Canadensis: 

Our  native  Hemlock. 

Tsuga   Caroliniana    (Carolina   Hemlock)  : 

Denser  than  Tsuga  Canadensis  but  more  graceful.  Hardy  and  much 
used  in  cultivation. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  spring  is  the  best  time  to  Planting 
plant  Evergreens.    Nurserymen  move  theirs  in  August  but  that 
is  largely"  a  question  of  adjusting  their  rush  time  to  their  labor 
problem.     Also  they  carry  large  stocks  and  count  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  loss.     We  wish  to   arrange  our  places   for  the 
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season  and  desire  successful  effects.  Thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil,  careful  planting  and  attention  during  the  first  summer 
and  "winter  will  eliminate  many  of  the  failures  that  follow 
Evergreen  planting,  provided  that  good  stock  has  been  selected 
and  that  your  nurseryman  has  dug  and  delivered  it  with  care 
and  promptness.  When  you  are  moving  trees  and  shrubs  on 
your  own  place  there  is  no  excuse  for  failure  as  they  need  not 
be  out  of  the  ground  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  holes  should  be 
ready  before  the  trees  are  dug,  as  the  roots  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  is  necessary.  Preliminary  care 
is  the  price  you  pay  for  ultimate  success. 

Large  trees  should  be  root-pruned  the  year  before  moving 
to  allow  fibrous  growth  to  form.  Moving  with  a  frozen  ball 
can  always  be  done  provided  the  weather  stays  cold,  often  an 
uncertain  thing  around  Philadelphia.  Unless  the  hole  has  been 
prepared  before  frost  sets  in,  however,  digging  is  slow  and  pack- 
ing the  earth  difficult.  Air  about  roots  is  fatal  and  as  the 
frozen  dirt  thaws,  the  tree  sinks,  resulting  in  a  hollow  where 
water  will  lie.  When  possible,  prepare  the  ground  where  your 
large  trees  are  to  go,  by  blasting  (using  £  lb.  of  dynamite),  as 
it  shakes  up  the  ground,  makes  digging  easier  and  you  do  not 
have  to  excavate  so  large  a  hole.  Take  out  dirt  from  18  to  30 
inches  in  depth,  lay  well  rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  dig  it  in.  Cover  this  with  good  soil  so  that  no  manure 
can  burn  the  roots  and  firm  it  down.  "We  dig  an  ample  ball, 
rope  barrel-staves  around  it  to  hold  the  earth  and  then  move 
to  the  hole,  jarring  as  little  as  possible.  "When  the  tree  comes 
from  a  nursery  and  the  earth  has  loosened  in  the  burlap  hold- 
ing the  root  ball,  the  roots  should  be  examined,  broken  pieces 
cut  off  and  the  tree  held  straight  while  fine  dirt  is  thrown  in 
and  well  tamped.  When  the  tree  is  set  and  the  hole  within 
six  inches  of  the  top,  fill  with  water,  allow  to  sink  and  level  with 
good  dirt  in  which  a  generous  amount  of  bone  meal  has  been 
worked.  The  bone  meal  will  furnish  nourishment  until  the  roots 
reach  the  manure  and  will  aid  in  forming  small  fibrous  growth. 
"Watering  Watering  the  foliage  is  quite  as  important  as  soaking  the 
the  ro°ts  and  should  be  done  at  the  close  of  the  day  at  least  twice 
Foli  ^.ge  a  "^eek.  Keep  the  grass  back  far  enough  to  prevent  the  reckless 
lawn  mower  from  hitting  the  lower  branches  and  spoiling  the 
shape  of  the  tree.  This  also  applies  to  a  group  planting  of  Ever- 
greens with  low  Junipers  tying  it  to  the  ground.  Leave  an  ample 
margin  of  dirt  around  the  edge  and  eliminate  all  grass  and 
ground-covers  for  the  first  year  at  least.  Working  the  ground 
thoroughly  all  summer  is  essential,  particularly  after  heavy 
rains.  Taller  columnar  forms  should  be  well  sheared  for  a  few 
years  to  induce  thick  growth  near  the  stem  and  if  they  are  very 
tall,  they  should  be  tied  to  a  cedar  stake  to  prevent  bending  in 
the  wind  and  loosening  their  young  roots  by  rocking.     If  the 
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tree  has  several  stems  they  can  be  tied  together  with  burlap 
strips  to  prevent  the  snow  forcing  them  apart. 

Small  Evergreens  should  have  the  same  well-prepared  holes  Small 
of  a  size  appropriate  to  their  root  ball  and  be  fed  in  the  same  Ever- 
way.    A  generous  supply  of  rough  manure  and  straw  scattered  greens 
over  their  roots  in  the  fall  after  the  ground  is  frozen  is  necessary 
to  their  well  being,  the  first  winter  at  least.    Plant  with  ample 
space,  even  the  dwarf  varieties  grow  and  this  natural  develop- 
ment is  much  more  attractive  than  clipped  forms. 

Consider  the  background  and  make  use  of  the  varieties  that  Back- 
harmonize  with  it — the  warm  green  of  the  Pinus  Muglius,  the  grounds 
dark  tones  of  the  Juniperus  SSabina  and  Taxus,  and  the  gray 
and  purple  color  of  the  other  Junipers  give  endless  choice.  The 
Pines  and  Hemlocks  and  Spruces  are  charming  backgrounds  if 
massed,  though  the  two  latter  do  poorly  in  windy  positions  but 
flourish  in  a  sheltered  situation.  One  must  consider  variety  of 
form  as  well  as  color.  Pyramidal  forms  (Juniperus  excelsa 
striata,  Betinispora  plumosa,  etc.)  and  rounded  forms  (Pinus 
Mughus,  Picea  clanbraziliana,  etc.)  should  be  interspersed  with 
the  looser  forms  of  the  Taxus,  Juniperus  tripartita  and  low 
growing  Junipers.  A  judicious  planting  of  accents  of  the 
columnar  forms  gives  character,  whether  used  as  specimens  or 
in  group  planting.  The  broad  leaved  Evergreens  can  be  planted 
with  telling  effect  among  the  narrow  leaved  varieties. 

Special  Plant  Societies 

It  was  most  gratifying  this  past  year,  to  see  how  appreciative 
the  Plant  Societies  have  been  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
Garden  Club  op  America  has  extended  its  hand  of  good-fellow- 
ship. 

The  Dahlia  Society  and  the  youthful  Iris  Society  were  wide 
awake  to  the  opportunities  offered  them  and  responded  at  once 
with  many  friendly  schemes.  They  offered  medals  at  our  various 
shows  and  Bulletins  are  now  being  exchanged. 

The  veteran  Rose  Society  was  a  bit  conservative  at  first, 
perhaps,  but  responded  withal;  and  their  medals,  too,  were 
generously  donated. 

The  Peony  Society,  somewhat  in  a  rut  during  ten  months  of 
each  year,  was  as  pleased  as  it  was  astonished  at  our  gift  of  a 
medal  to  their  Show. 

The  Gladiolus  Society  has  been  sound  asleep  for  several  years, 
but  it  too,  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbed  its  eyes  in  astonishment  and 
promptly  elected  a  new  secretary.  They  now  pin  every  hope  upon 
him  for  speed  and  efficiency  in  making  up  for  lost  time.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  was  entirely 
responsible  for  disturbing  its  slumbers,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  elements  which  worked  toward  that  end. 
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The  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  just  found  out  that 
Amateurs  are  really  fond  of  'Mums — little  'Mums — garden 
'Mums  to  pick  and  to  love  like  real  human  flowers.  Their  kindly 
secretary  has  come  forward  with  many  offers  of  co-operation 
during  the  coming  season  and  any  Garden  Clubs  planning 
activities  with  Chrysanthemums,  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
him. 

The  Carnation  and  Sweet  Pea  Societies  are  still  sound  asleep 
— if  they  are  not  altogether  dead.  Your  committee  has  not  been 
able  to  "raise"  them  yet. 

The  two  large  plant  societies  other  than  national — the  Dahlia 
Society  of  California  and  the  North  Western  Peony  and  Iris 
Society — have  expressed  hearty  appreciation  of  our  co-operation. 
They  hope  that  any  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
who  live  in  or  visit  their  vicinity,  will  avail  themselves  of  a 
standing  invitation  to  see  their  trial  grounds  and  communicate 
with  members  of  such  committees  who  might  solve  their  problems 
for  them. 

Do  our  members  realize  what  an  important  part  in 
horticulture  these  Special  Plant  Societies  are  playing  ?  Without 
them  classification  of  species  and  nomenclature  would  be  chaotic. 
There  would  be  little  or  no  means  of  dispensing  authentic 
information  concerning  manner  of  growing,  combatting  pests  or 
any  of  the  thousand  questions  which  come  up  daily  in  a 
gardener's  life. 

In  these  societies  are  groups  of  men  and  women  who  un- 
selfishly give  of  their  valuable  time  without  compensation,  to 
the  study  of  problems  Which  harass  the  grower  and  thereby 
help  to  ease  their  burden.  Is  it  not  up  to  us,  both  individually 
and  as  an  association,  to  help  and  encourage  them  ? 

Already  the  medals  we  have  given,  mostly  won  by  amateurs, 
have  encouraged  the  winners  to  enlarge  their  gardens  and  to  do 
even  better  next  time.  Our  attitude  has  instilled  confidence 
within  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Societies — but  co- 
operation should  not  stop  there. 

What  is  really  needed  in  this  country  is  a  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  which  will  embrace  all  plant  societies,  all 
Garden  Clubs,  all  local  Horticultural  Societies.  Through  it  all 
literature  (the  costliest  item  of  expense  in  each  group),  all  trial 
gardens  can  be  handled,  yet  the  individuality  of  each  club  or 
society  need  not  be  lost.  Where  is  the  brave  person  who  will 
"start  something"  in  this  direction? 

A  few  of  the  Plant  Societies  have  already  set  dates  for  their 
shows  during  the  coming  season. 

The  American  Iris  Society  holds  its  annual  meeting  and  show 

in  New  York  on  June  2nd;  the  American  Peony  Society  in 

London,  Ontario,  about  June  20th.  The  American  Dahlia  Society 

plans  to  outdo  itself  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  on 

September  26th  to  29th. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  Plant  Societies  with  the  names  of 
their  secretaries,  all  of  whom  welcome  correspondence  with  our 
Garden  Clubs.  Also  the  name  and  address  of  each  member  of 
your  committee  who  represents  her  especial  plant  and  who  has 
worked  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  goodwill  among  us  all. 

American  Dahlia  Society.  Mr.  "William  J.  Rathgeber,  Secretary, 
198  Norton  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Eepresented  by  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Stout,  Short   Hills,  N.  J. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary, 141  Summit  Street,  Rockford,  111.  Represented  by  Miss  Ethel 
Wright,  Dexter  Place,  East  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

American  Gladiolus  Society.  Mr.  David  Tyndall,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Bepresented  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Gage,  309  Sanford  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  or  East  Morris,  Conn. 

American  Peony  Society.  Prof.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Secretary,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.  .  Represented  by  Miss  Ellen  Watson,  5400  Bartlett  Street,  East 
End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Iris  Society.  Mr.  B.  S.  Sturtevant,-  Secretary,  Wellesley 
Farms,  Mass.  Bepresented  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  McKinney,  Sunny  Lawn, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

American  Rose  Society.  Mr.  John  C.  Wistar,  Secretary,  606  Finance 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Represented  by  Miss  Hilda  Ward,  Roslyn, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Dahlia  Society  of  California.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burns,  Secretary,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

Northwestern  Peony  and  Iris  Society,  3804  Fifth  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  M.  S. 
News  and  Views 

Now,  in  the  early  spring,  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin 
may  be  revolving  in  their  minds  ways  of  raising  money  for 
their  Clubs  next  summer,  and  will,  perhaps  be  interested  in 
hearing  of  the  success  which  the  Cincinnati  Garden  Club  had 
last  June. 

The  Children's  Hospital  in  Cincinnati  needed  money,  and  Garden 
decided  to  give  a  fete  at  the  Zoological  Garden,  and  the  Garden  Fete 
Club  was  asked  to  take  the  flower  booth  in  the  French  market. 
The  booth  was  put  up  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  covered 
with  a  gay  and  artistic  awning,  striped  yellow  and  blue.  This 
opened  into  the  most  charming  little  formal  garden  imaginable, 
fenced  on  two  sides,  and  the  fences  a. mass  of  Dorothy  Perkins 
roses  in  full  bloom ;  the  enclosure  divided  into  sections,  edged 
with  a  tiny  box  hedge,  bird  bath,  white  enamelled  benches  and 
other  garden  accessories  in  place.  Inside  the  border,  flower 
pots  with  pink  Geraniums,  pink  and  white  Petunias,  Lemon 
Verbena  and  Rose  Geranium  were  sunk  in  the  ground  and  bright 
colored  flowers  in  pots,  planted  with  a  due  regard  for  color 
effect  were  also  sunk  everywhere;  all,  of  course,  were  for  sale, 
with  reserve  stocks  to  fill  in.  The  garden  was  easily  the  feature  of 
the  fete.  Inside  the  booth  all  sorts  of  things  were  for  sale,  garden 
aprons  and  bonnets,  tools,  Rookwood  pottery,  vases  for  arrang- 
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ing  flowers,  fancy  baskets,  scissors,  etc.  Before  the  fete  opened, 
$300.00  worth  of  annuals  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  from  the 
gardens  of  various  of  the  Club  members.  These  sold  at  $1.00 
a  dozen.  One  member  who  specializes  in  Gladioli,  and  has  many 
thousand,  sent  about  3,000  bulbs  which  sold  at  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Delphinium  plants,  very  strong  and  from  English  seed,  sold  at 
$3.00  a  dozen;  hardy  Chrysanthemums  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.00 
a  dozen,  according  to  the  size.  One  member  of  the  Club,  who 
had  a  large  supply  of  the  fine  white  Iris,  OcJiroleuca,  sold  almost 
$30.00  worth  of  them  and  great  numbers  of  named  Iris  sold 
well.  These  were  not  brought  to  the  grounds,  but  orders  were 
procured,  and  the  plants  delivered  at  the  right  time.  Dahlia 
bulbs  from  Mrs.  Taft's  garden  were  in  demand,  and  many  other 
perennials  beside  the  Delphiniums,  such  as  Anchusa  and  Colum- 
bines, sold  well.  Fancy  baskets  filled  with  cut  flowers,  in  attract- 
ive combinations,  were  eagerly  bought,  also  great  bunches  of 
Japanese  Iris.  Some  of  the  members,  who  had  no  flowers  or 
bulbs  to  give,  gave  donations  of  money. 


Flower         The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has  adopted  a  policy 

Shows  for  of  giving  assistance  to  all  Horticultural  Societies,  Garden  Clubs 

School  and  Civic  Associations  in  Pennsylvania,  who  may  be  interested 

Work  in  Flower  Shows  or  School  Garden  Work,  by  aiding  them  in 

making  up  schedules  of  prizes  in  the  management  of  shows,  by 

offering  a  prize  in  any  competitive  class  of  importance,  in  the 

development  of  flowers  or  exhibitions,  and  whenever  possible  the 

Secretary  of  the  Society  will  attend  personally  at  a  first  show, 

to  give  advice  as  to  proper  methods.     Mrs.  H.  G.  Lloyd  and 

Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Elliott  have  been  active  in  the  adoption  of  these 

new  activities.    All  inquiries  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  606 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  will  be  cheerfully  answered.. 

\  AT  \  R  VT  T  m 

Halli         Mrs.  Charles  Stout  writes  us  of  a  charming  pink  and  mauve 

(Lycoris)   comDmation  of  plants.  '  She  uses  Didiscus  Cerulea  (Blue  Lace 

Flower)  as  a  ground  cover  for  her  pink  hardy  Amaryllis,  Lycoris 

Didiscus  S(lua'mWera>  which  blooms  without  leaves  in  August  and  needs 

Cerulev  Jus^  sucn  a  feathery  mass  blooming  with  it. 


Flower 
Gardener 

AS 

Contrasted 

with 

Flower 

Arranger 


The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  novel  by  E.  O.  Somer- 
ville  will  make  a  humorous  appeal  to  many  of  our  gardeners. 

"The  temperaments  of  the  flower-gardener  and  the  flower 
arranger  are  seldom  united,  and  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  why 
this  should  be  so.  The  gardener,  with  his  caution,  his  instinct 
for  preservation,  his  inveterate  stinginess,  is  inevitably  incapable 
of  the  free  and  buccaneering  sacrifice  of  the  fittest  that  marks 
the  true  flower-arranger." 

E.  P.  K. 
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Suggestions  for  Flower  Arrangement 

In  the  arranging  of  flowers,  especially  as  to  proportion  and  tjenver 
as  to  quantity,  much,  may  he  learned  from  the  Japanese.    As  to  q.arden 
proportion,  a  Japanese  once  told  me  that  the  flowers  should  make  qltjb 
two-thirds,  the  vase  one-third  of  the  composition.     As  to  quan- 
tity, a  frequent  fault  with  us  is  the  crowding  of  flowers — often 
into  the  wrong  receptacle.    If  possible  they  should  he  so  arranged 
as  to  stand  as  they  grow.     Those  which  are  upright  in  growing 
should  not  be  spread  ungracefully  in  bowls  or  be  compressed  into 
low  vases.     Supported  by  Japanese  turtles  or  placed  in  tall, 
slender  jars,  they  should  stand  slim  and  straight  like  flowers  in 
spring.    Fat,  summery  flowers  are  lovely  in  great  soft  bunches 
of  color  and  fragrance. 

The  most  beautiful  combination  of  flowers  may  be  ruined 
by  the  wrong  vase.  One  should  always  consider,  first,  what  vase 
will  hold  the  flowers  most  comfortably  for  the  flowers  and, 
secondly,  what  vase,  for  example,  a  cool  green  glass,  a  crystal  or 
a  bronze — will  serve  best  as  a  back-ground.  If  the  flowers  be 
pink  and  mauve,  or  blue  and  white,  iridescent  glass  will  give 
charming  reflections  of  the  rainbow  tints.  It  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory plan  to  use  flowers  of  only  one  color  or  of  only  one  combi- 
nation of  colors  in  a  room.  For  this  idea  also  I  am  indebted 
to  my  Japanese  friend. 

A  few  combinations,  in  which  I  have  found  pleasure,  are 
here  given: 

Hemerocallis  citrinas,  dark  Purple  Iris  and  Spirea  Yanliouttei  in  a 
clear  green  glass  vase. 

White  Larkspur — Annual.  Gypsophila — Perennial.  In  large  iridis- 
cent  glass  vases.  (Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  and  cool  looking  on 
a  hot  summer  night.  The  reflection  of  the  flowers  in  the  glass  by  candle 
light,  under  thin,  lacy  shades  is  exquisite.); 

White  Koses  and  Pussy  Willow 

Yellow  Primroses — Primula  Veris  and  Lavender  Phlox — Divaricata. 
(Most  suggestive  of  spring!) 

Pale  yellow  Daffodils  and  Pink  Tulips — Darwin 

One  or  two  sprays  of  Delphinium — Belladonna,  in  clear  glass  bowl 
with  gold  edge 

Mignonette,  Forget-me-not  and  Pink  or  Purple  Sweet  Peas 

Scotch  Prize  Marigolds — gold  and  brown  (from  Farquhar),  in  small 
bronze  vase 

White  Koses  in  turquoise  bowl.  (The  New  Eookwood  bowls  are  a 
perfect  turquoise  color.) 

White  Pansies  in  a  black  bowl;  Dark  Purple  Pansies  in  turquoise 
bowls;  Dark  Purple  Pansies  in  white  bowls;  Black  Pansies  in  light 
yellow  bowls. 
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Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

When  William  N.  Craig  spoke  before  the  New  York  Florist's 
Club  recently,  he  made  the  statement  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  give  more  encouragement  to  the  propagation 
and  conservation  of  bird  life,  this  action  would  have  a  more 
beneficial  effect  on  plant  life  than  the,  in  many  cases,  fruitless 
attempts  to  stamp  out  insect  pests  through  quarantine  regula- 
tion,    (or  legislation). 

Now  comes  a  Bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on 
"Some  Ohio  Birds,"  which  read: 

"The  increase  of  rodents,  insects  and  other  injurious  life 
would  be  a  natural  consequence  following  the  reduction  of  their 
natural  enemies,  (i.  e.  the  birds). 

"Plagues  of  rodents  have  generally  followed  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  rapacious  birds.  Nevada  suffered  a  plague  during 
1907-1908  which  resulted  in  great  loss  to  ranchmen.  The  plague 
subsided  only  when  the  ranchmen  stopped  destroying  hawks, 
crows,  ravens  and  gulls  that  flocked  to  the  infested  region. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  English  sparrow,  practically  all 
other  species  are  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  according  to  entomolo- 
gists; and  in  some  cases  the  English  sparrows  are  developing 
an  appetite  for  insects  and  weed  seeds,  but  they  still  drive  away 
native  birds  by  destroying  eggs,  young  and  nesting  places. 

"However,  if  our  birds  were  better  cared  for  and  protected 
so  that  they  would  be  plentiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  instead 
of  comparatively  scarce  as  they  are  now  in  all  too  many  sections, 
no  one  need  have  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  our  gardens  and 
fields  would  suffer  far  less  from  rodents  and  insect  plagues  than 
is  now  the  case."  Florists  Exchange. 

Dangers         When  my  garden  was  laid  out  I  was  anxious  to  have  light 
op  but  very  strong  curved  arches  across  my  grass  walk.    For  these 
Galvanized  we  used  galvanized  iron  pipe — sunk  in  concrete  foundations  and 
AA^ire  or  bent  to  give  just  the  right  arch.     To  this  were  wired  four  inch 
Pipes  wide-braided  galvanized  wire  fencing  and  when  Clematis  and 
Roses  were  tied  up  I  was  enchanted,  for  practically  no  support 
was  visible  and  I  had  just  the  effect  I  wanted.     But  alas,  each 
winter,  despite  covering  of  burlap  or  cornstalks  or  anything  and 
everything    my    imaginative    friends   could   suggest — the   most 
hardy  vines  were  winter-killed  and  we  reluctantly  decided  it 
was  the  bitter  cold  of  the  galvanized  iron  that  worked  our  ruin. 
Lately  I  have  read  an  article  in  Gardening  Illustrated  which 
confirms  our  decision  and  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 
"I  found  where  the  young  shoots  of  Peach  trees   came  into 
contact  with  galvanized  wire  they  suffered  seriously.     I  experi- 
mented during  frost  and  found  this  wire  much  colder  than  iron 
wire.    I  have  gradually  replaced  it  with  what  is  called  annealed 
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wire  and  have  no  further  trouble.  I  have  used  this  wire  under 
glass  but  found  it  did  no  injury  where  the  temperature  did  not 
fall  below  freezing  point."  I  have  suffered  such  great  personal 
disappointment  through  this  unfortunate  construction  of  my 
vine-supports,  that  I  hope  other  gardeners  will  take  warning 
and  profit  by  my  mistake. 

ROMAYNE    LATTA   "WARREN. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department 

' '  Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun, 
Saved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk." 

Our  National  Park  Service 

Perhaps  few  of  the  Garden  Club  members  realize  the 
importance  of  our  National  Park  Service  in  Washington.  The 
director  is  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  an  energetic,  vitally  interested 
man,  who  spares  neither  himself  nor  his  pocketbook  in  his  effort 
to  develop  his  department  to  its  highest  possible  usefulness.  Its 
aim  is  to  have  National  ownership  for  all  the  parts  of  our 
country  which  have  special  scenic  beauty  and  to  encourage  the 
States  to  have  their  parks  for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the 
citizens  every  hundred  miles  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  a  later  number  we  will  give  an  account  of  the  State  Parks. 
In  May  there  is  to  be  a  conference  on  these  State  Parks  at  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  date,  May 
22  to  May  25.  This  will  be  the  second  conference  on  State 
Parks.  The  first  having  been  held  in  Des  Moines  in  January, 
1921.  I  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  the  Hon. 
John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  for  this  conference:  "A  great 
deal  of  constructive  wqrk  has  been  done  in  the  development  of 
State  Parks,  duly  stimulated  by  the  work  of  the  past  conference. 
Considerable  legislation  has  been  enacted  and  new  parks  created. 
The  convention  this  year  will  be  particularly  illuminating  as  it 
will  give  the  delegates  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  development 
in  the  Palisades  Park  which  stands  in  the  forefront  of  State 
Parks.  "While  the  first  and  third  days  will  be  taken  up  in  business 
sessions,  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  a  trip  to  West  Point  and 
a  new  state  highway  around  Storm  King  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
while  the  fourth  day  will  be  given  over  to  an  inspection  of  the 
Bronx  Parkway  and  will  mean  an  especially  interesting  motor 
ride  from  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  across  the  Hudson  to  Lake 
Kenico;  from  there  down  the  Bronx  Parkway  to  the  New  York 
gardens  in  the  Bronx.  The  Governor  of  each  State  will  be  urged 
to  appoint  an  official  delegate,  but  various  associations  interested 
in  the  State  Park  idea  are  warmly  invited  to  send  their  own 
representatives  that  close  co-operation  can  be  carried  out 
among  all  the  States  and  the  slogan  of  "A  State  Park  every 
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hundred  miles  from  Maine  to  California"  will  become  an  actual 
fact  in  the  near  future." 

(NOTE — Guests  can  be  taken  care  of  at  Bear  Mt.  Inn,  and  the  Zone 
Chairmen  later  will  have  information  concerning  the  accommodations.) 

Massachu-  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  95  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  has  accepted 
setts  Zone  the  chairmanship  for  this  zone,  which  is  a  deep  cause  for 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Wild  Flower  Committee  and 
congratulations  for  the  Clubs  that  have  her  leadership.  As  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  promises 
her  his  support  and  Dr.  Sargent  his  help,  that  zone  should  be 
of  great  service  to  our  work. 


Pennsyl-         Mrs.   W.   R.    Mercer   has   had   three   winter   hikes   for   the 
vania  Zone  Garden  Clubs  of  her  zone,  to  study  the  winter  landscapes.    They 
have  been  well  attended  by  enthusiastic  members.     She  is  plan- 
ning a  wild  flower  pageant  for  the  school  children  in  the  spring. 

Canal  Mrs.  Samuel  Heald  of  the  Canal  Zone  has  formed  a  Garden 
Zone  Club  there  and  writes  us :  "  Concerning  the  proposed  Botanical 
Garden,  through  the  following  letters  from  Mr.  David  Fairchild, 
and  Secretary  Wallace,  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  will  see 
that  things  are  working  out  splendidly  for  us.  If  this  does  go 
through  and  it  is  nOw  almost  an  insured  fact,  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  will  get  the  credit.  It  will  really  be  a  very  big  thing. 
The  President  of  Panama  and  one  of  the  very  wealthy  men  of 
the  Republic,  Mr.  Ramon  Arias,  are  already  very  much  interested 
in  the  project  and  want  to  co-operate  in  any  way  they  can." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Fairchild  says  that  the  Department  will 
send  Botanists  to  study  the  Flora  of  Panama  as  the  first  step 
toward  making  an  Herbarium,  one  list  to  be  kept  in  Panama 
and  one  in  Washington.  At  present  there  is  no  complete  list 
of  the  plants  of  Panama,  though  a  partial  one  was  begun  in 
1906  by  a  botanist  named  Pettier. 

Following  this  Herbarium,  primary  and  secondary  hand- 
books will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  railroad  facilities  under  Mr.  Heald  and  govern- 
mental boats  as  well  as  comfortable  quarters  for  the  visiting 
botanists  have  been  offered,  so  that  every  opportunity  which  the 
Canal  officials  can  give  will  be  used  to  expedite  the  work.  This 
preliminary  work  will  require  from  two  to  three  years. 
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This  Society  has  offered  to  affiliate  with  the  Massachusetts  Society 

zone.     It  is  an  old  and  valued  organization  with  some  2600  for  the 

members  in  New  England,  who  will  thus  become  members  of  our  Protection 

department,    "We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  so  important  Native 

an  addition  to  our  membership  as  well  as  the  help  of  their  many  Plants 
splendid  leaflets. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  voted  upon  by  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects: 

"That   the   American   Society   of   Landscape   Architects   is  American 
opposed  to  the  indescriminate  cutting  of  the  foliage  of  Mountain  Soctett  of 
Laurel,  Kalmia  Latifolia,  and  its  use  for  decorative  purposes;  Landscape 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  use  their  influence  to  prevent  Architects 
the  destruction  of  this  plant  through  commercial  uses   along 
with  that  of  other  wild  flowers  and  native  foliage  plants." 

NOTE — The  Garden  Club  of  America  has  been  asked  by  this 
Society  to  consider  some  other  material  to  be  used  in  place  of  laurel 
for  decorative  purposes.) 

F.  D.  F. 


An  Informal  Report  of  the  Meeting  held,  at  the  Invitation  of 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Burrage,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 

Horticultural  Society. 


The  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  President,  Secretary,  Chairman 
of  the  Wild  Flower  Committee,  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  Members-at-Large  in  Massachusetts,  held  on  January 
thirteenth  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Albert  C.  Burrage,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  marks  one  more  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  After  a  most 
enjoyable  luncheon,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Burrage,  who  said  it  was  the  result  of  a  conversation  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan,  at  the  November  Exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Our  President  felt  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  through  closer  co-operation  between 
the  two  organizations,  and  because  of  the  common  interest  in 
"Wild  Flowers,  known  to  Mr.  Burrage,  on  the  part  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  through  the  activity  of  the  able  Chairman  of 
our  "Wild  Flower  Committee,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

But  before  the  discussion  was  thrown  open  to  the  meeting 
this  announcement  was  read : 

"To  show  its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Member  .Garden  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  of 
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this  State  in  increasing  the  love  of  gardens  and  to  extend  its 
influence  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  be  glad, 
with  the  formal  assent  of  its  Trustees,  to  offer  this  year  its  gold 
medal  to  each  of  the  four  Garden  Clubs  of  the  State,  to  be 
awarded  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  given  by  these  clubs  and  to 
be  known  as  "Special  Prize  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society."  It  is  believed  that  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  from  these  prizes  if  the  officers  of  each  club  select  the 
date  for  the  exhibition  and  the  objects  (plants,  flowers, 
vegetables  or  fruit)  for  Avhich  these  medals  are  given  and  that 
the  recipient  be  chosen  by  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Club." 

"The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  will  be  glad  to 
include  in  its  schedule  of  prizes  for  this  year,  medals  offered  by 
the  Garden  Club  op  America  or  by  Garden  Clubs  of  Massachu- 
setts for  any  class  (flowers,  vegetables  or  fruit  grown  out  of 
doors)  which  may  be  selected  by  the  donor  of  the  prize,  the 
award  to  be  made  by  the  judges  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  exhibits  which 
compete  for  these  medals  are  produced  by  a  member  or  members 
of  the  Garden  Club  offering  the  medal,  the  greatest  good  will 
be  obtained." 

"In  the  printed  schedule  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  year,  such  medals  would  appear  as 
'Special  prizes  offered  by Garden  Club." 

The  Secretary  wishes  that  space  would  allow  her  to  give  a 
detailed  report  of  this  meeting.  She  wishes  still  more  that  the 
three  thousand  members  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America  could 
have  been  present  to  hear  the  discussions.  Their  pride  and 
faith  in  their  youthful  growing  organization  would  have  been 
stimulated,  for  the  meeting,  through  the  many  and  new  contacts 
which  were  reported  upon  by  its  President,  proved  our  potential 
influence.  The  Secretary  is  willing  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  her 
chief  in  congratulating  the  organization  upon  her  wisdom  and 
her  activity  in  the  interest  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell,  Chairman  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Committee,  told  of  the  organization  of  her  committee  divided, 
as  it  is,  into  ten  zones.  Mrs.  Farwell 's  work  has  indeed  been 
thorough  and  far  reaching.  She  told  of  the  resolutions  presented 
by  the  Garden  Club  of  America  at  the  National  Conference  on 
parks  in  1921,  advocating  a  National  Conservation  Day  and 
named  the  State  Preserves  and  Parks  in  existence  in  the  New 
England  and  neighboring  States  and  gave  much  interesting 
information  and  suggestions  for  the  preservation  of  Wild 
Flowers. 

Harriet  Pratt,  Secretary. 
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Notes 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Bulletin  has  received  news 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Arnold  Hague  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Newport.     One  of  her  friends  sends  the  following  appreciation: 

"In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hague,  not  only  her  own  Garden 
Club,  but  the  entire  Garden  Club  of  America  has  sustained  a 
great  loss. 

"Mrs.  Hague  was  a  garden  lover  in  the  truest  sense,  for  she 
planted  and  fostered  in  the  garden  of  life  the  most  enduring 
blossoms,  breadth  of  vision,  a  largeness  of  heart  and  a  sympathy 
and  interest  in  all  things  about  her. 

"Everyone  fortunate  enough  to  know  her  felt  her  charm  and 
magnetic  personality.  She  had  the  warm  heart  and  the  splendid 
soul  of  a  splendid  woman  and  the  world  is  poorer  by  her 
death — but  the  memory  of  her  friendship  cannot  be  taken  from 


us. 


A  new  committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  been 
formed,  called  "Committee  on  Roadsides."  This  was  formerly 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill-board  Menace,  but 
has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  for  this  change.  The 
chairman  is  Mrs.  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  Wolver  Hollow,  Glen  Head, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  and  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 

Our  President,  Mrs.  Sloan,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Trenton  Garden  Club  in  January.  Her  theme  was  "The  aims 
and  activities  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America."  Our  associa- 
tion has  grown  in  power  and  usefulness  so  remarkably  during 
the  past  year  that  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Garden  Club  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  they  were  all  amazed  at  the  number  of 
active  committees  of  which  Mrs.  Sloan  spoke  and  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  practical  work  accomplished 
by  our  Board. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Mr.  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
of  Philadelphia  is  to  be  given  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  133 
East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  from  February  20th  to  March 
30th,  inclusive. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  members  of  the  Garden 
Clubs  to  gain  admission  to  the  exhibition  room  by  applying  at 
the  desk  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  an  artist  in  his  most  unusual  ability  and  sense 
of  the  out-door  beauty  in  composition  and  values. 

Last  summer  he  made  very  interesting  and  successful  photo- 
graphs at  my  summer  home,  Merchiston  Farm,  and  I  feel  that 
this  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  see  his  beautiful  work. 

Mvrtha  Brooks  Hutcheson. 
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Flower  Shows 

National  About  35,000  people  visited  the  National  Flower  Show  at 

Flower   Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  opened  January  26th,  1922,  and 

Show  at  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hartford  Florists' 

Hartford  Club,  with  the  American  Carnation  and  American  Rose  Societies 

exhibiting  jointly.    Those  who  attended  were  fortunate  in  seeing 

what  authorities,   high  up  in  floriculture,  who  have  attended 

many  National  Shows,  declared  was  the  finest  exhibit  of  cut 

flowers  ever  arranged  in  this  country.    It  was  said  the  display  of 

Carnations  was  the  largest  ever  made  in  a  public  hall  at  one 

time.     In  the  award  for  premiums,  Massachusetts  carried  the 

gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  Carnation  displays,  and  all 

three  winners  are  of  the  "Laddie"  variety. 

Five  exhibits  were  made  in  the  Shippers'  Champion  Class. 
The  condition  called  for  shipment  of  the  flowers  600  miles  or 
over,  and  were  judged  for  condition  and  general  appearance. 
One  shipment  came  from  as  far  west  as  Denver.  Strouts,  Inc., 
of  Biddeford,  Maine,  won  first  prize  in  the  Shippers'  Champion 
Class,  having  now  won  first  prize  for  the  last  three  years.  One 
hundred  white  Carnations  were  sent  by  this  concern,  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contest,  the  Carnations  were  first 
sent  to  Northern  Maine,  and  thence  to  Hartford  by  a  round- 
about route,  covering  in  course  of  transit  850  miles.  The  Carna- 
tions remained  packed  for  98^  hours,  and  arrived  in  practically 
perfect  condition.  George  Drenkert  of  Denver,  Col.,  won  second 
prize. 

The  finest  Rose  blooms  shown  were,  Madame  Butterfly, 
Columbia,  Double  White  Killamey,  Eadley,  and  Hill  of 
America,  the  latter  a  beautiful  rose,  not  yet  on  the  market.  This 
is  a  seedling  from  Premier  and  American  Beauty,  it  has  the 
characteristic  growth  of  the  latter.  The  color  is  midway  between 
Columbia  and  Premier,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  perfect. 

Pennsyl-         The   Annual   Autumn   Flower    Show    of   the   Pennsylvania 
vania  Hor-  Horticultural    Society    last    autumn    was    meritorious    in    all 
tigultural  respects,  the  classes  reasonably  well  filled  and  the  quality  of 
Society  flowers  showed  few  traces  of  the  trying  climatic  conditions  of 
Flower  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn  with  their  unusual  drought. 
Show         One  noticeable  exhibit  was  the  group  of  100  square  feet  of 
Foliage  and  Flowering  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widen er, 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  the  background  was  composed  of  Palms,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Areca  lutescens.     In  the  center  was  a  large 
fern,  Cibotium  Schiedii.     Other  ferns  used  in  the  group  were: 
Ncphrolepis  veroma;  Exaltata  compacta;  Teddy  Jr.;  Macawii; 
Smith  and  Norwood.     Interspersing  this  exquisite  exhibit  were 
the     following     Lilies :     Melpomene,     Magnificum     Formosum; 
Giganteum  and  Album  with  Lilies  of  the  Valley  at  the  base  of 
the  group. 
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The  Miniature  Garden  Class,  first  prize  won  by  Miss  Mary 
Wright  Logan,  Philadelphia,  for  a  very  charming  rock  garden, 
with  pool  and  terraces;  second,  Mrs.  Alfred  Stengel  of  The 
Weeders  for  an  autumn  cottage  garden  in  a  white  paling  fence. 

The  Gardeners  of  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties 
staged  a  Collection  of  Out  Door  Chrysanthemums  and  also  a 
collection  of  Indoor  Chrysanthemums.  These  were  arranged  on 
tables  5  feet  in  diameter  and  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  in 
each  class. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  is  arranging  its 
Annual  Autumn  Flower  Show  for  November  7-8-9,  1922.  It 
will  be  larger  than  last  year  and  it  is  hoped  to  include  classes 
similar  to  those  given  by  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and 
its  Member  Clubs  in  the  schedule  of  the  Spring  Flower  Show 
in  New  York. 

For  the  convenience   of  Member   Clubs,  intending  to  hold  Flower 
Flower  Shows,  it  has  been  arranged  that  a  full  line  of  printed  Show 
equipment,  necessary  for  proper  and  business-like  running  of  Equipment 
shows,  together  with  directions  for  use  of  same,  may  be  obtained 
at  a  cost  of  $18.00,  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. '  This 
comprises : 

(1)  500   Entry  Blanks. 

(2)  500  Entry  Cards. 

(3)  500  Envelopes. 

(4)  1  Exhibitor's  Book. 

(5)  1  Judges'  BQok. 

(6)  1  Class  Book. 

The  Entry  Blanks  and  Cards  will  have  a  space  left  at  the 
top  for  individual  Club  to  insert  its  own  name. 

Should  500  Entry  Blanks  or  Cards  seem  too  many,  they 
could  readily  be  kept  over  for  another  show,  and  the  Exhibi- 
tors,' Judges'  and  Class  Books  should  certainly  last  for  several 
shows.  Additional  Entry  Blanks,  cards  and  envelopes  may  be 
obtained  pro  rata. 

The  directions  which  will  accompany  the  equipment,  may  be 
a  decided  help  to  some  Member  Clubs,  who  are  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  correct  method  of  managing  Flower  Shows. 
Since  co-operating  with  the  Horticultural  Society,  we  are  learn- 
ing a  great  deal  more  than  we  ever  knew  about  running  shows 
properly,  and  we  are  glad,  and  even  eager,  to  pass  on  to  those 
Member  Clubs  who  wish  it,  what  knowledge  we  have  gained 
along  these  lines. 

Margaret   C.   McPherson. 

Chairman,  Flower  Show  Committee. 
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Architect-         The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League  in  New 

URAii  York,  was  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  West  57th  Street, 

League  in  February.     This  season  the  items  of  especial  interest  to  us 

Exhibit  were  not  as  pronounced  as  they  were  last  year  in  that  special 

room  reserved  for  the  Landscape  Architects.     However,  some  of 

the  models  of  houses  and  grounds  were  absorbing  and  the  views 

of  the  dignified  new  home   of   our  well-beloved   Secretary  by 

Delano  and  Aldrich.  supplied  a  few  pleasant  thrills  for  Garden 

Club  of  America  Members. 

Miss  Mary  Jay  (Orange  and  Duchess  Club)  exhibited  views 
of  the  Japanese  Garden  at  the  Wickersham  place  at  Cedarhurst. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Jewett  (Easthampton  Club)  exhibited  a  charming 
Bird-bath,  which  stands  about  three  feet  high  and  which  is  most 
suitable  for  a  medium  sized  garden.  She  has  conceived  a  most 
original  idea.  Two  conventionalized  storks  or  herons  are  standing 
back  to  back  supporting  the  oval  basin  on  their  outstretched 
beaks,  while  they  endeavor  to  swallow  a  hapless  frog  which  is 
escaping  to  safety  over  the  basin's  rim.  It  is  graceful,  amusing 
and  charmingly  proportioned  and  shallow  enough  to  suit  any 
Audubonite. 

For  those  of  us  who  hope  to  attend  the  June  meeting  in 
Cleveland  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Warren  Bieknell's  terrace 
gardens  by  Olmstead  Brothers,  are  particularly  interesting. 

Vitale,  Brinkerkoff  and  Geiffert  showed  most  fascinating 
views  of  the  Myron  C.  Taylor  place  at  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.  The 
management  of  the  stucco  wall  which  separates  and  yet  unites 
the  garden  and  woodland,  calls  for  unstinted  praise. 

Miss  Ruth  Dean  had  a  number  of  good  garden  pictures  of 
interest.  Her  conception  of  a  livable,  lovable  old-fashioned 
garden,  which  she  has  carried  out  at  the  Gales  place  at  Great 
Neck,  L.  I.,  is  just  the  kind  of  a  garden  that  most  of  us  want 
for  our  very  own. 

A  pool  in  a  "blue  and  gold  garden"  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin, 
by  0.  K.  Simonds  of  Chicago,  was  practical  and  striking. 

Among  the  many  water-colors  and  pastels  and  oils  of  flowers 
tortured  out  of  all  semblance  of  reality  for  "Decorative"  pur- 
poses it  was  a  pleasure  and  relief  to  come  across  Miss  Maud 
Mason's  two  large  convincing  paintings  of  mixed  flowers.  The 
Delphinium  in  the  one  called  "A  Decoration"  was  coveted  by 
many  of  our  members  and  we  welcome  Miss  Mason  into  the 
sisterhood  of  those  who  understand. 

Bulletin         At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  it  was 

VOTED:  That  in  the  future  extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  lost  in  the  mail,  be  sent  out  from  the 
Secretarial  Office  rather  than  by  the  Club  Secretaries. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1922 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Samuel    H.    Marshall,     Simeon      P. 
0.,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.   Rea,   Sewickley,   Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  90S  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47  Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  3329  Morrison  Ave., 
Clifton,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   John  E.    Newell,   3634  Euclid   Ave., 
and   West   Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Eastiiampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.      Samuel      Seabury,      Easthampton, 
Long  Island,   N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,   111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  Hall  Harrison,  Garrison  P.  O.,  Md. 
Harford  County,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley    Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden    Club 
Mrs.  James  Terry,  1100  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,    Conn. 
James   River  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.  Thomas   S.   Wheelwright,  Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake   Forest   Garden    Club 

Mrs.    Walter   S.    Brewster,    Lake   Forest, 
III.,  and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.   Seymour  Morris,  1020  Ardmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  Lake  Geneva,   Wis. 
Lenox  Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.    Sargent,    28    East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward   H.   Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.     Samuel     Russell,    Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,     Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery      and      Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  P*. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.   Y.,   and  Morristown,   N.  J. 
New   Canaan   Garden   Club, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newfort,   Garden   Association  in 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,    630    Park    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.      C.      Oliver     Iselin,      Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.   Y.,   and  Aiken,   S.   C. 


North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.      Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and    Dutchess    Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,   19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   H.   I.    Stuart,   875   La   Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   Bayard  Henry,   West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Vanderbilt  Webb,   66  East   79th   St., 
N.   Y.,  and   Peekskill,   N.   Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   William  K.  Prentice,  Cherry  Grove 
Farm,    Princeton,    N.   J. 
Richmond,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,     Richmond,    Mass. 
Ridgefield,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   Jonathan   Bulkley,   600   Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Rumson   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239    Madison    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,   Hardy   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Duncan  Brent,   Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Robert  Mallory,  Jr.,   Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  E.  B.  Doremus,  601  East  Anamapu  St., 
Santa   Barbara,   California. 
Shaker   Lakes    Garden    Club 

Mrs.     R.    H.    White,    North    Park    and 
Lee  Road,   Shaker  Heights,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short   Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.    Harry    Robbins,    19    E.    80th    St., 

N.  Y.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,   Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,   L.  1.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,   Garden   Club   of 

Miss     Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.  J. 
Trenton.  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    We«» 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.   J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Everett   Fowler,   129   Maiden  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton   Garden   Club 

Mrs.  H.   C.   Groome,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington,  Conn.,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and     Washington, 
Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.   Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,    Del. 
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Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  the  New 
York  Office. 

The  Garden  Club  of  America 

Bankers  Trust  .Building 

598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Corner  of   Fifty-Seventh   Street.) 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Secretary  (ex-officio) 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  harold  i.  pratt 

44  Thorn   St.,   Sewickley,  Pa.  Glen    Cove,    L.I.,   and   58  E.   68th    St.- 

The   Gardener's   Miscellany  New  York 

MRS.   ROBERT  C.  HILL  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

Easthampton,  L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave-     MRS.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

New  York  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

Garden  Literature  Special  Plant  Societies 

MRS.    EDWARD   HARDING  MRS.   CHARLES   H.   STOUT 

Fanwood,  N.  J.  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  and  20  E.  66th  St., 

News  and  Views  New  York 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  Plant  Material 
9     South     Marshall     St.,     Hartford,        MRS.  HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Connecticut  Haverford,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL  MRS.  WALTER  BREWSTER 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   1520  Astor  St.,        Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Walton 

Chicago  Place,  Chicago 

the  sewickley  printing  shop.  sewickley.  pa 
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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and  birds;   and  to   encourage  civic   planting. 


"New-blown   buds,    all    scents    excelling, 
As  yon  pass  by,  invite  your  smelling." 

JohnKea  (1665; 


Every  member  of  The  Garden  Club  op  America  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  attended  the  Flower  Show  in  New 
York  in  March  was  justly  proud  of  the  exhibits  shown  by 
Members  and  by  Member  Clubs.  Never  before  have  the 
Clubs  been  so  closely  brought  together  as  at  that  time.  "We  all 
thank  the  twenty-four  Clubs  and  the  twenty-six  Members  for 
responding  so  ably. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Flower  Show  Chairman,  Mrs. 
McPherson,  and  her  Committee  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
making  this  possible.  Each  Exhibit,  whether  a  Table  Decoration, 
a  Japanese  Arrangement  or  an  adorable  Miniature  Garden,  was 
a  pleasure  and  an  education  to  thousands  of  persons. 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  remarks  I  heard  every  day 
and  all  day  long  from  the  enthusiastic  crowds. 

When  I  asked  for  co-operation  in  the  January  Bulletin  I 
did  not  dream  of  anything  so  far  reaching,  and  I  thank  you 
most  deeply. 

Katherine  C.  Sloan,  President. 


The  members  of  the  Flower  Show  Commitee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
with  keen  appreciation  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  helpful 
assistance  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  so  generous- 
ly extended  to  them  at  the  recent  International  Flower  Show. 


Margaret  McPherson,  Chairman. 


The  Bulletin  voices  the  opinion  of  every  Garden  Club 
member  who  was  in  New  York  for  the  Flower  Show,  in 
expressing  its  admiration  for  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  during  that  fatiguing  week  and 
through  the  preceding  weeks  of  preparation. 

The  Tea  Eoom  Committee  and  the  Girl  Scouts  too,  were 
wonderful  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  important 
part,  and  their  timely  ministrations  to  the  weary  garden-lovers, 
will  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 


As  this  is  the  Wild  Flower  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  first 
twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  news  of  this  very  important  depart- 
ment of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  Mrs.  Farwell  has 
selected  and  edited  the  articles,  and  it  is  interesting- to  compare 
this  number  with  May  of  last  year  and  see  how  the  work  has 
progressed. 
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Wild  Flower  Preservation  Department. 

"  Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun, 
Saved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk." 

The  Zones 

The  ten  Zones  through  which  the  Wild  Flower  Committtee 
of  the  Garden  Club  functions,  are  showing  enthusiasm  and 
energy  in  pursuing  the  difficult  task  of  conservation.  Conserva- 
tion sounds  somewhat  negative,  but  it  should  not  be;  in  fact, 
in  using  the  term  we  mean  something  quite  affirmative  and 
constructive.  As  one  of  our  members  said,  "Too  many  don'ts 
makes  me  want  to  smash  windows."  We  are  freedom-loving 
Americans  and  while  we  respond  eagerly  to  one  who  says  "let's 
come  and  do,"  we  become  contrary  when  we  are  told  we  "must 
not. "  So  we  who  are  leaders  in  the  Zones  are  trying  to  keep  this 
American  characteristic  in  mind. 

The  New  England  Zone,  under  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby's  leader-  New 
ship,  is  planning  a  far-reaching  educational  campaign  to  urge  England 
the  people  to  safeguard  the  native  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  and  Zone 
to  pick  with  care  those  that  are  plentiful,  leaving  the  rarer 
species  to  seed  themselves.  Her  committee  consists  of  a 
representative  from  all  Clubs  in  her  region,  several  members- 
at-large  in  Massachusetts,  a  former  officer  of  the  Society  for 
Protection  of  Native  Plants,  and  Mr.  Albert  Burrage,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  They  are  planning 
lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  first  exhibition  will  be  at  the  time 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  Wild  Flower  and 
Fern  Exhibition  in  May,  where  space  has  been  allotted  them. 
Laurel  and  Christmas  greens  are  the  two  plants  on  which  they 
will  focus  their  protecting  eye  this  year,  as  well  as  the  Mayflower 
(Arbutus)  for  which  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is 
using  its  influence  to  secure  legislative  action.  Mrs.  Crosby  is 
enrolling  Junior  members  in  her  Society,  with  no  dues ;  only  the 
purchase  of  a  membership  button. 

Mr.  Alain  White  has  resigned  as  Chairman  for  Connecticut 
and  Mrs.  Crosby  includes  that  state  in  her  territory,  with  Mrs. 
Cary  as  vice-Chairman  for  Connecticut.  In  Mr.  White's 
territory — Litchfield — under  Mrs.  Gage's  special  initiative,  a 
list  of  flowers  in  bloom  and  needing  protection  was  posted  each 
month  in  prominent  places,  such  as  Railroad  Stations,  the 
library  and  shops  frequented  by  the  dreaded  transient  visitor — 
the  one  who  stops  his  car  and  gathers  all  the  Cardinal  flowers 
or  Gentians,  or  lovely  Orchids,  that  were  once  so  plentiful  in 
Connecticut.  The  children  responded  delightfully  to  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  and  478  joined  the  LaRue 
Holmes  League,  as  well  as  competing  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
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Garden  Club  for  the  best  essay  on  Wild  Flowers.  A  little 
girl  of  twelve  was  the  winner  and  her  paper  showed  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  evidently  gained  from  a  family  who  were 
interested  in  flowers  and  familiar  with  their  ways.  She  used 
many  quaint  and  almost  forgotten  names. 

New  York  At  the  International  Flower  Show  in  Xew  York  Mrs.  Haldane 
Zone  and  her  committee  distributed  thousands  of  leaflets  urging  the 
protection  of  our  native  trees  and  plants.  This  committee  has 
also  sent  notices  to  all  local  papers  and  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  the  Club  having  promised  to  co-operate  with  her  com- 
mittee. 

The  Garden  Clubs  of  Ulster,  Philipstown,  Rye  and  Bedford 

are   trying  to  arouse  the  interest  of  teachers  as  well  as  of  children 

in  their  plans.    This  spring  \Yister  Park,  at  Germantown,  is  to 

have  its  first  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  flowers  are  not  to  be 

included  for  a  year  or  two  yet.    All  three  Pennsylvania  Clubs 

Pexxsye-  have  raised  money  for   preliminary  planting.    They   are   also 

vaxia  responsible  for  the  revived  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Wild 

Zone  Flower  Preservation  Society.    This  Chapter  has  for  its  aim  the 

forming  of  a  "Wild  Flower  Committee  for  every  county  in  the 

state  and  "they  will  do  it  too,"  the  Zone  Chairman  says  with 

entire  confidence.    These  clubs  are  co-operating  with  schools  and 

have  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

in  Philadelphia. 

Xew  Jersey         Several  clubs  are  planning  to  give  the  Wild  Flower  Pageant. 
Zoxe  Mrs.    \Yallbridge  hopes  to  have  it  from  the  Girl  Scouts  in  her 
Short  Hills  garden  in  May,  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  groups 
of  gay  flower-children. 

Loxg  Islaxd         Exhibits  are  to  be  held,  and  posted  notices  used  liberally  on 
Zoxe  Long  Island,  while  one  Club  suggests  that  special  protection  be 
given  Butterfly  \Yeed  (Asclepias  tuberosa). 

Cextral  The  Central  Zone  covers  such  a  diversity  of  conditions  that 
Zoxe  it  is  hard  to  generalize.  The  Garden  Club  of  Michigan  is  giving 
a  series  of  talks  in  public  and  parochial  schools,  attention  being 
called  to  those  flowers  that  can  be  picked  sparingly  and  to  those 
that  should  not  be  picked  at  all.  A  very  simple  pledge  and  a 
card  is  given  each  child  with  a  few  flowers  drawn  on  it  that  need 
special  protection,  such  as  is  used  in  Illinois.  Literature  for 
motorists  is  being  distributed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  indestructible  notices  are  being  posted.  Hikes 
are  encouraged  to  see  flowers  in  bloom,  motor  trips  and  picnics 
planned  to  enjoy  the  living  exhibitions  of  rare  flowers  which 
still  can  be  found  in  remote  places.  The  Wild  Flower  Preserve, 
which  is  undertaken  by  the  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club  in  Cleve- 
land, is  receiving  the  co-operation  of  the  Park  Director,  who  in 
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turn  is  trying  to  interest  the  school  children  in  its  care  and 
improvement.  City  officials  are  most  responsive  as  well.  The 
Nature  Garden  Weekly,  a  valuable  little  paper  published  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  spreading-  the  Wild  Flower  lesson 
far  and  wide.  The  Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati  and  "Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Committee  opened  the  season  with  a  fine  program, 
with  music  and  a  photo-play  called  "The  Four  Seasons."  It 
was  given  at  the  Hughes  High  School  where  seven  hundred 
teachers  were  their  guests.  A  lecturer  has  been  employed  to 
talk  to  the  children  in  the  schools  and  she  is  having  much  success 
in  enrolling  junior  members,  who  wear  a  small  button  with 
"Enjoy,  not  destroy"  as  the  slogan.  They  too  are  sending 
articles  to  automobile  magazines. 

Specialization  in  some  one  Wild  Flower  is  to  be  asked  of 
each  member  of  the  Lake  Forest  Garden  Club.  The  condition 
of  soil  and  environment  will  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
determine  the  choice  of  the  flower.  If  possible,  seeds  are  to  be 
secured  so  that  the  stock  may  be  increased  to  pass  on. 

Still  other  preserves  are  in  process  of  establishment — one  in  Lower 
Bryan  Park,  Richmond,  and  one  at  Arroyo  Seco  Park,  Pasadena.  Southern 
The  first  has  a  lake,  a  hillside  and  marsh— a  splendid  condition  Zone 
for  a  varied  growth.     The  James  River  Garden  Club  members 
are  to  fence  off  special  natural  plantings  in  Bryan  Park.     Dr. 
Bartsch,    that    delightful   lecturer,    spoke    at   Wilmington   this 
spring  and  the  children  were  invited  to  hear  him.    Later  all  of 
the  schools  had  follow-up  talks. 

It  is  good  to  see  that  Kalmia  and  Evergreens  are  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Albemarle  Club  members.  They  hope  to  rouse 
public  sentiment  to  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
these  much  abused  shrubs  and  trees.  With  the  help  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  some  headway  should  be  made. 

The  chief  progress  during  the  past  year  in  the  California  Pacific 
Zone  has  been  the  passage  of  two  bills;  one  to  provide  for  the  Zone 
purchase  of  virgin  forest;  the  other  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  cut  or  sell  Christmas  Berry  (Toy on  or  Hetermeles  aroutifolia) 
without  written  permission  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  In 
Pasadena  the  Garden  Club  has  gotten  the  town  authorities  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  Arroyo  Seco  Park  for  a  preserve.  Last  of 
all,  native  shrubs  and  trees,  also  seed,  were  planted.  The  aim 
there  is  to  have  a  living  herbarium  of  valuable  plants,  where 
all  may  go  to  study  plant  life  and  be  inspired  to  use  them  in  a 
corner  of  their  own  gardens.  Mrs.  Cochrane  Armour  has  made 
her  Wild  Flower  garden  available  for  the  Garden  Club  members, 
and  this  year  promises  to  share  it  with  the  school  children  and 
teachers,  hoping  also  that  Mr.  Saunders  or  Mr.  Payne  may 
be  there  to  make  it  more  interesting  and  instructive. 
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Santa  Barbara  too  is  awake  to  the  importance  of  planting 
"Wild  Flowers.  In  fact,  we  wish  we  had  space  to  pass  on  all  of 
the  suggestions  corning  from  the  Pacific  Zone,  which  shows  such 
a  healthy  growth  of  public  opinion  against  the  destruction  of 
their  marvellous  Wild  Flowers  and  Shrubs.  "We  are  all  vitally 
interested  in  this  Zone,,  as  it  is  the  recreative,  health-giving,  joy- 
giving  spot  of  our  country,  to  which  we  all  sooner  or  later  turn. 
So  in  thinking  of  our  flowers  in  our  own  special  localities,  we 
might  always  have  California  in  our  minds,  for  her  beautiful 
growth  is  much  advertised  and  therefore  will  be  much  molested 
until  the  public  learns  that  to  enjoy  one  need  not  destroy. 

Fanny  Day  Farwell,  Chairman. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  California. 

Like  a  colossal  arm  holding  within  its  hollow  the  fertile  plains 
and  valleys  that  form  the  back  country  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
majestic  line  of  the  San  Gabriel-San  Bernardino  mountain  range 
extends  for  a  hundred  miles,  shutting  off  the  desert  and  its 
parching  influences  from  the  coast  lands.  Virtually  all  this 
region  of  fine,  breezy  sun-drenched  stretches  of  intermittent- 
woodland  and  snug-fitting  chaparral,  whose  sky-line  averages 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  at  its  maximum  is  lifted  up  to 
over  11,000,  is  a  National  Forest  Reserve — the  Angeles — em- 
bracing an  area  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  A  large 
part  of  this  is  traversable  only  by  trails,  although  in  some 
sections — notably  in  the  San  Bernardinos — automobile  roads 
have  existed  for  some  years  and  elsewhere  others  are  planned. 
Owing  to  the  unspoiled  wildness  of  much  of  the  forest,  native 
flowers  flourish  luxuriantly,  not  only  on  the  treeless  areas  and  in 
the  damp  natural  meadows  known  as  cienagas,  but  in  the  forested 
sections  as  well;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  Southern  California 
forests,  as  of  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  that  undergrowth  is 
scanty.  The  trees,  except  in  moist  canon  bottoms,  are  usually 
set  at  liberal  distances  apart;  the  woodland  is  permeated  with 
light;  and  the  forest  floor  is  warm  and  bright  with  sunshine. 
Such  situations  are  the  habitat  of  some  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
as  the  delicate  "Lantern  of  the  Fairies"  and  other  calochorti,  an 
exquisite  Beard-tongue  (Penstemon  labrosus) ,  Lupines  of 
several  species,  the  Gentian's  pallid  cousin,  Frasera  neglecta, 
the  quaint  Pedicularis  and  the  ever  exciting  Snow-plant. 

From  February  (or  even  earlier,  if  rains  and  sun  favor), 
when  Brodiaeas,  Peonies,  Dcntarias,  Calandrinias,  Suncups, 
Fritallarias,  Lupines,  fringed  Gilias  and  many  another  are  to  be 
expected  in  warm  pockets  of  the  foothills,  until  September  when 
you  will  find  the  topmost  heights  of  Mount  San  Gorgonio 
flowery  with  such  rarities  as  Bryanthus,  RaillardeUa,  the  pygmy 
Hidsea  and  Alpine  Buttercups  beside  the  lingering  snow,  there 
is  a  rising  tide  of  wild  bloom  that  makes  every  day  a  red-letter 
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day  to  the  flower-lover  new  to  the  California  mountains.  No 
coddled  exotic  of  our  gardens  is  more  appealing  than  some  of 
these  wildings  sown  along  the  mountains  by  the  liberal  hand  of 
Nature.  Indeed  many  of  them  are  familiar  denizens  of 
European  gardens,  where  they  began  to  be  introduced  well  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  As  I  write  there  comes  into 
my  mind  such  compelling  beauties  as  the  great  scarlet  Larkspur 
rising  at  times  above  the  head  of  a  man  and  for  half  its  length 
a  mass  of  brilliant  flowers;  "Whipple's  Yucca  of  even  greater 
proportions  but  flowering  in  white;  the  exquisite  Parry  Lily, 
which  haunts  the  stream  borders  of  the  middle  heights  but  is 
yearly  becoming  rarer,  they  say,  through  indiscriminate  pick- 
ing; Gilias  and  Monkey-flowers,  Lupines  and  Mariposa  Tulips 
of  varied  colors ;  and  to  mention  one  more  of  the  crowding  host, 
that  charming  little  tree  which  glorifies  the  hills  of  its  choice 
in  May  and  June  with  sheeted  gold  and  whose  name  com- 
memorates one  of  our  West's  most  noted  historical  characters 
— Fremontia  Calif ornica. 

Last  May  my  wife  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  these 
mountains  in  a  section  that  had  been  swept  a  year  or  two  before 
by  one  of  the  severest  fires  that  the  Sierra  had  ever  known, 
converting  nearly  a  hundred  square  miles  of  mountain-side  and 
canon  that  had  been  one  vast  greenery  of  chaparral,  Pine  and 
Oak,  into  a  blackened  desolation  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  So 
utter  was  the  devastation  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  desert  must 
be  the  result  forever,  yet  at  the  time  of  our  visit  every  species 
of  shrub  that  had  composed  the  chaparral — Chamise,  "Wild  Lilac, 
Mountain -Mahogany,  Sumac,  California  Holly,  Manzanita — was 
thriftily  growing  from  sturdy  root-shoots,  so  that  the  charred 
trunks  and  branches  were  already  half  hid,  and  myriads  of 
herbaceous  wild  flowers  spread  the  healing  of  their  grace  and 
beauty  over  every  scar  of  burning.  In  places  the  mountain- 
sides were  fairly  dyed  with  the  blue  and  purple  of  Lupines,  the 
yellow  of  Dicentra,  the  purple  of  Penstemons  and  Phacelia,  the 
orange  of  Poppies  and  the  pink  of  certain  Gilias.  "We  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  this  reparative  work  of  Nature,  who, 
though  she  blasts,  leaves  always  the  seeds  of  a  continuing  life, 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  vandalism  of  man  who,  careless  of 
who  comes  after,  wantonly  destroys  root  and  branch.  The 
Angeles  National  Forest  is  one  of  Southern  California's  popular 
playgrounds.  It  is  estimated  by  the  local  Forest  Service  that 
600,000  people  enter  it  every  year  for  recreation  purposes.  Into 
one  resort  alone,  accessible  by  automobile,  a  count  one  season 
some  time  ago,  showed  that  over  one  road  there  were  47,500 
arrivals  as  compared  with  30,000  into  the  Yosemite;  and  there 
were  two  other  roads  of  ingress  not  counted.  There  is  therefore 
an  immense  field  for  awakening  an  interest  among  these 
enthusiastic  mountain-goers  to  the  end  that  the  wild  plant  life 
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that  so  abundantly  surrounds  them  should  be  intelligently  en- 
joyed and  conserved.  "With  the  extension  of  automobile  roads 
into  remoter  parts  of  the  mountains  the  need  will  of  course 
increase,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  automobile  and  the  decline 
of  raid  life,  animal  and  plant,  go  together. 

Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

Pasadena,  California. 

The   Phymosia  Remota. 

Think  of  possessing  a  void  flower  so  rare  that  it  grows 
naturally  in  but  one  place  on  the  earth ;  and  that  place  an  island. 
in  a  river,  in  our  own  state  of  Illinois !  Dr.  Millspaugh,  Director 
of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  gave  us  some  seeds  of  this  flower,  the  Phymosia  remota, 
to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  it  in  the  more  severe  climate 
of  southern  Wisconsin.  We  had  an  island  with  a  gravelly  soil 
which  repeated  the  conditions  in  which  this  plant  was  found. 
But  taking  no  chances  of  its  being  smothered  by  the  rank  growth 
there,  we  started  the  seeds  first  in  the  glass  house.  That  was 
in  1918. 

The  poor  little  weak  seedlings  gave  small  promise  of  success 
but  the  next  summer  they  grew  taller  and  the  third  season,  1920. 
they  were  some  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  spindling  and  weak- 
stemmed  but  bearing  a  few  blooms.  In  the  Spring  of  1921  we 
planted  two  of  them  on  the  gravelly  island  and  two  close  to  the 
glass  house  in  rich  soil.  Of  the  first  two  we  have  heard  nothing 
but  they  may  assert  themselves  later  on.  By  July  the  two  in  the 
garden  had  become  enormous  bushes  eight  feet  high,  each  one 
with  a  spread  of  six  feet.  The  leaves  are  charming  in  color  and 
shape,  somewhat  resembling  the  Maple  leaf,  for  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  Mallow  family;  the  effect  of  the  shrub  is  rich  and  attrac- 
tive even  without  the  flowers  but  when  these  come  it  is  an 
exquisite  picture.  They  are  like  small  Wild  Koses,  white  shading 
to  pink,  appearing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  so  that  each  stem 
bears  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers.  With  its  wide-spread 
horizontal-growing  leaves  and  its  masses  of  delicate  bloom  the 
Phymosia  remota  becomes  an  important  acquisition  for  any 
garden. 

Xow  whether  this  delicate  stranger  will  endure  our  winters 
is  still  a  question  for  they  are  long  and  severe,  the  thermometer 
at  times  dropping  to  twenty  below  zero,  but  it  is  not  our  heavy 
frosts  nor  our  bitter  winters  that  are  trying  for  certain  plants 
but  the  warm  early  springs  that  encourage  the  poor  things  to 
come  forth  and  then,  when  they  are  at  their  most  delicate  stage, 
almost  invariably  comes  a  blast  from  Mackinac  which  freezes 
the  buds  and  tender  young  leaves.  Our  Forsythias  give  us  full 
measure  only  about  once  in  five  years. 

However,  we  have  saved  plenty  of  Phymosia  seed  so  that  if 
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we  lose  this  particular  planting  we  can  begin  again  with  our 
experiments.  And  if  our  own  climate  proves  too  severe,  at  least 
we  can  provide  a  new  plant  for  other  more  favored  spots.  It  is 
indeed  a  joy  to  have  discovered  such  a  treasure  to  add  to  our  list 
of  Wild  Flowers  that  can  be  cultivated.  If  any  member  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  would  like  to  try  experiments  on  her 
own  account,  we  shall  be  happy  to  supply  her  with  seeds. 

Frances  K.  Hutchinson. 

Mosses  and  Lichens. 

The  mosses  and  lichens  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  plant  life 
of  woods  and  fields  that  every  nature  lover  should  make  some 
effort  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  Both  mosses  and  lichens 
have  a  very  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  Both 
groups  and  especially  the  lichens  are  important  pioneers  of 
other  life.  The  lichens  are  the  very  first  of  all  plants  to  appear 
on  rocks,  because  they  can  withstand  the  very  severe  conditions 
of  life  on  dry  bare  rocks  better  than  other  kinds  of  plants. 
Some  of  the  mosses  also,  are  extremely  resistent  to  drought  and 
other  unfavorable  conditions. 

While  both  mosses  and  lichens  are  able  to  withstand  the 
severest  drought  and  cold  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  they  thrive 
better  in  humid  than  in  arid  regions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  find  them  most  in  rich  moist  woods.  They  are  more  abundant 
in  the  north  than  the  south  because  of  the  more  humid  conditions 
in  the  north.  Both  mosses  and  lichens  are  found  in  nearly  all 
situations.  Some  varieties  prefer  the  shade  and  some  the  sun- 
shine ;  some  require  moist  woodland  soils  and  others  thrive  in  dry 
sterile  situations  in  the  open;  some  are  found  only  on  rocks, 
some  only  on  trees,  some  only  on  the  soil;  some  varieties  are 
much  less  particular  as  to  exact  habitat  than  others. 

Ordinarily  it  does  not  require  much  study  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  mosses  from  other  plants.  They  resemble  the  higher 
plants  in  having  stems,  leaves  and  root-like  organs.  But  the 
stem  structure  is  very  simple,  showing  nothing  of  the  vessels 
and  wood  that  are  found  in  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Most  likely 
to  be  confused  with  the  mosses  are  the  Liverworts.  A  large 
number  of  the  Liverworts  have  a  flat  horizontal  body  known  as 
the  thallus.  In  these  there  is  no  stem  and  leaf  such  as  are  found 
in  all  mosses.  Leafy  Liverworts  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
mosses  but  they  are  much  more  appressecl  to  the  substratum, 
and  there  is  a  row  of  small  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  the  trail- 
ing stem  quite  unlike  anything  found  in  the  trailing  mosses. 
Most  mosses  are  erect  and  hence  cannot  be  confused  with  Liver- 
worts. Common  Liverworts  have  a  thallus  body  and  hence 
cannot  be  confused  with  mosses. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  mosses  to  the  ordinary 
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nature  lover  are  the  so-called  cushion  mosses  and  fern  mosses. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cushion  mosses  are  the  broom 
mosses  (Dicranum) ,  which  are  readily  told  by  their  beautiful 
velvety  appearance  and  one-sided  development  of  the  leaves. 
Another  very  beautiful  cushion  moss  is  the  white  moss,  so  called 
because  of  its  very  light  color,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
green  of  other  mosses.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
cushion  mosses  is  the  peat  moss  or  Sphagnum  which  grows  only 
in  bogs  or  wet  acid  soils.  This  also  is  of  a  light  green  color.  On 
account  of  its  antiseptic  properties  and  its  high  absorptive 
capacity,  the  peat  moss  was  much  used  in  war  time  as  a 
substitute  for  cotton  in  bandages.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  shade  mosses  are  Bryum  and  Mnium,  which  have  relatively 
large  leaves  that  glisten  beautifully  when  wet.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  mosses  are  the  fern  mosses  (Thuidium)  which 
trail  over  the  ground  and  branch  abundantly  in  a  fern-like  way. 
A  great  number  of  trailing  mosses  grow  on  the  ground  in  woods, 
on  fallen  logs,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees.  A  few  mosses  may  be 
found  even  on  the  lawns  and  along  the  sidewalks  or  the  streets. 
In  lawns  particularly,  they  are  not  welcome  because  they  are 
thought  to  crowd  out  the  grass.  This  is  not  true  however.  The 
ordinary  lawn  grass  requires  a  good  deal  of  sunlight.  Mosses 
take  their  place  on  shady  lawns,  not  because  they  crowd 
out  the  grass,  but  because  the  shade  is  too  great.  The  common 
cord  moss  grows  not  only  along  sidewalks  and  in  woodlands,  but 
even  on  ash  heaps  and  on  cinder  piles.  Along  with  it,  in  waste 
places,  is  the  delicate  little  silver  moss,  so  called  because  of  its 
silver-tipped  leaves. 

The  lichens  are  commonly  classified  by  the  nature  of  their 
growth  into  crustose,  foliose  and  fruticose  lichens.  Crustose 
lichens  are  those  that  seem  to  form  a  crust  over  the  bark  or  rock 
on  which  they  grow.  Foliose  lichens  have  a  flat  thallus  somewhat 
resembling  a  Liverwort  and  it  is  usually  easily  detachable  from 
the  substratum  by  a  knife.  Fruticose  lichens  are  erect  and 
branching,  somewhat  resembling  little  shrubs,  hence  the  name 
Fruticose  or  shrub-like.  The  best  known  lichens  perhaps,  are 
such  foliose  lichens  as  Parmelia,  which  commonly  make  a 
conspicuous  gray  growth  over  trees,  rocks  and  old  fences.  The 
best  known  fruticose  lichen  is  perhaps  the  Reindeer  lichen  which 
is  very  common  in  all  cold  countries  and  furnishes  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  the  reindeer  and  other  grazing  animals  in  frigid 
countries.  The  Reindeer  lichen  is  sometimes  found  in  rocky 
places  even  in  the  central  and  southern  states.  Lichens  are  found 
in  most  situations  where  mosses  occur  but  are  rarely  found  in  or 
near  large  cities.  While  they  can  endure  any  amount  of  cold 
or  drought,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties. Henry  C.  Cowles. 

University  of  Chicago. 
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Our  Christmas  Greens. 

It  is  probable  that  few  people  realize  bow  much  widespread 
destruction  our  cheerful  demand  for  Christmas  greens  entails; 
our  Holly  wreathes  and  Laurel  and  Ground-pine  roping  have 
meant  corresponding  losses  to  our  woodlands.  We  are  most  of 
us  to  blame  through  ignorance  because  we  do  not  know  that  one 
thin  and  poor  yard  of  Laurel-roping  uses  up  at  least  twenty 
growths  of  one  year  each,  and  that  over  thirty  are  needed  to 
make  the  pretty  thick  strands  we  all  have  liked  to  buy.  A  good 
wreath  of  Holly  is  made  up  of  fully  thirty  or  forty  of  the  finest 
young  berried  twigs  of  an  average  of  two  years  growth.  The 
cases  of  Holly  sold  in  all  the  large  florists'  shops  and  markets 
at  Christmas  time  measure  approximately  three  feet  long  and 
two  feet  wide  and  at  least  two  feet  high;  each  of  these  boxes 
contain  a  minimum  of  six  hundred  years  of  growth.  It  is  there- 
fore not  difficult  to  understand  why  Holly  has  been  practically 
exterminated  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  is  growing 
difficult  to  find  in  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states. 

The  young  sprouts  of  the  Southern  long-leaved  Pine  are  also 
much  used  at  Christmas  and  any  of  us  who  have  tried  to  nurse 
an  Evergreen  back '  to  shapeliness,  which  has  lost  its  leader, 
knows  what  the  loss  of  the  principal  growth  means  to  a  young 
conifer.  Abies  balsamea,  the  Northern  fir,  does  not  seem  to  be  un- 
desirable to  use  for  our  Christmas  trees.  It  is  beautiful  in  youth 
but  short-lived  and  of  little  commercial  value  and  is  only  fit 
for  Christmas  trees  when  grown  in  the  open,  as  it  rapidly  loses 
its  lower  branches  in  the  forest. 

Our  churches  in  the  East  use  large  quantities  of  Christ- 
mas greens  and  occasionally  one  sees  a  shop,  theatre  or 
concert  hall  gaily  wreathed  with  Laurel,  Pine  or  Hemlock. 
The  business  of  collecting  these  greens  is  growing  each  year; 
many  country  land-owners  are  selling  the  right  to  get  these 
materials  and  small  armies  of  collectors  come  and  cut  and  cart 
away  cases  and  bales  to  supply  our  demands  for  decoration.  We 
can  each  of  us  do  our  part  toward  decreasing  the  demand  which 
has  produced  this  reckless  supply.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  find 
substitutes,  but  the  Christmas  destruction  in  our  woodlands  will 
largely  cease  if  we  use  more  tubbed  or  potted  trees  and  plants 
and  more  artificial  leaves  and  branches  which,  although  more 
expensive  at  the  start,  do  not  fade  and  have  to  be  replaced  each 
year. 

We  are  each  of  us  directly  responsible  for  our  share  of  this 
destruction,  unless  we  know  that  the  greens  we  have  or  buy  come 
from  carefully  pruned  shrubs  or  from  plants  especially  grown 
for  the  purpose.  Under  present  conditions  we  might  paraphrase 
the  familiar  quotation  by  saying  that  our  woodlands  are  being 
"butchered  to  make  a  Christmas  holiday." 

Beatrix  Farrand. 
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What  Can  Be  Done  to  Save  the  Holly? 

At  the  approach  of  Christmas  each  year,  every  fond  lover 
of  nature  is  horrified  and  distressed  at  the  extravagant  and 
wanton  destruction  of  our  beautiful  American  Holly,  Ilex  opaca. 
It  is  not  indigenous  to  all  states  and  so  car-loads  are  shipped  from 
the  East  and  South,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  to  the  West  and 
North.  Of  all  the  holiday  greens  Holly  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  and  most  sought  after.  Our  ancestors  loved  it,  we  love 
it  and  we  should  like  to  feel  that  those  coming  after  us  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  it  also.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  it  will  be  entirely  exterminated  unless  we 
take  serious  and  prompt  measures  to  preserve  it.  Some  states 
have  passed  laws  to  prevent  its  destruction  (as  well  as  that  of 
other  rapidly  diminishing  rare  wild  plants  and  flowers).  Mary- 
land has  such  a  law,  passed  in  1918,  imposing  a  fine  of  from 
$5.00  to  $25.00  and  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30  or  more 
than  90  days,  or  both.  But  this  law  has  never  been  enforced. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  too  many  that  vacant  lands  belong  to 
the  people  at  large,  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  invading  any 
open  and  unprotected  property  and  carrying  off  truck-loads  of 
Holly,  Laurel,  Ground-Pine  and  Cedars.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  this  vandalism  can  be  checked.  In  the  meantime,  Holly 
is  fast  disappearing  and  we  should  lose  no  time  in  replacing  the 
old  as  it  disappears,  with  the  new,  both  by  propagation  and 
transplantation.  Let  us  induce  our  nurserymen  to  grow  it  in 
large  quantities  for*  transplantation  in  private  home  gardens. 
They  will  do  this  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  can  be  made 
to  pay.  While  Holly  flourishes  best  in  a  rather  dry  sandy  loam, 
it  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  not  absolutely  wet.  My  own 
trees  are  planted  in  a  garden  350  feet  above  sea  level  in  a  hot, 
sunny,  dry  location,  with  a  clayey  soil.  While  Holly  is  a 
comparatively  slow-growing  tree,  its  yearly  growth  is  very 
considerable.  My  nine  trees  have  made  a  remarkable  growth  in 
eight  years.  Holly  is  very  patient  of  clipping,  which  if  done 
with  judgment  and  care  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  tree.  No  tree 
or  shrub  to  my  mind  gives  greater  pleasure  or  delight  than  the 
Holly — particularly  in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  The  view  from  my  window  on  Christmas  Day  was 
full  of  beauty  and  interest.  Great  tufts  of  snow  clung  to  the 
bright  green  leathery  leaves  and  among  the  boughs  perched 
four  brilliant  Cardinals,  waiting  to  hop  down  on  the  improvised 
food  table.  Surely  a  picture  to  delight  the  soul  of  a  bird  or 
nature  lover,  and  what  an  exquisite  and  ideal  Christmas  Tree! 

So  I  say,  let  us  plant  Hollies ;  they  will  be  a  joy  to  us  for 
years  to  come.  They  may  be  transplanted  almost  any  time.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  gives  more  information  than  I 
have  been  able  to  find  elsewhere  about  the  Holly,  says    that 
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"transplantation  should  be  made  on  mild  days  in  winter,  in 
spring  or  in  damp  weather  in  September  and  October.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air."  The  Britannica  also  says  that  "Holly  is  propagated  by 
means  of  seeds  which  do  not  normally  germinate  until  their 
second  year,  by  whip -grafting  and  budding,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  matured  summer  shoots  which  placed  in  sandy  soil  and  kept 
under  cover  of  a  hand-glass  in  sheltered  situations,  generally 
strike  root  in  spring." 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Bronx  Park  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  germinating  plants  from  the  seeds  in  one  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  amateur  gardeners,  as  well  as  four  or  five  of  our  local 
nurseries,  have  planted  berries  this  winter.  The  suggestion 
contained  in  the  Britannica  in  regard  to  making  cuttings  of  the 
matured  summer  shoots  is  also  going  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
number  of  instances,  so  that  we  feel  that  a  start  in  the  right 
direction  is  already  being  made. 

In  Baltimore  we  are  making  efforts  to  get  the  children  of 
the  public  schools  interested  in  the  culture  of  Holly,  hoping  in 
this  way  not  only  to  inculcate  in  them  a  love  for  the  plant,  but 
also  through  them  to  reach  the  parents. 

The  Amateur  Gardener's  Club  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of 
America  are  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  an  active  campaign  to 
save  the  Holly  for  the  present  and  the  future,  and  we  appeal 
to  all  other  Garden  Clubs  and  Wild  Flower  Societies  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  this  important  movement.  Let  us  work  for 
the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  nature's  ideal  Christmas 
Tree,  which  will  every  year  bring  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children. 

LUELLA    S.    BOUTON. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  again  urging  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  to  take  up  the  question  of  preservation  of 
Wild  Flowers,  Plants  and  Shrubs  which  are  becoming  more  or 
less  menaced  by  the  automobile  peril ;  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
have  in  our  woods  at  present,  beautiful  Ferns,  Dogwood,  wild 
Crab  Apple,  etc.  Last  summer  on  pleasant  Sundays  automobiles 
would  pass  our  house  completely  filled  with  entire  Dogwood 
bushes,  Crab  Apple  and  thousands  of  Ferns  torn  up  by  the  root. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  a  few  Pines  and  Hemlocks  still  growing 
on  our  place.  A  week  or  two  before  Christmas,  for  several 
years  past,  automobiles  and  trucks  appear,  the  occupants  cutting 
down  whole  trees,  stripping  them  of  the  better  branches  and 
leaving  most  of  the  greens  on  the  ground.  I  have  put  up  "no 
trespass"  signs,  threatened  arrest,  etc.,  but  with  little  success. 

Eobert  K.  Eeed. 

Pittsburgh. 
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Mayflower  Legislation. 

The  following  proposed  act  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
Mayflower  in  Massachusetts  was  placed  before  the  Committee 
on  Conservation  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House  early  in 
February : 

Section  1.  Whoever  transports  or  buys  or  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any 
plant  or  branch  of  the  Mayflower  Epigaea  repens,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  if  the  offense  is  committed  on  the  Lord's  Day 
or  in  disguise  or  secretly  in  the  night-time,  the  imprisonment  shall  not  be 
less  than  five  days  nor  the  fine  less  than  five  dollars. 

Section  IT.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  such 
plants  or  branches  from  one  tract  of  land  to  another  owned  by  the  same 
person,  nor  to  nursery-grown  plants  when  each  plant  has  attached  to  it 
a  tag  stating  the  location  of  such  nursery  and  the  owner  thereof. 

Section  III.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  July  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Albert  Burrage,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  opened  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  showing  pictures  of  the  Arbutus  and  a  specimen  of 
a  cultivated  Mayflower  plant  from  his  greenhouses.  He  declared 
that  his  arguments  were  supported  by  the  following  organiza- 
tions: Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Garden  Club  of 
America,  New  England  Botanical  Club,  "Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard 
Botanical  Garden,  Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society,  Garden  Club 
of  Richmond,  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  North 
Shore  Garden  Club,  North  Shore  Horticultural  Society,  Lenox 
Garden  Club,  Society  of  American  Florists,  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Club  of  Boston,  New  England  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion, Society  For  The  Protection  of  Native 'Plants  and  Harvard 
University  Department  of  Botany.  Great  interest  was  shown  in 
the  presentation  of  this  Bill,  and  many  present  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  Mayflower  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  wide-spread  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  Wild  Flowers. 

On  March  7th  the  Beacon  Hill  Legislature  referred  Mr. 
Burrage 's  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  Trailing  Arbutus  to 
the  next  general  court.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  public  hearing  on  the  subject  the  committee  room  was 
crowded  with  advocates  of  the  Bill  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Not  one  single  opponent  appeared.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the 
reason  for  this,  but  we  are  told  that  some  people  on  Cape  Cod 
objected  to  the  Bill,  thinking  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
business.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Legislature  to  reverse  the 
hurtful  action  of  the  committee  on  conservation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  and  her  influence 
throughout  the  country  we  hope  for  better  results. 
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May-June  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs  that  Should  be  Protected 

Columbine  (Aquilegia  Canadensis)  scarlet-yellow.  Found  on 
rocky  hillsides  and  borders  of  wooded  glens.  Fertilized  by  moss 
and  long-tongued  insects.  Special  protection  needed  in  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  "West  Kentucky  and  parts  of  North  Carolina. 

Trailing  Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens).  In  New  England  it  is 
called  Mayflower.  Pink  and  white,  sweet  scented.  Found  in 
Evergreen  woods  as  far  west  as  Minnesota  and  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  The  flower  is  nectar  bearing  and  is  visited  by  the 
earliest  queen  bees.  It  should  be  protected  everywhere,  as  pick- 
ing destroys  the  plants.  It  is  fast  becoming  extinct  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern 
Michigan.  "We  should  discourage  the  sale  of  it  and  refuse  the 
purchase  of  it  from  florists  and  street  venders.  This  will  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  most  of  us. 

Azalea  (Khodendron  in  variety).  Pink,  flame  color,  orange- 
yellow,  etc.  Most  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  swamps;  the  flame 
Azalea  in  dry  woodlands  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia.    Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Virginia  need  protection. 

Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris),  wrongfully  called  Cow- 
slip. Yellow  flower.  Found  in  wet  meadows  from  Maine  to  South 
Carolina  and  west.  Fertilized  by  beautiful  yellow  flies  of  family 
Sylphidae.  Ohio,  West  Kentucky  and  Illinois  need  special 
protection. 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida).  Tall  shrub  or  tree, 
with  white  flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  spring.  Fruit 
scarlet  in  bunches.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  should  protect  it. 

Shooting  Star  (Dodecatheon  Meadia.)  Light  magenta,  pink- 
magenta  or  white  flowers.  Five  long  corolla  divisions  are  strong- 
ly turned  backward.  The  exposed  stamens  are  close  together, 
grouped  like  a  cone,  found  in  moist  hillsides,  cliffs,  open  woods 
or  prairies,  from  Pennsylvania  to  South  Dakota,  south  to  Georgia 
to  Texas.  The  name  means  "twelve  gods,"  twelve  being  the  num- 
ber of  flowerets  found  on  a  stalk.  It  should  be  protected  wherever 
found,  as  it  is  easily  discouraged.  (Editor's  note:  By  enrich- 
ment and  a  little  care  the  Shooting  Star  has  yielded  fifty-five 
flowerets  on  a  stalk,  with  increasing  size  of  the  stalk). 

Ground  Pine.  See  special  article  by  Mrs.  Max  Farrand  in 
this  issue. 

Laurel  (Kalmia  latefolia).  White  and  pinkish.  The  beauti- 
ful flowers  are  born  in  large  dome-shaped  clusters,  while  the 
leaves  are  evergreen,  shiny  dark  green,  elliptical  and  toothless. 
The  flowers  are  much  sought  after  when  in  bloom  and  the  leaves 
coveted  all  the  year  round  for  every  sort  of  decoration.  Found 
in  woodlands,  preferring  sandy  soil  or  rocky  slopes  from  Maine, 
south  and  west  to  Tennessee  and  Ohio.  The  sale  of  Laurel  should 
be  stopped,  for  it  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
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Virginia  Cowslip  {Mertensia  Virginica) .  A  beautiful  species 
frequently  cultivated,  having  light  blue  flowers  with  pink  buds, 
deep  green  leaves,  toothless.  Found  on  river  meadows  and  along 
river  banks,  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  west  to  Minne- 
sota and  Kansas.  It  should  be  especially  protected  in  Ohio  and 
AVestern  Kentucky. 

Orchids.  All  varieties  should  be  picked  with  the  greatest 
restraint.  The  showy  Lady's  Slipper  {Cypripedium  hirsutum), 
and  Yellow  Lady's  Slipper  {Cypripedium  parviflorum) ,  should 
be  particularly  protected  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
are  found. 

Wild  Blue  Phlox  {Phlox  divaricata).  Pale  violet  or  lilac 
flowers,  having  notched  lobes,  are  slightly  fragrant,  grow  in 
loose  clusters,  found  in  moist  thin  woodlands  from  New  York 
south  and  west  to  Minnesota.  This  beautiful  flower  should  be 
picked  very  sparingly. 

Trillium.  All  varieties  should  be  picked  with  great  care,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  the  flower  with  its  surrounding 
leaves  without  destroying  the  plant  or  leaving  it  with  no  foliage, 
without   which  it   cannot   survive. 

Flowering  Trees.  These  blossoms  should  be  picked  only  with 
short  stems,  not  long  branches,  as  the  entire  symmetry  of  the 
tree  is  usually  spoiled  by  the  tearing  of  branches;  this  is 
especially  true  of  Wild-crabs  and  Hawthornes. 

Posies  of  the  People. 

We  all  know  the  claims  of  our  dear  gardens  and  gladly  heed 
their  constant  call  for  work,  interest  and  love,  but  to  some  of  us 
the  gentle  call  of  the  wild  flowers  is  still  more  insistent. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  appeal  to  us  is  because  they  give, 
asking  little  from  us,  but  to  be  left  alone.  They  are  cared  for 
by  other  hands  than  ours.  The  sun  smiles,  the  rain  gives  them 
drink,  the  soil  feeds  them,  the  insects  fructify  them,  and  the 
winds  and  the  birds  plant  their  seeds,  all  without  our  help. 
Year  by  year  they  lift  their  smiling  faces  in  their  old  homes,  if 
we  let  them,  with  no  human  aid.  Theirs,  too,  is  the  claim  of  the 
true  Democrat,  and  one  feels  that  they  deserve  for  their  motto 
the  old  saying,  "Quad  semper,  quad  ubique  et  quad  ob 
omnibus;"  at  least  they  are  "always  and  everywhere."  They 
are  the  flowers  of  all  the  children  and  the  poets  who  sing  of  the 
trailing  Arbutus,  the  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  and  the  Violets — 
Herrick's  Maids  of  Honor. 

Many  of  us  mark  our  seasons  by  the  record  of  the  flowers, 
when  you  walk  the  path  bordered  by  Blood-root,  Spring-beauty 
and  Anemone,  past  the  Wild  Roses,  Spiderwort,  Quamash  and 
Meadow  Lilies,  till  3Tou  reach  the  Golden-rod  and  Asters  that 
wave  us  the  goodbye  of  the  flower  year.  Well  I  remember  as  a 
little  child  the  glory  of  our  undulating  prairies  where  the  long 
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grasses  and  flowers  waved  in  the  wind.  Nature  paints  with  large 
strokes,  she  gives  ns  fields  of  Daisies  and  Goldenrod  and  Meadow- 
sweet and  the  exquisite  Meadow-rue ;  she  covers  a  lake  with 
Water  Lilies  and  plants  her  mountain-side  with  Heather. 

Then  again  the  element  of  the  unexpected  plays  its  spicy- 
part,  as  when  we  are  walking  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  come 
suddenly  on  a  clump  of  Violets  and  a  fine  bunch  of  Joe  Pye 
weed,  or  purple  fringed  Orchis,  our  hearts  spring  up  as  if 
we  too  beheld  a  "rainbow  in  the  sky." 

But  after  all  nothing  equals  the  charm  of  the  way  Dame 
Nature  frames  her  flower  pictures.  She  plants  a  lovely  bunch 
of  frail  Wind-flowers  at  the  foot  of  some  great  forest  tree  and 
bids  the  sunshine  and  shadows  play  about  it.  She  scatters  her 
field  flowers  in  the  long  grass  where  the  wind  sways  them  until 
you  are  sure  you  hear  a  strain  of  music ;  and  she  plants  the 
stately  Water-Hemlock  where  you  see  not  only  its  own  beauty, 
but  the  softened  image  in  the  water. 

Some  of  our  wild  flower  names  suggest  much:  Indian-pipe, 
Pitcher-plant,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Painted-cup,  Trumpet-flower, 
Jewel-weed,  Shepherd's  purse  and  Life-everlasting.  The  saints 
are  not  forgotten  and  we  have  St.  John's-wort,  St.  Andrew 's- 
cross,  St.  Bennet's-herb,  St.  James '-weed  and  Our-Lady's  thistle. 

We  all  know  the  charm  of  the  New  England  wayside,  there 
the  lovely  wild  things  have  their  own  sweet  will.  In  some  of  our 
western  states  there  is  much  the  same  beauty.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Illinois  we  have  largely  a  prairie  country  and  poor  soil 
to  deal  with.  If  our  field  flowers,  Milk-weeds,  Iron-weed,  Shoot- 
ing-star, Wild  Roses,  Spiderwort,  Goldenrod  and  Asters  and  all 
their  lovely  kith  and  kin  were  not  cut  down  only  to  give  place 
to  Ragweed,  Thistles  and  Smartweed,  our  waysides  could  be  a 
joy  and  not  a  sorrow.  Who  knows  but  that  the  Garden  Clubs 
may  take  up  a  campaign  of  education  and  each  year  rescue  a 
mile  or  two  of  our  prairie  roads  from  the  land  of  the  unlovely. 

Mary  Drummond.  • 

Wild  Flower  Stories. 

Lovers  of  gardens  should  be  lovers  of  all  wild-growing  things 
and  would  be  if  they  were  not  discouraged  by  the  Latin  names 
and  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  much  "language"  to 
become  friendly  with  the  home  life  of  the  "wild." 

Our  great,  great  grandmothers,  those  wonderful  women  who 
were  not  only  mothers,  wives  and  teachers  but  cooks,  dress- 
makers, weavers,  gardeners  and  doctors  combined,  well  knew  the 
character  and  peculiarities  of  each  native  and  immigrant  plant. 
Their  attic  ceilings  bristled  with  herbs  and  their  children  were 
taught  the  preparation  of  medicinal  herbs  as  an  important  part 
of  their  education.    Not  only  did  our  forefathers  bring  the  herbs 
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and  flowers  to  this  country  but  also  the  superstitions  which  were 
firmly  believed  and  taught ;  many  of  which  remain. 

Gerard,  a  delightful  person  living  in  England  in  1607  wrote 
a  Botany  for  Family  Use,  giving  the  properties  of  "simples," 
their  superstitions  and  medicinal  values,  with  enough  description 
to  identify  them  with  our  plants  today. 

Hogweed,  or  Eoman  Wormwood,  Ambrosia  art emisiae folia, 
Gerard  recommends  for  "weak  eyes  and  stomach,  fainting  fits, 
worms  and  jaundice,  if  one  takes  ten  teaspoonsfull  of  the  tea 
three  times  a  day."  It  also  "with-stands  putrefaction,"  and  as 
a  "poultice  drives  away  gnats." 

The  Asiatics  often  used  Wormwood  to  burn  in  their  torches 
to  keep  off  insects,  and  Artemesia  Wormwood,  (a  sister  of  Rag- 
weed), was  used  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft.  Gerard  says 
too,  "it  helps  them  that  are  strangled  with  mushrooms." 

The  most  useful  advice  which  an  early  writer  vouchsafes 
concerning  Ragweed  is  that  "taken  with  wine  it  counteracts  the 
bites  of  shrew  mouse  and  sea  dragon."  Another  attribute  of 
Wormwood  much  to  be  desired  was  that  of  keeping  "infants 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  provided  the  child's  hands  were  rubbed 
with  the  juice  before  the  infant  was  twelve  days  old."  Woe  be 
to  the  mother  who  neglected  this  application  until  the  thirteenth 
day,  however !  It  was  a  very  lucky  person  who  upon  awakening 
remembered  he  had  dreamed  of  Wormwood,  for  this  dream 
always  brought  great  joy,  especially  domestic  happiness. 

St.  John's-Wort,  (Hypericum  perforatum),  was  so  called 
because  of  the  blood-red  spots  which  appeared  upon  the  leaf  on 
August  29th,  the  date  that  St.  John  was  beheaded.  This  flower 
was  picked  with  much  ceremony  on  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th, 
and  hung  in  windows  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  storm  and 
thunder.  The  Italians  called  it  "Devil-chaser,"  and  put  it  over 
their  doorways  to  keep  out  wandering  evil  spirits.  St.  John's- 
wort  salve  is  still  used  and  was  an  early  cure  for  wounds  and 
especially  for  lovers  suffering  with  ' '  heart  melancholy. ' '  It  had 
also  power  to  soothe  the  maniac  and  drive  away  tormenting 
spirits.  AVe  are  told  the  Scotch  wore  it  to  avert  the  evil  eye 
and  if  gathered  before  sunrise  it  was  certain  protection  from 
lightning  and  hydrophobia. 

Queen  Anne's  Lace  (Daucus  Carota,)  called  Birds'  Xest, 
which  we  find  in  every  door-yard,  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  for  culinary  purposes  by  Flemish  gardeners  during 
Elizabeth's  time.  It  has  always  "served  for  love  matters." 
Pliny  writes  that  "its  use  wrnneth  love,"  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  its  root,  "exciteth  the  passions,"  and  that  "  to  dream 
of  carrot  signified  profit  and  strength  to  them  that  are  low  for 
an  inheritance." 

Katherine  T.  Gary. 
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Some  Planting  Experiences  With  Children. 
Elm  Place  School. 

Our  school  is  in  a  little  suburban  city  where  real  estate  is 
expensive  and  satisfactory  space  for  gardens  and  garden 
experiments  at  a  premium.  Real  farms  are  so  far  away  that 
the  pupils  that  study  the  work  of  the  farmer  have  to  visit  him  by 
motor-bus.  This  our  third  grade  groups  have  been  doing  regular- 
ly for  many  years,  one  trip  being  made  in  the  spring  to  watch 
the  planting  in  the  field  and  another  trip  in  the  fall  to  see  what 
the  farmer  has  produced  and  how  he  is  preparing  for  winter. 
The  school  itself  is  a  sort  of  tenant  at  its  own  risk  of  a  corner  lot 
a  block  away  which  is  perennially  for  sale  by  the  real 
estate  agent.  Besides  this  it  maintains  a  "nursery"  on  an 
unoccupied  school  site  about  a  half  mile  distant.  This  nursery 
has  been  the  scene  of  some  triumphs  and  many  failures,  the 
latter  due  to  some  extent  to  the  unpromising  condition  of  the 
soil  as  to  texture  and  drainage,  a  contributing  cause  being  the 
carefree  manner  of  life  and  inquiring  disposition  of  the 
neighbor's  chickens.  It  is  of  this  nursery  that  we  might  speak 
first. 

The  nursery  was  begun  with  the  ambitious  program  of 
making  it  a  continuous  source  of  supply  for  the  homes  and  city 
parkways  of  such  native  trees  as  the  hard  and  red  Maples,  the 
Elm,  Linden,  Red  Cedar,  "White  Pine,  Hawthorns,  "Wild-crabs, 
etc.,  and  of  the  shrubs  such  as  the  Red-Osier  Dogwood,  Downy 
Viburnum,  Maple-leaved  Viburnum,  high-bush  Cranberry, 
Witch-hazel,  etc.  It  was  planned  also  to  propagate  .garden 
fruits,  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  for  example.  The  program 
was  too  ambitious  and  fell  down  of  its  own  weight  but  the  results 
though  rather  meager  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  influence 
us  to  project  the  whole  thing  anew  as  soon  as  better  facilities 
can  be  secured.  It  was  intended  to  begin  in  each  instance  with 
seed  or  cutting — but  we  have  had  our  troubles.  Our  Red  Maple 
seeds  gathered  at  maturity  and  planted  at  once  have  during 
three  seasons  failed  to  germinate  under  the  lath  shelters.  Elm 
seeds  have  germinated  but  the  seedlings  have  lost  their  vitality 
in  storage.  Willow  and  Red-Osier  Dogwood  cuttings,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  produced  vigorous  shrubs  for  resetting,  and 
cuttings  of  the  cultivated  Currant  have  become  stout  bushes. 
We  have  had  good  results  in  setting  out  in  the  nursery  self- 
planted  seedlings  of  Elm  found  along  the  border  of  the  school 
grounds  and  hard  Maple  seedlings  lifted  from  the  neighboring 
woods.  Our  most  showy  results  have  been  from  seedlings  bought 
at  wholesale  and  permitted  to  grow  in  the  nursery  for  three  or 
four  years.  Last  season  we  gave  away  to  the  city  park  commis- 
sion fifteen  Red  Cedars  that  represented  an  original  planting  of 
fifty  seedlings ;  but  our  plants  were  four  feet  high  when  we  gave 
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them  away  and  their  market  value  was  not  less  than  five  dollars 
each.  We  drew  on  our  nursery  for  Elms  and  Lindens  to  plant 
on  the  school  parkway  and  gave  away  twenty  or  more  others. 
If  we  had  consistently  added  to  our  nursery  stock  each  year  we 
might  duplicate  this  program  year  after  year. 

The  vacant  lot  serves  largely  for  our  experimental  planting 
which  means  planting  for  information  purposes.  Here  in  plots 
three  or  four  feet  square  are  grown  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley, 
Millet,  Alfalfa,  Sorghum,  Broom-corn,  Castor-beans,  Peanuts, 
Cotton,  Flax,  Buckwheat,  etc.  Carrots  and  Lettuce  are  planted 
by  kindergartners  for  sale  at  school  at  wholesale  prices.  Pupils 
buy  bulbs  for  their  home  gardens  and  plant  other  bulbs  in  pots 
and  store  them  in  cold-frames  in  pits  on  the  school  grounds  for 
forcing  in  the  winter  months.  This  season  ten  cold-frames  were 
filled  with  Paper-white  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Jonquils,  etc.  Two  fifth  grade  groups  speculated  in  Hyacinths 
and  Daffodils  this  time  and  sold  about  sixty  dollars  worth.  The 
money  was  invested  in  library  books. 

In  October  the  pupils  studying  pioneer  life  usually  store 
vegetables  and  Apples  in  a  specimen  dirt-pit.  This  is  a  project 
for  third  grade  pupils.  Another  grade  stores  in  leaf-pits 
Cabbages  on  their  stalks,  Beets,  Carrots,  etc.,  to  be  brought  out 
in  February  and  planted  in  large  pots  to  see  what  will  hnppen. 
A  Cabbage  head  opening  out  and  sending  up  a  tall  branching 
flower  stalk  three  or  more  feet  high  in  the  school  room  is  ' '  some 
sight. ' ' 

The  school  has  a  lean-to  plant  house  which  unfortunately 
gets  only  the  morning  sun.  This  is  not  sufficient  during  the 
winter  months  to  make  Geraniums  thrive.  So  our  softwood  cut- 
ting experiments  in  September  with  the  Geranium  as  the  type 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  wholesale  way  as  we  more  than  once 
tried.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few  specimens 
wintered  in  the  schoolrooms.  About  March  first  heat  is  turned 
on  in  the  plant  house  and  garden  seeds  are  started  in  flats.  We 
specialize  in  one  vegetable,  the  John  Baer  Tomato,  with  Cabbage 
plants  for  a  side  line.  Last  season  we  started  about  March  first 
with  fifty  flats  planted  with  Tomato  seeds  and  this  year,  on 
March  sixth.  The  children  make  the  flats,  prepare  the  soil  and 
plant  the  seeds.  The  Tomato  plants  are  transplanted  once  in 
other  flats  and  later  reset  in  three  to  five  inch  pots,  all  this 
making  much  work  for  the  children.  By  this  time  the  plant-house 
is  overflowing  and  ten  or  more  cold-frames  are  used  for  their 
wards,  the  guinea  pigs.  The  sixth  grade  pupils  plant  Field- 
corn  in  a  large  plat  so  that  there  will  be  a  liberal  supply  of 
stalks  for  use  when  the  Corn  plant  is  studied,  and,  too,  that  there 
may  be  a  shock  of  fodder  for  display  at  the  autumn  festival. 
The  first  graders  plant  Field-Pumpkins  for  Hallowe'en  and 
Thanksgiving    purposes,    their    ambition    being    to    furnish    a 
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Pumpkin  for  every  room  in  the  school.     The  second  graders 
plant  the  Barley  because  Robinson  Crusoe  raised  barley,  etc. 

There  is  space  in  this  article  for  little  more  than  mention  of 
the  activities  at  the  school  building.  On  Thursday  of  the  first 
school  week  in  September  occurs  the  annual  exhibit  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  During  the  second  week  in  October, 
usually  at  the  height  of  autumn  coloration,  occurs  the  Festival 
of  the  Falling  Leaf,  an  informal  pageant  held  in  the  forest 
setting  of  the  school,  where  sprays  of  wild  Aster  and  Witch- 
hazel  blossoms  are  borne  in  vases  in  the  procession.  The  king 
and  queen  of  the  festival  are  enthroned  and  each  child  lays  a 
spray  of  leaves  or  other  autumn  offering  at  the  feet  of  their 
sovereigns.  At  this  time  the  awards  for  the  exhibit  previously 
mentioned  are  announced  and  the  prizes  distributed :  potted 
plants  (Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  Peppers,  etc-.),  vases,  flower 
baskets,  bags  of  bulbs,  garden  implements,  etc.  Special  reference 
is  made  to  flowers  and  vegetables  raised  from  plants  started  at 
school  and  to  fruit  from  bushes  or  trees  originally  distributed 
at  the  school. 

In  April  Zinnias,  Asters  and  Marigolds  are  started  in  flats 
and  sheltered  in  cold  frames.  The  plants  are  reset  once  in  flats 
and  then  given  away  the  first  week  in  June.  Arbor  Day  in 
April  is  observed  in  a  practical  way.  For  several  years  we  have 
had  a  sale  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  in  April,  the  stock 
being  purchased  at  wholesale  and  sold  at  cost.  There  are  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum  and  Apple  trees  now  bearing  that  were  sent  out  from 
the  school.  We  introduced  the  everbearing  Strawberry  into  many 
homes  and  a  common  display  at  our  autumn  exhibit  is  of  Straw- 
berry plants  bearing  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 

Several  groups  have  made  hardwood  cuttings  in  February, 
Willow,  Red-Osier  Dogwood,  highbush  Cranberry,  etc.,  and 
stored  them  for  outdoor  planting  later  on.  The  cultivated 
Currant  has  been  successfully  propagated  in  this  way.  One- 
February  a  sixth  grade  group  bought  a  bundle  of  stock  and 
scions  of  Apple  trees  from  a  nursery  and  each  child  provided 
with  grafting  wax  and  cord  grafted  two  or  more  trees.  The 
outcome  was  only  partly  successful  but  we  repeated  the  experi- 
ment this  year  in  March  and  hope  for  better  results. 

A  few  lessons  in  dormant  spraying  have  been  given,  this 
being  a  field  we  hope  to  develop.  We  have  given  various  groups 
lessons  in  tree  pruning  and  the  treatment  of  cut  surfaces.  All 
of  this  we  think  worth  while  and  significant  in  results. 

Jesse  Lowe  Smith. 

Dr.  Sargent  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  Arboretum  for  the  Arnold 
cultivation  of  native  plants.    The  announcement  of  his  plan  will  Arboretum 
be  made  at  the  May  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. 
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Boy  Scouts  and  Conservation. 

To  obtain  a  merit  badge  for  Botany,  a  Boy  Scout  must: 

1.  Produce    specimens    of    fifty   species    of   flowering   plants    without    the 

roots  (and  in  addition,  where  possible,  5  ferns)  collected  and  named 
by  himself. 

2.  Be  able  to  identify  ten  plants  by  their  seeds.     Produce  specimens  of 

the  seeds. 

3.  Give   a   list   of    at   least   five    plants   that    are   usually   found    growing 

together  in  woodlands;  or  five  near  water;  and  five  found  in  open 
fields,  or  five  along  roadsides.     Produce  specimens! 

4.  Tell  the  parts  .of  a  complete  flower.     Submit  drawings. 

5.  Tell  in  a  general  way  how  plants  manufacture  their  food. 

6.  Explain  how  ferns  live  upon  flowering  plants;   and  tell  how  they  are 

reproduced. 

7.  Submit  specimens  collected  by  himself   (with  names  if  known)    of  five 

Fungi,  five  Algae  or  five  Lichens;  five  Mosses,  or  five  Liverworts; 
or  if  specializing  in  any  one  of  the  above  classes,  submit  ten  differ- 
ent species  of  that  class. 

8.  Name  five  kinds  of  edible  wild  fruits;  five  plants  used  medicinally  and 

tell  what  used  for;  three  wild  plants  that  can  be  cooked  as  "green," 
and  two  edible  "roots." 

9.  Submit  an  essay  of  at  least  two  hundred  words  on  the  "Conservation 

of  Wild  Flowers, ' '  naming  at  least  four  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Nature  Study  Exhibit  in  the  Juvenile  Department  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago. 

This  novel  exhibition  occurred  in  March  and  those  taking 
part  were  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation 
Society,  Boy  and  Girl  Sconts,  Chicago  school  children  and 
several  out-door  clubs.  At  the  entrance  to  the  exhibit  was  a 
log  cabin,  contributed  by  the  County  Forest  Preserve,  and 
inside  the  one  room  was  a  fine  collection  of  Boy  Scout  crafts- 
manship, including  a  simple  herbarium  of  the  common  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  collections  of  butterflies.  The  school  children  offered 
a  fine  selection  of  bird  houses  of  every  shape,  size  and  color, 
and  besides  this  they  competed  for  a  poster  to  be  used  in  the 
preserves  of  the  countj^.  The  prize  for  this  competition  was 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation. 
Some  of  them  were  colored  drawings,  others  were  pictures  cut 
from  colored  paper,  which  form  of  art  the  school  children  excel 
in.  One  of  the  posters  represented  a  cardinal  bird  on  a  stone 
wall,  a  bunch  of  flowering  shrubs  on  the  right,  with  a  child's 
face  peering  over  the  wall.  Below  were  the  words:  "Make 
Friends  With  Them."  Another  one  had  a  spray  of  Apple 
blossoms  on  a  black  ground,  with  a  blue-bird  on  a  spray,  with 
the  words:  "We  give  you  happiness,  what  do  you  give?" 

An  automatic  stereopticon  showed  Wild  Flowers,  and  especial- 
ly those  needing  protection.  Interspersed  with  the  slides  were 
appeals  for  their  preservation.  Every  afternoon  in  an  improvised 
hall,  there  were  illustrated  lectures  on  nature  topics  and  each 
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chair  was  taken  long  before  the  hour  for  the  talk.  Crowds  of 
people  attended  the  exhibit  and  it  was  a  huge  success.  The 
newspapers  co-operated  with  splendid  publicity,  one  paper 
devoting  a  page  to  pictures  and  cartoons  of  the  exhibit. 


Annual  Meeting 

The  Garden  Club  of  Cleveland  and  the  Shaker  Lakes  Garden 
Club  of  Cleveland  will  very  much  appreciate  a  prompt  return 
of  the  cards  of  acceptance  or  regret,  from  the  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land in  June,  as  it  is  important  that  any  information  be  for- 
warded to  their  guests  in  good  time. 

Guests  arriving  via  New  York  Central  will  be  met  by 
hostesses  at  105th  Street  Station. 

Those  arriving  via  Pennsylvania  at  the  Euclid  Avenue  and 
East  55th  Street  Station. 

Baggage  should  be  checked  to  these  stations  respectively. 

Programme. 

June  12th. 

Meeting  of  Council  of  Presidents — Luncheon  with  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Briggs. 

Committee  Meetings  followed  by  luncheon.  Other  delegates 
to  lunch  at  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  K.  Bailey. 

Visit  Gardens  in  afternoon. 

Tea  with  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss. 

Dinner  for  non-delegates  at  Mayfield  Club. 

Dinner  for  delegates  with  Mrs.  Rollin  "White  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Newell  at  residence  of  Mrs.  White,  followed  by  reception. 

June  13th. 
Annual  Meeting  and  Luncheon  at  Kirtland  Club. 
Visit  Gardens  in  afternoon. 
Tea  with  Mrs.  John  E.  Newell. 
Dinner  for  delegates  with  Mrs.  Frank  Billings. 
Dinner  for  non-delegates  in  Bratenahl. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  on  Trees,  and  Flower 
Exhibit  by  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society  at  Art  Museum. 

June  14th. 
Visit  Gardens  in  morning. 

Luncheon  for  delegates  with  Mrs.  Windsor  White. 
Luncheon  for  non-delegates  at  Hunt  Club. 
Visit  gardens  in  afternoon. 

Tea  with  Miss  Mather  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hanna. 
Special  Train  for  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  Station. 
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Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County 

Schedule  for  June  Meeting 
Thursday,  June  15th.     To  Spend  in  Sewickley. 

Mrs.  Halsey  Williams'  garden; 

To  Economy  and  Great  House ; 

Return  past  the  Lily-pond  and  Rock-garden  of  Mrs.  James 
B.  Oliver,  through.  Mr.  John  Slack's  garden  to  Mrs.  Alexander 
Laughlin  's. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea's.    Luncheon  at  Mrs.  Rea's. 

Visit  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyon,  Mrs.  William  Thaw, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Langhlin,  Jr. 

To  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jones  to  tea. 

Drive  through  Mrs.  William  P.  Snyder's  garden  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Country  Club  to  dinner. 

Director's  Meeting  following  dinner  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Rea. 

Friday,  June  16th.     To  spend  in  the  East  End  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  James  R.  Mellon 's  garden  via  Highland  Park. 

To  Mrs.  James  D.  Hailman's. 

Drive  through  Mr.  John  Z.  Speer's  (Mrs.  William  Mercur's 
garden)  to  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Mellon 's. 

Luncheon  at  Mrs.  Mellon 's. 

Visit  Mrs.  Frew's  garden. 

Drive  through  Mrs.  George  B.  Gordon's  garden  to  Carnegie 
Institute  to  see  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  and 
the  Special  Exhibition  arranged  in  honor  of  the  Gaeden  Club 
of  America. 

Tea  at  the  invitation  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

University  Heights  Drive  to  the  Pittsburgh  Golf  Club  to 
dinner. 

Spring  Exhibition  at  Carnegie  Institute 

The  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  are  preparing  a  joint  exhibition 
in  honor  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of .  the  Garden  Club  of 
America.  It  is  proposed  to  show  objects  pertaining  to  gardens 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  combination  of  the  science,  art  and 
literature  of  the  subject  may  prove  of  interest  to  all  who  either 
possess  gardens  or  at  least  enjoy  them.  Not  only  should  such 
an  exhibition  be  popular  but  it  should  inspire  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  to  beautify  their  grounds,  no  matter  how  small,  and 
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consequently  make  the  city  more  beautiful.  The  field  is  so 
varied  we  are  able  to  choose  specimens  from  many  sources  and 
,both  from  our  own  collections  and  from  those  lent  for  the 
exhibition  it  is  possible  to  bring  before  the  public  things  which 
are  not  commercially  common. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institute  have  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  assembling  and  installing  the 
collections,  and  the  Hall  of  Useful  Arts  and  the  Hall  of  Sculpture 
with  its  surrounding  gallery,  have  been  assigned  as  the  exhibition 
halls. 

The  Museum  has  in  its  collections  many  specimens  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  We  will,  show  the  birds  of  this  district  which  are 
not  only  ornamental  but  also  most  necessary  in  destroying  the 
insect  pests.  A  collection  of  life  histories  of  the  harmful  insects 
will  be  displayed,  together  with  the  latest  method  of  combating 
the  ravages  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  to  our  gardens.  A 
beautiful  collection  of  insects,  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
which  mimic  leaves  and  flowers,  will  prove  interesting.  Some 
of  these  so  closely  resemble  two  autumn  leaves  that  they  are 
indistinguishable  by  sight. 

The  planting  of  the  new  entrance  to  Schenley  Park  will  be 
shown  in  an  accurate  model  which  has  just  been  completed  in 
our  shops,  and  at  least  two  other  models  will  be  constructed 
here.    We  are  attempting  to  secure  several  other  garden  models. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Duveen  Brothers,  a  superb  suite  of- 
seventeenth  century  verdure  tapestries  has  been  secured  as  a 
loan.  These  will  completely  cover  the  walls  of  one  of  the  halls 
and  though  the  tapestries  may  seem  inappropriate  for  a  garden 
show,  they  will  give  a  beautiful  and  artistic  background. 

In  the  windows  there  will  be  several  aquaria,  filled  with 
unusual  South  American  fish  and  luxuriant  with  aquatic  plants. 

Garden  statuary,  by  some  of  the  best  American  sculptors, 
urns,  vases  and  a  fountain  or  well-head  will  be  exhibited  in 
appropriate  settings. 

From  several  English  firms  photographs  have  been  sent. 
These  photographs  are  of  the  gardens  designed  by  Princess  Mary, 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  which  were 
recently  shown  at  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition  in  London. 

The  paintings,  prints,  etchings,  engravings  and  plans  of 
gardens  will  be  hung  in  the  gallery  surrounding  the  Hall  of 
Sculpture. 

The  Carnegie  Library  has  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
on  gardens  and  kindred  subjects.  Some  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  will  be  on  exhibition  and  all  will  be  made  easily  acces- 
sible to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  exhibition  will  open  on  June  sixteenth  and  remain  open 
until  August  first. 

Douglas  Stewart. 
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A  Few  Notes  on  the  Bearded  Iris 

Once  there  was  an  Iris.  And  from  it  sprang  other  Irises, 
tall,  short,  lean,  fat,  early  and  late  ones;  taking  their  time  they 
have  dressed  themselves  in  rainbow  colors.  Some  of  them  have 
come  down  the  ages  to  me  and  with  me  live  on  a  comfortable 
hillside  in  Maryland.  When  the  flowers  of  these  Irises  become 
fertilized  they  seed  freely  and  every  seed  contains  in  its  little 
brown  sack  a  baby  Iris  different  from  any  other.  Most  of  these 
seedlings  are  worthless,  but  once  in  a  while  nature  exerts  her- 
self and  with  the  help  of  bee  or  man  she  produces  a  great  flower 
to  which  the  man  gives  a  name.  Unfortunately  many  seedlings 
of  little  or  no  merit  have  been  given  names  until  now  we  are 
fairly  swamped  with  them  and  the  Iris  section  of  a  catalog 
bewilders  one  by  its  length.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  American  Iris 
Society  to  discard  all  inferior  varieties  but  it  will  take  time, 
for  a  nurseryman  who  has  a  large  stock  of  those  under  the  ban 
cannot  be  induced  hastily  to  throw  them  away.  I  should  like 
to  see  this  Society  exercise  some  control  over  the  new  varieties 
that  are  being  put  forth  each  year,  at  least  to  stamp  the  worthy 
ones  with  some  mark  of  its  approval. 

The  first  record  of  growing  Irises  from  seed  is  over  three 
hundred  years  old  and  in  all  these  years  many  hundreds  have 
been  named.  They  all  seem  to  be  descended  from  two  or  three 
species,  natives  of  the  dry  hills  of  Italy,  south-eastern  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor.  About  twenty  years  ago  new  species  were 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  districts,  Ricardi,  from  Palestine, 
Cypriana  and  M es op ot arnica,  which  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
hybridists  have  produced  a  wonderful  new  race.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  hybrids  yearn  for  the  Asia  Minor  climate  of  their 
ancestors  and  all  but  refuse  to  live  with  me,  though  reports  from 
California  seem  to  indicate  that  they  will  thrive  on  the  west 
coast.  However,  they  are  very  valuable  additions  to  Iris 
culture,  being  extremely  beautiful  when  they  do  bloom  and  they 
are  immensely  useful  to  the  hybridists  who  will  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  produce  plants  from  them  with  the  same  flowers  together 
with  a  strong  constitution. 

I  am  looking  more  and  more  to  American  breeders  for  new 
Irises  for  my  garden.  Surely  those  born  and  bred  in  our  own 
Atlantic  States,  not  forgetting  the  District,  will  be  able  to  endure 
the  vagaries  of  our  climate  better  than  the  exotics  from  the  south 
of  England  and  France.  Moreover  the  Americans  now  that  they 
have  been  given  a  lead  are  ready  to  challenge  the  world,  for  they 
have  already  produced  some  fine  varieties  that  will  stand  in  the 
first  rank  for  many  many  years  to  come. 

The  prices  of  the  new  Irises  are  discouraging.  The  breeders 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  when  they  value  their  products. 
When  Miss  Sturtevant  introduced  Avalon,  she  asked  twenty-five 
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dollars  for  it,  the  highest  price  ever  put  on  an  Iris.  Then  came 
Dominion  from  across  the  seas,  five  guineas  in  England  and 
forty-five  dollars  here.  Miss  Sturtevant  not  to  be  outdone, 
gives  us  Taj  Mahal  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Let  us  hope  the 
limit  has  been  reached. 

Here  are  some  of  the  varieties  that  do  well  for  me,  some  are 
sturdier  than  others,  of  course,  and  they  are  all  good.  Among 
the  lavender  pinks,  Queen  of  the  May,  a  very  old  variety,  in 
strong  sunlight  the  color  is  quite  pink.  Her  Majesty  is  similar 
more  dwarf  and  later,  coming  into  bloom  just  as  the  May  Queen 
is  passing.  Wyomissing,  a  very  pale  pink  and  white,  fades 
quickly  and  appears  washed  out ;  however,  the  coloring  is  delicate 
and  very  pretty.  Mrs.  Alan  Gray,  one  of  Foster 's,  a  tall  mauve- 
pink  of  delightful  coloring,  this  is  advertised  to  bloom  a  second 
time  in  August;  mine  do  so  frequently  but  the  hot  summer  sun 
soon  wilts  the  flowers. 

The  dark  blue-purple  Lent  A.  Williamson  is  the  best  dark 
variety  I  have  yet  seen  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  Irises.  I  do 
not  like  its  name.  It  should  have  been  called  Masterpiece,  for 
it  ranks  with  the  finest  products  of  the  horticultural  world.  It 
has  strong  healthy  foliage,  multiplies  rapidly  and  bears  large 
well  formed  flowers  on  stout  thirty-eight  inch  stems.  Juniata 
is  a  medium  blue ;  it  is  the  tallest  Iris  I  have  and  is  very  pretty 
Monsignor,  of  richest  purple,  is  also  good. 

The  pale  lavender-blue  that  many  of  the  Bearded  Irises  wear 
is  a  very  desirable  color  for  the  garden  and  should  be  used 
copiously.  Pallida  Dalmatica,  the  beautiful,  is  hard  to  get  true 
to  name.  I  have  lately  set  out  five,  each  bought  from  a  different 
nurseryman  and  am  waiting  with  interest  for  them  to  bloom. 
Tinae  has  large  flowers  of  pale  blue,  it  is  tall,  very  strong-grow- 
ing and  blooms  with  great  freedom.  It  and  Queen  of  the  May 
are  at  their  best  together  and  make  a  good  pink  and  blue 
combination.  Queen  Caterina  is  a. new  Iris  produced  by  Miss 
Sturtevant  and  it  is  one  of  which  she  has  the  right  to  be  justly 
proud.  Its  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  delusive  Caterina,  pale 
blue,  heavily  striped  on  the  haft  and  very  large  with  flaring 
falls.  It  multiplies  quickly  and  blooms  so  profusely  that  I 
consider  it  a  great  acquisition. 

Two  good  white  ones  are  Florentina,  the  first  to  bloom,  it 
comes  early  enough  to  combine  with  the  Darwin  and  Cottage 
Tulips ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  a  free-flowering  later  white.  Yellow 
is  an  elusive  color,  one  that  all  the  hybridists  are  striving  for.  I 
still  like  Aurea  but  I  am  waiting  with  great  expectations  for 
some  of  the  newer  ones  to  bloom  for  me.  I  threw  away  Mrs. 
Neuuronner  and  Sherwin-W  right  long  ago,  their  flowers  are  so 
small  that  they  were  not  worth  the  space  they  occupied. 

Red-purple  Irises  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves  but 
they  are  desirable  to  bring  out  the  coloring  of  the  very  pale 
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varieties.  I  like  them  planted  in  single  clumps — used  too  profuse- 
ly they  give  the  garden  a  sombre  effect.  Archeveque,  a  delicious 
shade  of  bishops-violet,  the  flowers  are  small  but  produced  in 
prodigious  quantities.  Arnols  is  another  dark  one.  Its  affinity 
is  Her  Majesty;  the  two  seem  to  belong  together ;  it  is  the  taller 
and  should,  be  planted  back  of  his  sweetheart.  Kockii,  which 
is  very  early,  is  good  and  so  is  M t.  Penn.  Dalila  has  red-purple 
falls  and  white  standards  flushed  pink;  it  is  a  pleasing  bi-color 
but  is  the  frailest  variety  in  this  list,  planted  in  the  front  of  the 
border  where  it  can  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air,  it  does  well. 

If  we  confined  ourselves  to  growing  these  husky  varieties 
only,  the  zest  of  Iris  culture  would  be  lost.  A  garden  fan  likes 
to  test  her  skill  and  there  is  ample  opportunity.  Lord  of  June 
and  Neptune,  both  blue  and  very  large,  are  fine  varieties.  They 
are  said  to  be  strong  growers  but  I  have  not  had  them  long 
enough  to  know.  Crusader  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all,  its  flow- 
ers are  rich  blue  and  of  perfect  form ;  it  is  well  worth  the  care,  it 
needs.  Anna  Farr,  white  bordered  blue,  one  of  Mr.  Farr's  best, 
is  slow-growing  and  subject  to  the  rot.  Alcazar,  reddish-purple, 
similar  to  Lent  A.  Williamson,  but  a  poor  grower,  and  Isoline, 
a  delightful  pink  and  old  rose,  which  blooms  when  it  is  so  in- 
clined. Two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  the  very  crankiest  in 
my  garden  are  Kashmire  White  and  Miss  Willmott,  both  white 
and  of  such  poor  growth  that  they  are  only  useful  to  the 
collector.  Last  year  was  a  terrible  season  for  Irises  and  yet 
Miss  Willmott  bore  flowers  larger  than  any  other  variety  that 
I  have.  It  was  a  freak  performance  and  may  not  happen  again 
for  years.  These  Irises  sometimes  forget  their  mathematical 
duties  and  subtract  when  they  should  be  multiplying.  They 
should  have  a  dry  spot  in  the  garden  with  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  they  must  not  be  crowded  by  other  flowers  and  must  not  be 
disturbed.  I  thin  out  the  clumps  by  removing  some  of  the 
rhizomes  from  the  centre  and  fill  in  with  good  soil;  they  can 
grow  on  in  this  way  for  years. 

Irises  want  water  during  their  growing  seasons — early  fall 
when  the  flower  buds  are  formed  and  in  the  spring,  and  nature 
usually  provides  it  for  them  at  these  times  but  after  their  blooms 
have  passed  they  like  to  be  dry.  They  came  originally  from 
countries  that  are  dry  in  summer.  Plant  them  with  the  rhizome 
or  root  stock  partly  exposed  in  well  drained  beds  prepared  as 
for  other  flowers.  They  want  to  be  well  fed — ground  bone, 
pulverized  sheep  manure  and  barnyard  manure  can  be  worked 
in  about  the  roots  (don't  put  it  too  close  to  the  plants)  and  lime 
applied  in  the  spring  seems  to  be  beneficial.  They  are  Sun 
Worshipers. 

Irises  can  be  planted  at  any  time,  July  and  August  are  the 
months  that  most  nurserymen  like.  When  they  are  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  in  the  garden  I  do  the  work  before  the  last 
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flowers  fall,  then  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  the  varieties 
mixed.  Small  plants  brought  in  from  the  nursery  will  continue 
opening  their  flowers  not  much  disturbed  by  the  shock. 

The  rot  is  the  most  serious  disease  to  which  the  Iris  is  subject. 
There  are  many  remedies  but  good  drainage  and  sunshine  are 
the  best  preventives.  As  soon  as  a  plant  shows  that  it  is  ailing 
by  foliage  that  loses  its  color,  I  pull  the  earth  away  from  the 
rhizomes,  remove  all  soft  parts  and  sprinkle  plentifully  with 
powdered  sulphur  or  lime.  Leaving  the  rhizomes  exposed  to  the 
sun  is  the  best  cure  of  all.  Of  course  if  a  plant  is  badly  affected 
it  must  be  dug,  cleaned  of  all  decay,  rubbed  with  sulphur  and 
after  having  been  left  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  replanted  in 
new  soil.  All  this  care  is  only  taken  for  rare  and  expensive 
sorts ;  any  others  that  succumb  are  burned.  I  have  not  found 
that  the  rot  spreads.  A  plant  will  grow  lustily  after  a  diseased 
portion  of  it  has  been  removed. 

Ellen  George  Love. 

Garden  Club  of  Euxton. 

Ninth  Annual  International  Flower  Show  in  New  York 

Grand  Central  Palace.     March  13th  to  19th,  1922. 

The  Flower  Show  has  come  and  gone  and  leaves  us  breath- 
less with  admiration.  Each  year  it  seems  as  if  the  high-water 
mark  of  perfection  has  been  reached.  The  effect  as  you  entered 
the  doors  was  most  dignified.  A  great  feature  was  the  enormous 
Bay  trees  of  the  Yonkers  Nursery.  On  the  left  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase  was  Mrs.  Payne  Whitney's  dream  garden.  An 
exquisitely  dainty  conception  surrounded  by  a  graceful  low 
white  fence.  This  was  a  great  improvement  in  good  taste  and 
choice  coloring  over  last  season's  exhibits  of  the  same  type.  It 
was  not  over-crowded,  but  full  enough  of  Clusiana  Tulips, 
Rehmannia  and  choicest  varieties  of  spring  bulbs  and  shrubs 
in  light  coloring  with  two  balanced  clumps  of  orange  on  either 
side.  It  received  second  prize  in  its  class,  but  was  far  better 
in  color  and  design  than  Colonel  Thompson's  exhibit  which  won 
the  first,  but  it  did  not  have  as  many  varieties  of  flowers.  (Which 
was  a  blessing). 

The  four  principal  exhibits  covering  one  thousand  square  p0UR  T,ARrE 
feet  each,  were  in  the  Rotunda.  They  could  be  nicely  seen  from  Exhibits 
the  balcony.  A.  N.  Pierson  of  Cromwell,  Connecticut,  entered 
an  entrancing  Rose-garden.  Bobbink  and  Atkins,  a  Rhododen- 
dron, Azalia  and  Crab-apple  garden.  F.  R.  Pierson  of  Tarry- 
town,  put  in  a  sloping  lawn  bordered  by  informal  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  And  Julius  Roehrs  built  a  Rock-garden  of 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  The  Pierson  exhibit  was  spoilt  by 
an  unnecessary  little  bulb-garden  with  an  unattractive  cement 
back,  but  his  pool  planting  and  the  great  white  silver  Birch- 
tree  in  first  leaf  was  an  inspiration.     It  seemed  to  many  that 
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the  Birch  was  the  most  exquisite  accomplishment  in  the  whole 
exhibition. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  had  been 
offered  for  the  exhibit  which  "through  beauty  of  arrangement, 
color  harmony  and  practical  suggestion  best  promoted  the 
advancement  of  gardening  in  America."  It  was  won  by  Julius 
Roehrs,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  for  his  Rock-garden  of  hardy 
plants. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Totty  had  a  surprise  for  us  in  the  magnificent 
blossoms  of  the  new  canary-colored  hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Souvenir 
de  Claudius  Pernet.  They  say  it  develops  as  well  in  the  garden 
as  under  glass.  It  is  a  pure  light  yellow,  quite  different  from 
any  other  Rose,  and  is  named  after  Monsieur  Pernet 's  son,  who 
gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Burpee's  Sweet  Pea  exhibit.  Stumpp  and  Walter's  Bulb 
exhibit,  (especially  the  Clusiana  Tulip.)  Bobbink  and  Atkins 
and  A.  N.  Pierson's  Rose  exhibits  were  constantly  surrounded 
by  Garden  Club  of  America  members  taking  advice  and  giving 
orders.  Henry  Dreer  exhibited  the  little  Kurume  Azalea, — pink, 
pearl,  peach  and  apple-blossom — of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  They  are  booking  orders  for  fall  delivery  for  conserva- 
tories. These  Azaleas  are  only  hardy  outside  .as  far  north  as 
Baltimore. 

The  Show  was  too  vast  to  describe  fully  and  naturally  our 
interest  centered  on  the  exhibits  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  on  the  second  floor. 

Our  Judges  were : 

Miniature  Gardens  and  Sweepstakes. — Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Lloyd,  Mr.  Henry  Dupont. 

Flower  Arrangement. — Mrs.  Frederick  Culver,  Mrs.  Wood, 
Miss  T.  de  T.  Hawley. 

Japanese  Arrangement. — Miss  Averill,  Mr.  Frederic  C. 
Walcott. 

Miniature  Crowds  gathered  around  the  Miniature  Gardens  which  were 
Gardens  an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America.  The  Committee  were  much  surprised  to  find  there 
were  nine  entries. 

The  first  prize,  a  Galsworthy  painting,  was  offered  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Bacon  and  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Willing  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Member-at-large. 

The  second  prize,  twelve  hardy  Roses  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Totty,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  North  Shore 
Garden  Club. 

The  third  prize,  twenty-four  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Totty,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cotton, 
Bedford  Garden  Club. 


Judges 
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There  is  something  about  a  dinner-table  decoration  which  Dinner 
seems  to  fascinate  the  average  man,  woman  and  child,  and  the  Tables 
Garden  Club  may  well  be  proud  of  the  sixteen  exquisite  tables 
which  were  put  in  by  different  Clubs. 

The  first  prize,  a  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Newbold,  Treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  won  by 
the  Philipstown  Garden  Club. 

The  second  prize,  Silver  Medal  of  the  International  Flower 
Show  Committee,  was  won  by  the  Cleveland  Garden  Club. 

The  third  prize,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  International  Flower 
Show  Committee,  was  won  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

(It  must  be  remembered  that  these  Garden  Club  of  America 
table  decorations  were  not  the  only  exhibitions  of  dinner-table 
decorations  in  the  Show,  as  on  "Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
there  were  special  dinner-table  decorations  in  another  part  of 
the  building  open  to  all  private  growers.) 

On  Thursday  the  simple  cottage  or  bungalow  luncheon  table  Luncheon 
decorations  were  shown.  These  were  most  original  and  "fetch-  Tables 
ing"  and  were  a  new  departure  for  any  City  Flower  Show. 

The  first  prize,  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
was  won  by  the  Philipstown  Garden  Club. 

The  second  prize,  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  was  won  by  the  Southampton  Garden  Club. 

The  third  prize,  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  was  won  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield. 

Very  honorable  mention  for  the  Garden  Clubs  of  New  Canaan 
and  of  Washington,  Connecticut. 

A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  Tulips  grown  Best   Tulips 
by  Member  or  Member-at-large  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
This  prize  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Scheepers  and  won  by  Mrs. 
Harold  Pratt, — Judge  Marean  Dahlias  to  the  value  of  $25.00. 

The    Sweepstake    Medal    for    Garden    Club    exhibits    was  Sweepstakes 
presented  by  the  International  Flower  Show  Committee  to  the  ]\];EDAIj 
member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  scoring  the  highest 
number  of  points  in  the  whole  Flower  Show.    This  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Percy  Chubb  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club. 

The  second  prize  for  Window-box  competition  was  won  by  Window 
the  Garden  Club  of  Easthampton.  Boxes 

Description  of  the  Dinner  and  Luncheon  Table  Decorations 

If  all  the  interesting  details  of  the  fifteen  dinner  and  twenty 
luncheon  tables  were  even  lightly  touched  on  the  Bulletin 
would  have  to  get  out  a  special  number.  The  fact  that  twenty- 
four  Clubs  entered  this  competition  as  against  nine  in  the 
fall  show,  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  but  so  large  a  class  made  the  judging  very  difficult, 
as  the  standard  of  the  luncheon  tables  especially  was  very  high. 
Each  one  had  some  special  point  of  excellence,  and  repaid  close 
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study.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  how  much  consideration  and 
careful  thought  had  been  expended  on  them. 

The  dinner  tables  were  planned  to  look  well  by  artificial 
light,  therefore  it  was  discouraging  to  have  them  judged  in 
bright  sunlight  which  took  away  their  subtlety.  They  were 
meant  to  be  "dinner  party  tables"  though  only  set  for  four, 
and  gaiety,  dignity  and  brilliance  was  considered.  Two  of  the 
very  best,  (Rye  and  Philadelphia)  looked  much  better  in  the 
sunlight,  while  the  South  Side  Garden  Club's  fruit  and  Lilacs 
came  out  surprisingly  at  night,  and  the  shadows  on  the  silver 
cloth  of  the  Easthampton  arrangement  were  not  as  beautiful  in 
the  daylight. 

The  luncheon  tables  were  more  popular  and  on  the  whole 
more  interesting.  Morristown's  chopping  bowl  planted  with 
growing  Hyacinths  was  the  only  one  really  appropriate  for  a 
Bungalow.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  simple  cottage  arrangement, 
with  only  hot-house  flowers  to  draw  from,  but  the  Clubs  realized 
that  simplicity,  balance,  charm  of  color  and  quaintness  was  our 
goal;  the  result  being  twenty  such  bewitching  tables  that  the 
poor  Judges  were  nearly  frantic.  They  went  over  them  again  and 
again,  point  by  point,  and  split  hairs.  Of  course  we  had  each  of  us 
concentrated  so  closely  on  our  own  tables  that  we  were  convinced 
that  our  own  was  the  best,  and  amazed  that  we  didn't  get  first 
prize,  but  when  we  went  over  it  with  the  card  of  points  and 
heard  the  kindly,  just,  helpful  criticism  of  our  Judges,  we  ' '  saw 
the  light. ' '  We  seem  to  be  3622  women  of  very  decided  ideas  on 
flower  arrangement,  so  it  is  a  wonder  no  casualties  were  reported. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  description  of  every  table.  The 
dinner  tables  were  shown  the  first  three  days  and  were  to  be 
more  elaborate,  silver  candlesticks,  vases,  etc.,  were  allowed,  but 
no  drinking  glasses  or  small  silver. 

Dinner  Tables 

PHILIPSTOWN  Mrs.  Blodgett,  Chairman.     Color  scheme  of  amber,  lemon  and  orange; 

1  ,     p  long   cloth   of   striped   ecru    lace;    candlesticks,    covered    compotes,    central 

1ST  r  RIZE  goblet-shaped  vase  and  plates  all  of  old  amber  glass.     Medium  high  grace- 
ful   balanced    arrangement    of    African    Daisies,    Ranunculus,    Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  orange  Clivia  and  bronze  Pansies.     Very  satisfying. 
~       t  Mrs.  Dean  Holden,.  Chairman.     Color  scheme,  yellow,  blue  and  mauve;- 

CLEVELAND  gqUare  cream  filet  centerpiece  and  oblong  doilies;  Empire  candlesticks  and 
2ND  PRIZE  pair   of  vases   of   cut   glass   and   ormolu;    Cauldon  plates,   gold   and  white 
all-over  design.     Two  high  arching  arrangements  of  Acacia,   Spanish  Iris 
and  Lace-flower.     Distinguished. 
p  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  III,  Chairman.     Color  scheme,  dull  turquoise -blue, 

.rHILA-  lemon -yellow  and  white.     Beautiful  Italian   cloth   of  turquoise-blue   linen; 
DELPHIA  ]oW  three  branched   silver   candelabra;    octagonal  bowl  and  plates   of   old 
3rd  PRIZE  French  white  china,  border  of  turquoise-blue;  low  mixed  feathery  arrange- 
ment  of   Acacia,   orange   Tulips,   single   Calendula,   Poet's   Narcissus   with 
lower  band  of  Forget-me-nots  falling  over  bowl.     Very  beautiful. 
B,YE  Mrs.    Eobert    Mallory,    Jr.,    Chairman.      Color    scheme,    grey-blue    and 

lemon;  round  ecru  cloth  of  heavy  filet;  boat-shaped  vase  and  15  inch 
candlesticks   of   grey -blue   Italian   pottery;    low,   open,   branching   arrange- 
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First  Prize  Miniature  Garden 


International  Flower  Show,  New  York. 

Model  by  Mr.  Charles  Willing,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     First  Prize. 

Scale,  J  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  Adaptation  from  the  Villa  Gam- 
beraia,  Florence,  Italy. 

Oblong  formal  Italian  garden  with  four 
well  balanced  water  basins  and  central  foun- 
tain as  main  feature.  Clipped  Cypress  hedge. 
Grade  on  side  hill  and  treatment  of  wall  es- 
pecially interesting.  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  is  amazed  and  astonished  at  the 
talent  of  its  own  members.  This  is  the  high 
water  mark  of  model  making.  The  oblong 
water  garden  is  a  sunny  parterre  laid  out  with 
pools  instead  of  flower  beds  and  terminating 
in  a  tall  clipped  screen  of  Yew  through  which 
arches  are  cut.  Classic  little  statues  cut  from 
hard  Ivory  soap  stood  out  at  regular  intervals 
against  the  Yew  background.  Infinitesimal 
flower  pots  of  red  plasticine  held  bluish-green 
Aloes.  Perfection  in  every  minutest  detail 
of  finish  characterized  this  exhibit. 


ment  of  blue  Spanish  Iris,  Acacia,  lemon  and  white  Banunculus.  (This 
would  have  received  a  prize  with  a  popular  vote,  but  the  Judges  felt  the 
candlesticks  were  too  heavy.) 

Miss  Anna  Webb,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  amethyst,  mauve  with  SOUTH  SlDE 
touch  of  lemon;  small  circular  French  cloth  with  lace  insets;  tall  amethyst 
glass  candlesticks  with  very  tall  yellow  candles;  plates,  white  and  gold; 
two  antique  decanters,  central  compote  of  old  basket-work  white  china; 
Lilacs,  mauve  Tulips,  three  small  yellow  Callas  for  high  lights  over  a 
beautifully  arranged  base  of  hanging  bunches  of  grapes.     Choice. 

Miss  Alice  Brinsmade,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  orange,  purple  and  "WASHINGTON 
emerald-greeD ;  cloth  of  white  linen  and  filet  over  brilliant  green ;  white 
glass  candlesticks  with  very  bright  green  candles;  compotes  to  match 
containing  Oranges  and  Grapes,  open-work  Dresden  plates ;  central  bowl 
of  green  glass  with  two  gold  fish;  Tea-roses,  Hyacinths  and  orange  Mar- 
igolds purposely  placed  far   on  one  side  of   dish. 

Mrs.    Howard    Clark,    Jr.,    Chairman.      Color    scheme,    emerald-green,   MONTGOMERY 
lemon   and  white;    unusually  beautiful   cloth   of   Italian  linen;    tall   green 
candlesticks    with    tall    white    candles;    large    white    plates    with    emerald   AND 
border;    very  tall  arrangement  springing  from  a  low  glass  container  with  DELAWARE 
Acacia,    white    Callas    and    very    long    stemmed    Orchids;     graceful    and   COUNTIES 
spring-like. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Morriss,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  sepia,  violet  and  palest  Bedford 
straw-color,  creamy  damask  tablecloth;  two  low  Girandoles  of  bronze  and 
glass,  palest  yellow  candles;  old  Coalport  plates;  fine  old  Waterford  glass 
side  dishes  and  oval  central  vase  set  on  a  sepia  marble  base;  blue  Lupine 
Tea  roses,  colored  Freesia,  sprays  of  Acacia  and  large  violet  Pansies ; 
Victorian  arrangement,  like  an  exquisite  old  painting. 

Mrs.  Auchincloss,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  pale  sea-green,  yellow  NEWPORT 
and  violet ;  elaborate  French  filet  cloth  over  green ;  small  round  shallow 
central  vase,  urn-shaped  side  vases  and  low  candlesticks,  all  of  sea-green 
glass,  green  candles;  Copeland  plates  with  green  dotted  border;  small 
mixed  arrangement  of  blue  Lace  flower;  Pansies,  pale  yellow  Banunculus 
and  spikes  of  gray-mauve  Buddleia. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bennett,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  coppery  grey,  ^ 
brilliant  blue-violet  and  yellow;  old  Italian  linen  striped  filet  cloth,  unusual 
three  branched  candelabra,  salt  cellars  and  compotes  (containing  Grapes 
and  Apples)  all  of  old  French  copper;  modern  green-bronze  vase  with 
figures;  sixteen  varieties  of  flowers,  Lupine,  Spanish  Iris,  pink  Begonia, 
grey  Tulips,  blue  Lace  flower,  single  Stocks,  blue  Larkspur  and  brilliant 
violet  Cineraria. 

Mrs.    Bayard    Stockton,    Chairman.      Color    scheme,    blue,    white    and  PrtnCETON 
yellow;   damask  cloth  Avith  filet  centerpiece;   candlesticks,  plates  and  bowl- 
shaped  vase,  all  of  white  Wedgewood  (white  candles)  ;  one  of  the  prettiest 
arrangements  of  flowers,  Acacia,.  Lupine  and  yellow  Spanish  Iris. 

Mrs.    L.    M.    Terry,    Chairman.      Color    scheme,    cherry,    lavender    and  TTartfarh 
pewter;   cloth  of  lavender  and  white  linen;   old  pewter  plates  and  candle-  nAKiFOBD 
sticks  with  bright  lavender  candles;  pewter  porringers  filled  with  pink  and 
lavender  candies,  central  vase  an  old  pewter  tankard  on  pewter  plate;  very 
low   arrangement   on   cloth   of   large   fiat   bunches    of   lavender    and   warm 
cherry-colored  Sweet -peas  with  English  Ivy. 

Mrs.  John  Kuttschintt,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  lemon  and  palest  -v-r ■  p, 
salmon  pink;  round  cloth  of  rich  French  filet  and  lace;  tall  white  engraved  aNEW  ^ANAAN 
glass  candlesticks  with  cream  candles;  antique  plates  landscape  design, 
matching  flowers  in  tone;  low  goblet-shaped  vase,  matching  candlesticks, 
containing  three  most  harmonious  shades  of  yellow  and  salm'on-pink  Sweet- 
peas.  (As  Sweet-peas  never  come  in  yellow  shades  these  were  found  to 
be  artificially  colored.) 

Mrs.   E.   H.   Jewett,   Chairman.      Color   scheme,   iridescent   yellow   and   EastHAMP- 
silvery-white  cloth,  square  of  silver  tissue  in  center  bordered  by  thinnest 
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filet  lace  in  square  design,  extending  over  the  table  edge  weighted  with 
silver  tassels;  plates  .of  yellow  frosted  glass;  antique  silver  candlesticks; 
large  central  bowl  of  frosted  yellow  glass  raised  on  a  pedestal  of  same 
with  beaded  silver  rim,  matching  beading  on  candlesticks;  loose  feathery 
arrangement  of  Acacia  and  pale  yellow  and  Avhite  Callas.  A  study  in 
reflections  and  light.  Judges  considered  it  too  large. 
MOKRISTOWX  Mrs.    Bates,     Chairman.      Brilliant    mixed     colors,    blue     and    yellow 

predominating ;  square  Avhite  liuen  open-work  cloth;  two  branched 
silver  candelabra  with  canary  yellow  candles;  white  Copeland  plates  with 
gold  edge;  bowl-shaped  vase  of  grey  pottery,  matching  four  smaller  ones; 
open,  well  spaced  arrangement  of  flowers,  Lupine,  pink  Snapdragons,  blue 
Spanish  Iris,  canary  English  Iris,  Jacqueminot  Boses  and  light  blue  Lark- 
spur set  in  Maiden-hair  fern. 

Luncheon  Tables 

Miss  Haldane,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  soft  buffs,  yellow  and  blue ; 
small  oblong  centerpiece  and  doilies  of  Italian  linen  in  warm  primrose ; 
Italian  pottery  plates  in  dull  buff,  green  and  blue;  high-handled  bowl  in 
center  with  yellow  and  blue  Spanish  Iris;  large  Corn-flowers,  placed  rather 
low,  and  long-stemmed  Freesias  in  buff  and  mauve.     Balanced  perfection! 

Mrs.  Peter  "Wykoff,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  red,  white  and  blue ; 
oblong  runner  and  doilies  of  dark  blue  linen  with  finely  crocheted  red  edge; 
Quimper  plates,  soup  bowls  and  square  bowl-shaped  vase  with  open  arrange- 
ment of  blue  Spanish  Iris,  blue  Lace  floAver,  yellow  Ranunculus,  scarlet 
French  Anemones  and  white  Poet's  Narcissus.     Adorable! 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Hooker,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  pale  mauve  and  violet ; 
square  centerpiece  and  doilies  of  heavy  Italian  linen;  plates  and  low 
goblet-shaped  A'ase  of  sage-green  Italian  pottery;  very  satisfying  arrange- 
ment of  light  blue  Lace  flower,  dark  Violets  and  mauve  Tulips,  tone  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Tulips  blending  exquisitely  with  plates. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Bossiter,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  lemon,  blue,  black  and 
white;  fine  cirerdar  Japanese  mat  and  doilies;  black  and  white  "Wedgewood 
china  plates;  four  side  vases  of  white  Japanese  china  and  large  platter- 
shaped  vase  of  Wedgewood  with  ebony  base,  all  containing  yellow  and 
blue  Spanish  Iris  and  Acacia.     Beautiful,  original  and  cool. 

Mrs.  Henry  Davenport,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  Devonshire  cream 
and  apricot,  straw-color  and  bluish -Avhite;  simple  Italian  linen  square  with 
tassels ;  choice  open-work  old  Queensware  plates,  high  and  low  compotes 
and  salt  cellars  to  match  ;  high  central  dish  of  open-AVork  Italian  pottery, 
matching  the  Queensware  closely;  formal  compact  arrangement  of  Baby 
Elegance  Bose,  apricot  Transvaal  Daisies  and  Ixia.  Most  distinguished 
arrangements  of  rarely  used  floAvers ;  the  central  flowers  and  Queensware 
Avere  so  perfect  that  it  hardly  needed  the  fruit,  etc. 

Mrs.  Seabury,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  violet,  crimson  and  grey. 
Two  crossed  grey  runners  of  embroidered  Italian  linen  gauze,  weighted  in 
the  ends  by  large  beads  to  match  china;  Quimper  china  plates  and  boat- 
shaped  compotes  containing  cranberries  (to  simulate  cherries)  and  two 
small  old  pewter  compotes  containing  strawberries ;  individual  floAver  holders 
containing  sweet  Violets;  antique  peAvter  platter  of  Hebraic  origin  in 
center  set  on  low  ebony  stand  with  single  one-sided  arrangement  of  Caen 
Anemones  in  Auolet  and  crimson.  Judges  said  there  Avere  too  many  small 
objects  on  the  table  to  detract  from  the  main  vase. 
LENOX  ^ts"    ^ar*    DeGersdorff,    Chairman.      Brilliant    mixed    coloring,    blue, 

yellow  and  orange  predominating:  colonial  knotted  bedspread  for  cloth; 
colonial  octagonal  luster -floAvered  plates,  one  large  and  four  small  luster 
pitchers  containing  loose  bunches  of  blue  Lupine,  Tulips,  Mignonette,  Wall- 
flowers, Corn-floAvers,  pink  French  Anemones,  English  Daisies  and  pale- 
yelloAv  double  Tea-roses. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Fife,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  grey,  Veronese-green,  and  MlDDLETOWN 
sulphur  with  a  touch  of  cerise  and  ultramarine;  four  Veronese-green 
edged  Russian  doilies  arranged  as  a  centerpiece ;  fine  old  pewter  plates, 
pie  crust  edge;  two  German  pewter  compotes  of  graceful  feudal  figures 
with  high  head-dresses,  intense  dark  blue  china  receptacles  at  their  base 
filled  with  flowers  and  pine  cones;  old  Belgian  pewter  potato  ring  holding 
low  Primroses,  Violets,  Forget-me-nots,  two  brilliant  Sweet-peas  and  pine 
cones.  (Note:  The  water  leaked  from  central  vase  and  flowers  wilted 
before  the  judging.) 

Mrs.  Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Chairman.     Color  scheme,  canary-yellow  and    THE 
lavender;  square  Italian  linen  centerpiece  and  doilies;   delightful  greenish-    VVeedERS 
blue  Dedham  pottery;    four  very  small  iridescent  yellow   dishes   of   candy   pTTTT  . 
fruits   in   shades   of   yellow;    unusually  nice   greenish-blue   bowl   of   yellow  *  " 

Tulips,   Columbine,   Campernal   Jonquils   combined  with   cream  Ranunculus   DELPHIA 
and  blue  Lace  flower ;  Japanese  Ivy  leaves  placed  in  a  design  on  table. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Townsend,  Chairman.  Blue  and  salmon  coloring;  Japanese  NoRTH 
printed  blue  and  white  cotton  cloth;  old  Nankeen  china,  willow-pattern  p, 
plates,  compotes  and  central  bowl  on  a  teakwood  stand;  fruit  in  salmon 
and  dull  tones  filled  the  two  low  and  two  high  compotes;  the  central  arrange- 
ment, an  exceptionally  graceful  one  of  salmon  and  buff  Snapdragons  of 
exactly  the  right  height  for  a  dining  table;  the  real  old  Nankeen  was  a 
joy  to  behold.     Much  admired  table. 

Mrs.  Charles  Reiman,  Chairman.    A  salmon-pink  beauty;  oblong  Italian   AMATEUR 
centerpiece   and   doilies   in   Reticelli   work;    Japanese   plates   covered   with    Q-ardeners 
black  butterflies ;    oblong  low  bronze   central   vase   with   figures    on   either    -,-, 
end;   naturalistic  arrangement  of  salmon -pmk  and  white  Azalias,  showing    ■i->J^>->i-i-i-'<^n,n 
great  taste  and  skill.     Better  on  a  larger  table. 

Mrs.  Charles  Piatt,  III,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  palest  pinks,  blues,  PfflAL- 
buffs,  with  dull  strawberry -red ;  large  square  cream-linen  cloth  with  design  DELPHI  4 
of  eleven  rows  of  hemstitching;  pink  and  white  Staffordshire  plates  match- 
ing the  strawberries;  white  openwork  basket  dish  in  white  colonial  china 
filled  with  strawberries  in  center,  flanked  by  two  quaint  white  bisque  vases 
like  cockle-shells,  which  held  the  fan-shaped  arrangements  of  pale  Bella- 
donna Larkspur,  pale  pink,  buff  and  white  single  Stock  and  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus.    The  coolest  bit  of  dainty  elegance. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Bates,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  lavender,  pink  and  white,  MORRISTOWN 
square  white  ratine  cloth  with  crochet  edge ;  Italian  pottery  plates  with 
blue  edge;  large  wooden  chopping  bowl  planted  with  blue,  white  and  pink 
Hyacinths  and  moss.  Most  suitable  for  a  bungalow,  it  would  last  for 
weeks,  created  a  great  deal  of  comment  as  being  most  practical  and 
original. 

Mrs.    Howard    Clark,    Jr.,    Chairman.      Mixed    coloring;    runner    and    MONTGOMERY 
oblong  doilies   of  Reticelli  with  tassels;   grey -blue  Wedgewood  plates;    an     .„„ 
oblong  low  basket  of  fine  brown  willow  in  the  center  contained  a  luscious   t-. 
combination    of   mixed   flowers,    well    arranged — Spanish   Iris,   Ranunculus,    -DELAWARE 
Anemones,  blue  Lace  Flower,  Primroses,  Poet's  Narcissus,  Sweet  Alyssum    COUNTIES 
and  Wall-flowers.     Just  why  this  did  not   get  a  prize  Ave  cannot  tell.     It 
was  a  little  large  for  our  small  tables,  but  was  most  delightful. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Riker,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  three  shades  of  blues  RtjmsON 
and  yellows;  corn-colored  linen  runner  and  doilies  edged  with  rick-rack 
braid;  plates,  central  vase  and  side  vases  of  cream  Wedgewood;  tall  loose 
arrangements  of  Delphinium,  Spanish  Iris  and  Polyanthus  Primroses  in 
the  five  urn-shaped  vases.  Superb  splash  of  brilliant  color,  which  took 
your  breath  away — too  large  for  the  table  and  looking  much  better  the 
second  day  when  the  stems  were  shortened.     Very  popular. 

Mrs.    L.   V.   Lockwood,    Chairma,n.      Color   scheme,   meadow-green    and   GREENWICH 
pure  white;  set  of  old  crochet  mats;  beautiful  heavy  green  Copeland  plates, 
grape  leaf  design;   two  simple  low  white  glass  compotes  filled  with  large 
green  mint   drops;   low  green  glass   circular  vases   and  platter  filled   with 
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Poet's  Narcissus;  two  slender  side  vases  of  Narcissus  under  which  two 
beautiful  white  doves  are  standing.  (Note — Mrs.  Lockwood's  white  doves 
walking  among  her  white  Narcissus  gave  her  the  inspiration  for  this 
"Spring  song.") 

Mrs.  Eobert  Mallory,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  yellow,  lavender, 
cream  and  blue;  yellow  linen  oblong  runner  and  doilies;  Nankeen  china, 
willow-pattern ;  tureen-shaped  compotes  of  •  the  same ;  large  tureen-shaped 
central  bowl  of  mixed  flowers — Daffodils,  lavender  Sweet-peas,  Spanish 
Iris,  Freesia,  Primroses  and  Violets.  A  lovable  combination  of  mixed 
flowers  and  old  Nankeen,  but  the  cloth  was  not  a  good  size  for  the  table. 

Mrs.  F.  Moffat,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  cream,  orange  and  yellow; 
crossed  runners  of  very  open-mesh  coarse  filet ;  plates,  compotes  and  cen- 
tral platter  of  modern  cream  Italian  pottery  in  fine  old  design  (loaned 
by  "Au  Quatrieme, "  Wanamakers)  ;  splendid  irregular  arrangement  of 
nine  orange  Tulips,  eight  salmon  Gcrberas,  cream  Ranunculus,  Poet's 
Narcissus  and  pale  yelloAV  Narcissus.  This  we  thought  surely  a  prize 
winner,  but  again  the  Judges  justly  said  there  was  much  too  much  on  so 
small  a  table. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Morgan,  Chairman.  Color  scheme,  mixed.  A  Delia  Eobbia 
wreath.  Delightful  coarse  Italian  square  cover  with  twelve  tassels;  Italian 
pottery  plates,  fruit  design;  large  Italian  brazier  in  center.  A  large 
wreath,  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  formed  of  laurel  leaves  laid  flat  on  the 
table  to  simulate  a  Majolica  wreath  of  the  15th  century  and  studded  at 
carefully  spaced  intervals  with  Pears,  Lemons,  Grapes,  Crab-apples  and 
Kumquats,  and  six  Corn-flowers  and  six  Poet's  Narcissus.  Beautifully 
carried  out. 

Miss  Wetmore,  President.  Color  scheme,  browns,  yellows  and  blue; 
blue  and  white  Italian  linen  runner;  cream  and  black  Wedgewood  plates; 
antique  brass  epergne  in  center  containing  fruit  and  nuts  and  on  each  of 
the  four  candle  sockets  was  placed  a  Pine-cone;  four  dainty  French  figures 
carved  in  dark  oak;  four  small  white  glass  side  vases  holding  one  bi-color 
Narcissus.     Rather  full  for  so  small  a  table. 

It  seemed  strange  that  all  but  two  of  the  prize  winners,  Philadelphia 
and  Southampton,  were  high  arrangements  when  you  hear  so  much  of  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  talk  across  a  table. 

Miniature  Gardens 

Model  by  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Lloyd. 

Scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  informal.     Semi-wild  garden. 

A  charming  little  English  Cottage,  made  of  wax,  set  on  an  informal 
terrace.  Flower  garden  to  the  side  of  the  house.  Fruit  orchard  to  the 
northwest.  Growing  sod  used.  Mimosa  blooms  to  simulate  Daffodils  in  the 
grass.  Trees  and  shrubbery  made  of  clippings  of  Yew  and  Evergreens. 
Coloring  very  lovely.  This  model  had  no  road  or  way  of  access  to  the 
house  except  a  small  stepping  stone  path  which  made  it  a  poetic  fancy 
rather  than  a  practical  garden. 

Model  by  Mrs.  Henry  Chappell. 

Scale,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  2  feet  by  18  inches. 

Design,  most  ingenious  home  garden. 

A  level  lawn-garden  in  rectangular  form  with  two  corners  represent- 
ing mounts,  another  with  cold-frames  and  work  bench,  and  the  other  a 
ULUB  small  orchard.  Whole  scheme  connected  by  a  gravel  path.  Delightful 
porcelain  swimming  pool  in  center.  Whole  garden  surrounded  by  a  high 
white  lattice  on  which  roses  and  various  vines  are  trained.  Original  mater- 
ials used.  Ratine  cloth  cleverly  used  to  simulate  grass  in  which  infinitesmal 
Crocuses   were  planted.      Cedar   trees   made   of  Lufa   sponge,   stamens   and 
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pistils  of  artificial  flowers  were  used  for  the  flowers;  cunning  little  sun-dial 
made  of  blotting  paper,  finely  marked;  white  pergola  clothed  with  vines. 
Most  original  and  exquisitely  dainty. 

Model  by  Mrs.  Eobert  Bacon.      Second  Prize. 

Scale,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  large  formal  plaisance  with  orchard  and  perennial  border  on 
either  side.     (The  ideal  American  Garden.) 

Oblong  central  garden  led  from  portico  of  house  to  distant  grove 
of  Locust  trees  and  crescent-shaped  pool  at  further  end.  Bounded  by  a 
low  brick  wall.  Three  side-gardens  and  a  tennis  court  flanked  the  central 
garden.  A  rock-garden  to  the  north  with  a  brook  running  through  it  and 
a  pool  and  statute  at  the  end.  This  garden  received  99  per  cent  perfect. 
The  only  criticism  of  it  was  that  the  large  Oak  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
greensward  interfered  with  the  view  from  the  house, — but  this  tree  was 
one  of  the  chief  charms.  Mrs.  Bacon's  conception  of  building  this  satis- 
fying garden  around  a  large  central  tree  appealed  immensely  to  the  garden 
lovers, — if  not  to  the  Landscape  Architects.  If  you  sat  under  its  dense 
shade  the  loveliest  glimpses  would  be  seen, — the  pool,  the  house  with  its 
flowery  bank,  the  mount  seen  through  openings  in  the  clipped  hedge,  while 
from  every  part  of  the  garden  the  tree  composes  well  with  the  picture. 

Now  we  learn  the  lesson  that 'charm  heeds  no  rules,  the  very  thing  that 
no  architect  would  do,  is  the  making  of  the  garden  from  personal  point 
of  view.  Who  wants  to  see  all  the  garden  from  the  porch — that  would  be 
an  awful  bore.  The  pool  and  its  fountain  gain  much  from  not  being  seen 
at  first.  Blessed  be  the  eternal  feminine  who  dares  go  against  set  rules 
"when  she  thinks  best." 

Another  fine  point  which  we  hope  everyone  noticed  was  that  this  model 
adhered  strictly  to  the  date, — May  20th, — and  only  those  shrubs  and  flowers 
which  bloom  at  that  date  were  colored.  The  dainty  little  Bose-garden  with 
its  fountain  in  the  center  was  placed  conveniently  near  the  house, 
was  all  in  healthy  green  growth — but  no  bloom  yet.  One  could  study  this 
model  for  hours  and  glean  inspiration  for  one's  own  garden,  be  it  large 
or  small.  For  instance  the  coloring  on  the  bank  in  front  of  the  house  was 
buff,  yellow  and  a  touch  of  orange,  while  that  of  the  long  perennial  border 
was  graded  from  blue,  back  to  mauve  according  to  the  most  carefully 
thought  out  color  scheme. 

Model  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  LeBoy. 

Scale,  i  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  garden  in  different  levels. 

Terrace  for  house  designated  in  one  corner.  Evergreens  and  shrubs 
of  sponge  painted  dark  green.  This  garden  has  a  delightfully  permanent 
effect  of  heavy  Evergreens,  very  few  deciduous  trees  used.  A  wall  is 
simulated  around  all  but  the  lower  corner  of  the  slope.  A  charming 
terrace-garden  in  pink  and  mauve  Hollyhocks  and  Larkspur  is  placed  near 
the  house.  At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  are  two  informal  gardens;  one  with  an 
oval,  irregular  path  skirting  a  pond,  the  water  coming  through  a  rockery 
set  in  a  grove  of  trees,  the  other  a  bird  sanctuary,  set  with  all  kinds  of 
berried  shrubs  and  bird  bath.  A  delightful  little  Japanese  reading  figure 
set  in  a  secluded  circle  of  Pine  trees.  Clipped  Evergreens  and  cherry 
colored  flowers  are  delightfully  used  against  the  high  retaining  wall  of 
the  house. 

Model  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Ordway. 

Scale,  I  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray.  3  feet  square. 

Design,  A  Quarry  Garden  from  Bermuda. 

This  was  the  most  original  exhibit  in  the  Elower  Show.  Mrs.  Ordway 
brought  everything  for  this  quarry  garden  from  Bermuda  in  baskets  a  day 
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or  I  wo  before  the  show.  The  Judges  felt  that  it  was  too  confused  in  design 
to  receive  one  of  the  three  prizes,  but  this  could  not  be  helped  when  the 
type  of  material  was  considered.  The  Islands  of  Bermuda  are  made  by 
the  coral  building  Polyps.  They  consist  of  limestone,  comminuted  shells 
and  wind-blown  sand,  semi-hardened  by  constant  rain.  From  the  soft 
stone  the  native  cuts  blocks  to  build  his  home  and  uses  a  deserted  quarry 
or  series  of  quarries,  thus  formed  (which  is  a  natural  protection  from 
hurricanes)  in  which  to  make  his  garden. 

Model  by  Mrs.  William  Gary. 

Scale,  i  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  Flower  Garden  only. 

Position  of  house  is  designated  by  stone  steps  leading  down  from  the 
terrace  into  a  most  bewitching  oblong  garden,  the  long  way  runs  parallel 
with  the  terrace.  Clipped  hedges  which  surround  the  flower  garden  were 
made  of  dyed  sponge.  Pool  in  center  with  irregular  rock  edges.  Eight 
well  proportioned  beds  form  the  center  parterre,  around  tall  Willow  and 
Elm  trees  well  placed.  The  color  scheme  of  this  garden  seemed  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  of  any.  The  central  beds  are  evidently  bordered  with 
Ageratum.  The  tones  of  mauve,  blue  and  violet  predominating,  mixed  with 
careful  shadings  of  apricot  and  orange  and  grey  foliage.  On  the  side  of 
the  garden  opposite  the  house  three  steps  lead  down  through  the  hedge 
into  a  most  fascinating  Kose-garden,  narrow  and  long  and  a  high  green 
gate  evidently  leads  out  to  the  vegetable  garden.  One  end  of  the  Kose- 
garden  has  a  secluded  place  bower ed  by  yellow  Eoses,  for  tea.  The  paths 
in  the  smaller  garden  are  stepping  stones  in  the  grass,  borders  are  Ivy. 
A  small  sun-dial  and  dipping  pool  add  to  the  truly  delightful  conception. 
The  coloring  of  the  Eose-garden  called  forth  great  admiration,  beginning 
at  one  end  with  palest  saffron,  then  rose  celor  and  running  up  to  the 
darkest  crimson. 

Model  by  Miss  Margaret  Whitehead. 

Scale,  §  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  2  feet  by  2|  feet. 

Design,  Italian  type  and  seed-garden. 

In  more  ways  than  one  this  garden  was  the  most  delightful  of  any. 
It  consisted  of  a  square  sunken-garden  opposite  the  loggia  of  the  house. 
Broad  rounding  steps  lead  down  into  the  sunken-garden  and  central  path. 
The  garden  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  the  east  by  Italian  stucco  wall, 
color  buff  with  a  reddish  tile  top.  A  simple  brown  toned  pergola  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  eastern  wall,  giving  shade  and  seclusion.  From  the 
center  of  this  pergola  five  small  rounding  steps  lead  down  to  the  irregular 
stone  flagging  of  the  sunken-garden  path,  around  the  central  pool  and  up 
again  through  a  small  orchard,  then  down  again  through  five  recurving 
steps  past  a  sun-dial  into  the  seed  or  vegetable  garden.  This  small  prac- 
tical adjunct  created  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  It  contained  a  dipping 
tank  with  eight  herb  beds  among  its  charms.  We  practical  gardeners 
especially  appreciated  the  ease  with  which  one  could  get  to  the  side  door 
of  the  house  and  to  the  street  through  a  small  arched  door  in  the  wall. 
This  was  the  most  practical  conception  of  the  formal  type,  easiest  of 
upkeep  and  most  complete  of  any. 

Model  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Cotton.     Third  Prize. 

Scale,  one  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  3  feet  square. 

Design,  A  walled  sunken-garden. 

The  outside  stone  wall  is  3  feet  6  inches  high,  sunken  wall  2  feet. 
Planting  of  pool — Narcissus,  Violets,  Primulas,  natural  Ferns  and  Eeeds. 
Golden  Chain  Laburnum  hangs  over  the  pool.  Tulips  in  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange  in  central  beds,  to  be  followed  in  season  with  annuals  of  the 
same  coloring.     Side  beds  of  early  Iris  and  late  Darwin  Tulips  in  season 
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■which  could  also  be  followed  in  season.  Vines  on  the  walls  are  Wistaria, 
shrubs  of  Deutzia  and  mock  orange.  Tall  Cedar  trees  are  massed  in  the 
corners.  The  main  feature  of  this  garden  is  a  square  stone  wall, 
the  crevices  of  which  are  planted  with  vines,  moss  and  running 
plants.  Entrance  gate  of  dull  green,  delightfully  English  in  form. 
A  wide  straight  central  path  leads  down  to  the  dipping  pool  and  two  upper 
paths  run  parallel  to  the  seats  in  the  shaded  corners.  The  real  stone  work 
cut  to  scale  was  entrancing,  it  was  a  garden  everyone  wanted  to  own  and 
most  simple  to  copy. 

Model  by  Miss  Mary  Jay. 

Scale,  k  inch  to  a  foot. 

Tray,  1  foot  6  inches  by  2  feet. 

Design,  Small  garden  close  to  the  house,  service  garden  beyond. 
Intimate  circular  garden  delightfully  close  to  the  house.  The  path  from 
the  street  leads  up  through  two  Japanese  temple  gates  (very  delightful 
suggestion).  The  contour  of  the  rocky  land  is  particularly  well  handled. 
A  charming  semi-circular  stone  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  backed  by 
Cedar  trees  gave  variety.  In  every  detail  this  was  a  perfect  little  gem, 
but  the  Judges  considered  the  house  was  the  main  feature  rather  than 
the  garden. 

To  the  Garden  Club  members  who  did  such  marvellously- 
good  work, — and  such  hard  work, — on  the  Miniature  Gardens 
it  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  have  the  models  instantly 
"be-spoke"  for  exhibition  both  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

By  this  time  the  collection  is  scattered.  The  First  prize-win- 
ner, the  description  of  which  is  found  on  the  central  page  of 
this  Bulletin,  is  on  exhibition  at  the  T  Square  Club  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  hopes  to  have 
several  of  the  models  at  the  Garden  Exhibit  which  they  have 
planned  in  honor  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  when,  as 
guests  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  they  visit  Pitts- 
burgh on  their  way  from  the  Annual  Meeting  held  this  year  in 
Cleveland. 

Japanese  Flower  Arrangements 

To  the  lay  mind  the  Japanese  Flower  Arrangements  were  a 
disappointment,  but  Miss  Averill  professed  herself  proud  of  her 
pupils  and  encouraged  by  the  right  instincts  displayed  by 
Garden  Club  op  America  members. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Littleton  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Counties  with  an  arrangement  of 
Bird  of  Paradise  flowers  (Strelifzia  Reginae)  in  a  bronze  recep- 
tacle like  a  little  rock-edged  pool  beside  which  bronze  turtles 
sunned  themselves.  It  was  simple  and  the  details  were  well 
carried  out. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Seton  Lindsay  of  the 
South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island  for  a  graceful  Cedar 
branch  set  in  a  charming  blue  and  white  bowl  which  stood  on  a 
peach-colored  cloth.  The  bowl  was  filled  with  sand  in  which  the 
branch  was  planted  and  snails    (presumably)    made  patterns. 
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This  was  thoroughly  Japanese,  thoroughly  practical  for  winter 
decoration  and  very  pretty. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mallory,  Jr.,  of  the  Eye  Garden  Club  won  the 
third  prize  with  Iris  Tingitana  in  a  square  white  dish  set  on  a 
tan  cloth.  Five  tall  flowers  rose  out  of  one  bronze  holder  and 
three  short-stemmed  ones  out  of  another.  The  exhibit  was  very 
pretty  and  correctly  Japanese. 

A  number  of  entries  were  correct  as  to  arrangement,  but, 
alas,  were  contained  in  Italian  bowls  or  other  pseudo- Japanese 
receptacles.  One  extremely  pretty  one  was  a  turquoise  blue 
pottery  bowl  holding  two  or  three  sprays  of  Pussy  -  Willows ; 
another  a  brass  bowl  with  sprays  of  Forsythia  and  a  few  Snow- 
drops set  in  shining  pebbles.     This  last  was  highly  commended. 

One  very  commendable  thing  was  the  installation  of  all  of  the 
many  exhibits  in  this  class.  Backgrounds,  bits  of  brocade  and 
matting  were  used  with  much  effect. 

One  questions  the  value  of  absolute  technical  correctness  in 
a  contest  of  this  sort.  Why  is  it  not  permissable  to  arrange 
flowers  in  a  Japanese  manner  in  a  Persian  bowl  ?  It  is  true  that 
an  elaborate  symbolism  dictates  length  of  stem,  number  of  flow- 
ers, shape  of  branch,  design  of  receptacle.  Even  a  report  was 
circulated  in  Garden  Club  circles  that  the  water  in  the  con- 
tainers must  be  dirty  or  every  tradition  of  Japanese  beauty 
would  be  violated.  This  proved  to  be  false  if  not  malicious  but 
as  an  Occidental  I  claim  the  right  to  put  flowering  branches  in  a 
bowl  if  I  want  to. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  all  the  intricacies  of  Japanese  arange- 
ment  and  the  beautiful  precision  which  they  teach  is  a  valuable 
restraint  but  if  next  year  we  decide  to  retain  this  class  in  the 
International  Flower  Show  may  it  not  be  judged  for  beauty  of 
form,  color  and  composition  rather  than  for  exact  correctness  of 
technique1?  Ancient  forms  and  traditions  are  beautiful  when 
adapted  to  modern  and  practical  uses.  Will  the  Japanese  blame 
us  if  we  take  the  lovely  things  they  have  to  offer  and  use  them 
as  our  more  modern  minds  and  materials  dictate? 

Critical  Review  of  Table   Decorations 

There  were  a  surprising  number  of  entries  in  the  Table  Deco- 
ration classes.  Certainly  during  the  past  few  years  this  form  of 
decoration  has  taken  its  place  among  the  arts. 

There  were  some  twenty  dinner  tables  shown  from  Monday  to 
Thursday  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  even  a  larger  number  of 
summer  luncheon  tables  took  their  places.  The  lunch  tables 
were,  on  the  whole  much  prettier  and  better  done  than  the  dinner 
tables.  The  tables  are  described  elsewhere  and  the  purpose  of  this 
disagreeable  article  is  a  discussion  of  mistakes. 
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The  first  thing  to  strike  the  casual  observer  was  the  fact  that 
in  almost  every  case  little  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
stipulation  that  the  tables  were  to  seat  four  people.  The  regula- 
tion tables  used  are  round,  five  feet  in  diameter,  not  too  big  for 
the  number  named,  but  in  their  midst  were  set  towering  center 
pieces  too  high  to  see  over  and  too  big  to  dodge  around.  Certainly 
the  first  essential  for  a  pleasant  and  successful  parti  carre  is 
ease  of  communication  and  an  occasional  view  of  fellow  guests. 
With  twelve  or  more  at  table  general  conversation  is  not  easy 
so  imposing  floral  decorations  are  permissible,  but  four  people 
must  be  able  to  talk  together,  and  this  they  cannot  do  with  a  bar- 
rier, however  beautiful,  set  up  in  their  midst.  The  dinner  tables 
were  the  chief  offenders  in  this  though  some  of  the  luncheon 
tables  demanded  unusually  long  necks.  As  a  general  criticism  it- 
might  be  said  that  the  center  pieces  were  in  most  cases  good 
flower  arrangements  but  unsuitable  table  decorations. 

Another  fault  was  the  noticeable  effort  toward  unusual  and 
frequently  unhappy  flower  combinations.  Lemon-yellow  Sweet- 
peas  or  minglings  of  yellow  and  bronze  or  yellow  and  mauve  are 
a  fad  just  now  with  the  New  York  florists  but  they  do  not  grow 
that  way  any  more  than  do  green  carnations,  and  are  not  nearly 
so  pretty  as  the  many  other  yellow  and  bronze  flowers  so  plen- 
tiful in  spring.  A  big  green  glass  bowl  filled  with  Calla  Lilies, 
Acacia  and  sprays  of  yellow  Orchids  seemed  to  combine  textures 
badly.  The  Callas  and  Acacias  would  have  been  well  enough  but 
the  exotic  Orchids  were  very  much  out  of  place  in  such  company. 
Another  table  was  set  with  Primroses,  Hyacinths,  Iris,  Delphin- 
ium, Rose  and  Snapdragon.  It  was  like  a  dress  in  which  were 
combined  velvet,  satin,  silk,  tapestry,  silver  lace  and  turkey-red 
calico.  An  example  of  well  combined  flowers  was  the  Philips - 
town  lunch  table  which  won  first  prize.  In  the  center  bowl  were 
Iris  with  rather  short  stems,  on  each  side  a  drooping  cluster  of 
yellow  Freesia  and  tucked  in  to  fill  out  the  other  two  sides,  stiff, 
irregular  little  bunches  of  bright  blue  Bachelor  Buttons.  It  was 
just  right  as  to  flower  texture  and  color,  grouping  and  suitability. 

More  noticeable  than  the  flower  combinations  were  some 
notable  attempts  at  originality.  One  white  porcelain  basket  of 
beautiful  purple  and  white  Grapes  had  Tulips  and  other  flowers 
among  the  fruit,  the  impression  was  not  altogether  pleasing. 
On  another  table  swam  gold  fish  shadowed  by  sprays  of  flowers. 
Still  another  dinner  table  would  have  been  more  suitable  for 
lunch,  since  its  decorations  were  pewter,  with  mauve  and  flame 
color  Sweet-peas. 

A  charming  dinner  table  that  did  not  get  a  prize  was  set  with 
bronze  and  ormolu  candelabra  and  old  cut-glass  dishes  with 
rather  formally  arranged  mixed  flowers.  The  cloth  for  this  was 
old  fashioned  damask,  dyed  ecru.  All  Victorian  writers 
insist    upon    damask    of    a    dazzling    whiteness    and    to    my 
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mind  the  tint  of  the  cloth  did  not  enhance,  but  disturbed 
the  beautiful  suitability  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

In  the  matter  of  cloths  a  writer  in  one  of  the  trade  papers  said, 
"Seems  to  me  that  the  ladies  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
paid  an  awful  lot  of  attention  to  table-cloths."  And  that  was 
all  he  did  say.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  occasion,  next 
year,  to  enlarge  on  other  details. 

Many  of  the  lunch  tables  were  over-loaded  but  there  were 
few  justifiable  criticisms  in  other  directions. 

To  the  disgust  of  a  Gardex  Club  member,  she  overheard  one 
unregenerate  spectator  remark  to  another,  "Come  along  over  to 
those  other  tables.  These  ain't  the  real  ones:"  the  "real  ones" 
referred  to  being  the  professional  ones  set  out  by  florists  and 
gardeners,  to  which  our  amateur  class  is  a  protest  and  example. 
"We  seek  to  educate  but  are  we  ourselves  truly  educated  ?  What 
we  should  display  on  this  great  public  occasion  when  horticul- 
tural affairs  attract  so  large  an  audience  is  the  sort  of  table  that 
each  one  of  us  has  used  many  times  at  home,  something  that  has 
been  really  successful  as  a  beautiful  arrangement  and  a  practical 
decoration.  A  ccessories  should  be  very  carefully  thought  out  and 
details  carried  out  with  great  precision..  We  must  until  we 
prove  ourselves,  be  purists. 

The  Clubs  would  do  better  to  entrust  their  entries  to  one 
member  rather  than  to  a  committee  of  members  and  the  Gardex 
Club  of  America  should  modify  its  rules.  A  table  for  four  is  too 
highly  specialized  and  even  though  our  show  tables  are  too  small 
to  seat  comfortably  a  larger  number  they  could  easily  be  imag- 
ined to  seat  "not  more  than  eight."  This  would  very  much 
enlarge  the  possibilities  and  make  suitable  many  accessories  that 
could  not  be  used  on  a  table  simple  enough  for  four.  We  are 
well  started  and  next  year  perhaps  the  table  cloths  will  be 
slightlv  over-shadowed  bv  the  flowers  and  the  decorations  will 
be  "real." 

Can  Something  Be  Done  for  Plant  Breeding? 

By  David  Fairchild. 

President  of  American   Genetic   Association.     Agricultural  Explorer   in 

Charge  of  Plant  Introduction.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  a  little  space  in  this 
Bulletix  in  which  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Plant  Breeder. 
I  wish  I  had  the  money  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  night  letter 
to  every  member  of  the  Gardex  Club  of  America  for  the  case 
demands  the  real  attention  of  the  Club. 

When  you  step  out  under  your  climbing  Roses  and  scent  the 
fragrance  of  their  blooms,  remember  that  their  loveliness  has 
been  the  work  of  a  Plant  Breeder  who  has  never  been  paid  for 
his  years  of  self-sacrificing  effort  as  has  the  inventor  of  some 
patented  device  which  3-ou  have  in  your  house. 
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Most  of  the  valuable  cultivated  plants  which  mankind  is 
now  dependent  upon  for  food  and  clothing  have  been  improved 
through  the  discoveries  of  men  who  have  neither  been  paid  for 
their  work  nor  honored  for  their  gigantic  services. 

These  modest  men  whose  names  you  do  not  know,  do  not 
complain  and  it  is  not  to  improve  their  personal  condition  that 
I  write,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  today 
fewer  Plant  Breeders  in  America  than  there  were  twenty  years 
ago,  that  as  a  career  Plant  Breeding  offers  nothing  but  a 
starvation  wage  at  the  close  of  life,  that  not  a  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  our  good  varieties  of  plants  have  been  produced  by 
government  paid  men,  that  the  very  foundation  of  successful 
agriculture  lies  in  the  use  of  varieties  of  plants  which  are 
adapted  to  each  locality,  that  plant  breeding  more  than  any 
other  profession  requires  a  continuous  application  over  long 
years  to  accomplish  anything  and  that  it  must  be  done  in  the 
country  where  collections  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be  bred 
can  be  kept,  that  the  keeping  of  these  collections  is  a  very 
expensive  thing  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  always 
falls  on  the  individual  Plant  Breeder. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts  there  has  not  been  done  one 
single  thing  to  encourage  Pioneers  who  because  they  love  plants 
have  sacrificed  their  fortunes,  their  families  and  their  lives  to 
produce  the  luscious  fruits,  the  lovely  flowers  and  the  delicious 
fresh  vegetables  which  fill  our  gardens,  and  because  the  Patent 
Laws  do  not  recognize  discovery  in  the  field  of  living  matter, 
the  Plant  Breeder  is  poorer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
collections  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  breeding  plants. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  Foundation  for  Plant  Breeders.  An 
Institution  through  which  this  whole  question  of  the  stimulation 
of  this  profession  could  be  studied.  If,  as  many  Plant  Breed- 
ers believe  and  many  Patent  Attorneys  admit,  Plant  Hybrids 
can  be  patented  and  protected  and  in  this  way  the  art  of  plant 
breeding  be  placed  where  it  belongs — among  the  highest  of  the 
arts — then  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  America  should  take  the 
lead.  As  one  of  the  most  successful  Horticulturists  of  America 
expressed  it :  "  Such  a  step  would  advance  Horticulture  more 
than  any  other  thing  which  has  occurred  during  this  century." 

The  Garden  Club  of  America  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
leading  the  thought  of  the  country  in  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
It  has  in  it  more  influence  than  any  organization  ever  before 
interested  in  Horticulture.  I  present  a  cause  which  has  never 
been  taken  up  seriously  by  any  organization,  which  is  one  of  the 
biggest  things  which  could  be  considered,  which  offers  an 
opportunity  for  fame  that  will  last  for  centuries  to  whoever  first 
takes  it  up  seriously  and  which  in  the  long  run  will  make  more 
change  in  the  flower  gardens  of  the  world  than  anything  which 
has  occurred  for  a  hundred  years. 
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Let  us  take  Plant  Breeding  out  of  the  class  of  hopelessly 
unprofitable  professions  and  put  it  where  it  belongs  among 
those  which  render  to  society  the  most  lasting  and  productive 
benefits :  one  upon  which  the  future  beauty  of  our  flower  gardens 
and  the  wealth  of  our  orchards  and  fields  depends. 

EVENING  RAIN  IN  SPRING. 
By  Margaret  Peckham. 
Ear  lulls  are  faintly  filmed  with  rain, 
Dim,  draining  skies,  translucent  grey, 
Show  thru  the  shining  black  of  trees  that  dripping  sway, 
Lifting  their  budding  tips  to  drink  and  drink  again. 
The  sopping  grass  is  soaked  a  vivid  green. 
The  trickling  drops  run  down  the  waterspout 
To  splash  along  the  house  edge,  washing  pebbles  clean 
And  thudding  on  the  gutter  running  out, 
Fresh,   sweet,   damp-earth  smells   coolly  rise, 
While  gusts  of  scented  cherry  petals  hurry  by, 
The  robins  wetly  whistle  twilight  lullabies 
And  rain  and  night  are  fast  dissolving  in  the  sky. 

Book  Reviews 

*The  Amateur's  Book  of  the  Dahlia.     Stout,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Illustrated.     1922.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.     $3.00. 

Those  who  are  talking  of  "the  crest  of  the  Dahlia  wave" 
evidently  have  their  eyes  set  on  the  future  and  not  on  the  present 
or  the  past.  The  Dahlia  has  been  coming  into  its  own  for  many 
years  and  probably  at  no  time  has  the  coming  been  any  more 
rapid  and  manifest  than  it  is  just  now.  Mrs.  Stout's  new  book 
comes  out  at  the  right  time  to  help  make  1922  a  year  of  notable 
progress  in  the  history  of  Dahlia  culture.  As  Mrs.  Francis 
King  has  said  in  her  discriminating  introduction,  "this 
book  should  prove  a  torch  to  light  the  way." 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Dahlia,  its  native  Mexican  home,  and  important 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  flower  in  Europe,  carry  the 
reader  from  the  Mexican  acocotli  of  Hernandez  to  the  modern 

miracle,  with 

' '  So    many    forms    we    cannot    classify    them, 

So  many  colors  we  cannot  describe  them, 

So  many  varieties  we  cannot  name  them, 

So  many  admirers  Ave  cannot  count  them !  ' ' 
In  the  course  of  a  valuable  chapter  on  ' '  Soil-Composition  and 
Preparation,"  the  author,  as  a  result  of  a  definite  experimental 
comparison  of  sand  and  sifted  coal  ashes  as  media  for  lightening 
heavy  soils,  pronounces  against  coal  ashes,  which  many  growers 
of  Dahlias  have  used  with  improved  results.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  sand  is  the  better  for  this  purpose,  even  though 
not  always  so  easily  obtainable.  Succeeding  chapters  treat  fully 
of  propagation,  breeding,  cultivation,  planting,  staking,  fertiliz- 
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ing,  cutting,  packing,  shipping,  pests  and  remedies,  and  lifting 
and  storing. 

A  partof  the  book  of  very  unusual  value  is  that  devoted  to 
"Dahlia  Shows"  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  that  gem  of  a 
Dahlia  Show  held  annually  b}r  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  will 
ever  doubt  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the  author  to  write  just 
such  a  chapter.  Her  refined  taste  is  manifest  also  in  the  treatise 
on  "Color  Combinations  in  the  Garden  and  as  House  Decora- 
tions." The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  classification  and  a 
chart  which  includes  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  leading 
varieties.  These  are  referred  to  their  class  and  originator,  are 
briefly  described  as  to  color,  and  are  checked  off  as  to  whether 
they  are  valuable  chiefly  for  garden  decoration,  for  cut  flowers, 
or  for  exhibition  purposes.  Ninety-six  of  these  have  been  marked 
as  "especially  desirable."  This  is  confessedly  an  expression  of 
personal  taste,  concerning  which  Cicero  once  remarked  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  dispute,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  taste  that  is  based  upon  a  highly  successful  per- 
sonal experience  as  well  as  upon  an  unusual  native  endowment. 

Every  one  who  grows  Dahlias  and  every  one  who  expects  to 
grow  them  will  want  Mrs.  Stout's  book.  Under  its  inspiration 
many  a  new  hoe  "will  become  a  wand"  which  will  bring  forth 
"from  the  dead  brown  earth"  new  visions  of  beauty. 

Marshall  A.  Howe. 
Insect  Pests  of  Farm  Garden  and  Orchard.    Sanderson  &  Peairs. 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 

"The  psychology  of  the  bug  is  not  particularly  interesting: 
it's  what  he  does  that  matters. "    Dr.  Headlee. 

A  practical  study  of  insects  both  injurious  and  beneficial  is 
in  this  book  presented  by  a  master  of  his  subject.  Here,  in  plain 
English  and  simple  terminology,  one  learns  the  name,  residence 
and  occupation  of  all  the  insect  villains  that  harass  our  garden- 
ing days  and  bring  to  naught  many  a  patient  effort.  To  these 
complete  dossiers  are  added  many  pictures  from  the  entomolog- 
ical Rogues'  Gallery.  Front-faces,  profiles,  rear  and  side  eleva- 
tions, cross-sections,  enlargements  and  bird's-eye  views  are  all 
there ! 

Careful  information  as  to  the  control  of  these  pests  is  also 
given.  Altogether  this  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
book  for  reference,  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
serious  gardener.  A.  H. 

Truly  Rural.     By  Richardson  Wright. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.    Price  $2.00. 

The  reading  of  Truly  Rural  will  afford  garden  lovers  an  even- 
ing of  pleasure.  It  is  a  little  book,  delightfully  whimsical  and 
entertaining,  which,  with  a  light  touch,  pictures  the  course  of 
a   house-in-the-country    experience.      There    are    many    joyous 
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little  intellectual  excursions  and  a  bubbling  spirit  of  happiness 
pervades  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Nor  is  the  human  interest  forgotten.  Mr.  Wright's  account 
of  his  conversation  with  Frank  Galsworthy  anent  "the  proper 
planting  of  Narcissi  is  both  droll  and  true  to  life.  For  Mr. 
Galsworthy  does  indeed  take  his  method  of  planting  seriously, 
and  with  good  reason. 

One  reads  the  book  as  one  listens  to  a  merry  friend's  dis- 
course, and  closes  it  at  the  end  with  a  pleased  and  pleasant  smile. 

A.  H. 
Book  of  Gardens.     Conde  Nast  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  republished  from  various  num- 
bers of  House  and  Garden. 

The  book  might  be  called  a  book  of  suggestions,  particularly 
suggestions  for  beginners.  It  is  filled  with  illustrations  and 
charts  which  are  helpful  in  varying  degrees. 

Only  the  work  of  the  landscape  architects  is  signed.  The 
horticultural  articles  accompanying  the  pictures  are  unsigned, 
which  is  regrettable  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  article  on  Peonies  might  well  have  been  omitted  by  the 
editor.  It  is  of  small  value  and  is  poorly  illustrated.  The  picture 
of  a  faded  bloom  of  that  inferior  Peony  Mary  Agnes  Kelway  is 
not  inspiring.  The  ambitious  title,  "Peonies  for  Beginner  and 
Collector"  is  mis-leading.  With  much  enthusiasm  the  author 
names  but  a  few  of  the  standard  varieties,  and  recommends  a 
number  that  are  poor  in  quality.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the 
rare  and  exquisite  modern  productions  which  crowd  the  gardens 
of  collectors  today.  There  can  be  none  of  them  in  the  author's 
garden,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  claim  his  attention.  This  sit- 
uation seems  to  be  covered  by  this  casual  advice;  "Or  the 
gardener  may  easily  procure  the  catalog  of  a  specialist  and 
choose  his  own  varieties  from  those  described  therein." 

Such  an  article  as  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  "pot-boiler." 
It  is  a  detriment  to  either  magazine  or  book. 

The  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the  section  entitled  ' '  Portfolio 
of  Beautiful  Gardens."  Here  is  a  collection  of  really  helpful 
pictures  of  gardens  designed  by  good  architects.  To  one  con- 
templating .the  development  of  a  garden,  these  views  offer  some 
attractive  ideas. 

A.  H. 
The  Every-Year  Calendar,  for  the  Vegetable  Garden. 
By  Florence  Taft  Eaton.    Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

I  have  just  run  through  Mrs.  Eaton's  calendar.  It  is  inter- 
esting as  well  as  useful.  How  much  there  is  to  remember !  And 
how  fortunate  that  our  garden  memories  are  largely  automatic ! 
But  even  so,  they  frequently  need  jogging,  and  that  is  what  this 
calendar  does  so  well.     After  a  careful  reading  I  register  fresh 
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vows  for  the  coming  garden  season,  and  plan  to  carry  on  a  time- 
ly and  offensive  war  against  weeds,  insects  and  Procrastination  ! 

The  attention  of  Book  Lovers  is  called  to  the  following  note : 

Miss  Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde.  (author  of  A  Garden  of  Herbs, 
etc.)  would  be  most  grateful  for  any  information  respecting 
seventeenth  century  Mss.  "Still-room  and  House-keepers  Books" 
in  American  private  libraries.  It  is  known  that  many  of  these 
were  taken  to  America  during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  but  no  bibliography  of  them  has  yet  been  made. 
All  information  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  Address  Miss 
Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde,  Cranham  Lodge,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
England. 

The  Gardener's  Miscellany 

Miss  Jay  in  her  delightful  Garden  Talk,  tells  us  that  in  the  The  Need 
Ninth  Century  every  garden  of  any  pretensions  whatever  had  its  0F  pENCES 
Menagerie  of  Strange  Beasts  attached!  The  Garden  of  Eden 
too,  was  full  of  Fauna  of  the  largest  size.  True  to  form  my 
garden  is  full  of  Wild  Beasts  this  spring.  A  huge  Police-dog, 
her  five  puppies  and  their  maiden  aunt  have  selected  my  new 
Tulip  bed  for  their  recreation  center.  One  pup  can  account 
for  thirteen  Darwin  Tulips  a  day,  five  pups  and  their  dam 
can  annihilate  sixty-four  Narcissus  in  a  post-prandial  game. 

Now  I  have  never  objected  to  an  occasional  bone  being  buried 
in  my  fresh  seed-bed  by  an  intelligent  Scottie,  nor  the  "grand 
tour"  of  a  mole  being  followed  through  my  Rose  bed,  but  this 
outlandish  galumphing  of  the  Canina  Policedogiensis  in  my  par- 
adise, reeks  of  weldt-politik, — a  Hund-uber-alles — which  I  cannot 
brook.  I  am  for  fence,  wall,  hedge  or  other  iriipenetrable  bound- 
ary around  all  gardens. 

Keep  an  eagle-eye  on  your  nearest  Nursery  this  May  and  "Wistaria 
watch  for  especially  fine  bloom  on  their  plants  of  Wistaria,  tag 
them  for  fall  delivery  and  remember  to  manure  them  heavily 
when  transplanted  or  they  will  sulk  for  a  year.  We  have  many 
complaints  about  Wistaria's  not  flowering  well.  Fertilizing 
them  well  in  the  spring  is  the  usual  remedy,  and  very  old  vines 
should  be  root-pruned  at  the  same  time.  But  you  cannot  expect 
to  have  the  choicest  plants  unless  you  pick  them  out  while  in 
bloom.  Of  eleven  seedlings  which  I  raised  from  my  own  vine, 
only  three  had  the  intense  color  of  the  parent. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes  that  she  is  discouraged  over  Blue  Salvia 
the  names  of  the  blue  Salvias,  and  "please,  which  is  the  one  she 
wants ! ' '  The  Miscellany  will  turn  mind-reader  and  say  it  is 
probably  Salvia  farinacea.  Bailey  lists  fifty-two  varieties  of 
Salvia  from  splendens — the  hired-man's  joy — to  our  kitchen- 
garden  Sage.  But  the  loveliest  are  S.  patens,  the  tender  peren- 
nial whose  roots  can  be  stored  like  Dahlias,  S.  farinacea, 
ulignosum  and  Horminum,  which  have  to  be  treated  like  annuals 
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and  started  early.  S.  azurea,  azurea  Pitcheri,  carduacea,  praten- 
sis  and  virgata  nemorosa,  which  are  true  perennials.  And  S. 
Sclarea  and  argentea  which  are  biennials.  Salvia  farinacea  and 
ulignosum  are  the  best  for  mass  effects. 
AVool  It  is  a  terrible  blow  to  read  in  The  Flower  Grower  for  March 
Flowers  that  the  hideous  Chinese  "Wool-flower,  Celosia  Childsii,  is  one  of 
the  best-sellers  among  annuals.  It  is  more  like  a  disease  than  a 
flower — a  tumbled  mass  of  ravellings,  a  showy  agglomerated 
head  with  no  form,  no  scent,  no  beauty.  On  the  other  hand  its 
cousins,  Celosia  Plumosa,  (Golden  Plume)  and  Thompsonii 
Magnified,  are  graceful  annuals  which  are  fine  for  the  back  of 
the  border. 
Dahlias  Airs.  Stout's  new  book  on  the  Dahlia  is  so  complete  and  her 
starred  list  so  satisfactory  that  I  herewith  tear  up  the  paragraph 
I  had  laboriously  prepared  for  Our  Gentle  Readers,  and  urge 
them  to  send  to  Doubleday,  Page,  at  once  for  that  book.  But 
when  giving  prizes  in  our  Dahlia  Shows  this  season,  let  us  judge 
the  blossoms  by  their  carriage,  color,  form  and  true  beauty 
•rather  than  by  their  size.  I  shudder  to  think  what  the  Dahlia 
of  1930  will  be  if  they  keep  on  as  they  are  going.  A  flower  can 
be  too  big  to  be  loved ! 
Corrections  Airs.  Verplanck's  helpful  little  garden  book  was  called  by 
the  wrong  title  in  the  March  Miscellany,,  thus  occasioning  much 
trouble  among  the  booksellers.  This  second  edition  is  called, 
Every  Day  in  my  Garden,  and  can  be  bought  direct  from  Airs. 
Verplanck  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

The  Aliscellany  also  said  that  only  plants  of  the  blue 
Petunias  could  be  bought  from  Herman  ITuebner.  The  follow- 
ing correction  comes  from  Airs.  Nettleton  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  Allegheny  County. 

"Late  last  spring  I  secured  from  Herman  Huebner  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  some  plants  and  also  some  seeds  of  his 
dark  blue  Petunias.  Following  carefully  his  instructions  the 
seeds  germinated  according  to  schedule  and  the  resultant  young 
plants  grew  quickly,  yielding  a  profusion  of  lovely  velvety  flow- 
ers, and  every  one  true  to  type. 

If  any  of  the  Clubs  are  contemplating  having  more  slides  of 
their  gardens  made  this  season,  they  would  do  well  to  send  for 
the  circular  letter  on  the  subject  which  may  be  had  at  the  office. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  one  of  the  best  garden 
photographers  to  give  special  prices  for  sets  of  ten  slides  to  our 
Clubs.  This  letter  has  also  been  sent  to  each  Club  president. 
Annual  Don't  fail  to  ask  your  president  for  the  Annual  Reports  of 
Reports  the  Alember  Clubs  for  1922,  just  ready.  Extra  copies  can 
be  had  on  request  at  the  office.  It  is  most  interesting  to  hear 
what  the  other  Clubs  have  been  doing,  and  many  suggestions 
can  be  gleaned  for  the  coming  summer's  activities. 

A.  G.  H. 


Slides 
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Although  the  annuals  in  the  accompanying  list  are  by  no  Some  Newer 
means  either  unknown  or  even  difficult  to  obtain,  they  do  not  Annuals 
seem  to  be  as  frequently  used  as  they  might  well  be.  Few  are 
large  flowered,  but  all  are  useful  in  making  harmonious  combina- 
tions with  the  blossoms  of  more  frequently  used  and  conspicuous 
sorts.  All  of  the  annuals  in  this  list  have  been  successfully  grown, 
either  in  neighboring  gardens  or  my  own. 

Beatrix  Farrand. 


Key — O — Sow  in   open  ground. 
D — Dreer. 


Name 


Seed  from 


Browallia    elata    D.  or  F. 

Melilotus    caeruleus    F. 

Nigella  Damascena    D.  or  F. 

Calendula   Nankeen    D. 

Oxalis    tropaeoloides    ....       F. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri   F. 

Verbena    renosa    F. 

Calendula  pluvialis    D.  or  F. 

Dianihus  Heddewigi   .  .  .  .  D.  or  F. 

Tagetes    patula    (French)      D. 

Oenothera    aeaulis    F. 

Convolvulus   minor    F. 

Centaurea  Americana  ....       F. 
Erysium    Golden    Gem    .  .D.  or  F. 
Phacelia   campanularia    .  .      F. 


G — Greenhouse. 
F — Farquhar. 

Color                             Height  Sow  in 
Feet 

Blue  or  White   1}  G. 

Pale    Lavender 2-J  0. 

Pale  Blue   2  O. 

Cream,  dark  center.  ...  li  G.  or  O. 

Bronze     3  to  4  O. 

Silver-white    3  G. 

Beddish-violet    1  G. 

White  and  pale  Brown.  .  1  0. 

Violet,   White,    Striped, 

Salmon  or  Fringed   .  .  1  G. 

Bed  dish-Brown     U  G. 

Greenish -white     6  in  G. 

Deep-blue,  White,  Pale- 
pink,    Pale-blue    li  0. 

Bluish-lavender     1-J  O.  or  G. 

Orange     1  O. 

Bright,    clear   blue 1  0. 


Plant  Material 

Vines 

Plant  vines  wherever  possible,  but  only  the  possible  vine  in  Position 
the  possible  place — do  not  start  a  rampant  Bignonia  where 
English  Ivy  or  Ampelopsis  Loweii  would  be  suitable,  nor  Clem- 
atis Hybrids  on  rough  stone  walls  where  Vitis  or  Arirginia  Creep- 
ers are  appropriate.  Bo  not  allow  vines  to  obscure  good  arch- 
itectural features,  nor  to  cover  fine  stone  work — "a  noxious 
weed,"  Miss  Jeykll  calls  English  Ivy  when  so  out  of  place, 
but  avail  yourself  of  their  kindly  screen  when  there  is  something 
to  conceal.  Use  close  vines  under  the  bedroom  windows  lest  the 
lively  sparrow  disturb  your  morning  rest.  Consider  the  future 
question  of  painting,  and  employ  trellis  or  wires  that  can  be 
laid  back  on  a  wooden  house.  Keep  Wistaria  away  from  water 
pipes  or  its  vigorous  roots  will  wreck  the  plumbing.  Quite  as 
important  as  satisfactory  soil  conditions,  is  the  proper  medium 
to  which  to  attach  themselves — Ivies  will  not  cling  to  wood,  the 
twiners  wish  to  soar  and  climb,  not  hang,  and  all  have  individ- 
ual needs  of  trellis  or  post. 
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Planting  Above  all  plant  well — make  a  large  hole,  use  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer.  As  a  rule  the  space  close  to  the  house  walls 
is  of  poor  earth  rammed  down  and  saturated  with  lime  from  the 
stone  foundations — this  must  he  removed  entirely.  If  you  are 
forced  to  plant  where  the  soil  is  permeated  with  the  roots  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  sink  a  bottomless  half  barrel  and  fill  with  good 
compost — this  gives  the  vine  time  to  establish  itself  before  com- 
peting with  the  other  roots.  Set  your  vine  rather  well  out  from 
the  wall,  and  lead  it  back  with  string  or  stake  until  it  is  attached 
— young  vines  make  a  better  start  if  they  have  a  helping  hand. 
Care  In  the  winter  put  a  forkful  of  manure  mulch  over  the  roots 
and  work  it  in  next  spring.  Vines  should  be  regularly  nour- 
ished— bone  meal  in  the  spring  and  liquid  manure  during  the 
summer,  or  just  before  flowering.  During  dry  weather  where 
vines  are  on  walls  or  under  wide  eaves  they  should  be  given  reg- 
ular and  thorough  soakings,  followed  by  top  dressing  or  liquid 
manure,  as  the  water  washes  the  fertilizer  into  the  sub  soil. 
Young  Wistaria  will  eventually  do  better  if  laid  down  and  pro- 
tected during  the  first  winter.  Clematis  should  have  its  lower 
stems  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  especially  when 
newly  planted,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  back  of  low 
shrubs.  As  Ivy  draws  moisture  from  the  walls,  the  best  time 
for  its  annual  clipping  is  just  before  the  young  leaves  start,  and 
all  loose  ends  should  be  cut  off  in  the  fall,  so  that  ice  and  snow 
will  not  tear  them  further.  Ampelopsis  is  apt  to  color  more 
beautifully  in  a  dry  than  a  rich  soil.  Eoses  will  mildew  on  a 
wall  but  not  on  a  trellis  where  there  is  free  circulation  of  air. 
Watch  Euonymous  for  scale  and  use  the  lime  sulphur  solution 
early  in  the  season,  and  whale  oil  soap  later  if  necessary. 

Darwin  divided  the  climbing  plants  ("Movements  and  Hab- 
its of  Climbing  Plants")  into  four  classes.  "First  those 
that  move  spirally  around  a  support  and  are  not  aided  by  any 
other  movement.  Second,  those  endowed  with  irritable  organs, 
which  when  they  touch  clasp  it ;  each  organ  consisting  of  modified 
leaves,  branches,  or  flower  pedieules.  But  these  two  classes  some- 
times graduate  to  a  certain  extent  into  one  another.  Plants  of 
the  third  class  ascend  merely  by  aid  of  hooks;  and  those  of  the 
fourth  by  rootlets." 

The  vines  attached  by  rootlets  or  suckers  are  not  many — 
Iledera  Helix  (English  Ivy),  with  its  small  dark  green  leaves 
is  fairly  hardy,  though  it  is  browned  by  ice,  and  occasionally 
killed  back,  we  plant  it  because  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful. 
Iledera  Colchica  dentata  is  the  largest  leaved  variety  and  has  a 
variegated  form  with  a  white  margin,  and  Lee's  Silver  has 
markedly  white  veins.  H.  arborescens  (Tree  Ivy)  has  colored 
berries  in  winter,  and  H.  conglomerata  will  not  climb,  but  its 
compact  growth  is  useful  for  covering  rocks.     H.   Canariensis 
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(Irish  Ivy)  needs  covering.  H.  Caenivoodiana  has  small  black 
green  leaves,  and  H.  palmata  is  deep  green  with  bronze  tones. 
"We  all  know  and  use  the  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  (Boston  Ivy)  of 
rapid  growth,  dark  blue  berries  (beloved  of  starlings)  and  bright 
green  foliage  that  turns  so  brilliantly  red,  and  its  more  vigorous 
relative  A.  Veitchii  robust  a.  A.  tricuspidata  Lowii  (Lowe's 
Ampelopsis)  is  wonderful  for  low  walls,  its  many-lobed  delicate 
foliage,  turning  bright  red,  clings  to  the  smoothest  surface.  With 
the  Euonymous  group  we  are  all  familiar,  they  are  slow  but  hardy 
and  invaluable  for  covering  small  spaces.  They  hold  their 
leaves  all  winter  and  their  spring  growth  is  brilliantly  green. 
radicans  has  white  veins;  acuta,  more  pointed  leaves;  Carrieri 
more  spreading  branches  when  grown ;  variegatus,  as  its  name 
implies ;  vegetus  has  lovely  red  fruits  in  a  lavender-gray  pod,  and 
Kewensis  is  tiny  but  its  dark  foliage  is  charming  on  rocks  or 
under  trees  where  grass  will  not  grow.  Hydrangea  petiolaris 
(Climbing  Hydrangea)  is  a  strong  climber  with  round  green 
leaves  and  flat  white  blooms.  It  is  often  confused  in  catalogs 
with  Scizopliragma  hydrangeoides,  another  Japanese  climber 
of  similar  habit.  The  latter  has  white  or  pink  flowers  and  will 
not  flower  in  the  open  on  a  sunny  wall. 

For  hanging  over  a  wall,  or  for  ground  covers,  the  Roses,  the  Hardy 
Hedera  Helix  (English  Ivy)  and  the  Lonicera  (Honeysuckle)  Trailers 
are  the  best  ,  though  other  kinds  can  be  made  to  serve  in  spite  of 
their  upward  tendency.  The  two  Lycium,  Chinense  and  halim- 
ifolium  (Matrimony  vine  or  Box  Thorn)  have  a  pleasing  habit  of 
arching  over,  and  with  their  bright  green  foliage  and  many  red 
fruits  are  very  effective.  These  are  often  confounded  with 
L.  Europaeum  and  L.  Barbarum,  which  are  not  hardy  north. 

Invaluable  to  fill  in  while  perennial  vines  are  getting  estab-  Annuals 
lished  on  trellis  or  pergola,  and  so  beautiful  in  themselves  that 
we  plant  them  every  year,  are  some  of  the  annual  vines. 
Ipomoea  Grandiflora  (Moon  Flower)  with  its  enormous  growth 
and  fragrant  white  blossoms  opening  on  dull  days  and  at  dusk, 
and  I.  rubro-caerulea  (Heavenly  Blue)  difficult  to  raise  and  more 
difficult  to  get  to  bloom,  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  covered  with  its 
sky-blue  blossoms.  These,  and  Dolichos  Lablab  (Hyacinth  Bean) 
with  its  quick  growth,  white  or  purple  blossoms  and  decorative 
seed-pods  are  indispensible.  I.  Quamoclit  pinnata  (Cypress 
vine)  has  delicate  fine  foliage  and  its  hybrid  Q.  coccinea  heder- 
ifolia  (Cardinal  Climber)  has  small  flowers  of  a  good  red. 
Thunbergia  alata  (Black-eyed  Susan)  a  hanging  vine  with  bright 
green  foliage,  and  white,  straw,  and  orange  flowers  with  a  black 
eye,  is  often  used  in  window  boxes,  but  in  the  ground  makes  a 
good  mass.  For  most  rapid  development,  to  screen  unsightly 
objects,  nothing  is  better  than  Eckinocystis  (Cucumber  Vine) 
Humulus   Lupulus    (Hop vine)  ;    Ipomoea   purpurea    (Morning 
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Glory)  and  Phaseolus  multiflorus  (Scarlet  runner  bean).  The 
Oriental  Gourds  are  amusing  and  have  their  place  in  some  sorts 
of  summer  planting — a  rough  pergola  or  fence.  Tropaeolum 
Canariense  (Canary  bird  vine);  Cardiospermum  Salicacabum 
(Balloon  Vine)  and  Cobaea  scandens  (Cup  and  Saucer)  make 
a  quick  growth  and  have  good  blossoms.  Adlumia  cirrhosa 
(Allegheny  Vine),  a  slender  growing  fumitory,  is  a  biennial,  and 
Eccremocarpus  or  Galempelis  scaber  has  orange  flowers  and 
fruits  at  the  same  time,  for  a  sunny  trellis  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  it.  Passifloras  gracilis  (Passion  flower),  likes  a  sunny 
wall  and  is  very  tender;  there  are  hardy  varieties  of  this  vine. 
Hardy  First  among  the  vigorous  flowering  hardy  vines  we  put  the 
Climbers  Wistarias — W.  sinensis  Chinensis,  and  W.  Chinensis  alba  are  the 
two  Chinese  varieties,  a  pale  blue-lavender  and  a  white  with 
light  green  foliage  and  closely  twining  stems.  These  two  can  be 
grown  as  bushes  or  standards,  and  the  latter  stand  a  remark- 
able amount  of  moving  about.  Of  the  Japanese  varieties,  W. 
purpurea  plena  has  long  racemes  of  double  purple  blossoms;  W. 
floribunda  alba  has  short  white  clusters,  and  W.  roseo  has  pale 
pink.  TF.  macrobotrys  multijuga  is  the  rarer  species  with  long 
clusters  of  purple  flowers.  For  rampant  growth  and  dense  shade 
nothing  exceeds  Pueraria  TJiunbergiana  (Kuclzu  vine),  with  its 
dark  green  woolly  leaves  and  purple  racemes,  but  Aristolockia 
Sipho  (Dutchman's  Pipe)  is  a  close  second,  and  like  Akebia 
quinata,  whose  violet-brown  flowers  give  out  a  cinnamon  odor, 
does  best  in  full  sun.  The  three  Actinidias,  arguta,  Kolomikta, 
and  polygama  (Silver  sweet  vine) ,  grow  rapidly,  have  good  bloom 
and  decorative  fruits.  The  two  Bignonias,  grandiflora  and 
radicans  (Chinese  and  common  Trumpet  Creeper)  with  their 
loose  trailers  of  green  foliage  that  persist  into  the  fall  and  their 
wealth  of  orange-red  flowers  in  summer,  are  great  space  covers, 
and  can  be  used  on  rough  walls  to  good  advantage.  Of  the  same 
type  are  the  two  Calastrus — orbiculatus  and  scandens  (Oriental 
and  False  Bittersweet),  vigorous  free  twiners,  covering  many 
feet  each  season.  Their  orange-yellow  flowers  are  surpassed  in 
decorative  quality  by  orange-reel  fruits  that  persist  all  winter. 
The  Clematis  are  many — of  two  types,  the  Hybrids  with  their 
large  velvety  blooms  of  varied  coloring,  and  C.  panic ulata  and 
C.  Yirginiana  (the  Japanese  and  common  Virgin's  Bower), 
whose  fine  white  bloom  makes  a  showy  mass  in  August  to  be 
followed  by  the  charming  grey  of  the  seed  vessels.  Another 
variety  is  C.  Montana  perfecia,  with  a  white  Anemone-like  flower 
which  opens  as  early  as  the  end  of  April. 

Jasmines  appreciate  a  sheltered  position,  a  corner  near  a 
chimney  breast  is  ideal  for  J.  nudifloriurn,  whose  yellow  blos- 
soms appear  in  March  before  its  leaves.  J.  Floridurn  and  J.  Car- 
roldii  are  good  later  varieties.     For  places  where  a  rather  rough 
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and  rampant  growth  is  appropriate,  Humulus  Lupulus  (Hop 
vines),  the  Vitis  (Fox  grapes)  ;Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  and  A. 
Engelmanni  are  invaluable.  Ampelopsis  tricolor,  or  Vitis  heter- 
phylla  variegata  is  a  desirable  climber,  with  dark  green  leaves 
that  have  grey  and  pink  tones  underneath,  and  a  marvelous  crop 
of  metallic  peacock-blue  berries ;  it  does  well  on  rocks.  Vitis 
Henry anais  like  the  Virginia  Creeper  in  many  ways,  only  of 
smaller  growth  and  more  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  V.  hiimulifolia 
(Turquoise  Berry  vine),  has  dark  glossy  foliage  and  a  wealth  of 
berries  that  turn  from  bright  blue  to  black.  Boussingaultia 
baselloides  (Madeira  vine),  whose  fleshy  leaves  and  fragrant 
flowers  are  well  known,  needs  protection ^Polygonum  baldschuan- 
icum  (Silver  Lace  Flower),  is  hardy  and  rapid  and  particularly 
adapted  to  climbing  over  old  trees;  and  Periploca  Graeca  (Silk 
vine),  has  fragrant  brown  flowers  and  glossy  narrow  leaves. 
Latlujrus  Latifolius  (Hardy  Pea),  is  a  small  useful  vine  growing 
about  eight  feet,  covered  with  clusters  of  pea-blossoms,  it  makes 
a  quick  growth  from  the  roots  each  season.  Lygodium  palmatum 
is  a  charming  Climbing  Fern  listed  by  Gillett.  Menispermum 
Canadense  (Moonseed),  is  named  from  the  shape  of  its  crescent 
seed,  likes  a  damp  and  shady  wall,  and  Apios  tuberosa  (Ground 
nut),  must  have  light  soil  and  sunny  place  to  develop. 

For  walls,  for  trellises  and  for  the  ground,  the  Roses  are  many  Roses 
and  useful  and  beautiful,  either  in  flower,  fruit  or  foliage.   They 
must  have  care,  and  training  and  good  food,  and  their  varieties 
are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  separate  paper. 

Mary  Helen  Wingate  Lloyd. 

Special  Plant  Societies 
The  American  Gladiolus  Society 

The  American  Gladiolus  Society  is  in  the  midst  of  a  success- 
ful membership  drive,  and  their  ambition  for  a  thousand  new 
names  to  be  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  realized. 

The  Annual  Meeting  and  Flower  Show  for  1922  will  be  held 
during  the  week  of  August  14th,  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

There  are  shortly  to  be  established  four  ''Trial  Gardens" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Society.  At 
Cornell,  at  Ohio  State  LTniversity,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario.  All  these  are  under  the  direction  of 
well-known  experts  and  florists.  Growers  may  submit  bulbs  for 
testing  and  registration  at  whichever  Garden  is  most  conven- 
ient as  regards  location,  and  the  diversity  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  will  make  for  most  thorough  tests.  There  is  no  mention 
as  yet  of  receiving  for  registration  bulbs  which  have  been  grown 
by  amateurs,  but  doubtless  such  provision  will  be  made  if  the 
number  of  applicants  seems  to  warrant  the  step. 
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Fink  Wonder  seems  to  be  the  finest  pink  Gladiolus  of  1922. 
Magic,  a  wonderfully  delicate  lavender.  Orange  Flame — the 
name  describes  it.  And  Buffled  Beauty,  a  deep  American  Beauty 
shade.  These  three  are  from  Kundred.  Illuminator,  a  wonder- 
ful red,  is  another  of  the  many  meritorious  specimens  recently 
introduced. 

The  organization  seems  to  be  astir  and  many  activities  are 
under  way,  and  a  letter  from  the  newly  elected  Secretary,  Mr. 
David  Tyndall,  closes  by  saying  '  '"Watch  us  Grow. ' '  And  indeed 
we  hope  that  they  may  grow,  and  that  many  new  members  may  be 
enrolled  from  the  ranks  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and 
that  the  beautiful  flower  which  the  Society  represents  may  be- 
come increasingly  popular. 

Please  remember  that  membership  in  this  Society  includes  a 
subscription  to  that  most  excellent  magazine,  The  Flower  Grower. 

Margaret  L.  Gage. 

News  and  Views 

Forest  The  Lake  Forest  Garden  Club  is  much  pleased  at  the  recent 
Preserve  appointment  of  one  of  its  members,  Mrs.  "William  G.  Hibbard, 
Plan  \0  a  position  on  the  Forest  Preserve  Plan  Commission;  the  first 
woman  to  be  connected  with  the  project. 

The  Forest  Preserve  Commission  was  formed  following  a 
referendum  of  the  people  in  1914.  Immediately  a  plan  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  six  county  commissioners 
and  six  citizens,  or  lay  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to  judge  sites, 
the  desirability  and  value  of  land,  etc.  Since  that  time  about 
20,000  acres  in  Cook  County  have  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
about  $8,000,000.00.  Golf  courses,  baseball  diamonds,  a  fresh 
air  camp  for  children,  good  roads  and  camping  facilities  have 
been  provided,  so  that,  in  1920,  1500  permits  were  granted  to 
organizations  and  private  parties,  and  over  6,000,000  people  in 
all  made  use  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  country  in  Cook 
County  now  available  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Hibbard  is  wonderfully  equipped  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  the  Plan  Commission,  as  her  husband  was  one  of  those  who 
many  years  ago  realized  the  value  of  these  lands  as  playgrounds 
for  the  people  and  both  he  and  she  gave  much  time  and  effort 
to  bringing  it  to  pass.  The  Garden  Club  of  Lake  Forest  is, 
consequently,  very  proud  to  know  that  one  of  its  best-loved 
members  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  much  towards  bringing  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  out  of  doors  to  so  large  a  number 
of  the  people  of  the  County. 

Lenox         The  Lenox  Garden  Club  is  to  have  a  Flower  Show  at  the 

Flower  Park,  Main  Street,  Lenox,  Mass.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June 

Show  30th  and  July  1st.     Members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 

will  be  interested  in  the  date,  as  so  many  are  motoring  through 

New  England  at  that  time. 
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The  outstanding-  impression  of  the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Notes  on 
Show  despite  its  small  size,  was  the  unusually  choice  quality  of  Boston 
the  exhibits.     The  Daffodil  entries  were  superior  to  anything  Flower 
ever  seen  by  the  writer.     Van  Waveren's  Giant  was  a  great  Show 
favorite     among    the    exhibitors,     also     Weardale    Perfection, 
Olympia,  King  Alfred,  Lucifer,  Mme.  de  Graaf,  etc.     Others 
noteworthy   were   Firebrand,   Sir    Watkin,   Duchess    of    West- 
minster, Glory  of  Lisse.    One  huge  Primrose  and  white  trumpet 
was  unnamed,  also  a  white  and  primrose  Leedsii,  with  pairs  of 
blooms.     (I  think  it  was  M.  Magdalene  de  Graaf.)     The  Poetaz 
hybrids  were  well  represented  in  practically  every  collection 
(mostly  Elvira).    They  bid  fair  to  become  as  useful  as  ordinary 
Daffodils. 

The  Tulips  were  also  fine,  including  many  Darwins  and  a 
few  Breeders.  Among  the  former  were  of  the  Darwins  Suzon, 
Gretchen,  King  Harold,  Sir  Henry  Veitch;  and  of  the  Breed- 
ers, Bom  Pedro  and  Golden  Perfection,  Earlies,  Ibis,  Joost  van 
Yondel,  Le  Reve,  Cramoisie,  Royal,  Doubles,  Brimstone  and 
Tea  rose,  (both  good)  and  the  little  Clusiana. 

Of  the  shrubs,  an  enormous  white  Azalea  was  the  first  thing 
seen.  It  was  said  to  be  at  least  seventy-five  years  old.  Several 
tubs  of  Rhododendron,  Pink  Pearl,  with  their  huge  bloom,  also 
Azaleas  Kaempferi  and  Louisa  Hunnewell  were  shown.  The 
writer  regretted  that  the  wondrous  Kurume  Azaleas  were  not 
on  exhibition  this  year.  Some  young  plants  were  shown  in 
New  York  by  Dreer  and  others.  They  are  said  to  be  easily 
propagated,  either  by  seed  or  cuttings,  but  one  is  rather  sorry 
to  have  them  come  into  general  circulation. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Webster  of  Chestnut  Hill,  had,  besides  a  fine  dis- 
play of  giant  Cyclamen,  both  plain  and  ruffled,  a  collection  of 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs  ranging  from  large  Acacias  and 
yellow  Jasmines  to  bulbs  and  Primula  obconica,  including  a 
nice  little  white  Bouvardia. 

The  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  sent  a  display  of  Esoloma 
hirsutum,  a  red-flowered  member  of  the  Gesneraceae. 

Mrs.  Gage,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  showed  forced  Iris  Pallida 

Balmatica.     There  was  one  little  garden  of  bulbs  and  Spanish 

Iris  edged  with  Primulas  and  surrounded  by  Azalea  Kaempferi 

and  Forsythia,  with  Juniper,  Arborvitae  and  Box. 

Annie  Lorenz. 
Hartford.  Garden  Club. 

Having  shown  some  of  my  water-color  sketches  of  tropical 
Wild  Flowers,  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  it  has  occurred  to  gKETCHES 
me  that  other  Clubs  might  like  to  borrow  them.  I  have  a  number  T0  jj0AN 
of  New  England  and  California  sketches  in  groups,  which  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  loan. 

(Mrs.  Alfred)  Agnes  E.  Harris. 

Crescent  Lodge,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.         The  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Thome's  Book  of  Gardens  is  ready 
Thorne 's  for    distribution    among    members    of    the    Garden    Club    op 
Book  America.     Mrs.  Thorne  uses  the  same  charming  preface  which 
adds  the  ever-welcome  "personal  touch,"  and  we  welcome  the 
book  as  an  old  friend  while  finding  the  text  even  more  compre- 
hensive and  delightful  than  in  the  first  edition. 

This  book  is  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  a  most  useful  guide-book  of  gardens,  and  we  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  Mrs.  Thorne  both  for  her  inspiration  and  for 
her  accomplishment. 

Flower  The  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Show  Flower  Show  on  Tuesday,  March  fourteenth.  Guides  who  had 
Luncheon  gone  over  the  Flower  Show  on  Monday  were  supplied  for  the 
hostesses,  so  that  they  need  not  lose  one  instant  of  the  precious 
time  and  might  see  everything  of  interest  in  the  Show.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Miss  Thompson  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  were  invited  to  the  Colony  Club  foi» 
luncheon  and  more  delightful  garden  talk  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  Enthusiasm  and  interest,  exchange  of  seed  lists  and 
plant  names  and  all  the  delights  of  our  absorbing  hobby  were 
enjoyed  by  these  thirty  women  during  luncheon  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Flower  Show. 

The  members  of  the  Cathedral  League  of  Maryland  extend 
a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
op  America  to  attend  the  Fete  of  Lights  and  Flowers  to  be  held 
upon  the  site  of  the  future  Maryland  Cathedral  in  Baltimore, 
June  the  fourth  to  the  eighth. 

This  Fete  of  Lights  and  Flowers  should  be  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  garden  lovers.  A  Cathedral  is  to  be  built  in  flowers 
in  growing,  blooming  plants  grouped  so  that  they  will  outline 
the  nave,  aisles  and  the  garth.  The  outer  edge,  or  wall  of  the 
Cathedral,  will  be  built  of  tall  Cedar  trees  which  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  future  buttresses.  At  night,  by  a  remarkable 
arrangement  of  electric  lights,  the  flowers  will  be  illuminated  so 
that  the  blossoms  will  be  transparent. 

The  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  will  be  lighted  by  standards 
bearing  transparent  banners  upon  which  the  arms  of  the  great 
Cathedrals  will  be  illustrated ;  these  standards  will  indicate  the 
position  of  the  piers  upon  which  the  groined  arches  of  the 
Cathedral  will  be  built.  Luncheon,  tea  and  supper  will  be 
served  on  the  grounds  each  day  and  there  will  be  booths  where 
fancy  articles  of  all  kinds  will  be  sold.  It  will  be  a  very  splendid 
and  rarely  beautiful  spectacle  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  of 
the  Garden  Club  op  America  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  most  unusual  floral  exhibition. 


Fete  op 

Lights  and 

Flowers 


Louise  Este  Bruce. 


Amateur  Gardeners  Club. 
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Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

SPRAYING   SONG. 


If  in  May  fruit  trees  you  spray 
And.  keep  the  soil  moist,  too, 

You  will  garner  crops  that  pay 
Whatever  others  do! 


If  in  May  you  laze  all  day 
And  to  the  pests  are  kind-O! 

They  will  spoil  your  trees  and  may 
Destroy  your  peace  of  mind-O! 


It  is  an  annoying  experience  to  raise  a  row  of  seemingly 
healthy-looking  Lettuces  and  then  to  find  that  when  they  should 
be  turning  in  and  forming  good  hearts,  they  begin  to  bolt  and 
are  of  use  only  to  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.  When  this 
happens  it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  soil,  which  probably  does 
not  contain  enough  food  material,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  rich  enough 
for  leafy  growth.  All  uncertainty  in  this  respect  can  be  got  over 
by  a  small  amount  of  preparation  before  the  plants  are  pricked 
out  from  the  seed-bed.  Take  out  a  small  trench  about  the  width 
of  a  spade  and  about  6  inches  deep,  and  put  in  it  a  thin  layer  of 
manure  covered  over  by  2  inches  or  so  of  soil,  on  which  the 
Lettuces  are  planted. 

When  the  plants  are  forming  hearts  it  is  also  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  moist ;  dryness  at  the  roots  at  that  time  may  result 
in  the  most  promising-looking  beds  running  to  seed. 

— Popular  Gardening. 
.  In  The  Flower  Garden,  a  very  practical  remedy  is  given 
for  this  annoying  enemy.  To  quote  from  William  Ellison, 
"When  I  notice  any  upheaval  of  soil  in  grass  or  elsewhere,  due 
to  the  mole's  operations,  I  get  my  spade  and  here  and  there  dig 
out  a  single  spadeful  of  soil  along  his  track,  thus  causing  a  break 
in  his  underground  movements  as  he  passes  to  and  fro  along  his 
runs.  These  breaks  seem  to  bother  him  so  that  he  leaves  the 
premises  for  good.  It  seems  necessary  to  only  have  the  cuts  open 
for  a  couple  of  days,  in  order  to  discourage  him  completely.  He 
very  soon  understands  there  is  an  enemy  on  his  trail  and  that  he 
had  best  seek  "pastures  new." 

My  neighbor  who  sells  honey,  questions  the  use  of  Arsenate 
of  Lead  on  fruit-trees,  fearing  her  bees  may  be  poisoned  thereby. 
When  trees  are  in  bloom  a  milder  wash  has  to  be  used,  not  only 
for  the  bees,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  fruit  blossom  itself. 
When  the. petals  have  fallen,  however,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  to  either  one  or  the  other.  Quassia  Solutions  and  Lime- 
Sulphur  AVash  are  excellent  to  use  on  flowering  trees  likely  to 
be  visited  by  the  bees. 

Asparagus  growers  must  now  be  on  the  lookout  for  that  pest 
the  Asparagus  Fly.  This  pest  is  chiefly  brown  in  color,  its  wings 
having  brownish  zigzag  stripes.  The  larva  is  a  legless  maggot 
yellowish  in  color,  with  two  gnawing  mouth  hooks  and  two  anchor- 
like processes  at  the  hind  end.  AVhen  full  grown  it  measures 
one-half  an  inch. 


Lettuces 
with  FIRM 
Hearts 


Moles  in 
the  Garden 


Bees  and 
Arsenate   of 
Lead 


Look  out  for 

Asparagus 

Fly 
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From  April  until  August,  the  flies  are  on  the  wing  and  lay 
their  eggs  in  Asparagus  heads  when  these  first  appear  above  the 
soil.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  maggots  work  or  bore  downwards 
into  the  stem,  the  affected  shoots  soon  become  yellow  in  color,  and 
are  stunted  in  growth,  finally  rotting  off  just  below  the  soil, 
and  being  utterly  ruined. 

The  following  methods  are  well  worth  trying  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  flies  are  trapped 
when  resting  on  the  young  Asparagus  shoots.  Whilst  the  dew 
is  on  the  shoots  powdered  charcoal  is  sprinkled  over  them  to 
discourage  the  flies  settling  on  them  and  laying  their  eggs.  Burn 
all  affected  stems. 

EOMAYNE    LATTA    WARREN. 
Popular   Gardening. 


Cedar  of 
Lebanon 


Independ- 
ence 
Trees 


The 
Bayard  Elm 


Kane  Pine 


Historic  Trees 

On  the  south  side  of  Throgg's  Neck,  west  of  Fort  Schuyler 
upon  a  part  of  the  Huntington  estate  which  originally  belonged 
to  Philip  Livingston,  is  the  finest  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  United 
SLates.  It  was  planted  by  him  about  1790  and  is  remarkable 
for  this  latitude.  Its  height  is  over  forty  feet  and  its  girth  about 
thirteen,  while  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  over  fifty. 

A  row  of  giant  Cat  alp  a  trees  planted  by  Richard  Stockton, 
the  signer,  before  1770,  at  his  country  seat,  Morven,  on  the 
King's  Highway  (now  Stockton  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  the 
Lincoln  Highway).  They  were  in  full  blossom  for  the  first 
time  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July 
4,  1776,  and  so  have  been  called  the  Independence  Trees. 

The  Bayard  Elm  was  planted  at  Clermont  on  Bayard  Lane, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  Caroline  Bayard,  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel 
Bayard,  LL.  D.,  1818.     One  who  saw  her  said  she  was  so  small 
and  slim  she  could  just  hold  the  tree  upright.     It  stands  today 
on  a  large  sweep  of  lawn  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance.    The 
place  now  belongs  to  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  who  has  changed  the 
name  to  Avalon.    He  writes  of  the  Bayard  Elm  as  follows : 
And  now  when  morning  gilds  the  boughs 
Of   the   vaulted   elm   at    the   door   of   my   house 
I  open  the  window  and  make  salute: 
"God  bless  thy  branches  and  feed  thy  root! 
Thou  hast  lived  before,  live  after  me 
Thou  ancient  friendly,  faithful  tree. ' ' 
One  of  the  most  famous  trees  in  New  England  is  the  Kane 
Pine  at  Brattleboro,  Vermont.     This  tree  is  named  in  honor 
of  Elitha  Kent  Kane,  the  first  American  Arctic  Explorer,  who 
carved  his  initials  on  the  pine.     The  Kane  Lodge  of  Masons  in 
New  York  City  have  just  marked  the  house  where  he  died  in 
Havana,   Cuba,  with  a  tablet  on  the  centennial  of  his  birth. 
February  3rd,  1922. 
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Memorial  of  the  fallen  Great 
The  rich  and  honored  line 
Stands  higu  in  solitary  state 
De  Lancey's   ancient  Pine. 

Near  West  Chester,  New  York,  stood  the  De  Lancey  Mansion,  The 
made  famous  by  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  the  Loyalist,  overlook-  De  Lancey 
ing  the  Bronx  River.     To  the  South  runs  the  Kingsbridge  road.  Pine 
Between   the   site    of   the   house    and   the   stream   stands    this 
immense  fine  tree  whose  girth  is  about  twelve  feet. 

Helen  Hamilton  Stockton. 

Garden  Club  of  Princeton. 

Notes 

Our  Club  membership  is  increasing  yearly  and  the  Garden  "What 
Club  of  America  can  only  grow  in  influence  and  achievement    Constitutes 
if  the  individual  Clubs  of  which  it  is  made,  keep  to  a  high  Eligibility 
standard  in  the  selection  of  their  members.  for 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Clubs  feel  that  the  Garden  Club 
working  proportion  of  their  membership  is  smaller  than  it  should 
be,  the  Garden  Club  op  America  has  prepared  a  questionnaire 
which  may  be  of  use  to  the  various  Clubs,  and  which  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  office,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Emily  D.  Ren  wick  Achievement  Medal  Achievement 
Committee  wishes  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Member  Clubs  Medal 
once  more,  the  rules  governing  the  award,  and  to  most  earnestly 
urge  that  during  1922  an  effort  be  made  to  present  names  of 
candidates  who  are  eligible  for  the  Medal. 

Margaret  L.  Gage. 

Secretary  Medal  Award  Committee. 

Rules 

The  Emily  D.  Eenwick  Achievement  Medal. 

1.  The  Medal  presented  by  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  to  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  shall  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  member  attaining 
the  greatest  achievement  in  gardening,  or  in  a  line  pertaining  to 
gardening. 

2.  A  Committee  shall  be  formed  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  one  member  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  and  as 
many  others  as  shall  be  necessary. 

3.  The  Committee  year  shall  be  from  January  1st  to  January  1st,  the 
award  to  be  made  at  the  succeeding  Annual  Meeting. 

4.  The  Member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  before  January  1st  of  each  year,  the  names  of  Candi- 
dates and  their  qualifications  for  the  honor. 

5.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  each  Member  Club  will  give  this  subject 
careful  consideration,  and  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  competition 
for  this  Medal. 

Note:  All  communications  must  be  typewriten,  and  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Samuel  Edson  Gage,  Secretary,  309  Sanford  Avenue,  Flushing,  and 
West  Morris,  Connecticut. 
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The  classification  of  Slides  is  now  finished.  A  cross- 
reference  system  has  been  used  which  will  enable  Member  Clubs 
wishing  to  make  use  of  the  Slides,  to  do  so  either  in  groups  of 
one  or  more  Clubs,  or  in  illustration  of  any  of  the  twelve  special 
subjects,  as  follows: 


Slides 

Committee 

Report 


Formal  Gardens. 
Gateways  and  Arbors. 
Trees   and   Shrnbs. 
Architectural  Designs  and  Garden 

Ornaments. 
The    Garden    in    Eelation    to    the 

lipase. 
Entrances   and   Driveways. 
Wild  Flowers. 


Informal    Gardens. 


Borders. 


Use  of  Water. 
Rock  Gardens. 
Flower  Groups. 


If  in  the  use  of  the  Slides,  any  member  feels  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  the  class  to  which  his  or  her  garden  has  been 
assigned,  a  noi^e  to  the  Chairman,  giving  particulars,  will  be 
gladly  acted  upon. 

Members  wishing  the.  Slides  will  kindly  note  the  follow- 
ing rules. 

Two  weeks  notice  must  be  given  of  any  date  upon  which  the 
Slides  are  desired.     (This  rule  will  be  enforced  in  the  future.) 

The  boxes  in  which  the  Slides  are  mailed  hold  approximately 
75  Slides  (which  take  less  than  an  hour  to  show)  for  which  the 
rental  charge  is  two  dollars. 

Any  Club  wishing  more  than  this  number  of  Slides  will  be 
charged  a  double  fee  and  must  give  due  notice — as  above. 

The  Committee  asks  that  all  requests  for  Slides  be  typed  if 
possible,  in  any  event  plainly  written,  and  that  full  name  and 
address  be  given  as  to  where  the  Slides  are  to  be  sent.  They  are 
too  valuable  to  run  any  risks  of  their  going  astray. 

The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the  gift 
from  Mr.  Walter  Jennings  of  a  lantern  for  use  in  the  office. 
This  will  be  of  great  assistance  both  in  the  classification  of  the 
Slides  as  they  are  received,  and  in  showing  them  to  members 
desirous  of  renting  them.  An  appointment  with  the  Secretary 
should  be  made  for  the  latter  use.  A  recent  decision  makes  the 
use  of  the  lantern  possible  for  Member  Clubs  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  A  fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged,  and  the 
lantern  may  only  be  taken  and  returned  by  motor — full 
responsibility  for  all  damage  being  assumed  by  the  Club  having 
it  in  use. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  with  thanks 
8  Slides  from  the  Garden  Club  of  Middletown. 

15  Slides  from  the  Garden  Club  of  Philipstown. 
4  Slides  form  the  Bedford  Garden  Club. 

29  Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Delaware   Counties. 
2  Slides  from  Garden  Club  of  Orange  and  Duchess  Counties. 

Margaret  L.  Gage. 

Chairman  of  the  Slides  Committee. 
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Through  a  typographical  error  the  Chrysanthemum  in  Mrs. 
Pratt's  list  printed  as  Mrs.  Francis  Pier  gen  should  be  Mrs. 
Francis  Bergen.     (See  March  Bulletin.) 

Bill-Board  Menace. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  report  of  any  work  accomplished  by 
the  Bill  Board  Menace  Committee  because  it  has  been  largely 
propaganda — not  concrete  results. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  control  of  this  serious 
commercialization  of  our  highways  should  be  by  legislation,  but 
vision  unto  the  third  generation  is  necessary.  The  pessimistic 
say  our  ideal  is  Utopian,  perhaps  it  is,  but  we  must  work  for 
this  end  nevertheless. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  evidences  of  agitation  of  this  very 
important  subject  in  the  reports  of  various  civic  organizations. 
One  most  gratifying  instance  was  a  very  forceful  resolution 
passed  by  the  Road  Builders  Association,  which  held  a  success- 
ful convention  in  Chicago  last  autumn.  This  was  a  happy 
combination  of  the  practical  and  aesthetic — a  goal  hard  to  reach, 
but  not  impossible. 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  at  the  command  of  the  bill  board 
interests — their  lawyers  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  fight  any 
effort  made  to  introduce  legislation  which  would  tend  to  limit 
their  power.  Our  organizations  are  not  as  a  rule  too  well 
supplied  with  funds,  and  must  work  through  slower  channels 
of  rousing  civic  pride. 

The  farmer  is  usually  glad  to  rent  his  land  or  have  his  barns 
painted  by  the  wily  agents  of  the  advertising  concerns — he  often 
has  his  mortgaged  land  on  his  tired  mind  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  his  landscape,  consequently  this  phase  of  the  question 
is  a  very  human  one  and  must  be  handled  with  sympathy. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  receive  a  fairly  large  number  of 
replies  to  the  combined  circular  letter  and  questionnaire  sent  out 
hy  the  committees  on  Bill  Board  Menace  and  Highway  and  Road- 
sides last  November,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  following  the 
spring  meetings  of  the  Garden  Clubs  more  answers  will  be 
received.  Our  Committees  feel  it  is  very  important  that  each 
Member  Club  shall  form  a  Committee  to  gather  information  on 
these  subjects — passing  it  on  to  us  with  suggestions  at  any  time, 
as  to  best  methods  of  controlling  the  menace  of  roadside  unsight- 
liness,  due  to  advertising  and  careless  citizens,  who  use  the  high- 
ways as  if  they  were  one  vast  scrap  basket. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  work  at- 
tempted, if  not  yet  accomplished,  will  be  read.  And  in  closing 
may  the  Committee  again  urge  the  active  co-operation  of  each 
Garden  Club? 

Virginia  H.  Holden,  Chairman. 
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Committee  on  Roadsides. 

Tlie  aim  and  hope  of  the  Committee  on  Roadsides  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America  is  to  educate  one  hundred  million 
people  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  cleanliness  as  it  affects  road- 
side conditions  in  rural  communities  and  villages,  to  instil  a 
respect  for  property  rights,  and  to  improve  and  conserve  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  countryside. 

To  the  town  dweller,  tired  of  bricks  and  mortar,  the  lure  of 
the  country  is  strong.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  roadsides 
and  woods  should  be  used  as  their  play  grounds,  but  is  it  right 
and  proper  that  refuse  from  their  picnics  should  be  left  strewed 
about,  or  that  wild  flowers  and  branches  of  blossoming  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  ruthlessly  pulled  up  and  broken  and  that 
private  property  owners  should  be  laughed  to  scorn  when  parties 
of  motorists  rob  orchards  and  gardens,  ignoring  trespass  signs 
and  jeering  at  the  verbal  remonstrances  of  outraged  owners "£ 

This  is  a  condition  that  prevails  in  far  too  many  sections  of 
the  country.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr.  "W.  T.  Hornaday, 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  policing  the  public  parks  adja- 
cent to  New  York,  he  stated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  public  were 
careless  and  ignorant,  while  10  per  cent  were  malicious.  The 
10  per  cent  should  be  dealt  with  firmly  through  the  law,  and  the 
90  per  cent  should  be  educated  to  realize  that  the  first  principle 
of  citizenship  is  respect  for  public  and  private  property. 

The  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools  on  "Civics  and  Patriot- 
ism" issued  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  aims 
to  teach,  throughout  all  the  grades,  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  out-door  surroundings  and  beauty  in  community  life.  It 
stresses  the  value  of  preserving  the  natural  beauty  of  the  local- 
ity, the  use  of  planting,  respect  for  growing  flowers  and  shrubs, 
''the  removal  of  objectionable  bill-boards  and  other  eye-sores," 
and  the  importance  of  making  the  schools  a  "benediction  of 
beauty. ' ' 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  inability  of  the  community  to 
solve  its  problems  without  the  co-operation  of  the  individual. 

"Why  don't  they  keep  the  streets  a  little   cleaner? 

You  ask  with  some  annoyance  not  undue. 

Why  don't  they  keep  the  parks  a  little  greener? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 

They  mean  YOU?"  (From  Life) 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  through  its  Member  Clubs, 
aspires  to  stimulate  civic  pride  through  constant  reiteration  of 
its  principles,  aided  by  enforcement  of  local  ordinances,  so  that 
with  infinite  patience,  but  with  strong  hope,  it  may  lead  the  way 
in  this  branch  of  the  "Art  of  Citizenship." 

Hope  Goddard  Iselin. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1922 

Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Samuel    H.    Marshall,    Simeon 


O.,  Va 

Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.   Henry  R.   Rea,   Sewickley,   Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  90S  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47   Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Garden    Club   of 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bosworth,  Batavia  Pike, 
Milford,   Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.   Newell,   3634  Euclid  Ave., 
and   West   Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,  Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden  Club   of 
Mrs.   Samuel   Seabury,  22  East  11th  St., 
New    York    and    East    Hampton,    Long 
Island,   N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,   and  Greenwich,   Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  Hall  Harrison,  Garrison  P.  O.,  Md. 
Harford  County,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley    Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden    Club 
Mrs.  James  Terry,  1100  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,    Conn. 
James  River  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.   Wheelwright,  Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake   Forest   Garden    Club 

Mrs.    Walter   S.    Brewster,    Lake   Forest, 
111.,  and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 

Miss     Florence     D.     Bartlett,     222     East 
Delaware   Place,    Chicago,    111. 
Lenox  Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.    Sargent,    28    East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward  H.  Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

MlDDLETOWN,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

Mrs.     Samuel    Russell,    Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,    Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery     and      Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  P*. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,   N.  J. 
New  Canaan   Garden   Clue, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport.   Garden  Association  in. 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,    630    Park    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.     C.      Oliver     Iselin,      Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.(  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 
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Manchester, 


North  Shore  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson, 
Mass. 
Orange   and    Dutchess    Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.   Partridge,   19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   H.   I.    Stuart,   875   La  Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.    Y.,   and   Peekskill,    N.    Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  K.  Prentice,  Cherry  Grove 
Farm,    Princeton,    N.    J. 
Richmond,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,    Richmond,    Mass. 

RlDGEFIELD,    GARDEN    ClUB    OF 

Mrs.   Jonathan    Bulkley,    600   Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Rumson   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239    Madison    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,  Hardy   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Duncan  Brent,  Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Robert  Mallory,  Jr.,   Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.   E.   B.   Doremus,   601   East  Anapamu 
St.,   Santa  Barbara,   California. 
Shaker   Lakes    Garden    Club 

Mrs.    R.    H.    White,    North    Park    and 
Lee  Road,   Shaker  Heights,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short   Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.    Harry    Robbins,    19    E.    80th    St., 

N.   Y.,   and   Southampton,   L.  I.,   N.   Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,  Brookside  Farm. 

Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,   Garden   Club   of 
Miss     Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.  J. 
Trenton,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    We«* 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.  J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Everett  Fowler,   129  Maiden  Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton   Garden   Club 

Mrs.  H.   C.   Groome,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington,  Conn.,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and    Washington, 
Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.  Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,    Del. 


Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such,  letters  to  The 
Garden  Club  op  America,  Bankers  Trust  Building,  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  new  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost 
in  the  mail,  will  be  sent  out  from  the  Secretarial  office  instead 
of  by  Club  Secretaries. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  m ember. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Secretary  (ex-officio) 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  harold  i.  pratt 

44  Thorn   St.,   Sewickley,  Pa.  Glen    Cove,    L.I.,   and   58  E.   68th    St.. 

The   Gardener's   Miscellany  New  York 
MRS.   ROBERT  C.  HILL  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

Easthampton,  L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave.  mrs.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

New  York  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

Garden   Literature  nt     .  ,  „,      .    ~     .  .. 

&nSWooEdD£AJRD   HARDING  Mis!aCHARLEf°Cr STOUT 

'    , ',.'  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

News  and  Views 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  Plant  Material 
9     South     Marshall     St.,     Hartford,         MRS.  HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Connecticut  Haverford,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  FRANCIS  C.  FARWELL  MRS.  WALTER  BREWSTER 

Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   1520  Astor  St.,        Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Walton 

Chicago  Place,  Chicago 

THE   SEWICKLEY   PRINTING   SHOP.   SEWICKLEY,    PA 
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Honorary  President 

MRS.  J.  WILLIS  MARTIN 

President  1st    Vice-President 

MRS.   SAMUEL  SLOAN  MRS.  JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Jr., 

Treasurer  2nd   Vice-President 

MRS.  WILLIAM  RAND  MRS.  FAIRFAX  HARRISON 

Secretary  3rd   Vice-President 

MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT  MRS.  SAMUEL  H.  TAFT 

Librarian  4th    Vice-President 

MRS.   WILLIAM  H.  CARY  MRS.  FRANCIS  B.CROWNINSHIELD 

OFFICE   OF   THE   GAEDEN   CLUB   OF  AMERICA 

598  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YOEK 

Editor 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight 

Assistant  Editor 
MRS.  ROBERT  C.  HILL 

OFFICE   OF   THE  BULLETIN 

44   THORN   STREET 

SEWICKLEY,    PENNSYLVANIA 


The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and   birds;    and   to   encourage   civic    planting. 

THE  OLD  GARDEN 

They  are  all  here — the  worn  low  seat, 
The  stained  sun-dial  to  mark  the  hours, 
The  grassy  path,  the  arbor — and 
The  deathless  memory  of  flowers. 

Leonora  Sill  Ashton 

The   Churchman. 


The  Annual  Meeting  Number  of  the  Bulletin  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  all  Garden  Club  Members.  To  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  present  it  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  reminder, 
and  it  will  bring  detailed  news  of  our  triumphal  march  to  the 
stay-at-homes.  The  business  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  had  and  as  ever,  was  beautifully  conducted.  The  Presidents 
and  Delegates  will  have  many  interesting  things  to  report  to 
their  Clubs,  and  Ave  hope  these  reports  will  be  made  in  full. 

The  cordial  welcome  of  the  Hostess  Clubs  and  the  perfection 
of  our  entertainment  is  almost  indescribable;  we  cannot  give  too 
much  detail  to  this  never-to-be-forgotten  hospitality — it  might 
sound  as  if  we  had  eaten  our  way  through  the  gardens  of  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburgh. 

Of  course  as  the  Council  of  Presidents  and  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing come  first  in  importance  we  give  them  first  place  in  the 
magazine,  and  though  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  gardens  is  accorded  second  place,  we  want  to  remind 
everybody  that  visiting  these  beautiful  gardens,  talkiug  with 
the  owners  and  their  gardeners,  making  notes,  asking  questions 
and  exchanging  experiences  should  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Annual  Meeting.  A  casual  conversation  overheard  in  an 
automobile  revealed  the  fact  that  a  moth-ball  placed  carefully 
at  the  root  of  each  Aster  plant  will  keep  away  beetles — a  bit 
of  rare  knowledge  that  seems  almost  international  in  importance  ! 
This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  value  of  "listening 
in"  as  the  procession  moves,  so  that  to  keep  one's  ears  pricked 
up  and  a  pencil  ever  ready  in  the  hand  will  bring  forth  just 
such  wonderful  reward.  In  other  words  these  meetings  should  be 
regarded  not  only  as  a  glorious  five-day  Garden  Party,  but  as  a 
rare  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  knowing  gardeners  from 
Boston  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  more  note-books  and  pencils 
there  are  in  evidence,  the  more  the  meetings  are  justified. 

There  was  something-  for  everyone  at  this  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting,  from  magnificent  estates  to  the  exquisite  and  en- 
chanting little  door-yards  at  Gates'  Mills.  The  Cleveland 
gardens  and  the  wonderful  Garden  Exhibition  at  Carnegie 
Institute  in  Pittsburgh  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Let  the  enthusiasm  which  we  carry  home  with  us  each  year 
make  us  remember  that  the  best  in  gardening  is  none  too  good 
and  that  Ave  should  aim  for  the  very  highest  and  where  possible, 
take  the  advice  of  the  A^ery  best. 
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Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Presidents,  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chairmen  of  Committees  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America. 

A  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Directors,  the  Presidents  of 
Member  Clubs  and  the  Chairmen  of  Standing  Committees  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Briggs  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday, 
June  12th,  1922. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sloan,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
Directors'  meeting  held  May  8,  1922,  and 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  by  Mrs.  Rand  and  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Stewart,  it  was 

Voted :  To  omit  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
Directors '  meeting. 

After  the  Secretary  called  the  roll,  the  President  began  the  meeting  by 
asking  the  opinion  of  those  present  as  to  participation  in  the  big  Flower 
Shows,  whether  they  participate  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  because  they  really 
enjoy  it.  She  spoke  of  the  Show  to  be  given  in  Philadelphia  next  year,  and 
said  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  New  York  Show  this  year  Avas  very  grat- 
ifying, there  having  been  over  fifty  entries.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  some  lacking  enthusiasm  and  some  expressing  pleasure. 
The  feeling  seemed  to  be  general,  however,  that  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  would  be  justified  in  participating  in  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show. 

The  President  read  a  wording  of  the  1922  Gold  Medal  Award  and 
asked  for  suggestions  to  aid  the  Committee  in  their  decision.  Mrs.  Pratt 
suggested  awarding  it  to  the  ' '  Exhibit  which  contained  flowers  which 
would  naturally  bloom  out  of  doors  at  the  same  time, ' '  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  growers.  Several  suggestions  met  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting, 
but  none  was  definitely  decided  upon.  Mrs.  Pratt  also  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  miniature  gardens,  and  urged  that  the  Presidents  encourage  their 
members  to  compete  in  this  class  of  exhibits,  taking  a  model  plot,  with  a 
typical  house  and  a  typical  garage  for  model  planting  for  a  suburban  place. 

The  President  inquired  of  the  meeting  whether  it  was  desired  that  a 
meeting  of  The  Garden  Club  or  America  be  held  in  the  Autumn,  a  com- 
mittee to  decide  later  where  it  should  be  held  and  the  exact  date.  Mrs. 
Hill  suggested  that  a  meeting  be  held  in  a  city,  and  that  it  be  a  business 
meeting  rather  than  a  social  meeting.  Mrs.  Harrison  suggested  that  the 
meeting  be  held  in  Washington,  where  there  are  ample  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  opportunity  is  afforded  for  talks  with  agricultural  men. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Parker,  of  the  Michigan  Garden  Club,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Crosby,  of  the  North  Shore  Garden  Club,  it  was 

Voted:  That  The  Garden  Club  of  America  hold  a  business  meeting 
in  Washington  in  the  Autumn. 

Mrs.  Crosby  added  a  suggestion  that  the  Autumn  Meeting  be  held  for 
more  than  one  day  for  the  purpose  of  having  committee  meetings. 

The  President  stated  that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  if  the 
Clubs  could  decide  to  vote  in  their  annual  budget   to   cover  the   expenses 
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of  either  the  President  or  her  Alternate  it  would  be  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  members  who  would  be  valuable  in  council  but  who  could  not  afford 
to  attend  the  meetings  would  thus  be  enabled  to  do  so.  One  or  two  Clubs 
have  followed  this  plan  this  year,  and  the  President  commended  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Clubs. 

The  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Band,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
presented  the  report  of  that  committee,  stating  that  the  organization  is 
growing  in  power  even  more  than  in  membership,  and  that  the  expenses 
were  growing  in  proportion.  She  said  this  report  was  simply  a  recommen- 
dation presented  to  the  Council  of  Presidents,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  the  following  day.  She  explained  that  the  annual  income 
is  about  $7,850  and  the  tentative  budget  for  next  year  is  approximately 
$15,000.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  raise  about  $7,000  more  than  is 
obtained  by  dues.  She  stated  that  last  year  an  assessment  of  fifty  cents 
was  asked  of  each  member,  which  plan  proved  very  unpopular,  and  that 
this  year  the  committee  recommends  that  a  new  class  of  membership  be 
introduced,  namely: 

Donors    $100.00 

Contributors     50.00 

Sustaining    25.00 

Subscribing    10.00 

This  membership  to  be  voluntary,  and  to  be  drawn  from  the  present 
membership  of  the  organization.  She  added  that  The  Garden  Club  op 
America  cannot  do  the  sort  of  work  they  want  to  do  without  funds;  that 
both  the  President  and  Secretary  are  doing  too  much  and  there  is  need  of 
more  stenographic  service  and  other  help  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure 
at  the  office. 

The  President  explained  that  conditions  at  the  Central  Office  are  very 
crowded  and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  under  tremendous  difficulties, 
and  said  she  would  welcome  a  frank  discussion  of  this  question.  She  added 
that  the  Club  is  now  living  on  back  income  which  is  nearly  exhausted. 


The  suggestion  was  made  that'  an  extra  charge  of  $2.00  a  year  for  the 
Bulletin  be  made.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  money  to  support 
the  Club  should  be  levied  from  its  3,000  members.  Another  President 
favored  an  expensive  high-class  membership.  One  member  suggested  that 
the  Club  membership  be  increased,  and  the  President  explained  that  anyone 
who  was  voted  eligible  could  become  a,  Member-at-Large,  adding  that  under 
the  new  plan  suggested  by  the  Finance  Committee  the  membership  remains 
as  hitherto,  with  the  new  type  of  membership  added.  She  stated  that  the 
assessment  plan  tried  last  year  had  proved  very  unpopular,  that  the  Pres- 
idents had  perhaps  failed  to  present  it  to  their  Clubs  in  a  happy  manner 
and  that  if  the  new  plan  should  be  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  she 
hoped  it  would  meet  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Clubs  and  their  members. 
Many  of  those  present  heartily  endorsed  the  Contributing  Membership 
Plan  and  felt  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  it  at  least  a  year 's  trial. 
Mrs.  Band  added  in  explanation  of  the  proposed  budget  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  office  space  be  increased  to  give  a  second  room,  thus 
increasing  the  rent  to  approximately  $1,500.00.  Mrs.  Pratt  stated  that  the 
budget  was  a  subject  about  which  she  feels  very  strongly  as  there  are 
many  opportunities  which  cannot  be  met  without  adequate  funds.  For 
example:  Mrs.  Farwell's  Wild  Flower  Committee,  the  Billboard  Com- 
mittee, the  Visiting  Gardens  Committee,  the  Color  Chart  Committee,  the 
Trade  delations  Committee.  Speaking  of  the  Slides  Committee,  Mrs.  Pratt 
explained  that  she  felt  that  the  work  of  packing  and  despatching  the  slides 
should  be  sublet  to  an  office  assistant,  and  she  suggested  that  the  rate  for 
the  rental  of  the  slides  be  increased  from  $2.00  a  box,  which  does  not  cover 
the  actual  expense,  to  $4.00.     It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  meeting 
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that  the  slides  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  for  a  box  of  approximately 
75.  Continuing,  Mrs.  Pratt  said  that  the  germ  of  a  national  Horticultural 
Society  lay  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on  Special  Plant  Societies ;  that 
a  registration  for  the  new  plant  names  should  be  established,  but  that 
The  Garden  Club  of  America  was  not  now  in  a  financial  position  to  make 
that  contribution.  Mrs.  Stout  added  her  endorsement  to  this  idea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  Flower  Show  and  Horticultural  Medal  Award  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Pratt  said  that  the  influence  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
had  made  itself  felt  at  the  last  Flower  Show  and  that  this  is  the  time  to 
make  America  beautiful.  She  included  in  her  list  of  possibilities  for  con- 
structive work  the  Horticultural  Quarantine  Committee,  the  International 
Eelations  Committee  and  the  Eoadside  Committee  and  Office  Library.  She 
concluded :  ' '  You  can  see  that  we  are  an  organization  which  is  touching 
this  country.  If  we  do  not  do  this  work  other  organizations  will.  We 
should  decide  at  this  Council  of  Presidents  meeting  what  the  policy  is 
going  to  be.  I  want  to  emphasize  our  national  scope  and  the  large  number 
of  people  we  can  influence,  and  I  hope  the  work  will  be  generously  sup- 
ported. ' ' 

Mr.  Steele  pointed  out  the  amounts  given  to  endowment  funds  and 
said  it  was  interesting  to  figure  out  whether  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
wished  to  function  on  its  annual  income  or  desired  to  build  up  an  endow- 
ment fund  on  which  it  can  continue  to  live.  The  President  stated  that 
that  was  a  matter  which  would  have  to  come  up  after  the  Club  had  been 
incorporated. 

Mrs.  Pratt  said:  "There  is  one  thing  further  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  Mrs.  Sloan  and  I  have  been  going  about  speaking  to  the  Clubs. 
The  weak  link  is  that  the  members  of  the  Member  Clubs  do  not  know 
what  the  Executive  Office  is  doing.  How  can  we  tell  them?  The  Clubs 
I  have  addressed  were  so  responsive  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  matter 
could  be  properly  put  before  them  they  would  feel  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  is  worth  while.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  from  this  meeting 
will  be  for  each  President  to  go  home  and  make  it  clear  to  her  members 
just  what  we  are  doing  and  try  to  win  their  support. ' ' 

Mrs.  Martin  suggested  asking  the  Presidents  of  the  Member  Clubs  to 
set  one  day  a  year  apart  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America,  and  invite  certain  people  to  speak  at  these  meetings. 
Mrs.  Adee  carried  this  thought  further  by  suggesting  that  a  committee  be 
formed  consisting  of  six  or  eight  members  who  would  be  prepared  to  speak 
to  the  Clubs  of  the  work  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America.  A  further 
suggestion  along  this  line  was  that  each  Club  have  an  annual  meeting  when 
a  member  from  the  Central  Office  could  go  and  address  the  meeting.  The 
President  stated  that  the  Officers  made  a  practice  of  going  to  the  Clubs 
and  talking  when  the  request  was  made. 

Mrs.  Newell  said,  that  she  had  always  felt  that  the  dues  were  inade- 
quate and  that  the  members  were  getting  more  than  they  were  paying  for. 
The  President  asked:  "Do  the  members  as  a  whole  realise  this?  Until 
all  of  them  do,  little  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  what  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  has  been  trying  to  do — help  the  members  to  realize  what 
the  organization  stands  for. ' ' 

After  further  discussion  about  the  plan  of  financing  The  Garden  Club 
of  America, 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Michigan,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Henry, 
of  Philadelphia,  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  Crowninshield  said  she  felt  very  strongly  that  no  privileges 
should  be  given  to  the  members  who  contribute  more  than  the  regular  dues ; 
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that  they  are  willing  to  give  it  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  it  should 
not  even  be  known  who  they  are. 

The  question  was  asked:  "How  are  Ave  going  to  approach  the  mem- 
bers? How  can  we  make  these  voluntary  contributions  attractive?"  It 
was  decided  to  leave  it  to  each  President  to  present  the  matter  to  her  Club. 
In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  a  Club  could  make  a  contribution 
instead  of  having  it  necessarily  come  from  individual  members,  the  President 
stated  that  the  committee  would  have  to  work  this  whole  matter  out  very 
carefully.  After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving 
■notice  of  the  proposed  new  plan  of  membership  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  notices  should  be  sent  out  from  the  Central  Office  to  the 
individual  members,  either  directly  or  through  the  Presidents  of  the 
Member  Clubs,  this  to  be  worked  out  by  the  committee,  and  the  answers 
sent  to  the  Central  Office,  the  Finance  Committee,  through  the  Central 
Office,  to  supply  any  information  desired  concerning  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Pratt  said :  "I  remember  the  morning  in  my  house  in  New  York 
when  all  the  Presidents  acclaimed  the  fifty  cent  assessment.  I  want  every 
one  of  you  to  realize  your  responsibility  in  this  matter.  If  you  believe  in  it 
yourself  and  will  take  it  to  your  Club  members  we  will  accomplish  a  great 
deal. ' ' 

Announcement  was  made  that  at  the  last  Autumn  meeting  it  was  voted 
to  reproduce  the  book  Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names.  This  has  been  done 
by  a  photographic  process,  and  the  books  are  here  for  sale  at  $1.00  each,  and 
the  hope  Avas  expressed  that  each  one  would  Avish  to  buy  one  and  perhaps 
more  as  gifts  to  garden-loving  friends.  It  Avas  stated  that  these  books  are 
obtainable  at  the  Central  Office.  Announcement  AAras  also  made  that  FloAver 
ShoAv  Judging  Equipment  might  be  procured  for  $18.00  upon  application  to 
the  Central  Office. 

Mrs.  Pratt  stated  that  a  complete  set  of  the  Bulletin  had  been  bound 
in  four  volumes,  one  of  which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sloan  presented  to  the  meeting  the  offer  of  Miss  Marjorie  SeAvell, 
a  Landscape  Architect,  to  give  an  interview  on  the  grounds  of  prospective 
home  builders  for  $25.00,  to  include  all  advice^  directions  and  diagrams  that 
can  be  given  in  one  day.  If  a  sketch  plan  is  desired  there  will  be  an 
additional  charge  of  $25.00. 

Mrs.  Pratt  stated  that  many  of  the  inspirations  of  The  Garden  Club 
of  America  emanate  from  Mrs.  Hill,  and  that  they  had  worked  together 
to  help  arrange  an  Art  Exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  the  League  of  Girls' 
Clubs,  the  first  idea  being  to  have  photographs  of  gardens,  but  it  finally 
developed  into  an  exhibition  of  paintings  of  still  life  and  gardens.  This 
gave  the  inspiration  for  the  idea  of  forming  an  Art  Committee  Avhich 
A\Tould  plan  to  hold  similar  exhibitions.  Miss  Maud  Mason  has  presented 
a  plan  to  have  a  committee  from  The  Garden  Club  of  America,  Avho  Avould 
pass  upon  all  of  the  pictures  submitted.  Mr.  Price,  of  the  Ferargil  Gal- 
leries, is  Avilling  to  gather  a  collection  of  exhibitors,  and  the  exhibition 
will  travel  through  the  country  to  any  place  AA-here  a  Garden  Club  Avill  offer 
its  patronage,  these  exhibitions  to  be  sponsored  by  The  -Garden  Club  of 
America.  Mrs.  Hill  stated  that  she  and  Mrs.  Pratt  had  felt  that  the  best 
painters  of  America  were  not  painting  American  gardens  and  floAvers,  and 
she  gave  an  amusing  account  of  Avhat  some  of  the  painters  had  said  in 
response  to  the  suggestion  that  they  paint  gardens.  She  gave  the  names 
of  some  of  the  exhibitors  and  said  that  although  there  Avere  only  tAventy- 
four  paintings,  they  Avere  very  lovely.  Mrs.  Saltus  added  that  she  had 
attended  the  exhibition  and  found  it  most  enchanting.  Mrs.  King  recom- 
mended Mr.  Peixotto 's  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Scribner's  on  this 
subject. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  King,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Parker,  it  was 

Voted:  That  an  Art  Committee  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  exhibitions  of  garden  paintings. 
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Mrs.  Martin  said  that  she  desired  to  bring  to  the  members,  and  espec-    SesQUI- 
ially  to  the  Presidents,  the  suggestion,  to  be  thought  over  and  acted  upon    p_ 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  day,  of  participating  in  the  Sesqui-    ^ 
centennial'  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in   1926   or   1927,  on  the    -EXHIBITION 
scale  of  the  largest  exhibition  that  has  ever  been  given  in  the  world.     She 
said:      "Those  of  you  Avho  went  to  the  San  Francisco   Exhibition  will,   I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  the  garden  subject  was  badly  done.     My  sugges- 
tion is  that  The  Garden  Club  of  America  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter ; 
that  they  send  a  telegram  at  once  to  the  President  of  the  Sesqui-centennial 
and    start    the    movement    to    have    a    garden    carried    out    all    through    the 
summer.     The  Netherlands   are  likely  to   send  5,000,000  bulbs.     Would  it 
not  be  well  for  The  Garden  Club  op  America  to  be  the  leaders  in  this 
whole  movement   instead   of   letting  it   get   into   purely  commercial  hands. 
In   other  words,    have   The   Garden    Club    of   America   start    it,    ask   the 
Peony  Societies  for  their  plants,  the  Iris  Societies  for  their  plants,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  plant  Societies.     There  will  be  thousands  of  people  who 
never  see  a  Horticultural  exhibit.     Here  we  would  have  something  real  grow- 
ing all  the  time.   The  feeling  was  universal  that  this  plan  be  carried  through. 

Mrs.  Sloan  spoke  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men  who 
are  members  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  said  that  the  Clubs  having  men 
in  their  membership  should  urge  them  to  come. 

Mrs.   Mercer   said  she  would  be  glad  to.  have   The  Garden   Club   of  Policy 
America   decide    definitely   about    its    future    policy.      She    feels    that    the 

time  has  come  to  decide  in  some  way  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future,  from  i.     TH 

the  point  of  view  of  admissions  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  federation.  trARDEN  CLUB 

The  President  elaborated  on  this  thought  and  said  she  hoped  the  members  OP  AMERICA 
would  give  it  consideration. 

Attention    of    the   members   was   called   to    Questionnaires    on    ' '  What    QUESTION-- 
constitutes  eligibility  to  a  Garden  Club, "  referred  to  under  "Notes"   on   „, 
page  315  of  the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin.     These  were  distributed  by   JSAIRES 
Mrs.   Hill  to  each  President  or  Alternate. 

Answering  an  inquiry  about  the  work  of  the  Roadside  Committee,  Mrs.    n  ,RF 
Adee   said   she  had  been   on   the   committee   which   investigated   conditions   -p" 
relating  to  the  littering  of  roads  and  public  places  on  holidays,  and  that  it    -"'OADS    AND 
was   discovered  that  the  Highway  Law   gave  authority  to  the   State   Con-    CONSERVA- 
stabulary  to  make  arrests  of  offenders,  but  that  when  the   State  Constab-   TION 
ulary  were  approached  they  were  not  willing  to  co-operate.    Mrs.  Sturtevant, 
of  the  Lake  Forest  Club,  said  their  committee  had  faced  the  same  problem 
and  that  the  help  of  the  Boy  Scouts  had  been  enlisted  and  they  had  cleared 
up    the    highways.      Mrs.    Adee    suggested   that    fining   by   magistrates    of 
offenders   who   litter   the   highways   might   be    effective.      Mrs.    Riker   said 
that   a   member    of   her    Club    had   suggested   that    if   a   notice    requesting 
care    of    the    roads    and    highways    were    enclosed    with    each    automobile 
license    that    might    produce    some    results,    and    Mrs.    Crosby    stated    that 
the    Highway    Commissioner    of    Massachusetts    had    agreed    to    send    out 
such    notices    if    her    Club    was    willing    to    finance    it.      In    Colorado    the 
Secretary    of     State    has     agreed    to     distribute     pamphlets     to     tourists. 
Mrs.  Farwell  said  that  the  Department   Stores  had  been  asked  to   enclose 
with  their   monthly   statements   a  notice   having  to   do   with   Wild   Flower 
Preservation  and  care  of  the  roads,  and  some  had  promised  to  do  this  when 
despatching  the  June  1st  statements. 

Mrs.  Sloan  spoke  of  the  Bear  Mountain  Conference,  and  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  the  results.  This  Conference  touched  on  conserva- 
tion of  all  kinds,  and  The  Garden  Club  of  America  was  accorded  very 
flattering  recognition  for  the  splendid  work  it  has  accomplished. 
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Mrs.  Pratt  asked  whether  those  present  "would,  prefer  having  a  chron- 
ological file  of  the  programs  of  the  Member  Clubs  next  year  instead  of  a 
descriptive  report.  She  said  that  two  years  ago  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out,  asking  if  the  members  would  like  to  have  a  Central  Program  Committee 
and  the  answer  then  was  negative,  but  there  are  still  many  such  inquiries. 
The  idea  of  a  chronological  report  met  with  favor,  and  the  request  was 
made  that  every  President  submit  a  report  of  the  program  of  her 
Club,  the  subjects  considered  and  an  outline  of  the  organization 
given  in  skeleton  form,  including  the  officers,  the  names  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  the  names  of  the  Special  Committees,  etc.  In  this  way  there 
would  be  an  interchange  of  programs  between  the  Clubs. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Crowninshield,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Eand,  it  was 
unanimously 

Voted:     That  the  meeting  adjourn. 


Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 

Held  in  Cleveland  June  13,  1922 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
was  held  on  June  13th  at  the  Kirtland  Country  Club,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  eleven  o  'clock  A.  M.    The  Clubs  represented  were : 


Albemarle  Garden  Club. 
Allegheny  County  Garden   Club. 
Amateur   Gardeners   of   Baltimore. 
Bedford  Garden  Club. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society. 
Garden  Club  of  Cincinnati. 
Garden  Club  of  Cleveland. 
Garden   Club   of   Denver. 
Garden  Club  of  East  Hampton. 
Garden  Club  of  Evanston. 
Fauquier      and      Loudoun      Garden 

Club. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club. 
Green  Spring  Valley  Garden  Club. 
Garden  Club  of  Harford  County. 
Hartford  Garden  Club. 
James  River  Garden  Club. 
Lake  Forest  Garden  Club. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club. 
Lenox  Garden  Club. 
Garden  Club  of  Michigan. 
Garden  Club  of  Middletown. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 
Gardeu   Club   of   Montgomery   and 

Delaware  Counties. 
Morristown  Garden  Club. 
New  Canaan  Garden  Club. 
Garden   Association    in    Newport. 


North    Shore   Garden   Club. 
Orange      and      Dutchess      Counties 

Garden  Club. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club. 
Garden   Club  of  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown   Garden    Club. 
Garden   Club   of   Princeton. 
Garden  Club  of  Richmond. 
Garden   Club   of  Ridgefield. 
Rumson  Garden  Club. 
Hardy  Garden  Club  of  Ruxton. 
Rye  Garden  Club. 
Garden  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  and 

Montecito. 
Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club. 
Short   Hills    Garden   Club. 
Somerset  Hills  Garden  Club. 
South   Side    Garden    Club   of    Long 

Island. 
Garden  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
Garden  Club  of  Summit 
Garden  Club  of  Twenty. 
Ulster  Garden  Club. 
Warrenton  Garden  Club. 
Garden  Club  of  Washington,  Conn. 
The  Weeders. 

Garden    Club    of   Wilmington. 
North    Country    Garden    Club    of 

Long  Island 


The   Clubs   not   represented  were: 

Garden  Club  of  Litchfield.  Southampton    Garden   Club. 

Trenton   Garden    Club. 
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Address  by  the  President 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  come  together  for  our  Ninth 
Annual  Meeting  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  well-known  lecturers  spoke  to 
five  Garden  Clubs  at  my  home,  and  I  have  been  worried  ever 
since!  She  stated  that  The  Garden  Club  of  America  liked 
poetry  and  wanted  poetry,  and  she  proceeded  to  soar  to  poetical 
heights.  Unfortunately  the  good  old  days  are  no  more,  when 
Mrs.  Martin  presided  so  delightfully,  opening  our  meetings  with 
a  few  charming  verses,  always  appropriately  chosen.  Since 
learning  of  the  special  tastes  of  our  members  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  begin  this  meeting  with  poetry,  but  failing  to  find  the 
proper  lines,  here  I  am,  still  scared  and  matter  of  fact !  For 
poetry  you  will  have  to  fall  back  on  our  clever  Editor,  who 
always  does  as  the  members  wish  and  doubtless  you  will  see  that 
from  now  on  the  Bulletin  will  be  edited  entirely  in  verse. 

There  are  a  few  matters  which  I  wish  to  speak  of,  and  fore- 
most in  my  heart  and  mind  is  the  really  marvelous  cooperation 
given  me  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  I  want  to  thank  each  one 
of  them  and  tell  all  the  members  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  that  whatever  success  has  come  to  the  Club  has  been 
due  to  them.  "When  you  realize  that  we  meet  every  month  and 
always  have  more  than  a  quorum  present  and  sometimes  as; 
many  as  twenty,  you  can  readily  understand  the  time  and 
trouble  the  Directors  take  to  travel  to  New  York  to  talk  over 
and  decide  questions.  I  feel  this  very  deeply  and  hope  all  will 
appreciate  with  me  the  gratitude  we  owe,  not  only  to  our 
Directors  but  also  to  our  Secretary,  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  to  our 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Rand. 

What  we  are  most  proud  of  is  the  Bulletin.  "We  cannot 
now,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  thank  Mrs.  McKnight  for  what 
she  has  done.  It  is  a  tremendous  task,  and  her  untiring  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  success.  She  must  know  of  our  grati- 
tude as  well  as  our  pride.  We  desire  also  to  express  our  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Hill  and  all  the  Board  of  Editors. 

The  Chairmen  of  our  Committees  have  given  much  of  their 
time  and  I  am  sure  some  have  given  all  of  their  time  to  the  work 
of  their  Committees,  and  when  you  hear  the  reports  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  results  accomplished. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Pratt  has  given  to  The 
Garden  Club  of  America  a  set  of  slides  with  appropriate  and 
instructive  descriptions,  which  are  being  compiled  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Steele  to  be  used  by  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs 
and  other  organizations.  So  many  demands  come  to  us  for  help 
in  gardening  that  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  these  demands. 
Few  of  you  realize  the  number  of  requests  which  come  from  all 
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kinds  of  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  is  being  looked  up  to,  to  help  in  Horticulture, 
Conservation,  Civics  and  so  forth.  But  first  and  foremost  is  our 
key  note,  ' '  Gardening  as  a  Fine  Art. ' '  No  matter  what  wc  do, 
do  let  us  remember  that  we  are  one  of  the  few  societies  which 
stands  for  the  fine  art  of  gardening.  It  hardly  seems  as  if  we 
could  exist  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  a  big  part  in  our 
country's  making,  but  to  do  this  we  need  help — help  from  all, 
and  the  use  of  your  splendid  brains.  This  is  essential  for  other- 
wise we  shall  drop  out,  and  if  we  cannot  meet  these  demands  the 
other  growing  organizations  will  take  our  place.  "With  this 
large  body  of  enthusiastic  women  and  men  surely  there  is  a 
keen  realization  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  stand  still.  We  can- 
not. The  Garden  Club  op  America  was  born  to  live  and  grow 
in  accomplishments. 

The  Secretary  will  tell  you  many  of  the  details  of  our  daily 
work. 

And  now  I  take  pleasure  in  asking  Mrs.  Newell  to  say  a  word 
of  welcome,  for  without  our  two  Hostess  Clubs  we  should  not 
have  had  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
which  is  steadily  unraveling  to  us  unknown  beauties. 

Katherine  C.  Sloan. 

Mrs.  Speaking  for  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Garden  Club 
Newell 's  °^  Cleveland  and  the  Shaker  Lakes  Garden  Club,  it  is  my  great 
Address  of  privilege  to  welcome  you  all  to  this,  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
Welcome  °^  The  GU-Rden  Club  of  America. 

Were  this  a  political  organization  I  might  hope  to  offer  you 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  but  I  can  only  extend  to  you  the  free- 
dom of  our  homes  and  gardens,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

This  community  you  have  come  to  is  closely  linked  with  New 
England,  was  known  as  the  Western  Reserve  and  settled  by 
colonists  from  Connecticut.  The  Valley  and  River  which  we 
are  now  facing  "is  called  the  Chagrin — so  named  because  the 
first  white  men  to  explore  this  fertile  valley,  after  proceeding  a 
few  miles  up  the  stream,  came  upon  some  falls  which  prevented 
further  progress  and  they  were  filled  with  chagrin — hence  the 
name. 

A  mile  or  more  across  the  valley  from  us  stands  the  Mormon 
Temple  founded  by  Joseph  Smith  in  1831. 

These  Mormons  today  call  themselves  Latter  Day  Saints  and 
are  non-polygamous,  so  do  not  feel  alarmed  at  their  proximity. 
It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  in  those  early  times  the  Mormon 
High  Council  adopted  the  following  resolution — "That  we 
discountenance  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  way — to  sell, 
or  to  be  brought  into  this  place  for  sale." 

There  were  some  thousands  of  these  people  in  this  vicinity 
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and  they,  with  the  Shakers  for  whom  the  Shaker  Heights  Garden 
Club  was  named,  have  left  the  stamp  of  their  early  religious 
beliefs  on  these  rural  communities. 

Hence,  while  the  settlement  of  these  hills  and  valleys  dates 
back  about  one  hundred  years,  you  must  not  expect  to  see  this 
antiquity  reflected  in  our  gardens  which,  alas !  are  all  too  new 
to  have  acquired  the  beauty  of  tradition. 

"We  very  much  appreciate  the  effort  you  have  made  to  come 
to  us  and  the  wonderful  spirit  that  has  prompted  you.  It  is  a 
lasting  bond  to  our  common  interest — the  love  of  a  garden,  the 
gift  of  our  first  Ancestress  who  dwelt  in  the  earliest  garden  of 
history. 

Amy  Newell. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unanimously 
Voted:    That  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  be  omitted.     The  following  reports  read  at  the  meet- 
ing were  unanimously  accepted  as  read. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  relating  to  office 
activities,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt: 

The  activities  of  the  Central  Office  expand  daily  in  number  Report 
and  kind  to  a  degree  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  those  who  are  0F  THE 
in  close  contact  with  it.  The  Executive  Secretary  has  been  keep-  Executive 
ing  a  record  for  the  past  month  which  indicates  a  daily  average  Committee 
of  twenty  telephone  calls,  seven  personal  calls  and  twenty-five 
letters.  The  office  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  to 
all  members  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America,  as  well  as  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  gardens,  and  the  inquiries  are  many 
and  of  infinite  variety.  "When  one  pauses  to  consider  that  of 
those  20  telephone  calls  each  day  a  large  proportion  represent  a 
request  for  information,  often  requiring  research  before  an 
intelligent  answer  can  be  given,  and  that  frequently  calls  may 
stretch  into  a  half  hour  or  longer  before  the  visitor  has  received 
the  information  sought,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  routine 
work  of  the  Executive  Secretary  is  constantly  delayed  because 
of  the  very  important  functions  which  render  the  office  a  bureau 
of  information.  To  cite  a  concrete  instance,  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Garden  Club  called  a  few  weeks  ago  to  inquire  about 
a  medal  for  award  at  their  impending  Flower  Show.  This 
inquiry  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  policy  of  The  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  Clubs  to 
the  parent  organization — a  most  interesting  and  illuminating 
visit  which  lasted  well  over  half  an  hour  and  gave  the  Secretary 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  the  reaction  of  at  least  one 
member  of  this  large  organization  to  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

The  daily  routine  of  correspondence,  filing,  recording  changes 
of  address  and  additions  to  the  mailing  list  is  augmented  by 
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frequent  trips  to  the  Post  Office  for  the  purpose  of  despatching 
slides,  Flower  Show  equipment,  medals,  booklets  and  the  like, 
trips  to  the  bank,  the  keeping  of  a  double  entry  set  of  books  con- 
sisting of  cash  book,  ledger,  journal  and  membership  recording 
book  necessitating  a  monthly  Trial  Balance,  the  typing  and 
mailing  of  notices  to  Presidents  and  Committees,  the  frequent 
preparation  and  typing  of  reports,  the  circularizing  of  the 
membership  six  times  a  year  for  the  Bulletin  and  frequently 
for  other  purposes,  constant  revision  of  the  mailing  list  and  the 
preparation  of  new  lists  for  the  addressographing  machine,  the 
packing  and  despatching  of  the  Bulletin  envelopes  and  many 
other  duties  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  recorded  in  a  brief 
report. 

The  monthly  Directors'  meetings  require  the  sending  of 
advance  notices  to  each  Director,  the  preparation  of  an  Agenda 
for  the  President  and  a  Financial  Report  for  the  Treasurer,  the 
collection  of  all  letters,  documents,  etc.,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  the  typing  of  such  material  as  is  submitted  in  longhand 
and  the  taking  of  stenographic  notes  of  the  meeting  which  are 
subsequently  transcribed,  revised,  condensed  and  re-written  and 
copies  made  and  sent  to  each  Director  who  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  for  her  files,  and 
finally  the  minutes  are  copied  into  the  loose  leaf  book  which  con- 
stitutes the  official  record  of  the  Directors'  meetings  of  The 
Garden  Club  op  America.  Virtually  an  entire  day  is  devoted 
to  the  meeting,  as  the  preparation  for  it  and  the  actual  meeting, 
consume  the  entire  morning,  and  the  afternoon  is  usually  spent 
in  taking  care  of  the  various  requests  made  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Secretary  after  the  meeting,  noting  the  matters  voted  upon 
at  the  meeting  and  writing  the  necessary  letters  and  memoranda 
for  those  Directors  who  were  authorized  to  do  specific  things. 
Another  day  is  required  for  the  drafting,  revising  and  typing 
in  final  form  of  the  minutes  and  mailing  them  to  the  Directors. 

An  example  of  the  detail  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
accurate  records  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
individual  members  is  shown  in  the  statement  that  twenty-three 
specific  acts  are  required  of  the  Secretary  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  member,  from  the  initial  inquiry  of  the  applicant  through 
the  stages  of  correspondence,  filing,  book-keeping  and  recording 
to  the  final  placing  of  the  name  on  the  mailing-list  and  financial 
records  of  the  organization,  and  this  is  only  one  item  among 
many  involving  as  much  detail. 

Committee  meetings  are  held  at  the  Central  Office  averaging 
one  a  week,  and  bringing  usually  from  three  to  seven  persons 
in  attendance.  Chairs  must  be  placed  for  their  use,  frequently 
the  Secretary  is  asked  to  check  up  certain  facts  from  the  files 
and  sometimes  notices  and  memoranda  are  dictated.  As  the 
meetings  consume  from  one  to  two  hours,  and  sometimes  longer, 
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this  means  the  Secretary's  time  is  thus  diverted  from  other 
channels.  In  addition,  assistance  is  constantly  given  to  Com- 
mittee Chairmen,  including  stenographic  work  and  typing,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  the  sending  of  notices  to  committee 
members  and  other  service  rendered. 

When  slides  are  ordered  for  Club  meetings  they  must  be 
carefully  packed  and  dispatched  by  the  Executive  Secretary, 
a  bill  sent  for  their  rental  and  when  they  are  returned  they 
must  be  unpacked,  inspected  and  replaced.  Often  it  is  necessary 
completely  to  re-sort  them,  which  requires  valuable  time. 

Tradespeople  must  be  interviewed,  supplies  ordered  and  dis- 
posed of  and  the  office  kept  up  to  date  in  equipment  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  stands. 

The  ever-broadening  functions  of  the  Central  Office  are  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  organization 
in  the  course  of  one  year  and  its  usefulness  not  alone  to  its  own 
community  but  to  the  entire  country. 

Gertrude  Oldaker. 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  Garden  Club  op  America  can  never  be  stronger  than  Secretary's 
its  individual  members.    "We  ask  you  to  make  a  special  point  of  Report 
carrying  back  to  your  members  what  its  activities  are.     Oppor- 
tunity is  constantly  knocking  at  our  door  and  we  want  to  be 
able  to  meet  it,  and  for  this  we  need  your  help — the  help  and  co- 
operation of  each  individual  member. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Flower  Show  Equipment 
which  can  be  explained  to  you  after  the  meeting  by  Mrs.  Hill. 
We  have  here  samples  of  the  various  parts  of  the  equipment  and 
a  descriptive  circular,  and  the  sets  can  be  obtained  through  the 
Central  Office. 

May  I  also  call  to  your  attention  the  little  booklets,  Pro- 
nunciation of  Plant  Names,  which  we  have  here  for  sale  at  $1.00 
a  copy  ?  Having  learned  that  it  permits  us  to  go  back  to  our  old 
pronunciation  of  ' '  Gladiolus, ' '  I  feel  that  I  can  heartily  endorse 
the  book. 

Some  of  you  have  seen  the  caricature  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Life  of  a  roadside  tree  in  bloom,  and  then  a  second  picture 
showing  it  stripped  bare,  and  underneath  the  words  "Ain't 
Nature  beautiful. ' '  Both  Mrs.  Iselin  and  I  saw  it  and  permission 
was  obtained  of  the  Life  Publishing  Company  to  have  500  copies 
reproduced  on  posters.  We  added  the  words  which  have  been 
a  slogan  of  the  Roadside  Committee,  ' '  Spare  the  Roadside  Trees, 
please!"  These  posters  are  here  and  each  President  is  asked 
to  take  ten,  to  be  placed  in  the  Post  Offices  and  Schools.  These 
posters  are  Mrs.  Iselin 's  gift  and  it  is  her  wish  that  they  be 
distributed,  so  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Francis  King  was  asked,  some  time  ago,  to  help  the    • 
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Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  get  out  a  garden  lecture  for 
use  by  the  members  of  the  Federation  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  the  benefit  of  education  in  gardening.  I  felt  that  the 
opportunity  and  privilege  of  sharing  what  we  have  with  others 
should  not  be  overlooked.  With  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  we  can  reach  many  women,  and  the  beauty  of  this  country 
eventually  will  depend  upon  the  beauty  of  the  small  towns. 
Mr.  Fletcher  Steele  has  been  asked  to  prepare  the  lecture  and 
slides  and  we  hope  in  this  way  to  reach  thousands  of  women  in 
this  country.  The  lecture  will  be  named  ' '  The  Way  to  the  Good 
Small  Garden." 

Another  important  matter  is  the  Flower  Show  next  year. 
You  will  all  remember  the  miniature  gardens  and  the  interest 
which  they  created.  What  we  want  to  do  this  year  is  to  have  a 
standard  plot  with  a  typical  house  and  a  typical  garage  and 
have  it  planned  to  a  scale  and  developed  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  miniature  gardens  were  last  year.  Hundreds  of 
people  passed  by  and  saw  those  little  gardens.  Think  of  the 
influence  which  these  suburban  plots  will  spread  throughout  the 
country!  They  will  teach  people  how  to  place  their  houses  and 
plant  their  gardens  and  I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  did  so  well 
last  year  and  helped  so  much  in  planning  the  miniature  gardens 
will  be  inspired  to  go  on  and  help  in  the  same  way  at  the  next 
Flower  Show. 

Harriet  Pratt, 

Secretary. 

Report         Mrs.  Rand  presented  the  Treasurer's  Report  covering  the 
of  the  period  from  May  5,  1921,  to  May  31,  1922,  as  follows: 

TREASURER  Balance  May  5,  1921 $  5,270.25 

EECEIPTS. 
Membership  clues: 

Member  Clubs,  1921-22    $6,003.00 

Member  Clubs,  1920-21 178.00 

Members-at-Large,    1921-22     387.50 

Members-at-Large,    1920-21    40.00 

Initiation   Fees,    Members-at-Large,    1921-22 135.00 

Assessments,  Member  Clubs,  1921-22    1,572.50 

Bulletin    Subscriptions    345.50 

Contributions : 

Sundry   $        7.50 

Transferred   from   Horticultural    Quaran- 
tine   Committee    100.00 

107.50 

Horticultural   Quarantine   Committee   Contributions.  .  .  .         25.00 

Horticultural  Medal  Committee,  sale  of  medals 93.25 

Slides   Committee,   fees   for   slides    64.25 

Flower   Show   Committee    664.80 

Medal  of  Honorary  Award    643.38 

Interest   on   Bank   Deposits    123.24 

Sale  of  Flower  Show  Equipment   18.00 

Sale  of  Filing  Boxes   5.00 

Sale  of   Color   Cards    1.00 
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Eef  unds : 

Telephone    $        5.00 

Bank  Exchange    .10 

Office    Supplies,    Horticultural    Society.  .         21.59 

26.69 

Total  Eeceipts    $10,433.61 

$15,703.86 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Bulletin   Editorial    Expense    $4,627.98 

Conference   Expense    100.00 

Horticultural  Medal  Award  Committee   Expense 191.85 

Horticultural  Quarantine   Committee: 

Transferred    to    Chairman    $1,176.00 

Transferred    to    General    Contributions..       100.00 

1,276.00 

Flower   Show   Committee   Expense    639.77 

Office  Equipment   324.04 

Office  Supplies   241.72 

Medal  of  Honorary  Award    875.00 

Printing   and   Multigraphing    Expense    603.33 

Postage     398.48 

Eent     758.33 

Secretarial    Services    1,942.63 

Slides    Committee    Expense     69.65 

Visiting  Garden  Committee  Expense    3.50 

Telephone    95.23 

General   Expense    , 336.39 

Clerical   Services    126.52 

Eefund,  Over-payment  of  Assessment.  16.00 

Total   Disbursements    $12,626.42 

Balance  May  31,  1922: 

Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company $3,071.33 

Petty    Cash    6.11 

$  3,077.44 

$15,703.86 

The  President  explained  that  the  reason  why  the  Financial 
Eeport  showed  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  this  time  is  because 
the  Club  has  been  operating  on  the  standing  balance  left  over 
from  prior  years  when  there  was  no  Central  Office  to  maintain 
as  the  expense  was  met  by  the  Secretary.  She  further  explained 
that  the  balance  on  hand  would  carry  the  organization  about  to 
July  first,  when  the  annual  dues  would  again  be  payable  and 
would  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of  the  organization 
for  a  time. 

Mrs.  McKnight,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  presented  the 
following  report: 

In  presenting  my  Annual  Report  I  shall  try  to  be  brief,  Bulletin 
knowing  how  interesting  the  program  is  for  the  morning.    Mrs.  rEPOrt 
Eand  has  covered  our  expense  report  in  hers  so  thoroughly  that 
you  already  have  an  idea  of  our  prosperity — or  poverty — depend- 
ing on  whether  you  are  optimistic  or  pessimistic  over  the  need 
of  a  Bulletin. 
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Since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  six  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  have  been  issued,  that  is, 
from  May,  1921  to  May,  1922,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
Bulletins  have  been  sent  out.  The  expense  of  printing  and 
mailing  the  six  issues,  with  secretarial  service  and  postage  in 
the  Sewickley  office  has  been  $4,500.00 — and  with  the  high  prices 
which  still  prevail  in  the  printing  and  paper  world,  we  cannot 
see  any  way  to  make  a  cut  in  cost.  The  question  therefore  is,  IS 
the  Bulletin  worth  this  expense  to  you  ? 

A  great  many  people  feel  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  in 
not  advertising  ourselves — (and  please  don't  confuse  this  with 
taking  advertisements  for  the  Bulletin).  And  one  individual 
said  to  me  not  long  ago,  "If  you  nine  ladies  would  solicit  out- 
side subscriptions  for  the  Bulletin,  you'd  make  a  horrible  lot 
of  money."  Personally  I  should  like  to  have  a  "public"  out- 
side the  Garden  Club  lists.  We  could  profitably  care  for  five- 
hundred  such  non-member  subscriptions,  and  as  Mrs.  Brewster 
once  said,  such  subscribers  need  not  be  approached  and  "plead 
ingly  solicited, "—but  "judiciously  and  genteelly  permitted  to 
subscribe" — a  subtle  difference.  You  see,  Members  of  Member 
Clubs  do  not  pay  subscriptions,  their  annual  dues  to  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  entitles  them  to  the  Bulletin, — it  is  out- 
side subscriptions  I  am  talking  about. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  in  detail  the  process  of  assemb- 
ling one  Bulletin,  from  the  time  (months  ahead  of  the  publica- 
tion) when  we  begin  writing  for  special  articles,  contributions 
on  desired  subjects,  etc.,  on  to  their  ultimate  arrival.  Then 
begins  the  verification  of  plant  names — we  often  have  to  refer 
to  Bailey  thirty  times  in  one  article,  and  the  counting  of  the 
number  of  words  used.  Also  spelling  sometimes  .must  be 
corrected  and  if  a  mistake  slips  through  our  fingers  we  have  to 
answer  a  great  many  letters  asking  why  we  spelled  Acacia 
with  three  C's  instead  of  two — this  takes  time.  The  Bulletin 
contributions  usually  come  in  bunches  and  often  they  must  be 
cut  not  only  because  they  may  infringe  upon  space  allotted  to 
something  else,  but  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  gain 
one,  two  or  three  lines  in  pasting  the  Dummy  and  something 
must  be  sacrificed.  If  there  are  any  contributors  in  this  audience 
who  have  felt  grieved  that  their  work  was  mutilated,  do  please 
remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  fit  all  this  mass  of  material  into 
the  sixty-four  pages  of  one  issue  and  thus  keep  within  our  two- 
cent  limit.  After  the  verification  and  counting  comes  proof- 
reading and  cutting  and  fitting  and  pasting  the  Dummy  and 
then  more  proof-reading,  and  finally  the  page-proof  must  be 
gone  over  almost  with  a  microscope  and  because  I  am  not  a  real 
editor,  my  "business  day"  is  any-one 's  day;  there  are  a  million 
interruptions  and  the  telephone  rings  incessantly.  And  when 
the  finished  Bulletin  appears,  it  looks  so  little  and  simple,  so 
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neat,  modest  and  unassuming  that  I  think  you  may  not  realize 
what  days  of  work  it  represents,  multiply  it  by  six  and  it  be- 
comes weeks. 

The  Bulletin  is  mailed  on  the  15th  of  the  months  of  May, 
July,  September,  November,  January  and  March.  This  year  I 
hope  we  can  print  our  Annual  Reports  of  Member  Clubs  in  the 
January  issue,  and  in  regard  to  these  reports  Mrs.  Pratt  has 
made  a  very  good  suggestion  of  which  details  will  be  sent  in  the 
early  autumn  to  all  Club  Presidents. 

Commencing  with  the  September  number  the  Bulletin  will 
contain  an  index  of  the  principal  articles  and  September  will 
also  include  a  "surprise"  for  you  which  I  think  you  will  find 
most  interesting  and  enlightening  as  showing  what  the  Garden 
Club  op  America  stands  for  at  the  present  time  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  has  grown  since  its  inception. 

The  New  York  office  and  the  Sewiekley  office  are  each  the 
proud  possessors  of  a  complete  file  of  the  Bulletin  since  its 
beginning.  There  may  be  some  who  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  keep  this  precious  magazine,  but  if  they  could  see  the 
charming  little  books  which  have  been  bound  for  the  New  York 
office,  I  think  many  would  begin  right  away  to  hoard.  The 
complete  file  makes  four  such  books  and  I  am  quite  serious  in 
saying  that  they  are  extremely  valuable — and  make  fascinating 
reading. 

The  Executive  Board  has  presented  the  editorial  office  with 
the  new  five  volume  edition  of  Bailey's  Encyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture, and  future  editors  will  feel  grateful  as  I  do  for  this 
help. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal  and  read  out  names  of  the 
Member  Clubs  who  have  not  responded  to  our  request  for 
contributions,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  one  of  the 
Bulletin  departments  called  News  and  Views  is  entirely 
dependent  on  subject  matter  received  from  you  as  Members.  It 
was  planned  for  this  purpose  and  if  we  do  not  have  correspond- 
ence and  contributions  from  the  various  Clubs,  this  department 
of  necessity  resolves  itself  into  a  duplication  of  the  others.  Each 
Garden  Club  is  supposed  to  have  a  Bulletin  "Correspondent." 
"Would  it  not  be  possible  for  this  correspondent  to  be  a  little 
more  active  in  the  future  so  that  each  Club  will  be  represented 
— even  if  it  is  only  with  a  few  lines — in  at  least  one  of  the  six 
issues  which  comprise  our  Bulletin  year?  Of  course  I  realize 
that  sometimes  material  has  been  sent  in  which  we  have  not  used ; 
this  is  due  to  lack  of  space,  or  it  may  be  a  duplication  of  some- 
thing recently  published.  As  the  Bulletin  is  altogether  yours, 
we  earnestly  try  to  print  all  the  Garden  Club  news  sent  in;  we 
want  everybody  to  be  interested  so  that  in  the  future  we  may 
make  that  "horrible  lot  of  money"  which  was  suggested  to  me 
for  the  Garden  Club  op  America. 
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In  closing  I  should  like  to  make  public  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  of  the  editorial  staff.  We  could  not  have  a  more 
interested,  hard-working  and  clever  group  of  women— they  have 
made  Mrs.  Hill's  and  my  task  a  very  delightful  one. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions, presented  the  following  report : 
Admissions         The  Admissions   Committee  has  met   only    twice    since  its 
Committee  creation.     As  its  members  are  in  widely  separated  localities,  it 
is  difficult  to  come  together  more  frequently. 

The  first  action  of  the  Committee  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  sending  of  a  questionnaire  to  each  Member  Club  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  asking  for  its  definition  of  Member- 
ship. Of  the  fifty-two  Clubs,  then  in  the  Federation,  forty 
answered  and  on  these  answers  were  based  the  Admissions  Ruling 
which  the  Committee  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Directors 
at  the  Autumn  Meeting.  These  Rulings  were  confirmed  by  the 
voting  body  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  are  at  present 
the  standard  by  which  Clubs  desiring  admission  are  judged. 
They  also  apply  to  Membership  at  Large. 

Since  October  16th,  1921,  thirty-seven  Members  at  Large 
have  been  admitted  and  at  present  three  Clubs  are  to  be 
presented.  These  Clubs  have  been  visited  by  two  members  of 
the  Admissions  Committee  who  have  carefully  considered  them 
in  relation  to  the  principal  qualifications  for  admission  into  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  that  is  to  say;  the  quality  of  their 
gardens,  the  knowledge  and  interest  in  good  gardening  evinced 
by  the  members,  their  accomplishment  as  a  Club  and  the  general 
acceptability  of  the  personnel  of  a  Club. 

As  our  object  is  to  create,  in  time,  a  beautiful  America,  we 
hope  that  by  raising  our  standard  we  may  encourage  Clubs  to 
feel  that  entrance  into  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  a  goal 
to  be  attained,  not  only  for  what  we  may  give  them  but  for  what 
they  may  contribute  to  us.  In  other  words,  to  establish  a  perfect 
relationship  the  benefit  should  be  mutual. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Farwell,  Chairman  of  the  Wild  Flower  Com- 
mittee, presented  the  following  report : 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  he 
said :  ' '  After  working  for  the  cause  of  conservation  for  nearly 
forty  years  at  last  I  am  beginning  to  see  results."    If  the  man 
who  gave  us  Yellowstone  Park  after  forty  years  of  discourage- 
ment can  see  results,  we  are  facing  a  very  encouraging  prospect 
for  the  future. 
Wild         The  New  England  Zone  with  Mrs.   Crosby,   chairman,  has 
Flower  started  a  strong  educational  campaign,  beginning  with  an  exhibit 
Committee  at  the  recent  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Show,  at  which  many 
of  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Native   Plants,   of  which   she   is    President,    were    distributed. 
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Illustrated  lectures  have  been  given  to  various  groups  with  the 
result  of  an  increased  membership  in  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Native  Plants.  This  society  has  annual  sustaining 
members  who  pay  one  dollar  or  more  yearly.  They  in  return 
are  entitled  to  the  leaflets  of  the  Society.  The  Junior  members 
purchase  a  button  and  have  no  dues.  The  Society .  for  the 
Protection  of  Native  Plants  is  working  with  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  and  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  and  this  practical  combining  for  the  same  work  leads  us 
to  hope  for  a  better  cooperation  between  similar  organizations 
and  the  Garden  Club  op  America  in  other  sections.  A  move 
toward  this  has  already  begun. 

At  the  recent  Palisades  Park  Conference  nearly  thirty  organ- 
izations were  represented,  all  delegates  coming  there  for  the 
same  purpose,  namely,  to  forward  Conservation  and  to  extend 
the  out-door  parks  of  America.  Ten  members  of  our  Garden 
Club  were  present  at  this  conference  and  we  hope  the  number 
may  be  doubled  next  year.  A  report  of  the  conference  will  be 
published  in  the  Bulletin. 

We  plan  to  develop  a  Conservation  Motion  Picture  and  have 
already  been  promised  its  circulation  throughout  all  theatres  in 
the  country. 

We  are  advocating  a  National  Conservation  Day  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  formed  at  the  conference  to  consider  how  it  should 
best  be  brought  before  Congress.  Arbor  Day  was  included  in 
this  resolution  for  a  National  holiday.  If  the  people,  through 
appropriate  education  and  special  opportunities  to  use  the  parks, 
develop  a  greater  sense  of  interest  and  appreciation  of  nature,  a 
sentiment  might  be  created  towards  a  general  conservation 
program  for  the  whole  United  States. 

We  are  anxious  to  standardize  our  lists  and  the  information 
we  are  trying  to  disseminate,  and  we  mean  to  develop  a  manual 
or  series  of  manuals  for  general  use.  One  of  these  booklets  is 
being  prepared  this  summer  and  others  will  follow.  We  ask  that 
any  original  plays  or  pageants  of  this  sort  be  sent  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  to  show  how  far  reaching  the  sympathy  in  our 
movement  has  gone  and  how  it  is  beginning  to  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  commercial  interests,  I  want  to  report  the  step 
that  the  leading  florist  of  Boston  has  taken.  After  July  first, 
Carbone  &  Company,  of  Boston,  will  discontinue  the  sale  of 
Laurel,  Ground  Pine  and  Arbutus,  saying  that  he  is  doing  this 
to  assist  the  conservation  movement  of  the  country.  On  speak- 
ing of  this  to  a  leading  Chicago  florist,  Ernest  Witherbee,  he  at 
once  said  he  would  follow  the  lead  of  Carbone  &  Company.  If 
our  members  will  cite  these  instances  as  examples  of  a  courag- 
eous stand  of  two  fine  firms,  we  believe  the  list  can  be  increased 
indefinitely. 

The  chairman  of  the  WTild  Flower  Committee  wishes  to  thank 
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the  many,  many  Garden  Club  Members  who  are  helping  the 
National  Committee  and  it  is  with  deep  appreciation  of  their 
faithfulness  that  she  adds  her  "thank  you"  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee. 

Bill-board         The  President  stated  that  Mrs.  L.  Dean  Holden,  Chairman 

Menace  of  the  Bill-board  Menace  Committee,  had  planned  to  attend  the 

Committee  Annual  Meeting  and  present  her  report,  but  at  the  last  moment 

had  suffered  an  accident  which  had  prevented  her  attendance. 

The  report  of  that  committee,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Holden,  was 

read  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the  following  form: 

Madame  President,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Members  of  the  Garden  Clubs : 

A  warning  from  Mrs.  Sloan  that  brevity  is  necessary  was 
probably  timely,  for  the  Bill-board  Menace  subject  is  so  vast  in 
its  possibilities,  the  entire  time  of  this  meeting  might  be  menaced 
as  our  beautiful  highways  are. 

In  looking  back  over  the  year  I  have  held  this  chairmanship 
it  is  very  discouraging  to  note  how  little  has  been  accomplished, 
that  is  in  results  the  records  of  which  may  be  filed  away  as 
finished,  but  it  seems  impossible  as  yet  to  do  this  work  very 
definitely.  Agitation  has  been  our  Avatchword  and  Legislation 
our  goal.  The  first  word  we  have  followed  by  sending  out  to  all 
Member  Clubs,  a  letter  in  the  form  of  a  questionnaire ;  this  was 
done  in  November.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  here  as 
the  Club  Members  are  doubtless  familiar  with  that  letter.  As 
many  of  the  clubs  do  not  hold  any  winter  meetings  not  many 
answers  were  received  before  this  spring.  It  is  somewhat  gratify- 
ing to  have  heard  from  about  one-third  of  the  clubs — expressing 
their  interest  in  this  question  and  willingness  to  form  committees 
to  investigate  local  conditions  and  report  them  to  us.  The 
answers  have  been  widely  divergent  as  to  views — some  very  en- 
couraging in  outlook,  others  profoundly  depressing.  May  I 
urge  that  all  the  clubs  answer  our  letter  giving  us  as  many 
suggestions  as  possible. 

The  second  word  and  probably  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  reached  by  that  slowest  of  all  processes — the 
education  of  public  opinion.  It  is  distinctly  encouraging  to  be 
informed  that  Massachusetts  has  declared  it  constitutional  to 
restrict  or  exclude  highway  advertising  under  certain  conditions, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  Great  Barrington  to  take  the  action 
it  has  recently  of  complete  control  of  all  objectionable  bill- 
boards. On  the  other  hand  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Bill-board  Menace  Committee  of  "The  Denver  Garden  Club" 
writes  us  Colorado  has  declared  unconstitutional  all  restraint 
of  roadside  advertising,  therefore  the  efforts  of  her  club  have 
proved  of  little  avail  beyond  the  probable  good  to  be  accom- 
plished from  propaganda. 
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In  order  to  gain  any  headway  in  legislation  it  will  require 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  organizations  interested  in  preserving 
and  developing  the  natural  beauties  of  our  country,  otherwise  it 
will  be  a  vastly  expensive  operation — the  first  is  possible  and 
may  best  be  accomplished  by  a  nation-wide  society,  the  members 
of  which  paying  nominal  dues,  may  cover  necessary  expenses. 
This  method  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  and  it 
is  hoped  a  meeting  may  be  held  this  autumn  in  New  York  to 
thoroughly  investigate  this  matter. 

The  second  point,  expense,  is  rather  terrifying  when  we 
consider  the  apparently  limitless  wealth  of  the  bill-board 
interests.  It  is  reported  that  forty-four  million  dollars  were 
paid  out  in  advertising  last  year. 

In  March  a  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  at  the  Town  Hall, 
organized  by  "The  Municipal  Art  Association."  Our  commit- 
tee was  invited  to  participate  but  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  deemed  unwise,  for  two  reasons — first,  this  meeting  was 
called  to  discuss  the  abuse  of  city  advertising,  whereas  our  work 
for  the  present  at  least,  must  be  confined  to  rural  conditions. 
Second,  the  bill-board  interests  were  asked  to  join  and  debate 
the  subject.  A  majority  of  our  committee  feeling  this  might 
injure  rather  than  assist  our  cause,  we  withdrew. 

The  commercial  advertisers  attended  in  large  numbers  and 
their  clever  but  shameless  speaker,  in  his  argument  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  created  so  much  excitement  the  meeting  was 
finally  adjourned  in  disorder.  It  was  obvious  our  decision  had 
been  a  correct  one. 

Although  it  is  a  long  road  to  success  in  this  work  we  must 
not  lose  our  way  in  pessimism,  but  feel  there  are  more  invisible 
but  none  the  less  real  sign  posts  pointing  toward  the  beautifying 
of  our  highways,  than  there  are  sign  boards  to  mar  them. 

Before  ending  this  report  may  I  take  the  chance  that  some 
of  the  members  have  not  seen  this  all-too-true  article  taken  from 
a  recent  copy  of  Life. 

"See  America  First" 

' '  Twenty-eight  miles  to  the  Hotel  Wilmerding. "  ' '  Bull  Durham. ' ' 
"Burrow's  Eustless  Screens — All  Cities."  "Pictures  Ahead — Kodak  as 
you  go."  "Bull  Durham."  "Try  Peppo-Cola — the  Enemy  of  Thirst." 
"Twenty-two  miles  to  the  Hotel  Wilmerding."  " Chesterfields— I '11  Say 
They  Satisfy!"  "That  Good  Gulf  Gasoline."  "Picture  Ahead— Kodak 
as  you  go. "  "  Sehenek  's  Mandrake  Liver  Pills. "  "  Bull  Durham. ' ' 
"Put  Your  Best  Effort  Into  Everything  You  do  Today "—" Botary  Club 
Members. "  "  Blue  Label  Ketchup. "  "  You  are  now  entering  the  town 
of  Milchville  where  the  first  trolley  ear  in  America  was  built.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  car 's  first  trip  that  Sitting  Bull  arose  and  offered  his 
seat  to  a  lady — Goodrich's  History  of  America."  "Gorton's  Boneless 
Codfish. "  "  You  Fought  for  your  Country- — Now  Work  for  it. ' ' — Botary 
Club  Members. "  "  Bull  Durham. ' '     Eleven  Miles  to  the  Hotel  Wilmerding. 

Does  this  not  cause  us  to  feel  we  can  redouble  our  efforts 
to  fight  this  growing  menace? 
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Mrs.   Oakleigh  Thorne,   Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Gardens 

Committee,  presented  the  following  report : 

Visiting         This  Committee  begs  to  report  that  3,364  copies  of  the  second 

Gardens  list  of  Gardens  was  sent  to  the  President  for  distribution  on  the 

Committee  fourth  of  April,  1922.     Again  we  express  our  thanks  to  the 

Garden  Owners  and  the  Presidents  for  their  generosity,  their 

interest  and  their  collaboration,  without  which  the  list  could 

never  have  come  into  existence.     The  list  is  now  supposed  to  be 

in  such  condition  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  new  issue  at 

anytime  within  the  near  future.     This  does  not  mean,  however, 

that    Garden    Owners    are    deprived    of    the    ability  to  notify 

members  of  any  necessary  changes.    To  effect  all  changes  it  will 

only  be  necessary  to  notify  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and 

the  desired  changes  will  be  made  by  means  of  pasters  sent  out 

through  the  next  Bulletin. 

This  committee  suggests  to  the  members  the  possibility  of 
delightful  garden  tours  during  the  summer  as  the  Garden  Clubs 
are  easily  located  by  means  of  the  usual  automobile  touring 
maps  and  your  list  locates  the  gardens. 

The  scope  of  our  work  has  been  enlarged  this  year  through 
collaboration  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  an  at- 
tempt to  have  foreign  gardens  listed  for  our  membership  has 
been  met  in  a  very  friendly  spirit. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  Steele,  Chairman  of  the  Color  Chart  Committee, 
exhibited  a  Color  Chart,  explaining  its  use.    He  said,  in  part : 

"The  Color  Chart  Committee  Report  leaves  me  nothing  to 
do  but  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  to  you  before  and 
describe  the  actual  use  of  the  Color  Chart.  Mrs.  Francis  King- 
conceived  the  idea  a  long  time  ago  that  in  matching  color  a 
descriptive  chart  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  accuracy. 
The  reason  is  that  we  probably  do  not  all  see  the  same  color 
wnen  we  '-'see  red,"  but  there  is  a  similarity  of  vision  so  that 
we  can  work  up  some  standard.  The  only  chart  accessible  to  us 
today  is  the  Ridgway  Chart  which  1  have  recommended  in  the 
Bulletin  and  urged  everybody  to  use." 

Mr.  Steele  then  turned  to  the  chart  and  pointed  out  the 
colors — red  in  the  center,  violet  to  the  right  and  yellow  to  the 
left.  He  took  a  peony  and  placed  it  near  the  chart  and  match- 
ing its  color  with  the  chart  explained  that  the  color  reflected 
was  'red  toward  purple,"  and  that,  in  usins  the  color  chart- 
book,  one  selects  the  color  in  the  book  nearest  the  flower  to  be 
matched,  which  is  both  named  and  numbered  in  the  book.  One 
can  either  follow  the  system  there  outlined  or  use  an  original 
system  of  names — for  example,  if  desired,  one  could  select  a 
color  and  call  it  "President  Sloan  Pink"  or  "Secretary  Pratt 
Purple."  He  took  a  poppy  and  indicated  its  color  as  from 
the  red  toward  the  orange. 
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He  spoke  of  the  color  chart  cards  which  are  obtainable  at 
the  Central  Office  and  urged  the  cooperation  of  the  members 
in  their  use,  saying  he  had  definite  assurance  from  one  or  two 
members  that  they  would  submit  a  certain  number  of  cards  to 
his  committee  and  he  hoped  his  plea  would  bring  a  wide 
response.  The  committee  propose  to  collect  these  cards  and  soon- 
er or  later  to  publish  the  data  thus  compiled  in  the  Bulletin. 
either  through  the  various  issues  or  perhaps  in  a  separate  sup- 
plement, making  this  information  available  to  every  member. 

Mr.  Steele  explained  that  the  committee  has  charted  336 
plants.  They  are  now  working  on  Roses.  They  have  advised 
with  plant  societies,  nurseries  and  individuals  and  have  succeed- 
ed in  arousing  considerable  interest.  Forty  charts  have  been 
sold  to  members. 

Mr.  Steele  stated  that  he  could  get  the  Ridgway  Chart  $2.00 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  purchased  at  the  book  shops  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  obtain  it  for  members  requesting  it. 

He  finished  with  an  earnest  plea  for  the  help  of  all  the 
members  in  compiling  this  information,  urging  them  to  obtain 
the  books  and  cards,  chart  the  colors  and  send  in  the  material  to 
his  committee,  so  that  it  might  be  ultimately  shared  with  all  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin. 

Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Trade  Relations,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Relations  is  cooperating  with  cor-  Trade 
responding  committees  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Relations 
Architects,  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  and  the 
Ornamental  Growers  Association.     Our  chief  objects  at  present 
are: 

First.  To  eliminate  the  giving  or  acceptance  of  commissions 
to  gardeners.  If  this  evil  could  be  stamped  out  we  should  indeed 
justify  our  existence. 

Second.  Standardization  of  sizes  and  grades  of  nursery 
stock  and  the  desirability  of  making  a  draft  of  specifications. 
For  instance,  when  you  order  a  standard  lilac  you  may  receive 
simply  an  ordinary  lilac  which  has  had  the  lower  branches  cut 
off.  The  nurserymen  are  trying  to  work  out  a  vocabulary  to 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  know  how  to  get  what  we  want. 

Third.     Standardization  of  prices. 

Fourth.  Uniformity  in  the  matter  of  discounts  allowed  by 
nursery  men  to  clients  of  landscape  gardeners. 

Fifth.  Modification  of  the  law  on  administrative  methods 
governing  the  importation  of  plants.  The  nurserymen  are  in 
favor  of  the  embargo  on  foreign  plants  but  object  to  state 
quarantines  and  embargos. 

A  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  obligations  which  are 
normally  implied  by  the  placing  and  acceptance  of  an  order  for 
nursery  stock  in  the  absence  of  specific  stipulation  to  some  other 
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effect  has  been  adopted  by  these  other  associations  and  should, 
I  think,  be  printed  in  onr  magazine  and  discussed  at  our  next 
meeting  -with  a  view  to  adoption. 

Mrs.  Francis  King,  Chairman  of  the  Emily  D.  Renwick  Medal 
Committee,  presented  the  following  report : 
Emily  D.         Your   committee   for   the   Emily   D.    Remvick   Medal   takes 
Renwick  peculiar  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  as  the  candidate  for  this 
Medal  honor  for  the  year  1921,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  of  the  Short 
Committee  Hills  Garden  Club.     We  quote  from  the  letter  in  which  that 
1922   Club  presented  Mrs.   Stout's  name  to  the   committee.     "Mrs. 
Stout's  work  in  Dahlia  cultivation  and    hybridization    is  well 
known.     During  the  past  year  she  has  perfected  the  hybridiza- 
tion of  many  Dahlias  which  have  been  awarded  certificates  by 
the  American  Dahlia  Society  and  named.     Among  them  are: 
Mexican  Beauty,  a  hybrid  cactus;  Penelope  Tan  Princess,  also 
a  hybrid  cactus;  and  Westhope,  a  decorative  Dahlia.     Beside 
lecturing  on  the  subject  before  many  societies  and  garden  clubs, 
Mrs.    Stout    has    written    numerous    articles  for    horticultural 
publications.    In  addition  to  this  work,  Mrs.  Stout  has  designed 
the  Horticultural  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  a 
most  artistic  and  charming  work,  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Numismatic   Society,   as   an 
example  of  American  medallic  art." 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  in  September  and  October 
Mrs.  Stout  took  no  less  than  six  medals  for  her  Dahlias ;  and  we 
know  that  her  notable  book,  The  Amateur's  Book  of  the  Dahlia, 
was  written  and  accepted  by  the  publishers  during  this  past 
year  also. 

With  affectionate  pride  in  the  rare  service  to  American 
horticulture  of  this  member  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  we 
recommend  that  the  Emily  D.  Renwick  Medal,  that  medal  which 
was  the  gift  of  this  very  club  to  the  Garden  Club  of  America, 
be  now  bestowed  upon  its  distinguished  member,  Mrs.  Stout. 

Your  committee  would  remind  you  that  now  is  the  accepted 
time  for  sending  in  the  names  of  candidates  to  Mrs.  Gage, 
secretary  to  the  committee.  "We  urge  Presidents  of  Clubs  to 
mentally  canvass  their  memberships  at  once,  with  this  award  in 
view.  We  are  eager  for  many  candidates.  It  may  be  that  since 
January,  1922,  there  have  risen  up  in  your  Clubs,  those  fit  to 
receive  it.  Certainly  in  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  there 
will,  there  must,  assert  itself  such  talent,  nay,  perhaps  such 
genius  in  this  wondrous  world  of  flowers  and  gardens  as  will 
bury  the  committee  in  applications.  We  ask  you  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  keep  us  informed  of  such  happy  developments.  And 
once  again,  we  would  mention  our  deep  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  name  for  1921.  that  of  an  original  and  brilliantly  success- 
ful worker  in  and  speaker  and  writer  on  the  Dahlia.  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Stout. 
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(Mrs.  Stout,  to  whom  the  Emily  D.  Ken  wick  Medal  was  then  presented, 
responded  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  appreciation.) 

Mrs.   S.  Edson  Gage,   Chairman  of  the  Slides  Committee,  Slides 
having  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  the  report  prepared  Committee 
by  her  was  read  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  the  following  form : 

At  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Slide 
Committee  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  your  chairman 
reports  a  measurable  increase  in  the  number  of  slides  contributed 
to  the  collection  which  has  now  reached  the  gratifying  total  of 
664. 

The  past  year  has  brought  a  generous  response  from  the 
Member  Clubs,  one  of  which  has  given  eighty-seven  slides,  ail 
of  great  beauty.  To  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia we  are  indebted  for  twelve  slides  of  foreign  gardens,  the 
nucleus  of  a  class  which  it  is  hoped  will  grow  with  much  rapidity 
and  it  is  desired  to  hint  delicately  that  contributions  to  this 
class  will  be  gratefully  welcomed  from  members  going  abroad 
this  summer. 

Since  our  last  annual  report  so  many  of  our  Member  Clubs 
have  used  the  Slides  that  at  times  the  demand  has  been  almost 
more  active  than  our  ability  to  fill  it. 

The  donation  by  Mr.  Walter  Jennings  of  a  lantern,  for  use 
at  the  office,  is  acknowledged  with  much  pleasure. 

Your  chairman  has  of  necessity  been  a  bit  of  a  scold  in 
insisting  upon  the  observance  of  certain  rules  and  must  again 
urge  great  care  in  the  use  and  packing  of  the  Slides  as  well  as 
a  fortnight's  notice  of  any  date  upon  which  they  are  desired. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  brevity  in  our  reports  today,  the 
full  list  of  the  Slide  Collection  to  date  will  appear  in  the  July 
Bulletin  and  we  may  hereby  only  express  our  appreciation  to 
individuals  and  to  Member  Clubs  of  The  Garden  Club  op 
America  for  their  continued  and  most  generous  cooperation. 

It  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  meeting  that  the  slides 
be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  for  a  box  of  approximately  75. 

(Mrs.  Pratt  supplemented  this  report  by  urging  that  new  slides  be 
presented  by  those  who  have  already  given  some,  explaining  that  the  slides 
lectures  are  most  educational  and  instructive.  She  stated  that  Mr.  Walter 
Jennings  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  slides  and  has  given  a  valuable 
collection,  beautifully  colored,  has  encouraged  the  members  of  his  Club  to 
have  slides  made  and  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Slides  Committee 
adding  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  the 
making  and  the  coloring  of  the  slides.) 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Plant 
Societies  Committee,  presented  the  following  report : 

During  the  summer  of  1921  the  Garden  Club  op  America  Special 
presented    its    Silver    Medal    to  shows    of  four  Special  Plant  Plant 
Societies  namely :  The  American  Dahlia,  American  Rose,  Ameri-  Societies 
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can  Peony  and  American  Iris  Societies.  These  were  so  greatly 
appreciated  that  the  Societies  in  turn  cooperated  in  many' ways 
with  the  shows  of  some  of  our  Member  Clubs.  They  have  been 
most  efficient  in  their  activities,  such  as  trial  gardens,  check 
lists  and  bringing  about  elimination  of  duplicates  and  poor 
varieties.  They  have  stood  for  all  for  which  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  stands. 

The  Medal  Awards  Committee  very  wisely  decided  that  it 
should  not  donate  the  medal  to  the  same  Society  for  two  con- 
secutive seasons — with  the  exception  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society,  which  had  already  been  promised  the  medal  this  year. 
Two  societies,  however,  the  Gladiolus  Society  and  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America,  which  have  lain  dormant  for  some 
time,  and  with  a  change  of  officers  have  started  into  renewed 
activity,  are  to  receive  medals  for  their  shows  this  year  at 
Kalamazoo  and  St.  Louis  respectively. 

Your  Committee  feels  that  without  the  Special  Plant  Societies, - 
matters  in  the  Horticultural  world  would  be  chaotic,  so  far  as 
named  varieties,  etc.  are  concerned.  In  European  countries  these 
societies  (of  which  there  are  many  more,,  such  as  Tulip,  Daffodil, 
etc.,  and  which  cooperate  with  ours)  are  affiliated  with  the 
national  horticultural  societies  of  each  country.  Our  Rose 
Society  is  already  working  with  the.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  trial  grounds  at  Arlington  and  the  others 
at  various  State  Experiment  Stations ;  but  when  at  last  our  long 
needed  American  Horticultural  Society  becomes  a  fact,  we  may 
hope  that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  the  Plant  Societies 
may  work  side  by  side  within  its  membership. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Norman  C.  McPherson,  Chairman  of 
the  Flower  Show  and  Medal  Award   Committee,    the    report 
prepared  by  her  was  read  by  Mrs.  Stout,  as  follows : 
tj!  Your  Flower  Show  Committee  functioned  for  the  first  time 

o  when  the  Garden  Club  of  America  cooperated  with  the  Horti- 

cultural Society  of  New  York  at  its  annual  Chrysanthemum 
Show  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  first  week  in 
November.  Nine  Clubs  competed  in  the  Dinner  Table  Decora- 
tion Class.  The  number  of  Clubs  exhibiting  in  the  Hardy 
Chrysanthemum  Contest  was  disappointing,  two  Clubs  compet- 
ing in  the  "outdoor  grown"  and  three  in  the  "indoor."  The 
prize  winners  of  the  Show  are  listed  in  the  January  Bulletin, 
pp.  179  and  180. 

At  the  ninth  Annual  International  Flower  Show  in  New 
York,  in  March,  our  schedule  was  much  more  elaborate  and 
twenty-seven  Member  Clubs  competed  with  a  total  of  fifty-four 
entries.  The  two  classes  for  Table  Decorations  were  very 
popular,  sixteen  Clubs  entering  the  Dinner  Table  Class  and 
twenty-one  the  Luncheon  Class.  The  Japanese  Arrangements 
and    Miniature    Gardens   were    both   innovations,    but    proved 
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promising'  additions.  The  Miniature  Garden  Contest,,  especial- 
ly, excited  great  public  interest.  All  of  its  exhibits  showed  fine 
artistic  conception  and  painstaking  skill  in  execution.  A  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  exhibits  is  contained  in  the  May 
Bulletin,  together  with  a  most  intelligent  discussion  and 
criticism  which  is  very  educational  in  its  scope  and  will  prove 
most  helpful  to  future  exhibitors.  The  prize  winners  of  each 
class  are  iLoted  in  this  review. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  offered 
for  "that  exhibit  which,  through  beauty  of  arrangement,  color 
harmony  and  practical  suggestion,  best  promotes  the  advance 
of  Horticulture  in  America,"  was  awarded  to  Julius  Roehrs  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  for  his  Rock  Garden. 

It  is  recognized  that  considerable  organization  is  necessary 
for  a  successful  show  and  that  systematic  records  and  forms  can 
eliminate  much  arduous  work  and  unnecessary  expense.  There- 
fore, a  Flower  Show  Equipment  has  been  prepared,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  cost  from  our  Executive  Office,  as  fully 
described  in  the  March  Bulletin.  A  list  of  available  judges  for 
flower  shows  is  on  file  at  the  office,  also  the  standards  by  which 
the  best  known  flowers  are  commonly  judged. 

At  a  Directors'  Meeting,  it  was  decided  to  merge  the  Medal 
member  (supposedly)  from  each  Club,  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
Awards  Committee  with  the  Flower  Show  Committee.  During 
last  summer  our  Bronze  Medal  was  offered  by  twelve  Member 
Clubs  at  their  shows  and,  to  date,  for  this  year's  awards,  has 
been  procured  by  five  Clubs.  The -May,  1921,  Bulletin  (page 
33)  contains  the  conditions  under  which  this  Medal  has  been 
previously  awarded.  The  basis  has  been  changed  from  "finest 
exhibit"  to  "that  exhibit  scoring  the  highest  number  of  points." 
It  has  been  decided  to  offer  our  Silver  Medal  to  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  American 
Dahlia  Society,  American  Gladiolus  Society  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America  this  year. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Delia  W.  Marble,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Historic  Gardens,  the  report  of  that  Committee 
was  prepared  and  presented  by  Mrs.  William  W.  Frazier,  Jr.,. 
as  follows :  Historic 

The   Committee   on   Historic   Gardens   is   composed   of   one  Gardens 
pleasure  of  listing  and  describing  the  gardens  in  her  locality 
which  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  old. 

We  have  waited  long  for  your  enthusiastic  support  for  which 
we  yearn  and  hunger.  At  present,  of  the  fifty-four  Member 
Clubs,  only  twenty-eight  have  representatives  on  this  committee. 
Miss  Marble,  the  chairman,  begs  me  to  urge  each  president  to 
appoint  an  historian  who  will  work  and  study  and  help  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  edit  a  book  on  Historic  Gardens  in  America. 
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"We  have  -not  found  any  published  work  as  comprehensive  in 
scope  as  this  venture  of  ours,  which,  we  hope,  may  embrace  the 
gardening  achievements  from  coast  to  coast;  and  I  think  we 
shall  find  that  this  research  will  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  and  botanical  usefulness  of 
gardens,  started  so  long  ago  by  other  thoughtful  men  and  women 
who  loved  their  country,  but  which,  through  neglect,  are  vanish- 
ing from  memory. 

The  material  which  we  have  received  is  surprisingly  good. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  for  you  some  bits  from  the  paper  on 
"Prospect,"  in  Princeton,  which  carries  one  through  two 
centuries  of  diaries  and  records,  from  the  buying  of  the  land 
in  1686  to  the  manner  and  methods  of  setting  out  fruit  and  nut 
trees  in  1780,  and  closes  with  an  account  of  Mrs.  Max  Farrand  's 
work  there  in  our  own  time. 

The  delights  of  Sylvester  Manor  at  Shelter  Island  make  one 
long  to  walk  through  the  box  hedges  enclosing  memories  of  poets 
and  politicians,  ladies  and  lovers,  of  those  almost  forgotten  years. 

The  Cincinnati  gardens  are  cleverly  listed  in  a  more  concise 
form,  with  photographs  inserted  in  the  text. 

Maryland's  contribution  is  in  Baedeker  style,  giving  an 
itinerary  with  roads,  maps,  hotels  and  a  short  history  of  each 
of  the  many  places  to  be  visited;  and  the  Maryland  State  Road 
Commission  offers  to  give  one  hundred  maps  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America.  This  is  useful  for 
the  traveler,  but  we  hope  the  book  will  also  give  pleasure  to  the 
one  who  reads  it  at  home. 

"Will  you  not  collect  the  monographs  of  special  gardens  and 
send  them  to  us?  Many  of  the  old  places  have  been  written  up 
by  their  owners  or  by  Historical  Societies  and  we  depend  on  the 
scattered  members  of  our  Club  to  help  us  collect  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can. 

There  are  many  states  not  represented  in  the  Garden  Club 
op  America  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  among  us  familiar 
with  these  localities,  who  could  give  valuable  information  and 
suggestions.  "We  have  already  the  promise  of  two  members  now 
living  in  the  North,  one  from  Georgia  and  one  from  Tennessee, 
who  will  help  us  gather  information  from  their  home  states. 
Suggestions  may  be  sent  to  me  or  directed  to  Miss  Delia  Marble, 
care  of  the  Central  Office,  who  will  forward  them  to  me. 

Mrs.  Rickey,  of  Cleveland,  has  written  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Shakers,  who,  with  their  village,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

I  spoke  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
the  old  places  which  might  be  awakened.  "We  shall  see  an 
example  of  this  in  Pittsburgh.  "We  have  a  paper  on  the  Harmony 
Society,  which  was  led  from  "Wurtemberg  by  one  George  Rapp, 
who,  with  one  hundred  families,  came  to  this  country  in  1803 
and  founded  a  village  called  Economy.     There  they  adopted  a 
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simple  form  of  dress,  all  possessions  were  a  common  property 
and  after  four  years  of  hardship,  under  the  influence  of 
a  fresh  religious  revival,  they  abjured  matrimony.  In  time  they 
became  extremely  prosperous,  supporting  themselves,  making 
their  own  sumptuous  silks  and  velvets,  wine,  pottery,  baskets 
and  so  on.  They  cultivated  flowers  and  musical  song  and  they 
"builded  a  garden"  beside  the  Great  House.  This  garden  is 
being  restored  by  the  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County  and  I 
believe  we  are  to  see  it  among  the  other  pleasures  of  this  interest- 
ing week. 

(Mrs.  Frazier  supplemented  her  report  by  urging  the  members  to  send 
in  papers,  stating  that  the  Cincinnati  Garden  Club  has  listed  the  gardens 
of  historic  interest  in  that  locality,  and  that  her  committee  would  welcome 
further  additions  of  a  similar  nature.) 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legis-  Legislation- 
lation,  said  that  she  had  nothing  to  report  further  than  to  say 
that  the  matter  of  making  Hamilton  Park  a  public  park  is  still 
before  the  Committee  of  Congress  and  it  is  said  will  remain 
there  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Percy  R.  Turnure,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  Eelating  to  Horticultural  Quarantine,  her  report  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  as  follows : 

The    last    meeting    of    the     Committee    on    Horticultural  Horti- 
Quarantine  was  held  on  March  17th,  1922.  cultural 

The  special  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  decide  whether  the  Quarantine 
committee  should  appear  formally  at  the  hearing  which  had 
been  called  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  for  March  15th 
and  subsequently  postponed  first  to  April  and  then  to  May. 

The  chairman  reported  that  he,  with  a  sub-committee  includ- 
ing Mr.  Havemeyer,  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  who 
represented  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  had  made 
a  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  "Wallace,  and  had 
left  with  him  a  carefully  prepared  statement.  This  statement 
described  how  and  when  the  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quaran- 
tine was  constituted  and  what  organizations  were  represented 
on  it  and  declared  the  position  of  the  committee  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  establishing  and  enforcing  reasonable  protective 
measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  injurious  insects  and 
diseases.  The  statement  also  took  up  the  present  regulations 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  pointing  out  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  unequal  and  detrimental  features  of  the  provisions  as  now 
enacted  and  making  some  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Secretary,  which  it  was  felt  would  bring  about  more  desir- 
able conditions  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  Horti- 
cultural Board  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Wallace  promised  to  reply  in  six  weeks ;  eight  weeks  had 
already  passed  and  no  word  had  been  heard  from  him. 
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At  that  time  the  chairman  and  the  sub-committee  also  made 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Marlatt,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board. 

The  question  was  then  discussed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
committee's  being  represented  officially  at  the  conference  now 
scheduled  for  May  15.  As  our  difficulties  and  differences  of 
opinion  had  always  been  with  Dr.  Marlatt,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  it  could  not  actively  take  part  in  this 
conference  if  it  was  presided  overvby  Dr.  Marlatt,  but  that  Mr. 
Seymour,  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  should  attend  the  confer- 
ence as  an  observer. 

Later  it  was  found  that  Dr.  Marlatt  would  not  preside  at  the 
meeting  but  that  Secretary  Wallace  or  some  disinterested  person 
appointed  by  him  would  preside.  In  this  case  the  committee  was 
very  glad  to  appear  officially  and  Mr.  McFarland  asked  that  some 
one  from  each  organization  represented  on  it  should  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  be  present  at  the  hearing.  Mr.  McFarland  also  asked 
that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  place  in  his  hands  letters 
which  had  been  received  by  us  from  members  describing  delays 
and  difficulties  or  refusals  of  permits  from  the  Horticultural 
Board.    These  letters  were  sent  to  Mr.  McFarland. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  some  of  the  members  who  wrote  us 
at  this  time  explained  that  during  the  last  few  months  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Board  had  been  relaxed  for  them  and 
one  or  two  wrote  that  they  had  had  no  trouble  whatever  in 
importing  the  plants  desired.  One  member  who  wrote  in 
February  that  she  had  been  most  curtly  refused  a  permit  by  the 
Horticultural  Board,  has  written  again  saying  that  she  has  since 
been  accorded  such  gracious  treatment  by  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  now  to  write 
a  letter  of  protest.  There  were,  however,  ten  or  a  dozen  letters 
from  members  describing  their  difficulties  and  urging  reforms. 

The  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine  is  extremely 
glad  to  find  that  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  is  relaxing 
some  of  its  severe  conditions  and  feels,  not  without  some  justifi- 
cation, that  this  relaxation  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  its  efforts. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  had  Mrs.  F.  B.  Crown- 
inshield  to  represent  the  Garden  Club  op  America  at  the  hear- 
ing. She  took  with  her  the  resolution  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of 
Cincinnati  which  they  had  asked  us  to  present  and  promised  to 
add  to  this  report  a  report  of  the  conference. 

Quarantine         The  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 

Hearing   in  ton  in  May  was  a  much  more  imposing  event  than  your  delegate, 

Washington  at  least,  had  anticipated.     It  was  held  in  a  large  auditorium  in 

the  National  Museum  and  lasted  for  twelve  hours  with  two  short 

intermissions.    Secretary  Wallace,  as  presiding  judge,  sat  in  the 

center  of  the  stage  with  Dr.  Marlatt  (the  reputed  cause  of  all 
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our  troubles)  and  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  on  either  side  of  him.  Ranged  before  him  were 
fully  150  people — all  men  except  the  delegate  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  There  were  representatives  of  all  the  Plant 
Societies  and  Horticultural  Magazines — every  catalog  one  can 
think  of  in  human  guise,  Federal  Horticultural  Agents  from 
nearly  every  state,  a  delegation  of  twenty  men  from  England, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  France,  who  had  come  over  expressly  to 
attend  the  hearing,  representatives  of  the  "Wheat  Growers 
Association,  the  Straw  Trade  Association,  the  Citrus  Fruit 
Growers,  etc. 

The  Secretary  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  this  hearing 
had  been  called  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
views  and  to  see  what,  if  any,  modifications  should  be  made. 
Dr.  Marlatt  presented  the  case  for  the  Board,  saying  that  a  less 
rigorous  quarantine  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  and  that  it 
would  be  criminal  to  expose  this  country  to  new  pests  in  order 
principally  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  few  amateurs.  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland  and  Mr.  Burrage  in  their  speeches  brought  out  the 
point  that  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  was  exceeding  its 
powers,  that  Congress  in  creating  it  had  no  intention  of  having 
it  assume  the  functions  of  a  Tariff  Board  and  that  many  of  its 
decrees  were  illegal. 

A  representative  of  the  Florists'  Association  said  that  it  was 
causing  great  hardship  to  their  trade  and  that  their  business 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  nurserymen,  who  of  course  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  since  the  embargo,  while  they  Avere  being 
ruined. 

The  State  agents,  nurserymen  and  all  the  representatives  of 
Trade  Associations  were  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  quarantine  in  its  present  form,  some  even  advis- 
ing that  it  be  revised  upwards.  A  great  many  harsh  things  were 
said  about  the  vanity  and  lack  of  patriotism  of  amateurs  in 
desiring  a  relaxation  of  its  stringency. 

There  were  a  good  many  complaints  from  growers  as  to  the 
arbitrary  way  in  which  the  Board  granted  permits  to  import 
to  some  people  and  refused  them  to  others,  also  at  the  delay  in 
receiving  their  decisions  and  the  large  sums  required  for  bonds. 

Louise  Crowninshield. 

Mrs.  Randall  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  presented  the  following  report : 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Inter- 
Relations,  I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  national 
Society's  kindness  in  procuring  for  those  carrying  letters  of  Relations 
introduction,  visits  to  gardens  of  interest.     There  have  been 
many    such    letters    given    and    we    felt    this    was  becoming 
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somewhat  a  strain  upon  Mr.  Dykes'  time.  They  are  really  not 
equipped  to  do  this  for  us.  It  is  not  within  their  scope  especial- 
ly upon  the  scale  to  which  our  demands  are  growing,  therefore, 
this  year  we  can  give  no  more  letters  of  introduction  t'o  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  but  we  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  prestige 
our  affiliation  with  them  brings  us  abroad. 

Mrs.  Thorne,  who  was  our  accredited  member  abroad  this 
winter,  has  procured  for  us  the  cooperation  in  England  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union  which  has  undertaken  to  furnish  a 
list  of  gardens  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Margesson,  and  Miss 
AYillmott  has  promised  to  collaborate  with  the  Union. 

In  France,  the  Bienvenue,  33  Faubourg  St!  Honore  in  Paris, 
has  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Madame  C.  Boas  de 
Jouvenel  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  Chateaux  whose  owners 
will  grant  the  courtesy  of  visit. 

As  for  Italy,  her  gardens  and  villas  are  so  well  known  that 
a  further  list  seems  unnecessary.  Two  small  practical  publica- 
tions are,  however,  recommended  simply  as  an  itinerary: 

The  Old   Gardens  of  Italy — Sow  to   Visit  Them 

By  Mrs.  Audrey  lie  Blond 

John  Lane 

Seeing  the  Italian    Villas — By  Leon  Zaeh 

Published  by  Landscape   Architecture 

Harrisburg,    Penna. 

Entrance  to  Italian  villas  and  gardens  is  either  very  easy 
or  most  uncertain.  No  organization  could  be  found  to  appeal 
to,  however.  In  Rome  we  have  established  an  entente  eorcliale 
with  the  American  Academy  and  Dr.  Stevens  will  do  all  he  can 
to  assist  a  serious  garden  student.  "We.  also  have  a  list  of  very 
interesting  Italian  gardens  which  was  gathered  for  us  last 
winter  by  a  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
John  S.  Newbold. 

In  Florence  personal  friends  must  be  appealed  to  for  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  gardens  which  are  not  shown.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, a  polite  and  interested  request  sent  a  few  days  in  advance 
to  an  owner  will  result  in  the  desired  "permesso. "  In  visiting 
foreign  gardens,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  would-be-visitor 
to  give  notice  in  advance.  Gardens  are  often  closed  while  a 
family  is  in  residence  and  disappointment  results  to  the  visitor 
who  goes  on  a  long  journey  without  taking  this  precaution. 

It  has  been  asked  by  the  foreign  committees  that  members 
applying  for  lists  and  permits  be  furnished  with  an  identifica- 
tion card  from  the  Garden  Club  op  America.  Cards  will  be 
printed  and  upon  application  and  endorsement  by  the  Home 
President,  these  cards  will  be  issued  to  members  wishing  to  visit 
foreign  gardens. 

A  good  number  of  foreign  gardens  was  reported  through 
the  questionnaire  of  the  Visiting  Gardens  Committee  in  Novem- 
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ber  and  that  list,  the  list  of  Italian  gardens,  and  this  report 
will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  this  committee. 

(While  membership  in  the  English  Speaking  Union  is  not  obligatory, 
it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  our  members  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges 
will  apply  for  membership.     The  annual  dues  are  $5.00.) 

Mrs.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Incorporation, 
presented  the  following  report: 

Two  years  ago  it  was  voted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  that  The  Incorpora- 
Garden  Club  of  America  be  incorporated.  I  have  been  asked  tion 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  get  a  report  of  the  necessary 
procedure  to  incorporate  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delegare, 
that  state  having  been  chosen  because,  under  their  laws,  we  may 
have  our  Annual  Meetings  wherever  we  desire  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  state  of  incorporation. 

The  following  is  a  report  submitted  by  the  Corporation 
Service  Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  omitting  the  un- 
necessary detail : 

"Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
The  Garden  Club  of  America, 
598  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Madam : 

We  are  writing  you  to  advise  you  concerning  the  proposed 
organization  of  The  Garden  Club  op  America  as  a  corporation, 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

We  understand  that  the  Garden  Club,  being  an  organization 
not  for  profit,  would  desire  to  be  organized  under  laws  permit- 
ting the  organization  of  such  companies  having  memberships 
instead  of  capital  stock,  and  on  this  basis  the  following 
suggestions  are  made : 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  name  of  the  company,  we  can 
organize  it  under  the  name  of  ' '  The  Garden  Club  op  America,  ' ' 
but  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business  in  New  York,  the  company 
will  have  to  add  to  its  name  in  its  charter  the  word  "Incor- 
porated" or  "Inc."  or  it  will  have  to  use  one  of  those  two  words 
in  New  York  State,  because  the  New  York  State  law  requires 
the  use  of  the  words  "Incorporated,"  "Inc."  or  "Corporation" 
for  all  companies  doing  business  in  New  York,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  concern  is  a  corporation.  We  would  suggest  incorporat- 
ing under  the  name  "The  Garden  Club  op  America,"  but  on 
all  your  stationery  adding  the  word  "Incorporated"  or  "Inc." 

We  can  provide  in  the  by-laws  that  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Club  shall  be  held  at  various  places  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  your  board  of  directors.  We  suppose  that 
the  directors'  meetings  will  usually,  if  not  always,  be  held  in 
New  York,  but  we  could  make  a  similar  provision  with  regard 
to  their  meetings. 
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We  understand  that  you  are  to  have  a  board  of  directors  and 
also  a  council.  Probably  the  present  by-laws  of  your  organiza- 
tion would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  changed  in  some  respects  to 
meet  the  new  legal  situation  arising  out  of  incorporation. 

The  expense,  including  the  State  fee,  official  fees,  our  services 
and  the  usual  minute  book,  will  be  approximately  $114.00. 

We  can  furnish  corporate  seal  in  the  usual  simple  form,  at 
$3.50,  but  we  think  it  probable  that  for  an  organization  of  this 
character  you  would  desire  to  have  a  specially  designed  seal  and 
that  you  can  best  procure  this  in  New  York. 

One  matter  should  be  given  careful  consideration  and  that  is 
the  statement  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  members.  It  is  required  that  you  state  in  the  certificate 
of  incorporation  these  qualifications.  We  probably  can  use  the 
qualifications  which  exist  in  your  present  constitution  or  by-laws. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  corporation  in 
this  State  will  be  $52.00.  Of  this,  $50.00  is  payable  to  us  as  an 
annual  fee  for  maintaining  your  corporation's  local  office,  as 
required  by  law,  and  acting  as  its  resident  agent,  and  the  $2.00 
is  the  fee  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  filing  your  annual 
report. 

Our  service  not  only  covers  the  organization  of  the  company, 
but  the  continuous  maintenance  of  its  legal  domicile  in  this, 
State  thereafter.  We  advise  you  of  the  time  for  making  annual 
reports  and  send  you  the  proper  form  for  this  purpose.  We 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  with  respect  to  your 
domiciliary  office,  and  we  endeavor  in  all  respect  to  keep  your 
company  in  good  legal  standing. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  office  in  New  York  City,  you  will 
have  to  be  admitted  to  do  business  under  the  New  York  laws. 
The  fees  payable  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  this  purpose 
amount  to  $52.00.  If  you  desire  us  to  undertake  the  service  of 
preparing  the  papers  and  having  the  same  filed  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  at  Albany,  to  secure  this  admission  to  do  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  our  fee  for  this  service  will  be  $25.00.  As 
you  will  have  no  capital  employed  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
we  understand  there  are  no  further  fees  payable  in  subsequent 
years. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  assist  you  in  this  matter. 
We  have  organized  a  number  of  corporations  of  this  character, 
composed  of  an  association  of  professional  men,  etc.,  and  we 
believe  that  we  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  case. 
Awaiting  your  instructions,  we  are 

Yours  very  truly, 

Corporation  Service  Company. 
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In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Iselin,  Chairman  of  the  Eoadside 
Committee,  Mrs.  Pratt  read  the  following  report : 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the  Committee  on  Roadsides 
Roadsides.     Too  short  a  time  to  report  perceptible  progress  but 
long  enough  to  have  made  a  small  beginning  in  creating  an 
interest  in  civics. 

While  the  responses  to  the  letter  sent  by  this  Committee  to 
the  Presidents  of  Member  Clubs  containing  suggestions  for  a 
plan  of  action  have  been  full  of  enthusiasm,  still  there  has  been 
a  surprising  lack  of  interest,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  Garden 
Clubs  have  never  replied  at  all. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  object  of  the  Committee  for  if  ever  there  was  a  question, 
outside  the  realms  of  gardening  pure  and  simple,  it  is  the 
preservation  of  natural  rural  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  country 
and  village  roadsides. 

This  Committee  has  had  a  poster  reproduced  from  Life, 
depicting  the  ruthless  motorist  tearing  to  pieces  a  defenseless 
blossoming  tree,  entitled  "Ain't  Nature  "Wonderful,"  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  poster  will  be  distributed  by  the  member  clubs 
in  schools  and  other  places  where  it  will  focus  public  attention. 

Let  it  be  said  with  earnestness  that  the  Garden  Club  op 
America  has  a  great  task  to  perform.  If  unlovely  places  can 
be  made  lovely,  if  tidiness  can  replace  squalor  will  there  not  be 
accomplished  a  reform  that  will  spread  pleasure  and  health 
throughout  the  land? 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Rea,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Rand  presented  the  tentative  budget  for  the  en- 
suing year,  as  follows: 

Tentative  Budget 

(From  dues  and  Bulletin   subscriptions) $  7,850.00    Finance 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 

Bulletin    ' $6,000.00 

Office  Kent  and   Supplies    2,000.00 

Seereterial   Service    3,000.00 

Printing  and  Postage 1,600.00 

Telephone,   Office   Equipment,   etc 900.00 

Medal    Award    500.00 

Committee  Expenses   1,000.00 

■  $15,000.00 

Excess   of   Expenses   over   Income    $  7,150.00 

The  budget  for  the  coming  year  amounts  to  $15,350.00.  Our 
present  income  gives  us  $7,850.00,  or  about  half  the  amount  need- 
ed to  meet  the  budget.  AVe  spent  last  year  $12,600.00.  In  order 
to  give  us  the  space  we  need  to  carry  on  our  activities  in  the 
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Central  Office,  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  rent.  Other  in- 
creases are  necessary.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Finance  Committee 
that  different  sorts  of  membership  be  presented  for  your 
consideration,  as  follows: 

Donors   $100.00 

Contributors     50.00 

Sustaining    25.00 

Subscribing    10.00 

This  does  not  mean  new  memberships,  but  a  new  type  of 
membership  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are  already  members  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America.  It  does  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  regular  $2.00  membership.  It  is  really  a  voluntary 
contribution  and  information  concerning  it  will  be  sent  out  from 
the  Central  Office.  The  Council  of  Presidents  at  their  meeting 
yesterday  recommended  that  the  matter  be  placed  before  you 
today.  "Without  the  additional  income  provided  by  this  new 
type  of  membership,  which  is  purely  voluntary,  the  work  of 
The  Garden  Club  of  America  cannot  go  on. 

The  President  stated  that  she  would  welcome  a  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  the  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  County  Garden  Club,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Parker  of  the 
Michigan  Garden  Olub,  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  form  of  membership  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  accepted  as  a  permanent 
arrangement. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Elliot,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Mercer,  it  was 

Voted :  That  the  original  motion  be  amended  to  include  the 
addition  of  another  membership  for  $5.00. 

After  some  discussion,  the  President  stated  that  last  year 
the  assessment  plan  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting  and 
been  voted  upon  favorably,  but  that  afterwards  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  and  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  a  different  plan  would  have  to  be  devised  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  organization  and  they  felt  that  the 
voluntary  membership  was  the  best  solution.  She  explained 
that  the  contribution  was  for  a  year  only,  to  be  renewed  at  the 
option  of  the  member. 

Mrs.  Brewster  suggested  an  increase  in  the  annual  dues, 
which  led  to  considerable  discussion,  some  favoring  and  some 
opposing  this  idea.  Mrs.  Rand  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  double  the  dues  in  order  to  raise  the  amount  to  meet  the 
budget. 

Mrs.  Brewster  then  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  the  contribut- 
ing membership  had  been  accepted,  they  be  termed  contributing 
members   of   the   first,    second,    third,    fourth   and   fifth    class. 

Mrs.  DeGersdorff  of  the  Lenox  Club  said  that  a  suggestion 
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was  made  that  the  privilege  of  a  gift  of  $1,000  be  offered  to  head 
the  list. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was 

Voted:  That  the  foregoing  amended  motion  be  further 
amended  to  read:  "The  Garden  Club  of  America  shall  have  a 
new  type  of  membership  to  be  called  'Contributing  members  of 
five  different  classes, '  the  names  of  those  classes  to  be  determined 
later  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose." 

Mrs.  Mercer  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  suggested  that  the  $5.00 
memberships  be  sent  by  those  desiring  to  so  contribute  through 
their  Club  Presidents,  so  that  the  Central  Office  might  be  spared 
the  detail  of  acknowledging  each  $5.00  contribution. 

After  much  discussion  concerning  the  raising  of  the  dues,  it 
was  explained  by  the  President  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Contribut- 
ing Membership  Plan  had  already  been  favorably  voted,  any 
other  plan  for  raising  the  budget  would  ha\re  to  be  presented 
for  action  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  organization,  which  would 
be  the  Autumn  Meeting. 

Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Elliot,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Newell,  it  was 

Voted :  That  the  subject  of  raising  the  dues  of  the  individual 
members  to  $4  per  annum  be  presented  to  the  members  for 
action  at  the  Autumn  Meeting. 

Mrs.  Prentice  of  the  Princeton  Club,  asked  whether  the 
Presidents  of  Clubs  could  vote  on  the  question  of  dues,  un- 
instructed  by  their  Clubs.  The  President  explained  that  when 
a  member  of  a  Club  attends  an  official  meeting  as  a  duly  ap- 
pointed delegate,  or  an  alternate,  she  is  instructed  by  her  Presi- 
dent to  act  at  her  own  discretion.  The  President  added  that, 
in  her  opinion,  the  dues  of  the  organization  could  not  be  raised 
without  advance  notice  having  been  given. 

Mrs.  Hepburn  of  the  Litchfield  Club,  made  the  suggestion 
that  the  custom  of  carrying  advertisements  in  the  Bulletin"  be 
revived,  and  it  was  explained  that  this  was  a  matter  which  the 
Board  of  Editors  had  under  consideration  and  which  they 
would  determine  in  the  future. 

It  was  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  new  plan  of 
Contributing  Membership  was  merely  a  trial  for  a  year  and  that 
the  question  of  finance  would  have  to  be  met  each  year  according 
to  existing  needs. 

Mrs.  Martin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Club,  presented  to  the 
meeting  the  plan  to  hold  in  Philadelphia,  probably  in  1926,  a 
Sesqui-Centennial  Exhibition  at  which  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
Independence  will  be  celebrated.  She  said:  "There  will  be 
many  exhibitions  of  different  kinds,  but  the  sole  purpose  will  be 
to  demonstrate  progress  and  beauty  and  we  feel  it  important 
that  The  Garden  Club  of  America  have  there  an  exhibition  of 
a  model  garden,  showing  the  best  plants  that  can  be  exhibited. 
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To  this  end  plans  should  be  made  now  to  allow  for  planting 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  insure  the  results  we  would  wish,  and 
I  bring  this  suggestion  to  you  with  the  hope  that  some  one  will 
present  a  resolution  that  we  bring  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  world,  the  knowledge  of  what  the 
American  garden  means  in  all  its  beauty.  If  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  stands  for  beauty,  we  should  have  during  that 
Exhibition  for  six  months  continuous  blooms,  starting  with 
spring  flowering  bulbs  and  finishing  with  Chrysanthemums.  I 
hope  a  resolution  to  that  effect  will  be  offered." 

Mrs.  Francis  King  offered  the  following  resolution : 
"Understanding  that  the  Sesqui-Centennial  exhibition  is  to 
be  one  of  beauty  and  progress,  be  it  resolved  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing that  the  Garden  Club  of  America  offer  its  services  to  the 
Directors  in  bringing  together  the  various  Horticultural 
Societies,  Special  Societies,  Landscape  Association  and  others  in 
planning  and  helping  to  maintain  a  garden  in  the  Exhibit  which 
will  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  fine  art  of  gardening. ' ' 

Mrs.  "William  H.  Mercur,  of  the  Allegheny  County  Garden 
Club,  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  The 
Garden  Club  of  America  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh, assuring  a  "Pennsylvania  welcome,  which  we  think  is  a 
very  choice  brand." 

Mrs.  William  C.  Spruance,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  presented  the  following  ticket  to  the  voting  body 
of  The  Garden  Club  of  America. 

President 
Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan 
Philipstown  Garden  Club,  N.   Y. 
First  Vice-President  Fourth    Vice-President 

Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield 

Short  Hills  Garden  Club,  N.  J.  North  Shore  Garden  Club,  Mass. 

Second    Vice-President  Secretary 

Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison  Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt 

Fauquier    and    Loudoun    County         North  Country  Garden  Club,  L.  I. 
Garden  Club,  Va.  Treasurer 

Third  Vice-President  Mrs.  William  Eand 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft  Eye  Garden  Club,  N.  Y. 

Garden   Club   of   Cincinnati 

Memoers   of   the  Board  of  Directors   to   serve  until   the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1925: 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin  Mrs.  S.  Edson  Gage 

Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.         Garden  Club  of  Litchfield,   Conn. 
Mrs.   AValter  S.  Brewster  Mrs.  Duncan  K.  Brent 

Lake  Forest   Garden   Club,   111.  Hardy    Garden    Club    of   Buxton, 

Maryland. 
Mrs.  Willtam  E.  Mercer 
Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alice  Lea  Spruance,  Chairman. 

Garden  Club  of  Wilmington. 
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The  President  announced :  ' '  Yon  have  received  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  May  I  call  to  your  attention 
Article  VI,  Section  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Upon  vote  of  the  duly  appointed  representatives  of  any  five  Member 
Clubs  a  second  ticket  of  candidates  may  be  presented  for  election  at  the 
Annual  Meeting." 

Is  there  a  second  ticket  ? 

As  there  were  no  nominations  presented  from  the  floor  by 
any  five  Member  Clubs,  the  President  appointed  two  Tellers  and 
a  vote  was  made  by  ballot  and  the  candidates  duly  elected. 

Mrs.  Pratt  urged  the  Presidents  of  the  Member  Clubs  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  changes  of  addresses  and  revisions  of 
membership  lists  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  Central 
Office,  stating  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  officers  that  every  member 
may  know  what  is  being  done,  and  the  Bulletin  furnishes  this 
avenue  of  information. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unanimously 

Voted:     That  the  meeting  adjourn. 


Cleveland  Gardens 

Water  brooks  and  blossoms  blue !  The  bold  accent  of  conifers 
and  laurels !  A  fine  regard  for  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land, 
and  care  to  fit  the  garden  to  the  site,  rather  than  vice-versa — - 
these  are  the  impressions  which  supersede  all  others  in  my 
recollection  of  the  Cleveland  gardens. 

If  "blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  the  waters"  be  truth  as 
well  as  poetry,  then  the  gardeners  of  the  Cleveland  and  Shaker 
Lakes  Clubs  are  most  fortunate.  Not  a  garden  but  has  its  pool 
or  bird  bath,  fountain  or  water  beds,  or  running  brook.  Some- 
times this  serves  as  the  central  feature  of  the  design,  or  again, 
one  may  round  a  planting  of  shrubbery  to  come  upon  a  shallow 
pool  in  which  a  chubby  bronze  boy  dabbles  his  toes  and  laughs 
at  your  start  of  surprise.  But  always,  wherever  one  turns,  there 
is  sight  or  sound  of  water,  giving  that  impression  of  fertility 
removed  from  all  menace  of  drought,  which  is  so  large  a  part  of 
a  garden's  charm.  Quite  as  distinctive  as  this  frequent  use  of 
water,  is  the  repeated  note  of  blue — Delphinium,  Lupine, 
Anchusa,  Campanula,  Echinops,  Veronica,  Centaur  ea  and 
Lobelia — giving  to  the  sprightly  pink  and  white  and  gold  of 
June  borders,  a  hint  of  mystery,  like  the  cello's  throb  breaking 
in  upon  the  allegro  of  the  lighter  strings. 

One  began  to  be  aware  of  this  on  the  very  first  day  when  the 
Presidents  gathered  for  their  meeting  in  Mrs.  Brigg's  garden. 
Here  was  water,  in  a  broad  pool,  lying  close  beside  the  cloistered 
porch,  so  that  one  sat  in  pleasant  shade  and  watched  the  reflec- 
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tions  of  trees  and  flowers.  In  this  garden  of  formal  design  tall 
Evergreen  hedges  have  been  used  with  telling  effect,  dividing 
the  space  into  a  series  of  bays,  in  which  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
"William,  Delphinium,  Anchusa  and  Columbine  spread  their  gay 
colors  against  the  dark  walls.  The  likeness  to  a  magic  garden, 
with  its  air  of  secrecy  and  continual  promise  of  some  surprise 
waiting  just  'round  the  next  turn,  was  fulfilled  when  we  came 
upon  a  low  picket  fence  painted  white,  against  which  bloomed  a 
tidy  row  of  Canterbury  Bells,  guarding  the  approach  to  a 
thatched  cottage,  whose  latticed  windows  peeped  out  through 
a  tangle  of  Honeysuckle  and  climbing  Koses.  Surely  it  was 
here  that  Goldilocks  set  down  her  basket  of  wild  Strawberries 
and  rested  in  Little  Bear's  bed  and  found  it  so  much  to  her  lik- 
ing. To  those  of  us  whose  garden  enthusiasms  include  vegetables 
as  well  as  flowers,  it  was  interesting  to  find  the  idea  of  dividing 
the  planting  space  into  square  divisions,  carried  out  in  a  border 
running  parallel  to  a  high  brick  wall.  At  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  feet  espalier  fruit  trees  divided  this  into  a  series  of 
"stalls,"  in  which  peas  and  spinach  and  lettuce  throve  amazing- 
ly and  with  most  delightful  effect. 

From  Mrs.  Briggs',  the  motor  cavalcade,  each  windshield 
marked  with  the  device  adopted  by  the  hostess  Clubs — a  flower- 
filled  basket  with  the  words  Garden  Club — swept  along  tree 
bordered  avenues  to  Mrs.  Bickn ell's  garden.  Here,  between  the 
house  and  the  road,  yet  so  sheltered  by  thick  plantings  of 
Khododendrons  and  Conifers  as  to  give  absolute  privacy,  we 
found  a  tiny  ravine.  Beginning  in  a  natural  bowl  the  garden 
ran  at  varying  levels  between  two  sharp  knolls,  broadening  at 
last  into  a  generous  kitchen  garden  from  which  a  path  led 
gradually  around  the  hill  at  our  right  back  to  the  high  land 
about  the  house.  A  Rose  garden  filled  the  bowl,  to  which  low 
walls  gave  a  sense  of  greater  depth,  and  on  them  Silver  Moon 
and  Doctor  Van. Fleet  flung  their  gracious  garlands.  Shallow 
steps  led  to  a  lower  division  of  the  garden,  the  center  of  which 
was  filled  with  a  most  natural  looking  pool,  fringed  with  Iris, 
Myosotis,  "Money"  and  many  rock  plants.  Against  the  rising 
walls  of  the  cliff  grew  hardy  perennials  and  above  them,  hanging 
high  over  our  heads,  Laurels  and  Azaleas,  with  here  and  there  a 
young  Pine  or  Juniper.  Once  again  we  went  down  several  steps 
from  this  delicious  walled  retreat,  to  find  ourselves  in  a  broad 
grape  arbor  encircling  the  kitchen  garden  where  rows  of  Lark- 
spur and  Poppies  rubbed  shoulders  with  spinach  and  frugal 
beans  and  a  host  of  sturdy  Zinnias  flanked  the  path.  Far  below 
us  lay  the  city,  its  spires  and  chimneys  rising  against  the  lake. 
At  our  right  a  path  led  through  a  thicket  of  wild  green  things 
up  the  knoll  to  the  house.  One  could  not  but  be  impressed  by 
the  absolute  fitness  of  the  garden  to  the  site.  The  subtle  hand  of 
the  craftsman  had  left  no  trace.    One  felt  that  spade  and  barrow 
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were  unknown  here — only  the  succeeding  seasons  passed  down 
that  sheltered  way  spreading  their  gifts  with  lavish  hand — and 
that,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  very  fine  arts  of  gardening. 

A  brook  running  over  flat  stones,  a  flower  filled  vista,  and  an 
Apple  tree — what  more  tempting  array  of  garden  delights  can 
one  imagine?  Add  to  that  an  Iris-edged  pool,  at  the  edge  of 
which  stands  a  little  green  boy — ' '  only  plaster  as  yet,  but  I  mean 
to  do  him  in  bronze,"  our  hostess  confided — and  you  have  Mrs. 
Albert  Ingalls '  charming  informal  garden.  It  was  late  afternoon 
when  we  saw  it  and  the  Apple  tree  shadows  lay  in  twisted  pat- 
terns on  the  grass,  Pansies  and  English  Daisies  peeped  out 
from  among  the  statelier  Delphinium  and  Canterbury  Bells  and 
quite  unconcerned  by  our  comments,  a  humming  bird  flirted 
outrageously  with  the  Columbines. 

One  may  choose  between  two  approaches  to  Mrs.  Bolton's 
terrace  garden,  and  come  into  it  either  by  means  of  a  stone  stair 
set  into  the  hillside,  which  broadens  half  way  up  into  a  landing 
where  a  low  marble  basin  overhung  with  golden  "Money," 
divides  the  flight;  or  down  several  steps  from  the  still  higher 
land  about  the  house.  By  which  ever  way  one  comes  one  must 
be  impressed  by  the  air  of  gentle  aloofness  which  is  this  garden 's 
very  own.  Even  the  midsummer  madness  of  June  had  found 
no  entrance  here.  Four  long  "water  beds,"  their  edges  over- 
hung with  Myosotis,  divide  the  garden  geometrically.  Each  is 
framed  in  a  border  planted  with  Peonies,  Fraxinella  alba,  just 
past  its  blooming  season,  white  Sweet  William,  Phlox,  Miss  Lin- 
gard  in  bud,  and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Agrostemma  alba. 
Japanese  Yew,  pruned  to  tidiness,  edges  the  borders  and  sounds 
a  deep  note  in  this  symphony  of  restrained  effects.  Beyond  the 
house  the  lawns  stretch  out  green  fingers  to  the  woods  and  at 
one  side  there  runs  "a  grassy  pleasaunce,  guarded  with  Yew," 
to  delight  Lord  Bacon's  heart,  with  vines  and  espaliers  and 
borders  of  the  glossy  Pachysanclra  which  we  found  used  every- 
where with  such  happy  effect. 

Dorothy  Giles. 

Philipstcnvn  Garden  Club. 

Notes  on  Gardens  Visited  Monday,  June  12th 

One  enters  on  a  long  sweep  of  lawn  where  are  a  number  of  Mrs.  Drury's 
large  and  beautiful  trees.  To  one  side  of  this  lawn  is  a  sunken  Garden 
garden  with  walls  covered  by  well  established  climbing  Roses: 
Silver  Moon,  Christine  Wright  and  Br.  Van  Fleet,  which  seemed 
to  have  unusually  large  blooms.  The  long  sunken  garden  leads 
to  a  rock  garden  on  the  far  slope,  down  which  ripples  a  narrow 
little  stream,  between  thick  plantings  of  Rhododendrons.  Some 
fine  statuary  decorates  this  part  of  the  garden.  In  another 
part  of  the  grounds  is  a  large  cave,  an  unusual  feature,  and  on 
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its  rocky  sides  are  placed  some  marble  figures.  The  generous 
sheet  of  water,  extending  out  into  the  open,  is  planted  with 
Water-Lilies.. 

This  green  garden  is  above  the  street  level.  It  is  reached  by 
two  dignified  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  smooth  velvety  lawn 
holds  a  large  pool  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross.  There  is  no 
masonry  visible  around  the  edge  and  the  effect  of  the  thick  turf 
touching  the  water  is  most  beautiful.  In  the  center  of  the  pool 
is  a  large  figure  supporting  a  shell,  from  which  is  thrown  to  a 
good  height  a  heavy  jet  of  water,  swaying  in  the  strong  breeze. 
With  the  moving  shadows  thrown  on  the  grass  by  the  tall  old 
trees  surrounding  the  garden,  this  makes  an  enchanting  picture. 
At  the  rear  is  a  stone  garden-house  of  classic  architecture.  The 
few  flowers  are  held  in  four  tall  stone  urns  placed  around  the 
pool  and  in  the  pool  are  a  few  clusters  of  Water-Lilies.  The 
whole  effect  is  one  of  great  dignity,  quiet  and  restraint.  It  re- 
calls the  peace  and  order  of  life  in  a  day  gone  by. 

This  garden,  which  is  still  receiving  its  finishing  touches, 
aroused  great  enthusiasm.  The  narrow  border  of  Veronica 
incarna  which  ran  around  all  the  flower  beds  was  especially 
worthy  of  note.  The  fine  large  swimming  pool,  lined  with  blue, 
with  jets  of  sparkling  water  thrown  from  the  sides  along  the 
entire  length,  was  most  enticing.  At  a  short  distance  was  the 
bath-house,  its  cement  walls  tinted  a  lovely  Italian  red-pink, 
supporting  Grape  vines.  The  effect  turned  one's  mind  to  the 
Italian  Riviera  and  Ospedaletti  or  Rapallo  flashed  into  the 
memory. 

It  is  crowded  with  interesting  material.  A  complete  list  of 
the  plants,  from  the  choice  bits  in  the  shady  garden  to  the  fine 
specimen  of  grey-leaved  Eleagnus  Augustifolia,  crowning  a 
border  planting,  would  be  a  valuable  help  to  anyone,  beginner 
or  experienced  gardener.  It  is  suggested  that  a  list  of  Mrs. 
Housum's  favorites  might  well  be  sent  to  our  Plant  Material 
department.  The  reporter,  who  studied  the  garden  with  interest, 
heartily  endorses  this  idea. 

In  this  garden  was  noted  an  interesting  succession  of  hedges. 
The  Rose  garden  is  surrounded  by  very  high  iron  screens  over 
which  clambers  a  multitude  of  Roses. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  met  in  the  planning  of  a 
garden  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  have  purchased  a  street  with- 
in a  busy  city  and  deliberately  used  the  cobbles  and  flag-stones 
as  a  feature.  Here  the  narrow  sheltered  garden,  terraced  three 
times,  offers  vista  after  vista  of  sky  and  meadows  and  a  shimmer- 
ing fairy  city  beyond.  The  upper  terrace  was  ablaze  with  Roses, 
while  the  slopes  and  railing  were  draped  with  the  climbing  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  and  Silver  Moon.  Next  below,  the  swimming  pool 
was  banked  with  only  blue — Larkspur,  Veronica,  Forget-me-not 
— while  the  out-door  sitting  room  on  the  lowest  level,  blazed 
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with  Mountain  Laurel  and  Rhododendrons  around  its  sloping 
walls.  The  pergola,  which  framed  the  picture  below,  separated 
the  flower  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

Probably  the  first  object  to  attract  attention  in  this  charming  Mrs. 
Tudor  garden  was  the  adorable  little  thatched  cottage,  smothered  Charles  E. 
in  Roses  and  nestling  comfortably    against  a    background    of  Briggs' 
shrubbery- — a  bit  of  old-world  beauty,  perfect  in  every  detail.  Garden 
Lending  a  touch  of  enchantment  to  the  scene  were  pieces  of  old 
carved  masonry,  stone  benches  and  the  ancient  sun-dial,  while 
the  humble  old-fashioned  flowers  lived  happily  in  so  familiar 
surroundings.     The  little  blue  Ajuga  repens  which  edged  some 
of  the  flower  beds  was  a  novelty  admired  by  many. 

The  planting  of  Betinospora  obtusa  nana,  close  to  the  Avails  of 
the  house,  attracted  much  attention.  In  such  perfect  condition 
and  of  even  size,  they  were  marvellously  decorative.  A  long 
sunken  grass  court  is  crossed  at  half  its  length  by  another,  each 
finished  by  pools,  fountains  and  statuary.  Along  the  sides, 
clipped  Cedars  give  a  dignified,  formal  setting  to  the  Tudor 
house.  Long,  winding  walks  through  the  woods  lead  to  still 
another  beautiful  fountain  and  one's  feet  wander  through  end- 
less beds  of  Ferns,  Violets,  Mandrake  and  other  wild  flowers. 
A  bird  sanctuary,  with  a  shallow  rill  watched  by  Malvina  Hoff- 
man's "Pan,"  was  most  lovely.  The  successful  planting  of 
Rhododendrons  in  this  woodland,  as  in  several  others,  drives 
to  despair  those  who  love  them,  but  who  have  not  the  perfect 
conditions  under  which  to  grow  these  exacting  shrubs. 

The  walk  ended  in  a  surprise,  for  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  a  great  formal  garden,  hedged  with  Arbor  vitae,  flanked 
by  Larkspurs  and  filled  with  bloom  of  every  color  and  kind. 
The  Spanish  Iris  and  Tree  Roses  drew  the  greatest  attention. 

To  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Prentiss'  large  and  beautiful  garden  is  Mrs.  Francis 
impossible  in  the  allotted  space,  but  especial  mention  should  be  p    Prentiss' 
made  of  two  plantings;  one  the  pool,  full  of  Nelumbiums  and  Garden 
the  other,  the  balanced  planting  of  Japanese  Iris.     The  walk 
along  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  lawn  is  full  of 
interest.     Dell  after  dell  is  planted  with  speciosum,  regale  and 
auratum  Lilies.     Ferns,  Rhododendrons,  Funkias  and  Violets 
crowd  the  banks.    Pool  after  pool  holds  nympheas  and  the  little 
streams  that  tie  the  pools  together  are  full  of  Myosostis.     There 
was  a  fine  display  of  the  all-too-scarce  Spanish  Iris  and  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  especially  well  chosen.    A  lovely  Laburnum, 
laden  with  narrow,  graceful  pods,  lingers  in  the  mind.  j/[Rg    Rqllin 

Continuous  beds  of  well  grown  perennials  and  a  surrounding  White's 
planting  of  fine  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  made  this  Garden 
garden  well  worth  remembering.     Lighted  by  colored   search 
lights  at  night  the  marble  figures  and  stone  bridge,  thrown  into 
relief  by  the  plumy  Juniperus  pfitzeriana,  reflected  in  the  pool 
below,  were  reminiscent  of  Maxfield  Parrish. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  house  a  broad  lawn  with  a  thick 
background  of  trees  served  as  a  theatre  where  the  guests,  seated 
on  the  terrace,  watched  interpretive  dancing  of  the  Russian 
school,  under  the  play  of  searchlights.  A  perfect  night,  clear 
and  cool,  added  its  beauty  to  the  ending  of  a  wonderful  day. 

A.  H.  and  H.  M.  S. 

(Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  the  descriptions  of  the  gardens  visited  the 
second  day  in  Cleveland  cannot  be  printed  until  the  September  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.) 

Editor. 

A  Tree  Lecture 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  fell  the  lecture  on  Trees  by 
Dean  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  the  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Art 
Museum.  Led  by  leisurely  wanderings  through  spacious  and 
beautiful  halls  to  where  sculpture,  paintings,  tapestries,  armor, 
were  in  lovely  and  ordered  profusion,  while  Mr.  Rogers'  organ 
music  added  an  enchantment  all  its  own,  we  came  at  a  rather  late 
hour  to  the  lecture  hall.  Here,  on  the  platform  to  the  right, 
Dean  Bailey  had  a  number  of  large  sheets  of  blank  paper 
super-imposed  upon  a  well-lit  board.  On  these  he  began  his  rapid 
and  brilliant  sketching,  talking  meanwhile.  If  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  expected  as  did  this  writer,  that  the 
talk  would  confine  itself  to  "Trees  in  Art"  they,  like  herself, 
were  utterly  and  happily  mistaken. 

Dean  Bailey  began  with  a  discussion,  illustrated  by  the  most 
nimble,  expert  and  temperamental  drawing,  of  the  form  and 
growth  of  the  tree-seed.  Showing  the  seeds  of  a  Pine  and  an 
Apple  tree,,  he  set  forth  the  total  difference  in  the  ultimate 
product  from  two  tiny  objects  not  unlike  each  other.  The  fruit 
of  the  two  types  of  trees  appeared  upon  the  paper  and  Dean 
Bailey  reminded  us  in  a  way  to  lift  our  eyes  unto  the  hills,  that 
no  man  has  known  or  can  know  what  is  that  germ  of  life  with- 
out which  neither  tree  nor  fruit  could  come  into  being. 

There  followed -a  long  and  thrilling  passage  on  the  form  of 
trees,  the  habits  of  trees,  the  character  of  trees,  on  tree  groups 
— all  these  woven  together  by  a  fine  simile  of  the  human  family 
and  lighted  by  the  masterly  and  rapid  crayon  sketches  of  the 
speaker.  Now  and  again  was  a  moral  pointed  or  the  imagination 
kindled  by  an  apt  line  from  Whitman,  Emerson  or  Ruskin — a 
humorous  touch  given  by  a  reference  to  human  frailties,  the 
possession  even  of  those  who  garden !  The  persistence  of  type 
in  trees,  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  that  type,  the  group- 
responsibility  as  shown  by  a  remarkable  colony  of  "Willows  on 
Cape  Cod  where  the  buffeting  by  great  sea-winds  is  borne  by 
those  outside,  sheltering  the  inner  members  of  the  group  to  their 
perfect    development — all   these   things   and   many   more   were 
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dwelt  upon  with  animation  and  energy  to  the  intense  delight  of 
every  listener.  There  came  then  the  group  of  fine  lantern-slides, 
one  showing  trees  in  pictures  from  Perugino  to  Corot,  the  other 
a  series  of  beautiful  pencil  drawings  by  Dean  Bailey  himself. 

Always  and  ever  running  through  that  rare  hour  in  Cleve- 
land was  that  power  which  imparts  itself  through  enthusiasm; 
a  speaker  thrilled,  inspired  by  his  subject,  communicating  what 
he  knew  and  felt  to  a  large  group  equally  thrilled  and  stimulated 
not  only  by  the  subject  but  by  the  originality,  ability,  strength 
and  charm  of  the  lecturer,  all  colored  by  humor. 

Dean  Bailey  has  many  gifts;  but  not  the  least  is  the  spirit 
that  lifts  the  hearts  of  those  who  see  his  work,  who  hear  his 
words,  toward  the  true  source  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  fine.  We 
were  moved  by  him  as  his  own  Willows  by  winds.  We  felt  him 
to  be  of  that  number  who  "maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world." 

Louisa  Y.  King. 

Wednesday,  June  14th 

We  gathered  again  on  the  cool  morning  of  the  third  day  at  ^jR> 
the  Aviary  and  Trophy  House  of  the  mighty  hunter,  Mr.  Kenyon  pAINTER>s 
Painter.    It  was  a  real  privilege  to  see  this  world-wide  collection  Aviary 
of  rare  birds.    Our  favorites  were  the  Hungry  Hornbill,  a  large 
black  talkative  bird  who  walked  up  and  down  incessantly  cry- 
ing for  food  (although  he  had  just  been  given  three  man-sized 
breakfasts)    and  peering  into  our  faces  with  his  black-lidded, 
long-lashed,  uncouthly  human  eyes.     The  grey  Kagu,  rarest  of 
New  Caledonia  birds,  who  refused  to  erect  his  egret  and  look 
like  himself — in  great  contrast  to  the  white  Persian  Peacock,  who 
actually  flirted  with  us,  parading  up  and  down  with  his  wide- 
spreading  white  opera  fan  just  like  the  picture  in  Mrs.  Brew- 
ster's Garden  Room.     The  jolly  little  Toucans  with  variegated 
bills  and  feathers  made  a  great  hit  too. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Painter  have  just  completed  the  superb  Trophy 
House  which  connects  with  the  Aviary.  The  walls  are  of  rough 
stone  and  the  mounted  heads  of  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  Goats, 
Elk,  Caribou,  Moose,  Buffalo — as  well  as  the  strange  beasts  of 
the  African  jungle,  showed  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  this 
rugged  background.  Over  the  giant  stone  fire-place  at  the  end 
of  the  room  was  hung  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Greater  Kudu 
which  Mr.  Painter  had  shot  on  the  border  of  German  East 
Africa.  Its  great  twisted  horns  and  the  clear  white  horizontal 
marks  between  its  eyes,  make  it  an  important  trophy. 

Mrs.  Painter  accompanies  her  husband  on  many  of  these 
expeditions,  and  the  judicious  collection  of  Jades,  Curios,  Car- 
vings, etc.,  with  which  they  have  filled  this  splendid  room  would 
warrant  weeks  of  study. 

From  the  Trophy  House  we  drove  out  into  the  country  in 
yet    another   direction   to    Gates'    Mills,    through   the   winding 
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Gates'  Coinni unity  Drive  and  the  Chagrin  Valley,  stopping  at  some 
Mills  choice  little  gardens  on  the  way,  such  as  Mrs.  Lewis  Smith's 
tranquil  farm-house  on  the  river's  edge  with  its  winsome 
personal  garden  redolent  of  Honeysuckle,  Canterbury  Bells 
and  Larkspur,  and  Mrs.  Andrews'  dainty  French  "Maisonette" 
with  its  faultless  terrace  and  peaceful  vista  of  distant  blue  hills. 

Suddenly  we  turned  into  a  shady  lane  with  a  low  meadow 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  three  quaint  little  old  houses 
nestled  down  behind  their  picket  fences.  They  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  "Walker  and  Mrs.  Clapp.  The  night  before  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  had  taught  us  the  beauty  caused  by  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  trees- — and  here  was  a  faultless  example  of  team- 
work. Close  together  and  yet  with  perfect  privacy,  all  of  the 
same  general  type  and  yet  with  immense  individuality,  the 
three  back-yard  gardens  behind  the  enchanting  houses  had  been 
thrown  together,  absolutely  dissimilar  yet  forming  a  harmoni- 
ous picture. 

The  garden  of  the  middle  cottage  was  deeper  than  the  others, 
which  gave  a  chance  for  a  few  raised  steps  backed  by  graceful 
treillage.  Between  the  gardens  (or  yards)  were  long  arbors  of 
choice  flowering  vines,  and  everywhere  was  a  wealth  of  old-time 
flowers — a  little  bit  of  New  England. 
Mrs.  Clapp's  Across  the  street  from  the  third  cottage  was  a  gravel  pit. 
Garden  and  this  Mrs.  Clapp  has  made  in  a  few  years  into  a  paragon 
among-  small  gardens.  If  the  Garden  Club  of  Cleveland  had 
never  accomplished  anything  else,  it  could  rest  on  its  laurels 
for  having  produced  a  woman-gardener  like  Mrs.  Clapp.  The 
writer  of  this  appreciation  did  not  meet  her  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  garden.  Such  balanced  planting,  wealth  of 
bloom,  and  impeccable  coloring,  I  have  never  seen.  This  simple 
garden  was  entirely  planned  by  Mrs.  Clapp  herself,  who  has 
learned  our  Art  in  the  best  school  of  experience.  A  few  years 
ago  she  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  but  has  worked  and  studied, 
read  and  experimented,  and  solved  the  problem  of  bloom — 
luxurious  and  continuous.  Brains,  intelligence,  patience,  ac- 
curate knowledge,  forethought  and  system  are  what  give  this 
garden  the  sweepstakes. 

A.  G.  H. 

The  Garden  of  Mrs.  Winsor  White  at  Halfred  Farm 

This  garden  represents  the  very  best  this  country  has  to 
offer  of  a  purely  American  Colonial  type.  "Halfred  Farm'' 
contains  600  acres  of  rolling  farm  and  woodland,  has  many 
famous  hunters  as  well  as  a  herd  of  beautiful  Guernsey  cows, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  farm  stands  a  house  of  rare  charm, 
thoroughly  American  in  feeling,  and  of  great  dignity  and  sim- 
plicity. It  is  white  with  green  blinds,  and  is  surrounded  by 
the   most   magnificent   trees,    under   whose   shade   the   luncheon 
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tables  were  spread.  The  beauty  of  this  scene  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  Mrs.  White's  guests  of  that  clay. 

The  garden  is  approached  by  steps  leading  down  from  a 
Colonial  porch  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  was  a  mass  of  bloom 
despite  the  fact  that  it  had  been  planted  less  than  a  year.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  native  stone  taken  from  a  brook 
on  the  farm  and  laid  up  without  any  apparent  cement  to  bind  it. 
This  same  stone  is  used  in  the  flagged  paths  and  also  surrounds 
a  small  pool  at  one  side  of  the  garden,  where  is  found  a  little 
paved  terrace  with  a  delightful  break  in  the  wall  back  of  it, 
and  here  a  long  semi-circular  bench  of  the  same  stone  is  placed, 
looking  down  upon  the  pool.  An  old  Apple  tree  leans  over  the 
wall  and  brings  both  shade  and  seclusion  to  this  delectable  spot. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  opposite  the  pool,  stands  a 
small  Colonial  "Guest  House."  Slender  Irish  Junipers  flank 
the  door-steps  on  either  side,  and  old  black  rocking  chairs  stand 
invitingly  on  the  little  porch.  A  white  wooden  gate,  tall  and 
of  lovely  design,  leads  from  the  back  of  the  garden  through  a 
meadow,  over  a  wonderful  green  hillside,  and  on  into  the  woods 
beyond. 

Within  the  garden  each  border  is  unique.  Each  has  a  special 
season  and  color,  and  a  character  all  its  own.  The  long  walk 
running  across  the  garden  in  the  back,  is  lined  on  either  side 
with  standard  Los  Angeles  Roses,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  An- 
chusa  and  Forget-me-nots  for  early  bloom,  and  for  late  flowers, 
Monkshood  in  the  back,  then  Anemones,  Japonica  alba  and 
Japonica  Queen  Charlotte,  edged  by  Pansies,  Fairy  Queen. 
This  is  purely  a  spring  and  autumn  border. 

Another  walk  is  bordered  with  Mrs.  Catbush  Roses,  Helio- 
trope both  low  and  standards,  and  lavender  and  yellow  Colum- 
bines. The  Heliotrope  used  is  Fragrantissima.  The  main  border 
might  be  called  diversified,  with  great  stress  laid  on  the  color 
and  formation  of  the  leaves  of  plants  and  their  habit  of  growth. 
Ageratum  Fraserii  borders  this  walk.  One  of  the  side  borders 
was  gay  with  quantities  of  Sweet  William,  mauve-blue  Canter- 
bury Bells,  and  Peonies.  The  planting  along  the  little  pool  at 
one  side  is  called  a  "wild  border."  It  has  Primroses,  Funkia 
lanceolata,  three  or  four  kinds  of  Lilies,  blue  Monkshood,  Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons,  Lupines  and  many  lovely  Ferns.  This 
planting  was  particularly  admired  by  everyone.  Another  border 
had  Violets  and  Primroses  at  the  edge,  backed  by  Lilies,  Anem- 
ones and  Columbines.  A  large  grass  plot  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  gave  the  necessary  note  of  green,  and  points  of  accent 
were  added  by  four  white  wooden  Rose-arches,  many  pillar 
Roses  on  green  posts  soon  to  be  completely  hidden,  and  by  the 
use  of  standards  of  many  kinds  such  as  Lilacs,  Wistarias. 
Wiegelias,  Crabs,  Heliotropes  and  others.  Fine  old  Box  bushes 
grew  in  the  corners,  lovely  big  jars  of  Plumbago  stood  at  ends 
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of  borders,  and  Irish  Junipers  gave  notes  of  green  where  needed. 

The  Roses  used  on  the  posts  were  Silver  Moon,  Dr.  Van 
Fleet,  Emily  Grey  and  Christine  Wright.  The  flower  borders 
were  everywhere  raised  Ave  to  six  inches  above  the  walks,  and 
held  in  place  by  thin  slabs  of  the  same  beautiful  native  stone. 
A  Laurel-leaved  Willow  hedge,  also  brought  from  the  brook-side 
which  furnished  the  stone,  had  been  planted  around  a  swimming 
pool  back  of  the  Guest  House.  This  hedge  will  be  six  to  eight 
feet  high  and  kept  clipped,  and  will  eventually  be  pleached  over 
the  walk  which  leads  from  the  garden  to  the  pool. 

The  simple  comfortable  form-note  prevails  throughout  the 
place — the  Colonial  spirit  is  felt  always,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  we  turned  away  from  this — a  true  type 
of  our  very  best  American  home.  R   L   W 
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Among  the  "Selected  Gardens"  but  perched  so  high  on  a 
hill  that  many  people  missed  it  was  Mrs.  Sherwin 's  farm.  The 
house  overlooks  the  deep  valley  of  the  Chagrin  River  and  is  set 
in  a  Cherry  orchard  and  flanked  by  great  Spruces  and  charming 
walks.  A  big  boulder  with  a  bird-bath  hollowed  in  its  top  was 
something  to  make  a  note  about. 

Like  all  the  Cleveland  gardens  there  was  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  house  and  the  garden  that  proved  the  rightness  of 
each.  You  looked  and  wanted  to  hurry  home  to  carry  out  some 
plan  suggested  by  one  or  the  other — at  least  you  would  have 
wanted  to  hurry  home  if  you  hadn't  wanted  more  to  stay. 

A  French  landscape  in  Ohio  is  unexpected,  but  here  you 
have  a  French  house  with  all  its  proper  surroundings,  allees, 
flagged  and  awninged  terraces,  and  calm  distant  views.  If  we 
might  have  plans  of  these  Cleveland  estates  so  near  a  city  yet 
so  country-like  and  secluded,  the  stay-at-home  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  might  learn  as  much  as  those  who  go  to  the  meet- 
ings— but  they  never  could  have  as  good  a  time. 

Mrs.  Robert  York's  garden  is  on  a  green  slope  with  an  old 
spring  surrounded  by  forest  trees  as  its  key-note.  This  spring 
has  been  "civilized"  into  a  pool  with  lovely  planting,  and  the 
vista  as  seen  from  the  house  is  charming.  Two  notable  achieve- 
ments in  this  garden  are  the  planting  of  the  most  magnificent 
Syringas  as  a  screen,  and  the  design  of  the  flagged  paths  in  the 
formal  garden  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  green  garden. 

Mrs.  Gardner  has  a  garden  filled  with  wild  flowers, 
and  the  way  she  gets  them  is  a  shining  example  to  all  Garden 
Club  members.  When  she  hears  that  a  piece  of  woods  is  to  be 
cleared  for  building  she  gets  permission  to  dig  and  move  to  her 
own  shady  woods  all  the  wild  flowers  that  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed.  The  result  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  collection  of 
native  plants,  and  conservation  and  preservation  have  found 
a  consistent  champion. 
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You  climb   picturesque  stone  steps  to   English  woods   and  Mrs. 
lawns.    The  garden  itself  is  original  and  suggestive.  '  A  circular  Chester 
pool  is  surrounded  by  four  oblong  ones  with  grey  stone  edges.  Bolton's 
Over  these  edges  grow  Forget-me-nots  which  soften  and  orna-  Garden  near 
nient  the  rough  stone.     Around  each  pool  is  a  wide  border  of  May-Field 
flowers  rather  simply  planted  and  edged  with  Taxus  cuspid.ata 
hrevifolia.     This  was  the  real  accent  of  the  garden,  though  a 
centre  fountain  by  Edith  Parsons  gave  a  charming  detail,  and 
a  beautiful  Beech  tree  at  its  end  showed  why  the  garden  had 
been  planted  in  that  very  spot.    Some  old  lead  urns  on  a  distant 
wall  and  sweeps  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  gave  promise  of  other 
delights. 

This  Was  the  last  Cleveland  garden  visited,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh train  was  responsible  for  a  regretfully  short  visit. 

K.  L.  B. 

Never  was  there  such  a  train  as  that  which  carried  us  from 
Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh !  There  must  always  be  a  fragrance  of 
gardens  about  that  train.  Compare  it  with  the  trains  of  Bank- 
ers whose  talk  is  all  of  money  or  finance;  here  the  talk  was  all 
of  gardens,  of  flowers,  women  perched  upon  the  arms  of 
chairs  to  talk,  note-books  came  out,  experiences  in  gardens  were 
discussed;  an  air  of  "Garden  Gaiety"  pervaded  all  the  Pull- 
mans. I  suggest  that  a  painted  bouquet  henceforth  adorn  each 
door  of  those  cars  with  the  proud  legend,  "Once  I  carried  the 
Garden  Club  of  America." 

L.  Y.  K. 

Alighting  at  Sewickiey 

Aboard  the  "Special"  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburgh  I  was 
waited  upon  by  two  efficient  ladies  who  informed  me  briefly 
that  my  hostess  of  the  immediate  future  would  be  Number  12, 
that  her  chauffeur,  her  car,  any  of  her  family  who  might  happen 
to  be  at  the  station  would  be  Number  12,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  identification  my  name,  personality  and  identity  must  like- 
wise be  sunk  into  this  magic  number.  I  was  moreover  given 
tags  bearing  the  mystic  sign  with  which  to  evidence  this  merger 
or  close  corporation. 

In  an  effort  to  affix  one  of  these  tags  to  my  luggage  I  dis- 
covered that  the  large  bag  standing  on  end  by  my  chair  was  not 
mine  after  all,  so  calling  the  porter,  whose  harassed  and  perspiring 
visage  was  scarcely  visible  behind  a  buttress  of  luggage  in  the 
vestibule,  I  announced  "Porter,  I  must  find  my  own  bag." 
' '  What  is  it  like,  Ma  'am  ? "  he  inquired  hopelessly.  "  It  is  black, ' ' 
I  stated  demurely,  whereupon  he  rolled  a  pair  of  large  eyes  in 
my  direction  as  if  to  investigate  my  sanity.  Conservatively 
speaking,  there  were  six  hundred  pieces  of  hand-luggage  aboard 
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that  Special — all  black!  Finding  I  suppose  a  smile  lurking 
somewhere  in  my  countenance,  he  rewarded  me  with  a  flash  of 
white  teeth  and  joined  in  the  search.     Finally  came  Sewickley. 

Did  passengers  ever  alight  into  a  stranger  barrage  of 
numeral  fire!  "Five."  "Eight."  "Six"  was  hurled  upon  us 
in  every  imaginable  tone  of  voice,  from  out  the  semi-darkness. 
"Steady,"  I  said  to  myself,  "Don't  forget  you're  Number  12." 

Chauffeurs,  husbands,  charming  young  things  sent  by  their 
mothers,  all  excitedly  trying  to  find  and  claim  their  unknown 
guests,  while  the  guests'  attention  was  for  the  moment  centered 
solely  upon  the  subject  of  black  bags.  I  and  another  "12"  were 
soon  discovered  and  led  away  toward  the  waiting  motor.  Across 
our  path  darted  despairing  individuals  who  inquired  'anxiously 
or  frantically — according  to  their  temperaments — "Is  8  here?" 
or  "Has  anyone  seen  a  lost  21?"  A  wild-eyed  but  courteous 
gentleman  waylaid  me,  "Excuse  me,  41?"  he  asked  politely. 
"No,  42  last  spring,"  I  laughed.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  replied 
vacantly,  sweeping  the  crowd  with  a  bewildered  stare.  "Not 
as  sorry  as  I  am,"  I  answered  and  sped  on  to  join  my  clan. 
And  when  I  found  them,  what  emotions  stirred  the  heart,  for 
here  was  the  final  denoument  of  the  situation — the  complete 
family  of  twelves!  The  host  and  hostess  12,  the  chauffeur  and 
car  12,  the  guests  and  their  bags  12 !  Beamingly,  one  felt  as  one 
feels  when  the  solitaire  ' '  works  out '  '—without  cheating ;  or  as 
we  used  to  feel  back  in  the  arithmetic  days  when  the  example 
' '  proved. ' ' 

Congratulations,  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County!  It 
was  all  so  admirably  done  and  so  diverting ! 

Hally  Carrington  Brent. 

The  Pittsburgh  Meeting 
Thursday  and  Friday 

Mrs.  After  our  thrilling  adventures  at  the  Sewickley  station  on 
Williams  Wednesday  night  when  the  State  Constabulary  and  the  Fire 
Garden  Department  were  called  out  to  help  extricate  our  luggage,  we  re- 
assembled on  Thursday  morning  at  the  old  Manor  House  of  the 
Shields  family  which  Mrs.  HaLsey  Williams  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inherit.  A  fine  old  mansion  it  is,  set  in  spacious 
grounds  among  tall  Elm  trees,  with  its  old-time  garden  most 
carefully  restored  to  its  original  state.  Graceful  cast-iron  grills 
frame  the  south  porch,  and  filled,  us  all  with  envy.  The  old 
spring-house  refreshed  us,  and  the  choice  family  portraits  by 
Romney  delighted  us,  for  we  felt  we  were  seeing  the  best  type 
of  patriarchal  home  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  garden  the  borders  of  clipped  Southernwood,  Artemisia,  re- 
minded us  of  England. 

We  commented  on  the  profusion  of  Rambler  Roses  on  the 
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cottages  in  the  mill  towns  through  which  we  motored  on  our  way 

to  Economy,  and  soon  the  steeple  of  the  quaint  old 'church  came  Economy 

in  view.     The  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County  is  to  be  con-  Garden 

gratulated  on  its  work  of  restoring  the  garden  of  the  Great 

House  which  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  keeps  up 

as  a  museum.  The  founders  of  the  Harmony  Society  at  Economy 

had  emigrated  from  "Wurttemberg  in  1805,  and  seem  to  be  very 

much  like  Shakers.     As  they  adopted  celibacy  they  naturally 

have  ceased  to  exist.     Restoration  of  the  garden  to  its  curious 

and   formal   original   state   has   been   a   difficult    undertaking. 

Accurate  plans  had  first  to  be  secured,  and  then  the  quaint 

central  temple  surrounded  by  water,  the  circular  planting  of 

trees  and  the  strange  vineyard  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

A  delectable  feature  is  the  little  room  reserved  as  an  office  for 

the  Garden  Club,  where  the  hair-cloth  sofa,  apple-wood  desk, 

wax  flowers  in  vases  and  old  prints,  carry  out  so  appropriately 

the  old-time  sensations  of  tranquillity  and  Harmony. 

Those  members  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the 
great  bridge  spanning  the  Ohio  River  at  Sewickley  formed  an 
accurate  picture  of  this  beautiful  town.  From  across  the  water 
you  could  see  that  it  is  built  in  three  long  tiers  and  is  backed  by 
steep  wooded  hills  on  the  summit  of  which  are  many  of  the 
most  lovely  places,  and  as  it  was  impractical  for  so  large  a 
number  of  motors  to  go  up  and  down  these  really  dangerous 
roads,  many  charming  gardens  had  to  be  passed  by — such  as 
Mrs.  John  Oliver's,  Mrs.  Harry  Oliver's  and  Mrs.  Edward 
"Woods'. 

The  third  garden  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Slack.  It  Mrs. 
was  of  real  interest  to  the  visitors  because  of  its  having  been  Slack's 
planned  by  Mrs.  Slack,  who  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  Garden 
enthusiastic  of  the  Allegheny  Club  members.  We  entered  by 
a  side  gate  on  the  hillside,  and  the  house  and  garden  lay  below 
us.  A  large  pond  full  of  the  most  beautiful  Lilies  first  com- 
manded our  admiration,  and  then  a  few  steps  farther  on  and  the 
delightful  garden  opened  before  us.  On  either  side  of  the  path 
a  group  of  arches  covered  with  Newport  Fairy  Roses  filled 
this  upper  terrace,  then  a  shady  pergola  of  rough  bark-covered 
posts  divided  the  levels;  it  was  covered  with  choice  vines  and 
Roses,  and  had  an  under  planting  of  Hosta  Lilies.  The  lower 
section  was  a  brilliant  mass  of  Anchusa,  white  Foxglove  and 
Shirley  Poppies  in  the  greatest  profusion.  There  was  an  air 
of  privacy,  a  witchery  of  dancing  shadows,  in  this  lovely  garden 
which  will  long  be  remembered. 

_  Mrs.  Alexander  Laughlin's  garden  came  next,  and  in  it,  Roses  Mrs. 
reigned  supreme.    It  was  a  square  lawn-garden,  pleasantly  near  Alexander 
the  house,  surrounded  by  fine  Elms.    One  of  its  most  satisfying  Laughlin's 
features    being    the    tea-house    pergola,    which    was    literally  Garden 
smothered  with  Roses. 
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Mrs.         On  the  tqp  of  one  of  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  town  is 
Rea's  Mrs.  Rea's  mighty  house  and  garden.    It  was  bruit  from  time  to 
Garden  time  as  the  English  houses  are,  and  therefore  has  an  indescrib- 
able something  which  comes  to  a  house  which  has  grown  slowly 
and  not  "sprung  full-armed  from  the  head  of" — the  architect. 
As  soon  as  you  step  over  the  sill  of  the  great  door  you  feel  at 
home;  welcome  radiates  from  it.     Looking  through  the  western 
door  the  green  garden  lies  before  you,  a  long,  wide  planting  of 
massed  Evergreens,  low  and  varied  and  broken  up  here  and 
there  by  formal  paths  and  large  urns.     This  vista  carries  the 
eye  over  some  fountains  to  the  terraced  pergola  and  the  superb 
view  of  the  Ohio  River  beyond. 
Mrs.         Luncheon  was  served  at  tables  under  a  narrow  blue  French 
Lyon's  awning'  which  extended   in   a  V-shape   around  the   swimming 
Garden  pool  lawn.    We  lingered  a  while  in  the  cool  rooms  of  the  house 
and  then  motored  on  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Denniston  Lyon,  a 
garden  planned  by  Byron  Fleming.     A  tapis-vert  leads  from 
the  house  to  the  oval  walled  garden;  at  each  end  there  was  a 
curious  Japanese  wall-fountain  in  a  niche,  which  fed  the  central 
basin.     The  flowers  were  growing  luxuriantly  in  an  irregular 
crescent-shaped  rockery  at  either  end,  and  for  variety  of  rare 
plants  used,  this  was  the  finest  garden  we  saw  in  our  whole 
"grand  tour."     John  Barnet,  the  head-gardener,  is  a  man  of 
taste  as  well  as  of  knowledge  of  plant-material,  and  the  color 
combinations   and   the    placing    of    shaggy   dwarf    Evergreens 
among  the  flowers  was  done  by  a  master  hand.    Yellow  Aconitum 
Lycoctonum,  blue  Scabiosa  Japonica,  choice  varieties  of  Del- 
phinium, Thalictrum,  blue  Petunias  and  creeping  Thyme,  were 
deliciously  combined. 
Mrs.         The  next  garden  was  that  of  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  Jr.     Laid 
Thaw's  out  by  Olmstead,  it  consists  of  a  large  square  terrace  surrounded 
Garden  on  three  sides  by  a  dignified  pergola,  the  third  side  left  open 
towards  the  view  which,  seen  over  a  mass  of  'belladonna  Del- 
phinium, gives  it  a  most  ethereal  effect.    The  long  low  house  and 
the  garden  connect  in  the  most  delightful  way,  for  you  walk 
right  from  the  wide  porch  directly  into  the  vine-covered  out- 
doors. 
Mrs.         The  eighth  garden  of  the  day  was  that  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
Alexander  Laughlin,  Jr.     We  alighted  at  the  huge  Rose-garlanded  water 
Laughlin  tower   and  walked   up   toward  the   house   through  the   oblong 
jR/s  flower  garden,  and  so  on  to  a  most  inviting  swimming  pool  which 
Garden  was  on  the  terrace  near  the  house.     The  arrangement  of  pool, 
tea-house  and  terrace  was  delightful,  and  a. fine  view  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  spot. 
Mrs.         From  here  we  went  to  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jones'  superb  house  on  a 
Jones'  neighboring  hill-top,  where  we   enjoyed  a  most  delicious  tea, 
Garden  refreshing  our  weary  faculties  with  friendly  talk. 
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After  dinner  at  the  Allegheny  Country  Club,  an  out-of-door 
"Movie"  amused  the  guests,  while  the  Presidents  and  Directors 
gathered  at  Mrs.  Rea's  for  a  last  business  meeting. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  16. 

The  distance  between  Sewickley  and  the  East  End  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  about  twenty  miles,  and  many  interesting  sights  were 
to  be  seen  en  route.  The  meeting  place  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  at  Fort  Duquesne  (later  Fort  Pitt)  forms 
the  Ohio  river  which  we  learned  about  in  our  geography  books 
and  is  a  remarkable  and  historic  spot.  We  longed  to  have  seen 
it  one  hundred  years  ago  before  the  hand  of  man  had  defiled 
it  with  factories. 

This  last  day  began  in  the  studio  garden  of  Mrs.  Hailman,  ]\i;RS- 
whose  flower  paintings  were  known  to  most  of  us.     A  lovable,  Hailman 's 
rambling  country  garden  right  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  garden 
Lilium  C a,ndidum  and  Delphinium  Roses  and  all  the  annuals 
flourishing  as  if  they  were  a  thousand  miles  from  a  smoke-stack. 
The  flowers  were  arranged  in  paintable  groups,  special  attention 
being  given  to  effective  combinations  of  color.    Underneath  the 
Studio  was  a  practical  potting-shed  and  root-cellar;  groups  of 
cold-frames  and  an  orthodox  compost  heap  were  conveniently 
near.     Fall  delights  were  suggested  by  rows  of  strong  young 
Chrysanthemums  in  their  orderly  pots  like  soldiers  at  attention. 
We  lingered  among  the  pictures;  one  flower  painting  in  partic- 
ular which  stood  on  a  chair  near  the  door  seemed  to  be  the 
favorite — but  I  especially  liked  the  recent  Florida  sketches  and 
the  large  canvas  of  blue  Agave  Americana. 

From  here  we  drove  through  Mrs.  Mercur's  garden  to  Mrs. 
Richard  Mellon 's  for  luncheon.  By  this  time  all  the  adjectives 
of  the  Bulletin  staff  were  used  up !  We  could  only  gaze  with 
appreciative  wide-open  eyes  and  full  mouths  as  we  ate  at  little 
tables  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  conservatories.  Most  cordial 
hospitality  greeted  us  everywhere,  and  we  are  hopelessly  spoiled. 

The  whole  afternoon  was  far  too  short  to  adequately  see  the  Exhibition 
Exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Institute.    The  President  and  Trus-  AT 
tees  did  us  great  honor  indeed;  we  thoroughly  appreciated  and  Carnegie 
enjoyed  this  culmination  of  privilege  for  those  of  us  who  really  Institute 
love  our  Art,  for  as  Mr.  St  Gaudens  so  aptly  says,  "Gardening 
is  an  Art,  like  painting  and  sculpture — not  a  profession  or  a 
business. ' ' 

With  discrimination  and  taste  the  gifted  committee  had 
gotten  together  the  choicest  examples  in  the  land  of  Paintings 
and  Pastels;  of  Flowers  and  Gardens;  Etchings  and  Block- 
Prints;  Tapestries,  Screens  and  Kakemonos;  Sculpture  suitable 
for  gardens;  Pottery  Bird-baths  and  Jars;  Models  of  Spanish 
and  English  gardens;  Plans  and  Photographs  by  our  best 
Landscape  Architects;  Aquaria;  Mounted  and  Painted  Birds; 
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Moths  and  Butterflies;  and  Botanical  Exhibits — not  to  mention 
a  rare  collection  of  Garden  Books  ancient  and  modern.  Imagine 
what  a  field  this  was  in  which  to  browse  for  weeks!  As  the 
Exhibition  is  open  till  the  autumn  I  hope  many  of  our  members 
who  are  passing  through  Pittsburgh  will  stop  over  a  few  days 
for  these  delights. 

Out  of  this  wealth  of  beauty  I  can  only  mention  a  few  out- 
standing gems.  Three  pictures  by  Henri  le  Sidaner  of  al  fresco 
repasts — especially  the  one  called  The  Stone  Table;  In  my  Gar- 
den by  Gari  Melchers,  Pond-lilies  at  Giverney  by  Claud  Monet. 
The  Veil  of  Leaves  by  Ruger  Donaho  and  another  Peonies  by 
Wilton  Lockwood. 

Then  in  the  long  gallery,  Maud  Mason's  Phloxes  stood  out 
true  and  refreshing.  White  Lilies  by  F.  C.  Prieske  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Two  paintings  by  Laura  Hills  and  Jane  Peterson, 
both  called  Peonies,  were  an  interesting  contrast.  A  pastel  of 
white  Poppies  by  Gladys  Thayer  Reasoner  gave  great  pleasure. 
Roses  by  Abbott  Thayer  and  a  number  of  flower  combinations 
by  Carl  Blenner  were  most  interesting.  A  small  painting  of 
The  Little  Fountain  by  Miss  Margaret  Whitehead  made  some 
of  us  wish  that  she  would  come  and  paint  our  gardens — such 
life  and  joy  did  she  get  into  that  small  canvas.  The  fountain 
itself  was  by  McCartan. 

Among  the  etchings  it  was  good  to  see  Katherine  Cameron's 
fairy-like  work  again,  and  the  wood  block-print  by  Helen  Isen- 
bart  called  Jasmine  was  bewitching.  Mrs.  Hailman,  our  hostess 
of  the  morning,  had  three  delightful  paintings,  one  called  The 
Blue  Border  was  specially  admired.  There  were  two  notable 
Redfields — landscapes  with  Plum-blossoms,  and  another  with 
Apple-blossoms,  that  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

As  for  sculpture,  there  were  wonderful  things  by  Malvina 
Hoffman,  Anna  Hyatt,  Edith  Parsons,  Brenda  Putnam  and 
Prances  Grimes,  all  most  gifted  women. 

Edward  McCartan  had  four  delightful  entries.  A  collection 
of  lead  figures  created  great  excitement.  They  would  suit  so 
many  of  our  little  gardens. 

The  plans  and  photographs  were  tantalizing,  even  maddening 
to  the  enthusiasts  who  tried  to  glean  in  ten  minutes  what  they 
needed  weeks  to  assimilate.  The  special  collection  of  122 
photographs  of  domestic  Landscape  Architects  covers  an 
immense  field  and  would  greatly  repay  detailed  study  by  us 
amateurs.  I  feel  sure  the  Galleries  are  haunted  at  midnight  by 
the  eager  shades  of  Garden  Club  members  who  have  come  back 
in  spirit  to  "read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest"  this  gathering 
together  of  all  they  love  best — I,  for  one,  have  dreamed  of 
nothing  else. 

A.  G.  II. 
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In  Gallery  F  were  the  botanical  exhibits  and  chief  among  Evolution 
these  was  a  case  showing  important  steps  in  the  development  of  of  the 
the  Eose  flower,  from  spore  plants  to  flowering  plants,  by  means  r0se 
of  drawings,  pressed  specimens  and  was  models,  thns  develop- 
ment was  shown :    the  models  of  a  Batter cnp  and  a  Pear-blossom, 
each  a  foot  in  width,  showed  the  structures  of  these  flowers  and 
a   few   sentences   below   each    explained   their   position    in    the 
gradual  change  of  type.    Below  the  Pear-blossom,  for  example, 
were  these  words :   ' '  Here  and  in  the  Apple  there  is  a  closing-in 
around  the  carpels  by  the  walls  of  the  hollowecl-out  receptacle 
such  as  is  typical  of  the  hollowed  fruit  (haw)  of  the  Roses.     In 
the  Pear  and  Apple  the  walls  of  the  receptacle  ripen  along  with 
the  enclosed  carpels  and  form  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  fruit. 
Thus  the  Pear  represents  a  modification  from  the  stage  repre- 
sented by  the  Eose — that  is,  it  is  one  step  more  highly  developed. 

The  method  of  seed  formation  in  the  single  Eose  was  shown : 
and  the  following  highly  interesting  paragraph  summed  up  the 
botanical  truths  of  this  beautiful  exhibit :  "In  the  double  rose, 
man's  care  often  stimulates  the  remainder  of  the  stamens  and 
often  the  carpels  also,  to  become  petals  as  did  the  outermost 
stamens  in  the  earlier  steps  in  this  evolution  of  the  flower.  This 
of  course  means  that  the  Eoses  could  not  produce  seed  and  must 
die  out  for  lack  of  descendants.  Man,  however,  remedies  this 
by  propagating  from  cuttings  or  other  methods  of  vegetative 
production. ' ' 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Director  and  his  associates  to 
make  this  exhibit  perfect  and  it  was  an  object  of  special  interest 
to  the  members. 

Among  the  models  of  gardens,  that  by  Miss  Whitehead  of  Models 
the  gardens  of  the  Generalife  at  Granada,  a  model  about  three 
feet  square,  was  a  charming  example  of  such  work.  The  terraces, 
pools,  sub-tropic  plant  subjects,  were  all  reproduced  with  a  nice- 
ness  of  detail  down  to  the  balanced  formal  beds  on  the  high 
terrace  with  their  two  small  fountains,  and  the  grouping  of 
Cypresses  on  the  terrace  at  right-angles  to  this  one.  The  con- 
struction of  the  beautiful  loggias  or  arcades  was  a  thing  to 
remember,  and  this  model  was  particularly  pleasing  because  of 
the  present-day  interest  in  Spanish  gardens.  One  could  not 
help  noticing  the  clever  use  of  all  kinds  of  material  in  this  model 
— painted  lufa  sponge  for  Cypresses;  a  corrugated  board, 
painted,  for  the  tiled  roofs,  etc. 

The  model  of  Hampton  Court,  on  even  a  smaller  scale, 
brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  interest  too.  Both  these  models 
were  made  by  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 
With  such  talent,  these  two  artists  should  some  day  make  an 
original  design  for  a  garden  and  use  the  ideas  which  we  know 
must  be  lying  dormant  in  their  "gardening  brain." 

The  model  for  the  proposed  entrance  to  Schenley  Park  was 
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perfect  in  its  exactness  and  showed  a  fine  classic  design  of  great 
breadth  and  beauty  of  feeling.  This  design  was  made  by  James 
I.  Greenleaf  of  New  York. 
Natural  Since  all  manner  of  Hying  things  inhabit  our  gardens  for 
History  weal  or  woe,  it  was  a  suitable  as  well  as  an  enlarging  thing  to 
Specimens  find  in  the  room  beyond  that  with  tapestries,  cases  of  entomo- 
logical specimens.  Here  were  Pennsylvania  moths  and  butter- 
flies with  their  larvae,  pupae  and  food-plants;  the  familiar 
cecropia,  the  Lima  moth,  the  too-familiar  fall  web-worm,  the 
swallow-tail  butterflies  of  Pennsylvania,  a  case  or  two  of  exotic 
butterflies  shining  blue  from  Columbia  and  Bolivia,  and  bright 
beauties  from  the  Cameroons.  Over  the  case  of  beetles — noxious 
and  beneficial — the  writer  could  not  bring  herself  to  linger; 
while  this  exhibit  is  vastly  instructive,  the  memories  of  battle 
roused  by  it  are  too  poignant  to  be  needlessly  recalled. 

The  Aquaria,  small  and  large,  arranged  in  a  group  in  this 
same  room  and  done  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Link,  were  wonderfully 
interesting  and  pretty.  Tiny  water-plants,  coral  formations 
and  inch-long  fish  swimming  about  contentedly  among  them, 
gave  us  the  impression  of  the  ocean  floor  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale. 

And  at  last  this  delightful  merging  of  our  art  of  gardens 
with  related  arts  came  to  an  end,  and  those  five  most  happy  days 
were  over.  They  have  left  us  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  too  great 
for  words  to  those  in  the  two  cities  who  had  made  such  pleasures 
possible ;  they  left  us  with  a  deepened  feeling  of  our  friendship 
for  each  other  through  the  love  of  gardening — the  strongest  of 
friendly  links — and  with  a  heightened  sense  of  the  "power  of 
beauty  to  lift  us  toward  patterns  of  all  that  is  fine  and  lovely  as 
we  go  "down  the  roaring  loom  of  time."  l.  y.  K. 

The  Slide  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America  pre- 
sents the  following  list  of  the  collection  to  date : 


Allegheny     26 

Bedford    27 

Cincinnati    2 

Cleveland    6 

East  Hampton   8 

Foreign,    Mrs.    Willing    12 

Gardens   of   Montgomery   and 

Delaware   Counties    29 

Harford    County    5 

Hartford     16 

Illinois   31 

Lake   Geneva    5 

Lenox •. 3 

Litchfield     11 

Michigan    25 

Middletown     8 

Millbrook    23 

Newport 12 


North  Country    87 

North  Shore   45 

New  Canaan   28 

Orange   and  Dutchess   Counties  2 

Philadelphia    32 

Philipstown     21 

Eidgefield   17 

Eumson     37 

Eye    28 

Santa   Barbara   and   Montecito  24 

Shaker  Lakes,   3   colored 17 

Short  Hills    5 

Somerset  Hills    28 

Trenton    12 

Ulster    County    31 

Warrenton     12 

Slides    664 
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The  Taller  Campanulas 

Miss  Jekyll's  interesting  article  upon  the  taller  Campanulas  Clipped 
is  a  most  useful  one  for  lovers  of  hardy  plants.    Spetchley  Park,  from  an 
famous  for  the  wonderful  race  of  hybrid  Primroses,  is  also  the  English 
home  of  improved  developments  of  many  of  our  hardy  plants.  Paper 
Mrs.  Berkeley  is  a  born  hybridist  and  her  unerring  selection  of 
the  best  forms  has  always  filled  me  with  admiration.  Campanula 
lactiflora  type  is  rather  washed  out  in  colour  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  bluish  hue  of  London 
milk.     Mrs.  Berkeley  has  for  some  score  or  so  of  years  selected 
and  grown -on  her  seeding  Campanula  lactiflora  until  she  has 
a  fine  race  of  stiff-stemmed  plants  which  stand  of  themselves, 
unless  an  unusually  heavy  rainstorm  sweeps  over  the  garden 
when  they  are  in  full  flower.    She  grows  pure  white  forms  some 
8  feet  in  height,  but  the  pride  of  the  species  is  the  grand  erect 
deep-coloured  variety  which  is  often  10  feet  high,  with  large 
open-mouthed  bells  of  rich  purple,  and  seen  in  a  mass  as  grown 
at  Spetchley  it  is  a  glorious  sight  not  easily  forgotten.     Cam- 
panula lactiflora  used  to  grow  exceptionally  well  at  Edge  Hall, 
and  in  one  "corner  of  the  garden  the  tallest  of  the  plants  were 
well  up  to  12  feet  or  13  feet. 

At  Warley  I  have  some  plants  with  Soldanella-like  flowers, 
but  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. — -E.  Willmott. 

The  Berkeley  Polyanthuse 

A  fine  selection  of  a  splendid  strain  of  garden  Polyanthuses, 
or  Polyanthus-Primroses,  occupied  the  floor  space  of  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square,  London,  on  Tuesday,  April  25th.  It  was  the  result  of 
many  years  of  patient  selection  on  the  part  of  a  woman — Mrs. 
Berkeley  of  Spetchley  Hall  near  Worcester.  Her  sister,  Miss 
Ellen  AVillmott,  is  probably  as  well  known  in  the  States  as  she 
is  in  our  own  England.  She  is  a  Daffodil,  a  Verbena,  a  Tulip 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  more  hardy  flowers  as  well  as  a 
woman.  Mrs.  Berkeley  cannot  boast  of  an  equal  number  of 
aliases,  and  her  name  is  not  so  well  known,  but  anyone  who  has 
visited  her  famous  home  and  spent  an  afternoon  in  her  company 
must  feel  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a  keen  and  know- 
ledgeable gardener.  Those  great  wide  borders  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  filled  with  magnificent  Polyanthuses  of  every  shade  and 
hue,  have  for  a  long  time  claimed  a  lion's  share  of  her  time  and 
attention,  with  the  result  that  she  was  able  to  show  the  large- 
flowering  strain  that  appeared  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Hall  on  the  last  show  day  of  April.  There  were  no  blues  and 
if  I  remember  right,  there  are  none  of  the  quaint  "laced" 
varieties  which  once  upon  a  time  were  the  end-all  and  be-all  of 
the  fanciers. 
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Tastes  have  changed  and  in  many  other  flowers  besides  the 
Polyanthus,  as  for  example  in  the  Dahlia,  it  is  very  marked. 
Mrs.  Berkeley  has  gone  with  the  times  and  her  many-lined  strain 
of  large  flowers  will  take  its  place  beside  the  yellows  and  whites 
of  the  better-known  Munstead  strain  of  Miss  Jekyll. 

It  so  happened  that  the  particular  day  on  which  these 
flowers  were  shown,  was  the  Feast-day  of  the  Southern  section 
of  the  Primula  and  Auricula  Society,  so  comparisons  could  easily 
be  made  between  one  and  the  other.  None  of  them  came  up  to 
the  Spetchleys  in  size  and  vigour.  Many  of  these  measured  two 
good  inches  in  diameter.  Mrs.  Berkeley  has  named  a  certain 
number  of  the  best  and  these  of  course  must  necessarily  be  in- 
creased by  division.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  will 
behave  under  this  somewhat  artificial  method  of  increase. 
Perhaps  the  pretty  red  Polyanthus  that  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott 
showed  was  once  larger  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  after  two  or 
three  years  Mrs.  Berkeley's  named  varieties  will  have  become 
smaller.  It  is  only  what  one  must  expect  from  experience  if  it 
is  so.  If  however,  we  like  a  mixture  there  is  the' old  way  of 
getting  what  we  want  by  means  of  seed.  Young  plants  always 
are  more  vigorous  than  old  ones  and  bear  finer  flowers.  Seed 
may  be  had  from  Mr.  Stewart,  Chelsea  Hospital  Gardens, 
London. 

Long,  long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  great  John  Evelyn — the 
ideal  British  Squire — Spetchley  was  famous  for  its  Orange 
trees.  After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  it  would 
seem  Polyanthuses  may  step  into  their  shoes. 

Joseph  Jacob. 

Whitewell  Kectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

The  Gardeners  Miscellany 

Blue  At  last  we  have  found  the  right  variety  of  Brazilian  Morn- 
Ipoema  ing-glory  and  ten  great  healthy  vines  are  blooming  in  our 
garden,  literally  covered  with  the  azure-blue  flowers.  They 
match  the  best  Belladonna  Delphinium  in  color  and  texture. 
The  seed  was  Vaughan's  Early  Flowering  Ipomea  Rubra- 
Cerulea.  Burpee  carries  the  early  flowering  varieties  also.  The 
orthodox  Rubra-Cerulea  is  a  finer  vine ;  climbs  higher  and  more 
rapidly,  but  we  have  found  that  it  does  not  flower  in  our  short 
season,  unless  pot-bound. 

Start  Seeds         It  is  not  too  early  now  (July  15)  to  start  Pansies,  Violas  and 
for  Spring  For-get-me-nots  for  spring  bloom.     Choose  a  shady  seed  bed  or 
Xow  frame  and  you  will  have  plenty  to  plant  in  their  permanent 
places  this  fall. 

New  Ceimb-         Do  you  know  the  Newport  Fairy  pale  pink  climbing-Rose? 
ing  Roses  — get  it;  and  also  Dr.  Huey,  the  darkest  of  all  climbing  roses, 
a  strong,  healthy  grower. 
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There  is  a  tiny  white  Plantain  Lily  called  Funkia  minor  alba 
which  is  very  hard  to  secure.  It  is  dainty  and  decorative  and 
well  worth  having.  I  found  a  good  stock  of  it  at  the  Andorra 
Nurseries,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Wall  Hairbell  Muralis  has  proved  itself  very  hardy  this 
year.  It  is  a  dense,  tufty-growing,  nearly  evergreen  kind,  with 
small  purple  blossoms  forming  dense  mats  of  color.  Useful  for 
the  edge  of  the  sunny  border  or  in  the  Rockery.  It  can  be  got- 
ten at  the  Palisades  Nurseries,  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Campanula  Port ens chlagiana. 

A  whole  bulletin  could  be  written  about  Mrs.  Louise  Beebe 
"Wilder 's  new  little  Rock  Garden  at  Bronxville.  It  is  the  result 
of  wide  knowledge  and  long  experience  and  I  never  saw  rock 
plants  look  so  happy  and  healthy  as  hers.  She  has  a  Tulip 
which  seeds  itself — a  choice,  dainty  little  creature ;  and  a  Poppy, 
rupifragum,  even  better  than  the  Iceland  Poppy.  She  grows 
everything  from  choicest  seed  which  she  gets  from  Europe  and 
California,  and  starts  them  in  her  cold-frame  nursery.  If  any 
of  us  think  we  know  the  rarer  plants,  a  short  visit  to  those 
frames  will  send  us  away  humbler  and  wiser  women. 

By  the  way — all  the  choice  rock  plants  in  the  Boston  Botanic- 
al garden  were  grown  from  seed  from  Thompson  &  Morgan, 
Rock  Garden  Specialists,  Ipswich,  England ;  also  Henry  Corre- 
von,  Floraire,  Switzerland,  lists  hundreds  of  rare  seeds  which 
cannot  be  gotten  here — do  send  for  their  catalogs — and  Theo- 
dore Payne  of  Los  Angeles  has  seed  of  all  the  rare  California 
Annuals;  which  latter  should  be  planted  in  late  fall. 

July  and  August  are  times  to  study  gardens,  not  read  about 
them,  and  wherever  we  go  let  us  never  pass  a  Nursery  without 
a  few  moments,  at  least,  of  inspection.  The  very  plant  that  you 
have  been  searching  for  for  years  may  be  flourishing  in  one  of 
the  many  Nurseries  passed  unheeded  in  your  motor. 

A.  G.  H. 

Landscape  Gardening.  Three  lectures  a  week.  5  :00  to  6  :00  P. 
M.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  Room  619  Schermerhorn. 
This  course  outlines  the  general  principles  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing ;  the  composition  of  the  soil  suited  to  specific  plants ;  selection 
and  culture  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees;  shrubs,  annuals, 
biennials  and  hardy  perennials ;  the  planting  and  care  of  lawns, 
rock  and  water-gardens,  rose  and  wild-flower  gardens.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  control  of  common  insects  and  diseases 
attacking  plants  used  in  landscape. 

Special  observation  field  trips.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
for  conferences  on  special  landscape  gardening  problems. 

Anyone  interested  in  courses  given  in  the  Summer  Session 
are  referred  to  the  complete  Summer  Session  Announcement 
which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 
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"Perilla  atropurpurea  lanciniata.  A  half  hardy  annual,  with 
dark  purple  foliage,  resembling  Col  ens.  2  feet.  10  cents  per 
packet.  Farquhar. ' ' 
Views  of  the  Thus  Farquhar  describes  a  charming  little  annual  for  the 
Purples  of  picking  garden,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  but  my  own.  Its 
Perilla  flower,  of  course,  amounts  to  almost  nothing,  and  it  is  grown 
entirely  for  its  sprays  of  rich,  dusky  purple  foliage,  and  hand- 
some, deeply  cut  and  wrinkled  leaf.  It  is  one  of  those  pleasant 
little  plants  which  comes  up  quickly  and  obligingly  from  seed, 
also  seeds  itself  if  one  wishes,  sprouts  generously  again  from 
every  leaf  axil  after  being  cut,  thus  supplying  a  constant  growth 
of  young  sprays,  and  finally  will  grow  anywhere,  in  any  corner, 
either  sunshine  or  shade.  It  will  survive  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  but 
of  course,  responds  quickly  to  a  friendly  loam,  with  an  occasional 
pinch  of  fertilizer  from  the  apron  pocket,  worked  in  carefully 
around  the  roots,  and  afterwards  watered  down. 

The  vegetable  garden  seems  the  legitimate  place  for  a  picking 
plant,  yet  it  makes  a  good  foil  in  the  real  flower  garden  for  blos- 
soms^— those  that  need  the  dark  background;  and  is  especially 
restful  and  satisfying  behind  the  gray  and  white-leaved  plants. 

I  often  plant  Perilla  late  in  July  when  other  things  have 
passed,  and  keep  it  watered  and  well  shaded,  when  it  continues 
to  grow  and  fill  its  quiet  little  place  until  the  heavy  frosts. 

It  is  listed  as  reaching  two  feet,  but  I  never  allow  mine  to 
do  so.  I  pick  it  back  constantly  for  my  vases,  and  also  because  I 
cannot  allow  it  much  space  in  the  garden. 

Arranged  as  foliage  with  certain  flowers,  Perilla  makes  a 
beautiful  color  against  a  pale-gray  wall,  as  is  mine.  The  hangings 
in  the  room  are  deep  green  velvet, — a  cool  and  restful  background 
for  summer  vases.  I  like  my  flowers  to  give  color  and  atmos- 
phere, and  do  not  much  indulge  in  colored  cushions,  pictures 
and  the  like.  The  summer  atmosphere  of  my  living  room  is 
almost  like  my  out  door  garden.  In  fact  the  latter  is  planned 
as  a  complement  to  the  former. 

"White  flowers,  of  course,  blend  most  beautifully  with  the  rich, 
•garnet-purple  Perilla.  Besides  Gladiola,  Lilies  and  Sweet  Peas, 
I  use  later  in  the  season  the  free  and  generous  Chrysanthemum 
inodorum,  which  gives  great  branches  of  feathery  leafage  and 
white,  round  bloom,  and  is  very  satisfying. 

Never  use  Perilla  with  Roses,  white  or  any  other  shade.  There 
is  something  almost  distressing  in  this  thought  to  the  sensitive 
gardener.  Gypsophila  paniculata  is  nearly  the  only  thing  I  am 
willing  to  combine  with  the  Queen  of  flowers.  Use  it  with  some 
clear  pinks  and  light  buffs,  with  the  garnets  and  rubies  of 
Empress  of  India  Gladiolus,  and  the  violets  of  Baron  Hulot,  and 
with  all  shades  of  the  Mourning  Brides.  This  flower  groups  with 
Perilla  quite  charmingly.  E.  H.  P.  K. 
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State  Park  Conference  at  Bear  Mountain 

May  1922 

The  Honorable  John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Stephen  F.  Mather,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  Major  Welch,  Director  of  the  New  York  Palisades 
Park,  were  responsible  for  the  conference  at  Bear  Mountain,  to 
which  Mrs.  Sloan  had  appointed  four  delegates  to  represent  The 
Garden  Club  of  America.  To  our  surprise  the  roll-call  disclosed 
ten  members  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  ;  two  from  Massa- 
chusetts, two  from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  York,  two  from 
Illinois,  one  from  Colorado  and  one  from  far-away  Texas.  The 
roll-call  was  quite  an  interesting  feature  at  the  opening  of  the 
conference,  as  each  state  was  named  in  turn  the  visitors  were 
asked  to  rise  and  state  the  organization  represented. 

The  three  days  were  spent  in  listening  to  interesting  talks  on 
various  aspects  of  the  State  Park  and  Conservation  problems, 
interspersed  with  drives  in  that  enchanting  country.  One  day 
we  lunched  at  Newburgh,  at  the  house  where  Washington  had 
lived,  and  which  is  now  a  museum.  The  last  day's  drive  was 
through  'the  beautiful  country  from  Palisades  Park  to  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  Following  the  luncheon  at  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Garden  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  for  the  banquet  which  closed  the  conference.  It  was  at 
this  banquet  that  Dr.  Partridge  announced  the  gift  to  the  Palis- 
ades Interstate  Park  Commission  of  a  tract  of  six  hundred  acres, 
bordering  both  sides  of  the  new  Storm  King  Highway.  This 
gift  is  made  by  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Stillman  of  New  York. 

In  the  opening  speech  at  Bear  Mountain,  Mr.  F.  C.  AValcott 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  the  name  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  for  a  National  Conservation  Day.  He  gave  a  brief 
sketch  showing  the  trend  of  life  from  the  uplands  to  the  lowlands 
and  from  the  farms  to  the  towns  and  cities,  causing  the  present 
congestion  in  the  cities.  This  congestion  makes  it  urgent  that  an 
opportunity  be  found  for  the  people  to  get  into  the  open.  It 
would  seem  that  this  could  best  be  brought  about  by  an  Outdoor 
Day,  when  children,  old  and  young,  would  be  encouraged  to  leave 
their  work  and  go  into  the  parks,  especially  provided  for  their 
pleasure  to  enjoy  and  become  familiar  with  outdoor  America. 
At  the  close  of  Mr.  Walcott's  speech  he  offered  a  resolution  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consult  with 
Congress  on  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  a  Conservation 
Day.  Mr.  Mather  seconded  the  motion  and  spoke  to  it,  followed 
by  several  others.  The  vote  was  unanimously  carried.  A  later 
resolution  offered  and  voted  on  at  the  conference  was  to  the 
effect  that  Conservation  Day  should  include  Arbor  Day,  with 
tree  planting  as  an  important  feature  of  its  observance. 

Fanny  Day  Farwell. 
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A  recent  advertisement  by  Carbone  and  Company  of  Boston, 
announces  his  decision  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  Arbutus,  Laurel 
and  Ground  Pine,  after  Jul}7  first,  when  his  present  contracts 
cease.  This  is  a  splendid  courageous  step  on  the  part  of  this 
well-known  firm,  which  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate,  as  showing 
a  beginning  towards  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
dealers. 

This  small  and  most  useful  volume  was  originally  compiled 
by  The  Gardener's  Chronicle  and  when  the  first  edition  was  sold 
out.  they  did  not  care  to  publish  another,  so  in  1915  the  Garden 
Club  of  Michigan  printed  a  second  edition,  but  this  was  soon 
exhausted  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  buy  a  copy  for  several 
years  past. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  very  real  demand  for  this  book  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America  authorized  the  order- 
ing of  1000  copies,  to  be  ready  on  June  first. 

They  will  sell  for  one  dollar  each  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
member  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  will  not  only  buy  one 
for  herself,  but  several  more  for  her  friends,  thus  justifying  the 
Club  in  assuming  this  financial  obligation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philipstown  Club,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Haldane 
won  a  competition,  "Naming  Wild  Flowers."  Fifty  cards  of 
wild  flowers  such  as  are  used  in  public  schools  were  placed  on 
boards  and  numbered  and  the  members  had  paper  and  pencil 
given  them  and  a  half  hour  to  compete.  Mrs.  Haldane  named 
forty-eight  correctly.  Mrs.  Frederick  Osborn  won  a  similar 
competition  in  naming  birds. 

Cards  for  recording  the  colors  of  flowers  according  to  the 
Ridgeway  Chart  can  be  bought  at  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
Office  for  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 

The  next  International  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  New 
York  March  12th  to  17th,  1923,  closing  on  the  17th  (Saturday). 
You  will  note  that  this  does  not  include  Sunday,  thus  departing 
from  the  custom  of  other  years. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  deposited  with  the 
Central  Office,  598  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City,  information, 
lists  of  Gardens,  and  cards  of  introduction  necessary  to  permit 
visiting  those  gardens  abroad  which  are  open  to  our  members. 
These  lists  and  cards  are  to  be  had  by  applying  through  the 
President  of  your  home  Club  to  the  Central  Office. 

Correction  In  the  May  "Bulletin,  through  an  oversight  in  proof-reading, 
the  chairman  of  the  prize-winning  luncheon  table  at  the  Flower 
Show  in  New  York  last  spring  was  listed  as  "Miss  Haldane" 
instead  of  "Mrs.  Haldane." 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  1922 

ALBEMARLE,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

Mrs.   Samuel    H.    Marshall,    Simeon     P. 
O.,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.   Rea,   Sewickley,   Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society 

Mr.  A.  Windsor  Weld,  47   Suffolk  Road, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Cincinnati,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bosworth,  Batavia  Pike, 
Milford,   Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   John  E.    Newell,   3634  Euclid  Ave., 
and    West    Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Easthampton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Samuel   Seabury,   22   East   11th   St., 
New    York   and   East    Hampton,    Long 
Island,    N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of  . 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,   111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,   and  Greenwich,   Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  Hall  Harrison,  Garrison  P.  O.,  Md. 
Harford  Coun  ty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley    Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden    Club 
Mrs.  James  Terry,  1100  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,    Conn. 
James  River  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.   Thomas   S.   Wheelwright,   Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake   Forest   Garden    Club 

Mrs.    Walter    S.    Brewster,    Lake    Forest, 
111.,  and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 

Miss     Florence     D.     Bartlett,     222     East 
Delaware   Place,    Chicago,    111. 
Lenox   Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.     Sargent,     28     East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,  Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward   H.   Parker.   The   Pasadena, 
2170  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.     Samuel     Russell,     Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,   Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,     Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery      and      Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  P=>. 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.   Y.,   and  Morristown,   N.   J. 
New   Canaan    Garden    Club, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,   Garden   Association  in 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,     630    Park    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.     C.      Oliver     Iselin,      Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.   Y.,   and  Aiken,   S.   C. 


North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and    Dutchess    Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,   19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   H.   I.    Stuart,   875   La  Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.   Y.,  and  Peekskill,   N.   Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   William  K.  Prentice,  Cherry  Grove 
Farm,    Princeton,    N.    J. 
Richmond,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,    Richmond,    Mass. 
Ridgefield,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Jonathan   Bulkley,    600    Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Rumson   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239    Madison    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,  Hardy   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Duncan  Brent,  Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Robert  Mallory,  Jr.,   Rye,  N.  Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.    E.    B.    Doremus,    601    East   Anapamu 
St.,    Santa  Barbara,   California. 
Shaker   Lakes    Garden    Club 

Mrs.     R.     H.     White,     North     Park    and 
Lee  Road,   Shaker  Heights,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,    Short   Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.     Harry    Robbins,     19    E.     80th     St., 

N.   Y.,   and   Southampton,   L.   I.,   N.   Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,   Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,   L.  I.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Dr.    B.    M.    Duggar,    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Summit,   Garden   Club   of 

Miss     Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,   N.   J. 
Trenton,  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    We?* 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.   J. 
Twenty,    Garden    Club   of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Everett   Fowler,    129   Maiden   Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton   Garden   Club 

Mrs.   H.   C.   Groome,   Warrenton,   Va. 
Washington,  Conn.,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and     Washington, 
Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.   Howard  Wood,   Jr.,   Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,    Del. 
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Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  The 
Garden  Club  of  America,  Bankers  Trust  Building,  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost 
in  the  mail,  will  be  sent  out  from  the  Secretarial  office  instead 
of  by  Club  Secretaries. 

The  Executive  Office  wrill  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  francis  c.  farwell 

44  Thorn   St.,   Sewickley,   Pa.,  and  Nan-     Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   1520  Astor  St., 
tucket,  Massachusetts  Chicago 

Secretary  (ex-officio)  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT  MRS.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

The    Gardener's   Miscellany  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

MRS.   ROBERT  C    HILL  Special  Plant  Societies 

Easthampton,  L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave-      mrs.   CHARLES   H.   STOUT 

New  York  Shoet  Hills,  N.  J. 
Garden   Literature  Plant  Material 

MRS.    EDWARD   HARDING  MRS    HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Fan  wood,  N.  J.  Haverford,   Pa. 

News  and  Views  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  MR%.  WALTER  BREWSTER 

9     South     Marshall     St.,     Hartford,         Lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Walton 

Connecticut  Place,  Chicago 

the  sewickley  printing  shop.  sewickley.  pa  . 
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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and   birds:    and   to    encourage   civic    planting. 


1 '  You  do  not  know  that  one  can  have  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
for  trees  and  plants  and  flowers ;  yon  do  not  know  that  a  garden 
is  a  kingdom  where  the  Prince  is  never  hated  and  where  he 
enjoys  all  the  good  he  does.  Your  Paris  garden  gives  you  no 
idea  of  all  such  happiness.-  It  is  only  a  highway  leading  to  your 
summer-house ;  you  know  none  of  your  trees  and  you  cut  off  their 
heads  or  arms  or  legs  without  thinking. 

You  will  see  things  differently  when  you  know,  as  I  do,  that 
trees  have  feelings  and  perceive  good  and  evil." 


The  Chevalier  de  Bouffler  to  Mme.  de  Sabran. 
Lorraine,  ]778. 
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Tentative  Programme 

October  Meeting  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBEE  23KD. 

8  P.  M.     Committee    Boom,    Red    Cross    Hall.     Meeting    of 
Council  of  Presidents. 

OCTOBEE  24TH. 

10  A.  M.  General  Meeting,  Red  Cross  Hall. 

12  M.  Visit   Pan  American,    Octagon   House    and   nearby 
gardens. 

■1  P.  M.  Lunch  independently. 

2  P.  M.  To  Mt.  Vernon  by  boat. 

6  P.  M.  Arrive  Washington  from  Mt.  Vernon. 

8  P.  M.  National  Museum — Lecture  on  Park  System  by  Mr. 

Charles  Moore,  Chairman  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  Mr. 
James  L.  Greenleaf. 

9  P.  M.     Visit  exhibits  of  National  Museum  and  Smithsonian, 

birds,  wild  flowers,  etc. 

OCTOBEE  25TH. 
10  A.  M.     Visit  Agricultural  Department  and  Chrysanthemum 
Show  (Members  may  also  visit  gardens  on  selected  list  at 
this  time). 

1  P.  M.     Lunch  independently. 

2  P.  M.     Tour  of  Parks  with  Mr.  Moore,  including  Mt.  Hamil- 

ton, Rock  Creek,  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Arlington. 
5  P.  M.     Call  at  White  House. 
8  P.  M.     Wild  Flower  play  and  talks  by  scientific  experts. 

OCTOBEE  26TH. 
Members  are  invited  bv  Mrs.  Hertle  to  visit  Gunston  Hall. 


Bartram's  Garden 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  not  far  from 
where  it  runs  into  the  Delaware,  lies  Bartram's  Garden.  A 
garden  that  was  planted  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago  and  had  not  its  like  in  the  New  World. 

The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  as  one's  mind  goes  back  to 
those  long  by-gone  days,  one  must  needs  see  the  virgin  growth 
of  field  and  forest  and  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  steal  from  the 
opposite  bank  where  now  tall  factory  chimneys  stand  out  against 
the  rising  sun.  The  gigantic  black  oil  tanks  of  Point  Breeze 
squat  on  the  meadows  which  John  Bartram  reclaimed  from 
swamps,  •  and  petroleum  goes  forth  to  all  lands  from  the  spot 
whence  ships  carried  his  boxes  of  seeds  and  specimens  to  the 
King.  As  his  letters  quaintly  tell,  "There  is  some  formality  to 
deliver  a  King 's  box. ' ' 

"It  is  no  little  deed  to  make  a  garden,  but  to  make  a  garden 
in  a  wilderness,  to  make  the  wilderness  tributary  to  it  and  it 
tributary  to  the  great  centres  of  learning  and  thought  on  another 
continent,  that  is  a  great  deed."  John  Bartram  was  born  near 
Darby,  Philadelphia,  in  1699  and  set  about  establishing  his 
Botanic  Garden  in  1730,  when  the  Alleghenies  were  mapped  as 
the  "Endless  Mountains."  He  tells,  "that  he  never  received 
any  other  education  than  hardly  reading  and  writing"  and  that 
he  had  been  employed  many  years  in  tilling  the  earth  when  his 
mind  awakened  to  an  impulse  to  study  the  plants  his  plough  was. 
turning  under.  "I  hired  a  man  to  plow  for  me.  I  went  to 
Philadelphia.  I  ingenuously  told  the  bookseller  my  errand  and 
he  provided  me  with  such  books  as  he  thought  best  and  a  Latin 
grammar. ' '  A  neighboring  schoolmaster  taught  him  in  three 
months  enough  Latin  to  understand  Linnaeus,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  corresponded.  A  letter  from  Linnaeus  dated  1750, 
took  two  years  to  reach  him.  John  Bartram  had  no  automobile 
and  yet  what  travels !  All  his  life  there  was  peril  almost  from 
the  time  he  left  his  door.  We  see  him  collecting  in  the  "Katt- 
skills, "  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  "York  Government," 
exploring  the  S chivy lkill  and  Delaware  to  their  sources  and  send- 
ing the  Rhododendrons  to  his  friend  Peter  Collinson  in  London. 
Peter  writes  of  "the  fine  Laurels  or  Chamaerhodoclendros,  their 
seed  is  the  worst  sort  of  seed  to  send  over  for  keeping,  as  prithee 
go  at  a  proper  season  and  load  a  pair  of  paniers  or  baskets  with 
young  plants  and  send  half  a  dozen  at  a  time  for  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  elegant  tree  that  has  been  discovered  in  your 
province, ' '  and  again  ' '  Sir  Hans  Sloane  very  much  desires  some 
seed  of  that  fine  Laurel  thee  discovered  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains"  and  again,  "The  Great  Rhododendron  has  been 
glorious  beyond  expression."  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  the  founder 
of  the  British  Museum  and  in  1743  sent  him  a  Silver  Cup  and 


lie  sends  back  in  return,  "seeds,  mosses  and  a  hornets  nest  and 
some  bumble  bee  breeding  cells. ' ' 

In  1762  lie  wrote,  "I  have  searched  our  North  America  from 
New  England  to  near  Georgia,  from  the  sea  coast  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  many  branches  of  the  Ohio,  so  that  now  there  are 
very  few  plants  in  all  that  space  of  ground  but  what  I  hare 
observed,  nay  have  most  of  them  growing  in  my  own  garden." 

When  he  was  almost  seventy  years  old,  under  orders  as 
"Botanist  Royal  for  the  British  Colonies  in  America,"  he 
explored  the  St.  Johns'  River  in  Florida.  By  the  time  that  the 
United  States  was  a  year  old  John  Bartram's  life  work  was 
done  and  he  died  in  1777,  while  the  British  Army  was  making 
its  way  from  the  Brandywine  to  Philadelphia.  He  feared 
that  that  Army  would  "lay  waste  his  darling  garden,  the 
nursling  of  almost  half  a  century. ' ' 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  Garden  began  when  either  at 
the  suggestion  of  James  Logan  or  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  sent 
his  diaries  to  Peter  Collinson  in  London,  a  man  devoted  to 
Science  and  always  a  friend  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this 
correspondence  for  nearly  fifty  years  these  two  helped  each 
other  and  loved  each  other,  without  ever  meeting  face  to  face. 
It  was  Peter  Collinson  who  engaged  Lord  Petre  and  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  to  subscribe  an  annual  allowance  of 
thirty  guineas  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Bartram  in  procuring 
American  plants  to  adorn  their  gardens ;  before  that  time  he 
.says  his  "low  fortune  in  the  world  lays  him  under  a  necessity 
of  very  hard  labour  for  the  support  of  his  family,  having  now 
a  wife  and  seven  small  children  whose  subsistence  depends  on 
the  produce  that  is  raised  on  his  farm." 

In  1764  John  Bartram  writes  to  Peter  Collinson,  "I  send 
twenty-two  boxes  consigned  to  thee — I  have  sent  also  a  little  box 
containing  above  one  hundred  kinds  of  seeds.  There  is  a  parcel 
of  Chinquapines  and  "Willow  Oak  Acorns,  that  was  missed  in 
the  last  packet,  16  boxes,  by  the  extreme  hurry  we  were  in  for 
above  two  weeks  day  and  night,  first-day  not  excepted."  What 
consignments  went !  Seeds,  plants,  roots,  cuttings,  frogs,  turtles, 
insects,  birds,  minerals,  fossils  and  maps. 

The  terrapins  went  to  Lord  Petre,  and  a  chrysalis  of 
a  "Noble  fine  Moth."  Let  us  hope  not  the  brown-tail!  Much 
came  back  in  return,  Tulips  and  Carnations,  "Nails,  Calico, 
Russia  linen  and  'the  clothes  for  my  boys.'  "  And  the  half- 
pence! Why,  oh  why  must  a  ship's  Captain  bring  him  £10 
in  half -pence,  and  again  £20-10  shillings  in  half -pence  "in  a 
strong  cask." 

In  a  letter  of  1737  Peter  Collinson  writes,  "I  desire  and 
do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  therein,  that  thou  make  up  that 
drugget  clothe  to  go  to  Virginia  in.  and  not  appear  to  disgrace 
thyself  and  me — for  these  Virginians  are  a  very  gentle,  well 


dressed  people!"  Certainly  the  Garden  Club  in  1919  found  our 
hosts  of  the  James  River  to  come  up  to  Peter 's  encomium. 

In  1737  also  his  "curious  letter"  contains  so  many  fine 
remarks  that  it  is  read  before  the  Royal  Society  and  in  1763 
Peter  writes,  "Think,  my  dear  John,  with  what  amazement  and 
delight  I,  with  Doctor  Solander,  surveyed  the  quire  of  specimens. 
He  thinks  near  half  are  new  genera.  This  will  enrich  the 
fountain  of  knowledge." 

For  a  hundred  .years  the  Garden  was  in  Bartram  hands. 
Later  came  a  period  of  neglect  and  the  threat  that  the  city 
would  encroach  upon  it  to  its  extinction.  Happily  the  city  has 
since  purchased  it  for  a  public  park.  What  is  left  in  the  garden 
now?  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  dead.  The  Maple,  the 
Pecan,  the  Christ's  thorn  and  the  Cypress,  giant  of  all.  It 
grew  to  be  150  feet  high  and  27  feet  in  circumference.* 

Much  of  charm  remains.  The  Lady  Petre  pear  tree  by  the 
house  bore  in  its  144th  year.  John  Bartram  called  it  the  ' '  finest 
relished  fruit.  I  think  a  better  is  not  in  the  world."  Of  the 
Box  trees  Mr.  Meehan  wrote  in  1853,  "the  specimens  excel  any- 
thing in  beauty  I  have  seen  in  its  native  Box-hill  in  England." 
He  could  not  say  so  now. 

The  stone  water  trough  is  a  tribute  to  the  patient  labor  of 
those  days.  As  is  also  the  cider  press  chiseled  in  the  living  rock 
on  the  river's  bank.  Its  circles  and  grooves  recall  the  Bible 
pictures  of  our  youth.  The  old  house  contains  eighteen  rooms. 
John  Bartram  added  to  it  at  various  times  and  tells  us  that  he 
huilt  with  his  own  hands,  but  the  carved  stone  architraves  of 
the  four  windows  in  the  Georgian  style  were  surely  cut  by  no 
novice.  Over  one  of  them  is  carved  his  simple  creed,  "It  is 
God  alone  Almighty  Lord,  the  Holy  one  by  me  Ador'ed."  On 
the  west  side  are  the  names  John  and  Ann  Bartram,  1731. 

The  furniture  is  none  of  it  the  original  but  is  in  the 
mahogany  designs  of  the  period.  Ann  at  her  dough-trough  may 
have  been  thinking  of  the  recipe  Peter  Collinson  had  sent  for 

an  almond  pie "  the  almond  makes  a  fine  pie  taken  whilst 

.a  pin  can  be  run  through  them,  for  you  eat  husk,  shell  and  kernel 
altogether.  They  must  be  first  coddled  over  a  gentle  fire  and 
then  put  in  crust." 

She  must  have  rejoiced  over  her  numberless  closets  and  may 
have  kept  the  blue  china  tea-cups  that  Benjamin  Franklin  gave 
her  in  the  little  mantel  closet  in  the  sitting  room.  Of  his 
Franklin  stove,  only  the  casting  that  it  stood  on  remains. 

It  is  the  man  himself,  what  he  was,  that  dominates  our 
interest  beyond  either  his  house  or  his  garden.  Against  such 
odds  how  was  it  possible  to  accomplish  so  much? 

His  wheat  crops  challenge  the  farmer  of  today.  He  fertilized 
liis  orchard  in  an  ingenious  way  that  was  a  miracle  of  husbandry. 
He  delineated  a    plan    for    deep    sea    soundings    more    than  a 


hundred  years  before  the  Challenger  expedition.  He  was 
always  the  gentle,  kindly  Quaker.  He  set  his  Negroes  free,  paid 
them  £18  a  year  wages,  taught  them  to  read  and  write,  sat 
with  them  at  table  and  took  them  to  Quaker  meeting.  The  grave 
of  one,  his  faithful  steward  and  man  of  business,  is  in  his 
master's  garden. 

The  John  Bartram  Association  publishes  a  charming 
monograph,  largely  quoted  here ;  it  contains  a  plan  of  the  garden 
by  which  the  forty  or  more  remaining  specimens  may  be 
identified.  Nothing  can  be  said  here  that  has  not  already  been 
said  and  better  said,  but  who  can  tell  what  inspiration  he  has 
given  to  those  who  have  come  after. 

In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  where  Botany  is  studied,  John 
Bartram  and  his  garden  are  known  and  his  fame  endures. 

Ernestine  Goodman. 
'Charlotte  R.  Toland. 

*(It  fell  in  a  storm  last  summer.  John  Bartram  had  brought  this, 
young  tree  in  his  saddle  bags  from  Kent  County,  Delaware.  A  companion 
tree  planted  at  the  same  time  and  sent  to  London,  is  said  to"  be  still  alive 
at  Mill  Hill.) 

Spring  Gardens 

Before  summer  is  fairly  over  we  should  begin  making 
plans  for  the  spring  gardens  of  the  next  year.  It  may  not  be- 
easy  in  the  torrid  days  of  late  June  and  July  when  everything 
out-of-doors  is  flagging  in  the  heat,  to  look  forward  to  the  first 
Snowdrops,  but  if  we  wait  until  the  leaves  begin  to  color  in 
autumn  it  will  be  too  late  to  get  the  best  bulbs  from  the  growers, 
in  Holland.  And  when,  after  much  cogitation,  we  order  a 
particular  Tulip  of  the  exact  color  we  want  for  a  certain  place, 
we  stand  few  chances  of  getting  what  we  have  set  our  hearts 
upon;  therefore,  as  is  usual  in  gardening,  we  must  begin  our 
preparations  at  a  time  which  anyone  who  is  not  a  gardener 
would  consider  foolishly  early. 

Let  us  say  that  the  owner  of  a  place  has  made  up  his  mind, 
or  that  his  wife  has  made  it  up  for  him,  that  his  pleasure  grounds, 
would  be  improved  by  a  spring  garden.  If  the  property  is  a 
large  one  perhaps  a  southerly  slope  can  be  found,  protected  from 
the  blasting  north  winds  of  early  spring,  a  spot  which  may  be 
given  over  to  spring  flowers  and  where  summer  or  autumn  effects 
will  not  have  to  be  considered.  A  comparatively  small  piece  of 
ground  can  be  made  effective  by  careful  planting  and  the  up- 
keep of  the  informal  spring  garden  is  a  very  small  item.  If  a 
sheltered  acre,  protected  on  the  north  by  woodland,  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  enthusiast,  he  may  begin  by  making  a  blend- 
ing plantation  of  spring-flowering  trees  to  protect  the  smaller 

Natural-  shrubs  and  bulbs. 

istic         Undoubtedly  the  most  effective  planting  for  a  spring  garden 

Planting  of  this  sort  is  the  informal  or  naturalistic.    Take  as  a  model  the 
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border  of  some  familiar  wood  in  the  neighborhood  and  notice 
how  the  trees  seek  the  light  and  curve  to  the  ground,  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  up  with  the  lower  growing  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  starved  for  light  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  and  so  are 
forced  to  the  edges  where  they  make  the  difference  in  texture 
and  the  variety  in  flower  peculiar  to  our  woodsides.  Then,  after 
becoming  familiar  with  the  native  growth,  we  may  begin  by 
trying  to  imitate  this  in  our  own  irregular  planting.  To  many 
of  us  the  coming  of  spring  is  associated  with  the  early  flowering 
Chinese  Tree  Magnolias,  which  bloom  before  their  leaves  are 
out  and  whose  great  white  or  pink  flowers  literally  cover  the 
tree  before  the  wind  carries  them  away  and  carpets  the  ground 
with  their  discarded  petals.  The  white  one,  Magnolia  conspicua, 
is  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  the  tone  of  its  white  than  any  other 
flower.  It  lacks  the  harshness  of  the  papery  quality  of  the  white 
Shasta  Daisy  and  the  thickness  of  the  curving  petals  and  their 
beautiful  shadows  are  a  perpetual  wonder;  this  Magnolia  and 
its  two  fellows,  Soulangeana  and  Lenriei,  are  entirely  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Boston  and  in  sheltered  places  even  farther,  but 
a  late  frost  sometimes  robs  us  of  the  flowers  and  although  the 
plant  is  not  injured,  it  is  heart-breaking  to  go  out  some  morning 
after  a  still,  cold,  starlit  night  to  find  our  Magnolia  blossoms 
limply  hanging  where  last  night  they  held  themselves  so  proudly 
erect. 

The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China  described  the  „ 
Magnolia  in  one  of  their  volumes  of  annals  saying  they  had  ^ARLY 
found  records  showing  that  the  white  flowers  of  Conspicua  had  Flowering 
been  used  to  decorate  the  Imperial  apartments  in  winter  as  long  Magnolias 
ago  as  the  T'ang  dynasty  in  627  A.  D.,  and  it  is  .from  the  Chinese 
that  we  get  the  common  name  of  this  tree,  the  Yulan.  I  suppose 
we  all  know — or  have  known  and  forgotten — that  the  name 
Magnolia  was  given  to  this  genus  of  trees  as  a  compliment  to 
Dr.  Pierre  Magnol  who,  during  the  early  eighteenth  century 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  curators  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Montpellier,  which  until  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  shared  with  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Padua  the 
distinction  of  having  the  most  famous  collection  of  plants  in 
Europe.  The  pink  variety,  Soulangeana,  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
made  about  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  garden'  of  H.  Soulange- 
Bodin,  and  the  red  one,  Magnolia  Lennei,  is  probably  the  result 
of  another  cross  between  the  same  parents,  Conspicua  and 
Ooovata.  This  whole  family  was  until  comparatively  recently, 
supposed  to  be  very  difficult  to  transplant,  as  it  was  found  that 
if  they  were  moved  when  the  roots  were  dormant  (as  is  almost 
universally  done  with  other  trees  and  shrubs)  the  results  are 
disastrous.  Now  we  move  them  just  as  the  roots  are  starting 
into  action.  It  was  found  that  the  dormant  root  when  bruised 
would  not  heal,  but  the  root  full  of  sap  withstood  the  shock  of 


moving  and  healed  itself.     This  of  course  is  true  of  all   the 
Magnolias  including  their  first  cousin,  the  Tulip  Tree. 

If  the  Shadbush  were  expensive  and  difficult  to  grow  and 
came  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  should  be 
quarreling  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  have  the  best  plants 
of  it,  but  as  it  grows  freely  in  all  our  rocky  woods  and  close  to 
our  bogs,  its  tasselled  blossoms  hanging  on  the  slender  twigs 
with  an  incredible  lightness  and  grace,  we  do  not  bring  it  in 
from  the  woods  to  help  us  in  our  spring  gardens  as  we  really 
ought.  The  close  gray  bark,  the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  misty 
blossom,  the  tiny  red  fruits  which  the  birds  eat  greedily  before 
they  ripen,  and  in  the  autumn  the  coloring  of  the  leaves,  often 
on  certain  individual  trees  as  bright  as  the  Maple,  make  the 
Amelanchier,  whether  tree  or  shrub,  one  of  the  most  welcome 
inhabitants  of  the  spring  garden.  With  the  Shadbush  and  the 
Magnolia  comes  the  delicious  little  Spicebush,  Benzoin,  which  the 
country  children  all  know  by  taste  as  well  as  by  sight  as  they 
Shrubs  break  off  and  chew  its  twigs  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 
They  may  not  feel  that  throb  of  excitement  which  Ave  grown-ups 
.  all  have  when  we  see  the  woods  misty  with  its  yellow,  fuzzy 
blossoms,  but  at  any  rate,  they  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  we 
shall  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  the  first  Skunk  Cabbage  and 
perhaps  a  plant  of  Hepatica. 
Early  One  of  the  Chinese  plants  which  has  taken  most  kindly  to 
Flowering  us  and  we  to  it,  is  the  Chinese  Weeping  Cherry,  which  alas ! 
Trees  most  of  us  know  only  in  the  terrible  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
sold  by  nurserymen.  These  men  are  not  patient  enough  to 
raise  the  trees  from  seed  and,  therefore,  to  save  time  in 
propagating,  they  graft  it  on  standards  of  the  ordinary  Cherry 
5  or  6  feet  high.  On  top  of  this  rigid  pole  the  flowering  Cherry 
then  starts  to  weep  and  the  tree  lover  is  tempted  to  do  likewise, 
as  the  best  she  can  hope  for  is  that  it  will  grow  into  an  irregular 
mop.  The  real  growth  of  the  tree,  for  tree  it  is  and  not  a 
shrub,  is  an  erect  habit  with  the  ends  of  the  twigs  hanging  in 
graceful  curves  and  when  in  bloom  it  is  literally  a  geyser  of 
pink  flowers  of  exquisite  color.  The  most  beautiful  plant  of 
this  that  I  know  grows  near  Professor  Charles  Sargent's  house 
in  Brookline ;  it  is  thirty  feet  high  and  seldom  fails  to  be  covered 
with  a  mass  of  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  'Cherry  Blossoms 
which  makes  the  Japanese  festival.  If  we  have  space  in  our 
spring  garden  we  should  certainly  plant  a  few  trees  of  the 
double  flowering  Cherry,  Prunus  avium,  fl.  pi.  Primus  liortensis 
is  the  real  Japanese  flowering  Cherry  of  the  national  festival 
and  it  is  quite  hardy  here  and  flowers  as  well  as  it  does  in  its 
own  home.  Then  we  have  our  own  wild  black  Cherry,  Prunus 
serotina,  which  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  charming  trees  in  every 
way  that  we  have ;  it  is  lovely  in  flower,  makes  a  beautiful  dark 
green   round-headed   tree   during   the   summer   and   for   many 
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weeks  its  branches  are  full  of  a  chattering,  excited  crowd  of 
greedy  birds  eating  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  ripens.  In  autumn 
the  leaves  color  in  all  shades  from  the  palest  blush  to  deep 
maroon  and  hang  long  after  many  of  the  other  trees  are  bare. 

The  wild  Plum  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  small  trees  to 
bloom  and  its  intricate  branches  are  literally  clothed  with  tiny 
white  flowers  which  give  the  look  of  freshly  fallen  snow  on  the 
angular  black  twigs.  It  was  the  Chinese  species  of  Plum  which 
gave  the  potter  the  idea  of  the  so-called  Hawthorn  decoration. 
The  angular  lines  in  the  blue  ground  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  cracking  of  winter  ice  in  the  spring  sun  and  the  white 
Mume  blossoms  are  drawn  in  boldly  as  if  to  say  that  spring-time 
were  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

Thanks  to  the  indefatigable  Siberian  and  Chinese  explorers, 
when  we  come  to  the  Apple  family  we  are  bewildered  by  the 
innumerable  species,  each  of  which  we  decide  after  much  reflec- 
tion we  must  have,  as  without  that  especial  one  there  would  be 
some  break  in  our  flowering  season.  The  erect  Mains  baccata, 
the  ends  of  its  branches  all  pointed  up  and  covered  with  white 
or  slightly  pink  flowers,  is  perhaps  a  little  formal  in  outline  but 
always  lovely.  This  tree  too  is  very  popular  with  the  birds  as 
the  microscopic  apples,  either  cherry  colored  red  or  yellow,  are 
eaten  during  the  winter,  if  indeed  they  are  allowed  to  hang  so 
long.  Mollis  floribunda  and  Malus  spectabilis  we  are  sure  we 
cannot  do  without.  The  flowers  of  the  first,  floribunda,  are  rose- 
colored;  the  second,  spectabilis,  a  trifle  lighter;  and  the  round 
headed  Mains  toringo  grows  almost  like  one  of  our  native  Thorn 
trees.  These  foreigners  are  of  course  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  they  must  not  tempt  us  to  forget  our  own  wild  Crab,  the 
sweet  scented  Malus  coronaria.  This  flowers  later  than  the  others 
and  its  large  pink  flowers  are  quite  as  beautiful  as  those  that 
come  from  far  away.  It  we  are  limited  as  to  space  one  of  these 
apples  will  be  all  that  we  can  plant  and  if  this  be  so,  should  we 
not  use  our'  own  Crab  ?  I  fancy  few  of  us  have  forgotten  those 
large  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  Crab  apple  jelly  which  were 
entirely  forbidden  by  the  Olympians  and  which  were 
surreptitiously  given  us  out  of  the  pantry  window  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

Our  Dogwood  and  Judas  trees  following  the  earlier  Spice 
bush  and  Shad  bush  make  our  woods  in  May  more  beautiful 
than  any  others  in  the  temperate  zone.  Not  even  the  Thorns  of 
the  English  hedge  rows  can  compare  with  the  snowy  softness 
of  the  Dogwood,  which  on  still,  sunny  spring  days  seems  to 
float  in  the  air  layer  after  layer,  till  as  we  look  through  the 
woods,  the  distance  is  still  white  with  their  unearthly  beauty. 
The  Judas  tree  likes  less  to  be  moved  than  any  of  these  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  so  I  always  try  to  plant  small  ones  as  they 
check  much  less  badly  than  the  larger  plants.     If  the  budding 
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gardener  can  only  be  persuaded  that  small  trees,  reasonably 
small  shrubs  and  unreasonably  large  clumps  of  herbaceous  plants 
are  the  only  things  real] y  worth  planting,  she  will  have  learned 
at  one  gulp  a  large  part  of  what  it  takes  most  of  us  years  to 
learn.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  smaller  plant 
has  smaller  roots  and  when  dug  for  moving,  fewer  of  these  are 
lost;  therefore  the  small  tree  or  bush  starts  ahead  in  its  new 
place  without  much  reduction  of  its  mechanics;  it  quickly  makes 
new  fibrous  roots  and  after  a  year  will  make  as  much  growth  as 
if  it  had  never  been  disturbed.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  same 
cannot  be  true  of  the  larger  plants.  In  the  case  of  herbaceous 
material,  the  nurseryman  naturally  anxious  to  propagate  in 
order  to  increase  his  stock,  does  not  usually  send  out  clumps  of 
herbaceous  plants  large  enough  to  satisfy  any  gardener,  whereas 
these  plants  are  so  small  compared  with  trees  and  shrubs  that 
*  it  is  possible  by  careful  digging  to  get  the  whole  root  system 
even  of  large  clumps. 

Please  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  go  through  the  rest  of  the 
spring  flowering  trees  in  detail;  the  Mountain  Ash,  the  Silver 
Bell  tree,  the  Laburnum,  both  the  common  and  the  Scotch,  the 
Thorns,  both  English  and  American,  and  the  Black  Haw  and 
Nannyberry,  but  if  we  tarry  much  longer  among  the  trees  we 
shall  be  found  perching  in  the  branches  when  the  summer 
garden  is  in  full  bloom. 

If  we  follow  the  example  of  the  trees  given  us  by  the 
Magnolia  which  blooms  before  its  leaves,  we  shall  begin  by  talk- 
ing of  the  shrubs  which  do  as  their  larger  brothers  do.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  English  woods  in  spring  must  remember 
the  pink  flush  of  the  Mezereum  which  clothes  itself  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  its  twigs  with  a  close  mass  of  purplish-pink 
flowers.  This  is  not  as  ugly  as  it  sounds  because  at  the  time  of 
the  year  at  which  it  flowers  there  is  little  else  to  conflict  with 
it.  This  bush  is  perfectly  hardy  but  we  must  take  a  little  care 
in  transplanting  it  as  none  of  the  Daphnes,  of  whom  it  is  one, 
would  be  suited  to  our  modern  life  since  they  much  dislike  being 
moved  about, 
o  „         Another  shrub  which  we  neglect  in  an  entirely  unjustifiable 

'  way  is  our  own  Fothergilla.  It  was  named  in  memory  of  Dr. 
John  Fothergill,  a  distinguished  English  physician  who  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  gardeners  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  in  the  new  plants  then  recently  found  in 
America  and  sent  to  the  mother  country. 

This  lovely  shrub  so  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  like  the 
Mezereum,  covers  itself  with  bloom  before  it  shows  any  leaves, 
and  the  pure  white  clover-like  flowers  are  quite  charming  when 
the  Shad-bush  is  just  shaking  its  snow  of  petals  to  the  ground. 
Curiously  enough  Fothergilla  is  a  member  of  the  Witch-hazel 
family  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  spring  procession  of 
shrubs.    Yet  this  near  relation,  the  "Witch-hazel,  is  the  last  flower 
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of  our  bare  November  woods.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
genus,  one  taller  than  the  other,  but  both  equally  hardy  and 
cheerful.  The  bush  species  of  Amelanchier  are  quite  as  useful 
in  the  spring  garden  as  the  tree  kinds,  the  reddish  copper- 
colored  leaves,  the  white  tasselled  flowers  and  the  bird-inviting 
fruit,  make  it  not  only  welcome  but  essential.  With  it  comes 
Azalea,  or  as  we  should  not  call  it,  Rhododendron  .Vaseyi, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  pink  flower  of  all  the  spring.  It  too, 
blooms  before  any  sign  of  leaf  and  this  shrub  is  at  its  best 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  Poet's  Narcissus  and  under-carpeted 
by  a  foamy  mass  of  Araois  or  Grape  Hyancinth.  Vaseyi  is 
followed  by  Nudiflorum,  the  Piaster  flower  of  our  woods;  in 
May  the  rocky  hillsides  of  Connecticut  are  full  of  its  pink  loveli- 
ness. 

If  we  have  New  England  conscience  or  New  England  blood 
in  our  veins  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  add  the  Bhodora  to  our 
collection  of  American  Azaleas  blooming  before  the  leaves,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  not  a  pretty  shrub.  Its  colour  is  a  lilac-pink 
and  although  we  are  grateful  to  it  when  we  see  it  growing  in 
the  endless  Muskeag  swamps  of  the  North,  it  is  really  not 
interesting  in  a  garden.  All  the  Azaleas  make  a  ball  of  fine 
fibrous  roots  and  so  they  are  quite  easy  to  transplant  and  they 
like  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  a  few  handfuls  of  well  rotted  peat 
if  possible. 

The  dwarf  Almond  trees  which  are  forced  into  bloom  by  the 
hundreds  now-a-days  are  hardy  little  shrubs  and  although  they 
are  always  given  us  as  Japanese  Cherries,  if  we  have  patience 
enough  to  cut  them  back  and  plant  them  out  in  our  spring  garden 
we  shall  soon  see  by  comparing  them  with  the  real  Cherries 
what  they  actually  are.  The  very  double  little  pink  flowers 
look  a  good  deal  like  pink  chiffon  roses  which  we  eagerly  buy 
for  trimming  today.  The  Beach  Plum,  Primus  maHthna,  is 
familiar  to  any  one  who  knows  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  in 
spring.  It  covers  the  sandy  land  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
spray  and  often  grows  in  openings  in  the  shrub  woods  so  that 
even  as  the  train  passes  one  can  see  white  colonies  of  it  which, 
with  a  truly  feminine  instinct,  seem  to  know  that  the  blue  Lupine 
growing  beside  it  is  most  becoming.  Although  Cydonia  japonica 
the  Pyrus  japonica  of  our  youth,  has  lost  much  of  its  popularity 
by  reason  of  its  apparently  too  attractive  qualities  for  the  San 
Jose  scale,  it  is  none  the  less  lovely  and  we  can  keep  the  scale 
in  check  by  careful  watching  and  spraying  at  the  proper  seasons. 
There  are  varieties  of  this  which  are  distinct  improvements  over 
the  old  type,  a  pure  white  one,  a  rose  bordered  with  white,  a 
rose-red  and '  a  dwarf  Maulei,  with  its  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
this  last  variety  is  particularly  beautiful  when  trained  as  a  wall 
shrub  against  a  grey  wall. 

You  are  probably  waiting  with  considerable  impatience  for 
the  mention  of  the  name  Porsvthia.     This  Chinese  shrub  was 
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named  by  William  Forsyth,  a  Scotch,  horticulturist,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  was  also  King's  gardener 
at  Kensington  and  last  but  not  least  was  painted  by  Raeburn. 
Forsythia  viridissima  and  its  companion,  Lonicera  fragrant  is 
sima,  are  often  the  two  earliest  shrubs  to  flower  in  our  Parks. 
The  Forsythia  is  covered  with  small  yellow  floAvers  and  although 
not  quite  as  hardy  as  Forsythis  suspensa  fortunei,  the  Golden 
Bell,  it  blooms  considerably  earlier  and  is  valuable  for  this 
reason.  The  Golden  Bell  is  too  well*  known  to  need  any 
description  but  it  is  not  often  enough  used  in  large  masses  as  it 
should  be,  nor  yet  is  the  slender  variety,  the  true  Suspensa, 
grown  as  a  trailing  wall-shrub.  AVhen  grown  in  this  way  it 
either  covers  the  wall  with  a  solid  mass  of  its  A^ellow  flowers  or 
if  not  closely  trained,  makes  literally  a  yellow  cascade. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mas,  a 
much  branched,  tree-like  shrub  not  unlike  the  Benzoin  in  flower 
but  stronger  growing.  Now  please  be  patient  with  me  while  we 
gallop  through  the  Sy  ring  as  or  Lilacs.  The  first  to  bloom  is  the 
species  oblata,  with  lilac  flowers  and  in  autumn  wine-red  foliage. 
This  was  found  by  Fortune,  after  whom  one  of  the  Forsythia 
is  named,  growing  in  a  garden  near  Shanghai  and  is  unknown 
in  a  wild  state  even  in  China.  Since  Emil  Lemoine  of  Nancy 
first  began  experimenting  with  the  common  Lilac  by  crossing  it 
with  various  species,  he  has  given  us  a  variety  of  color  and  length 
of  bloom  quite  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  very  nice  and 
sentimental  to  talk  about  the  dear  old-fashioned  Lilacs  that  we 
remember  in  our  youth  but  even  the  most  conservative  of  us  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  new  kinds  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  old.  To  take  one  concrete  instance,  Emil 
Lemoine 's  white  lilac,  which  he  called  Marie  Legraye,  has  every- 
thing that  the  old  Lilac  lacked.  The  old  white  Lilac  was  rather 
a  spindly,  leggy  shrub,  its  leaves  smaller  and  less  vigorous  than 
the  common  purple  kind  and  in  general  an  anaemic  and  badly 
nourished  looking  object.  The  flowers  of  Marie  Legraye  are  as 
full  and  as  sweet  as  the  purple,  the  leaves  are  strong  and  the 
bush  healthy  looking.  Let  us  choose  a  dozen  Lilac  bushes  for  our 
spring  garden  and  do  not  let  us  be  deluded  into  getting  grafted 
plants.  We  must  look  fiercely  at  the  nurseryman  and  tell  him 
that  we  want  "own  root"  plants,  otherwise  we  shall  be  perpetual- 
ly struggling  with  the  graft  which  will  come  up  around  the 
variety  you  want  and  will  gradually  smother  it.  The  only  reason 
plants  are  grafted  is  that  the  grower  finds  that  he  can  produce 
a  larger  plant  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  he  can  by  striking 
cuttings  and  growing  from  them.  If  we  must  have  two  whites 
let  us  add  Alba  major  to  Marie  Legraye;  Charles  X  and 
Philemon  for  the  reds ;  Geant  des  Batailles,  Ludwig  Spaeth  and 
Amethyst  for  the  blues;  Ambroise  Verschaffelt  and  Glorie  des 
Moidins  in  the  pinkish  tones ;  Matthieu  de  Bombasle,  lilac ;  and 
if  you  feel  reallv  enterprising  and  have  not  my  personal  dislike 
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of  most  double  flowers,  Madame  Lemoine,  the  double  white,  and 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  double  purple,  will  make  the  round 
dozen.  The  vulgaria  type  is  succeeded  by  the  Rouen  Lilac,  a 
garden  hybrid  of  unknown  origin ;  then  comes  the  Persian,  both 
white  and  purple,  and  finally  the  procession  is  closed  by  Syringa 
villosa  and  Josikea,  which  bloom  a  good  fortnight  after  the  other 
Lilacs  are  over.  This  leaves  the  division  of  the  tree  Lilacs  with 
their  privet-like  flowers  to  your  next  tormentor,  the  summer 
gardener. 

Among  the  many  Spiraeas  we  had  best  limit  ourselves  to  the 
three  or  four  in  the  early  flowering  section  and  of  course  we 
cannot  spare  Van  Houttei  which  we  all  know  as  well  as  we  know 
Forsythia;  this  kind  has  also  the  additional  advantage  that  its 
leaves  color  beautifully  in  the  autumn.  The  Bridal  Wreath  is 
the  plum-leaved  Spiraea  prunifolia,  the  one  with  its  flowers 
arranged  in  small  clusters  along  a  more  or  less  rigid  twig; 
Arguta  we  do  not  grow  half  enough;  it  is  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  others,  its  flowers  are  spread  more  evenly 
along  the  branches  and  come  out  very  early.  At  the  edge  of  our 
shrub  plantations  we  shall  of  course  want  to  bring  the  height 
down  and  nothing  can  be  as  good  for  this  as  our  old  friend 
Spiraea  TJiunbergii.  I  have  often  wondered  at  what  time  of 
the  year  this  shrub  was  most  interesting  and  have  never  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind.  In  spring  it  is  literally  smothered  in 
a  mass  of  tiny  white  flowers;  in  summer  among  all  the  other 
large  leaves  its  very  delicate  ones  make  it  remarkable;  and  in 
autumn  its  orange  and  crimson  color  lasts  until  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  the  warm  brown  twigs,  thread-like  in  their  fineness,  still 
make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  inmates  of  the  shrubbery. 
I  really  must  not  worry  you  with  any  further  lists  and  will  only 
ask  you  not  to  forget  the  Bush  Honeysuckles  and  the  Strawberry 
shrubs  and  shall  be  spared  the  catalog  of  their  names  and  virtues. 
Even  if  we  haven 't  room  enough  to  plant  more  than  two  or  three 
of  these  shrubs  and  may  not  consider  even  as  much  as  one  spring 
flowering  tree,  we  still  cannot  escape  the  spring  garden  mania. 

It  only  needs  a  small  patch  of  grass  and  an  even  smaller  Small 
amount  of  cash  to  plant  a  good  many  hundreds  of  Crocuses  and  Bulbs 
Snowdrops  on  the  warm  side  of  the  house.  And  here  we  have 
before  us  probably  one  of  the  most  awful  problems  of  gardening. 
If  we  are  entirely  new  at  the  game  of  planting  bulbs  in  the 
grass  we  order  a  few  hundred  and  give  them  to  the  gardener 
to  put  in  the  ground.  The  next  spring  when  the  flowers  come  up 
we  are  electrified  and  almost  stunned  to  see  that  they  have  been 
neatly  arranged,  either  in  tidy  little  groups  of  exactly  ten  each 
or  in  perfectly  straight  rows  like  potatoes.  The  next  year  you 
tell  him  to  plant  them  more  irregularly  and  the  result  is  improved 
somewhat  but  it  is  not  until  you  get  him  to  believe  there  is  reason 
in  your  apparently  lunatic  method  of  throwing  bulbs  in  the  air 
and  planting  them  where  they  fall  or  even  sowing  them  broad- 
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cast  on  the  lawn,  as  if  the  bulbs  were  some  sort  of  Brobdingnag- 
ian  grass  seed,  that  you  get  any  result  at  all  approximating  what 
you  want.  Undoubtedly  the  best  bulbs  for  naturalizing  are 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Daffodils  of  all  kinds,  Grape  Hyacinths, 
Glory  of  the  Snow,  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  English  Bluebell.  All 
of  these  bulbs  are  quite  inexpensive  and  at  least  a  few  hundreds 
of  them  should  be  bought  even  at  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  the 
retail  seedsman  here.  For  as  little  an  outlay  as  ten  dollars  we 
can  get  several  hundred  bulbs  of  the  ordinary  and  most 
attractive  kinds,  while  if  we  really  feel  impelled  to  squander, 
there  are  Daffodil  bulbs  which  are  quite  calmly  cataloged  at 
50  guineas  each.  There  are  just  two  things  we  must  look  to  in 
planting  bulbs:  the  first  is  that  they  should  be  planted  deep 
enough.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  tunnel  almost 
to  China  and  then  plant  them  upside  down  as  did  a  gardener 
of  my  acquaintance  when  told  to  plant  deep ;  the  next  spring 
the  owner  of  the  place  said  sadly  to  me  that  no  flowers  had  come 
up,  so  we  started  to  dig  frantically  and  more  than  a  foot  down 
we  found  the  unfortunate  Crocuses  busily  engaged  in  trying  to 
get  to  the  surface  while  standing  on  their  heads.  The  best  rough 
rule  for  bulbs  is  that  they  shall  be  planted  either  two  or  three 
times  their  own  height  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
the  right  or  more  pointed  side  up.  The  second  essential  is  that 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb  should  not  have  air  underneath  it  when 
planted.  This  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  when  large  bulbs  are 
planted  with  a  dibble  as  it  makes  a  more  or  less  V-shaped,  hole, 
the  sides  of  which  suspend  the  bulb  so  that  the  bottom  has  air 
beneath  it.  This  is  obviated  by  using  a  bulb-planter,  a  tool 
which  cuts  out  a  part  of  the  ground  leaving  a  flat  surface  at  the 
bottom  on  which  the  bulb  is  placed.  A  winter  like  the  one  we 
have  just  endured  proves  better  than  any  argument  how 
necessary  it  is  to  plant  bulbs  deep  enough  as  I  have  already  seen 
hundreds  of  them  forced  out  of  the  ground  by  the  frost  and 
lying  on  the  surface. 

Iris  reticulata  is  the  first  of  the  Irises  to  flower  as  it  usually 
blooms  with  the  Crocuses  and  few  of  us  grow  enough  of  this 
early  bulb.  It  is  quite  inexpensive  and  in  most  places  grows 
as  readily  as  the  Crocus.  Another  early  flower  is  the  Pheasant's 
Eye,  Adonis  Vemalis,  a  bright  buttercup-yellow  flower  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  network  of  ferny  leaves.  The  Guinea-Hen 
flower  is  one  of  the  many  which  recall  to  us  today  our  somewhat 
rusty  mythology  as  this  is  the  plant  that  commemorates  the 
sisters  of  Meleager  who  were  changed  into  Guinea  Hens  by  the 
angry  Artemis  as  a  punishment  for  their  unceasing  tears  shed 
over  their  brother's  death. 
Haedy  ^  a  garden  with  beds  and  borders  is  to  be  made  and  not  an 
Borders  informal  one,  another  long  vista  opens  up  before  us,  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths,  Crown  Imperials  and  Bleeding  Heart,  Primroses  and 
Moss  Pinks.     Fortunately  the   old-fashioned  rigid  Tulip   and 
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Hyacinth  beds  are  now  seldom  seen;  they  were  not  becoming 
to  the  flowers.  The  bulbs  were .  not  planted  close  enough  to 
make  an  effective  mass  and  there  was  never  a  ground  cover  so 
that  the  flowers  and  their  leaves  rose  baldly  from  the  mud  or 
dust  of  the  earth.  '  A  few  people  have  said  to  me  that  they  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  a  ground  carpet  in  a  flower  bed  as  it  was 
not  natural,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  bed.  Nature  her- 
self abhors  bare  earth,  her  persistent  effort  is  to  cover  over  bare 
places  if  by  nothing  better  at  least  by  weeds  and  she  must  give 
us  our  cue. 

As  a  general  rule  her  background  is  predominantly  green 
and  here  again  she  tells  us  as  plainly  as  in  words  that  we  need 
more  of  this  color  than  of  any  other.  So  the  ground  carpet  to 
our  spring  bulbs  is  right  from  her  point  of  view.  She  does  not 
let  her  flowers  come  up  in  bare,  muddy  earth  where  they  will 
inevitably  be  splashed  by  any  heavy  rain.  A  rainbow  mixture 
of  Tulips,  gay  as  the  name  implies,  under-carpeted  with  Forget 
me-nots  is  just  twice  as  pretty  as  the  same  flowers  coming  stark 
out  of  the  earth.  A  bed  of  Ckrysolora  Tulips  with  an  under 
carpet  of  mixed  Pansies  is  rather  a  good  combination  or  Keiser-  Tulips 
hroon  and  Bullion  Violets.  One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
under  carpets  is  Arabis  ".  albida;  it  is  ridiculously  easy  to 
propagate  either  by  seed,  cuttings  or  division,  blooms  gaily 
almost  as  long  as  a  catalog  plant  and  although  it  may  look  sad 
for  a  time  in  midsummer,  its  leaves  cheer  up  and  look  quite 
presentable  by  the  autumn.  We  are  dreadfully  lazy  about 
Darwin  Tulips,  we  really  should  have  energy  enough  to  grow 
more  than  the  lovely  Clara  Butt.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  color 
between  The  Fawn  and  the  Shah,  one  cream  color,  the  other 
nearly  black.  There  are  mauves  and  pinks,  scarlets  and  maroons 
among  the  true  Darwins  and  outside  Of  this  class  we  have  the 
Bybloems,  pink,  scarlet,  maroon  and  purple  featherings  on  a 
white  ground;  the  Bizarres,  featherings  of  the  same  color  on  a 
yellow  ground  and  the  Breeders,  in  self  colors.  There  is  still 
another  army  of  Tulips  where  we  shall  And  Picotee,  perhaps 
the  most  charming  of  them  all,  with  its  pointed  white  petals  and 
pale  pink  rim;  the  graceful  lemon-colored  Vitellina  and  the 
splendid  scarlet  and  yellow  tribe  of  the  Gesnerianas. 

There  is  no  use  in  troubling  you  with  a  list  of  Hyacinths  and 
Crocus  while  there  are  still  so  many  plants  we  really  cannot 
neglect.  Among  the  low  growing  ones  there  are  Anemones, 
Aubrietias,  Primroses  of  several  sorts,  Veronicas  and  Violets  of 
many  kinds  and  Bugle.  The  low  growing  Phloxes,  subulata, 
reptans,  stellaria  and  divaricata  are  invaluable  as  they  range 
in  color  from  snow  white  through  the  bright  pinks  to  mauve  and 
blue.  With  them  we  have  the  evergreen  Candytuft  and  the  last 
of  the  flowers  of  the  large  leaved  Saxifragas  which  I  have  often 
seen  blooming  with  the  ice  still  on  their  leaves. 

Two  Irises,  pumila  and  cristata,  are  each  enormouslv  valu- 
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able,  one  purple  and  the  other  blue  and  neither  of  them  six 
inches  high,  they  make  wonderful  sheets  of  color  under  the  early 
flowering  Azaleas;  Columbines  of  all  kinds,  the  old-fashioned 
and  now  neglected  early  flowering  Peonies,  such  as  tenui folia 
and  officinalis  and  also  three  plants  that  we  often  see  in  English 
gardens  and  seldom  in  our  own,  be  it  said  to  our  shame,  as  they 
are  natives  here.  These  three  neighbors  of  ours  are  the  Foam 
flower,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Mertensia,  the  blue  Lung-wort,  and 
the  Quamash,  Camassia  Cusicki. 

The  Alum  root  and  all  its  new  hybrids;  the  Iceland  Poppy, 
the  Globe-flower  and  the  early  German  Irises  all  work  in  easily. 
I  have  purposely  left  out  all  mention  of  the  spring  blooming 
broad-leaved  Evergreens,  the  Rhododendrons  and  their  allies 
as  they  belong  in  a  rather  different  division,  so  I  will  close  with 
a  parting  word  of  advice  to  you  to  try  and  find  some  spot  how- 
ever restricted,  where  you  can  make  a  start  on  your  spring 
garden. 

There  is  no  country  place  too  small  for  one  although  acres 
can  be  covered  with  spring  trees  and  shrubs  without  the  initial 
expense  or  the  upkeep  being  very  large.  Probably  the  most 
wasteful  form  of  spring  gardening  was  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
where  a  new  lot  of  early  flowering  Dutch  Tulips  were  planted 
in  the  beds  each  autumn.  The  Poet's  Narcissus  if  planted  in 
moist  places  increases  rapidly  and  so  do  many  sorts  of  Daffodils. 
I  suppose  we  are  all  fond  of  thinking  what  we  will  do  when 
we  grow  to  -be  really  old,  but  as  this  period  seems  to  recede  as 
one  approaches  it,  I  may  never  get  the  bulb  farm  on  which  I 
propose  to  end  my  days.  Perhaps  the  Daffodil  craze  which  is 
now  convulsing  horticultural  England  may  come  over  to  this 
country ;  we  may  get  rid  of  the  Narcissus  fly  and  I  may  succeed 
in  raising  a  variety  which  will  bring  not  only  glory  and  fame 
but  the  golden  reward  which  a  gardening  friend  of  mine  in 
England  excitedly  assured  me  had  been  achieved  by  one  of  his 
clerical  friends  in  Devonshire. 

(The  Editor  wishes  the  author  of  this  charming  paper  would  send  his 
or  her  name  to  the  Office.  The  original  is  in  the  Garden  Cltjb  of  America 
Library — unsigned. ) 

OCTOBEE  MOENING. 

October  is  brown 

In  field  and  row — 

Yet  golden  glow, 

Purple  Asters 

And  ruddy  oaks 

Sumach    spreading 

Crimson  cloaks, 

Apples  red 

And  pumpkins  gold — ? 

Perhaps  its  gayer 

To  be  old !  Marjorie  Allen   Seiffert. 
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Putting  the  Garden  to  Bed  for  the  Winter 

The  process  of  tucking  your  darlings  away  for  their  long 
sleep  has  many  preliminaries,  and  may  be  said  to  begin  in  mid- 
summer with  the  division  and  propagation  of  the  Oriental 
Poppies  and  Anchusa,  the  planting  of  the  Candidums  and  other 
Lilies  and  the  setting  out  of  the  Bearded  and  Japanese  Iris.  Many 
of  the  garden  children  will  awake  so  early  in  the  spring  that 
they  have  to  be  tucked  in  before  their  still  blooming  sisters  are 
even  nodding  their  heads. 

After  the  15th  of  July  the  Anchusa  can  be  lifted  in  a  great  Propagating 
clump,  the  soil  washed  off  the  long,  fleshy  roots  and  the  small 
roots  cut  from  the  main  root,  which  can  then  be  set  back  and  will 
never  show  a  sign  of  its  operation.  Cut  the  roots  into  two  inch 
pieces,  place  in  your  old  seed  bed  twelve  inches  apart  and  for 
each  piece,  in  six  weeks,  you  will  have  a  little  plant  that  by  fall 
will  be  as  big  as  its  parent.  If  conditions  are  favorable,  put  the 
plants  in  the  border,  as  they  will  bloom  the  following  June. 
Japanese  Anemones  can  be  propagated  in  the  same  way  early 
in  the  spring  if  you  have  dug  up  a  plant  that  is  through  bloom- 
ing and  carried  it  over  in  a  large  pot  in  a  cold  frame  or  hot 
house.  Platycodon  and  Dicentra  Spectabilis  can  be  increased  in 
the  same  manner  but  are  slower  to  establish  themselves.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  get  your  Oriental  Poppies  to  come  true  from 
seed  but  if  you  will  lift  a  plant  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  is^ 
three  to  four  inches  high,  separate  each  little  section  and  plant 
them  where  you  wish  them  to  be  you  will  have  lusty  specimens 
in  a  month.  Another  way  is  to  cut  the  long  roots  up.  into  pieces 
of  two  inch  lengths,  sow  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover  lightly 
with  soil.  Protect  during  the  winter  and  you  will  have  a  frame 
full  of  plants  by  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  are  too  often  neglected  despite  the  fact  Chrysan- 
that  they  are  the  chief  features  of  our  fall  gardens.  Never  nip  themums 
them  back  after  August  15.  A  handful  of  bone  flour  worked 
around  each  plant  is  beneficial  (bone  flour  is  more  quickly  avail- 
able to  plants  than  bone  meal)  but  in  general  use  little  fertilizer 
until  after  the  buds  have  set.  Then  never  let  the  plants  suffer 
for  water  and  apply  pulverized  sheep  manure — a  handful  to  each 
plant  every  two  weeks — until  the  color  shows,  but  not  after- 
wards. Cover  lightly  in  November ;  cutting  the  stalks  to  spread 
over  the  plants  is  all  that  the  hardy  varieties  need.  The  tenderer 
sorts  are  better  for  more  protection — loose  litter  from  the 
manure  heap  is  excellent.  A  plant  or  two  of  each  variety  should 
be  lifted  into  a  cold  frame  to  insure  cuttings  if  the  winter  is 
severe  and  your  stock  is  killed.  If  you  have  had  pots  about  the 
house  of  new  kinds  they  can  be  carried  over  the  same  way  in 
frame,  inclosed  porch  or  window  garden,  thus  adding  to  your 
collection. 
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Candidums  Candidums  should  make  a  good  growth  of  leaves  before  frost 
so  must  go  in  at  a  time  when  it  is  always  inconvenient  to  dig 
up  the  beds.  It  has  always  been  niy  custom  to  plant  them  late 
in  August,  but  this  year  I  was  unable  to  get  the  bulbs  at  that 
time  and  when  remonstrating  with  the  nurseryman  (Elliott  of 
Pittsburgh)  was  informed  that  every  year  they  plant  some 
twenty  thousand  Candidums  in  November,  even  as  late  as  the 
15th,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  It  is  safer  to  set  the 
bulbs  in  sand,  to  keep  the  earth  and  manure  away  and  to  let 
the  earnest  digger  know  when  to  "keep  off."  Dust  them  well 
with  powdered  sulphur,  for  the  scales  are  so  open  and  loose  that 
water  may  stand  between  and  cause  decay;  set  them  six  inches 
deep  (this  includes  the  sand  layer)  and  hope  for  the  best  with 
all  your  might.  There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  grow  and  nothing 
that  so  repays  you. 

Owing  to  the  late  delivery  of  the  bulbs  last  fall  I  was  enabled 
to  try  an  experiment  that  I  can  heartily  recommend.  My  Lilies 
arrived  with' the  Tulips — and  after  I  had  planted  the  Lilies  and 
covered  them  over  with  the  sand  I  placed  early  Tulips  "in  the  wide 
spaces  between  them.  The  effect  this  spring  was  most 
satisfactory,  the  Lilies  coming  up  over  the  fading  Tulip  foliage 
and  showing  better  for  the  space  they  had  about  them.  In  the 
spring  it  is  well  to  work  in  a  little  bone  flour  and  the  Madonna 
likes  a  bit  of  lime.  The  Peach-leaved  Bell-flower  (Campanula 
persicifolia)  will  also  winter  better  if  a  handful  of  air-slacked 
lime  is  thrown  on  each  plant  in  the  late  fall  and  washed  down — 
much  as  the  human  family  enjoy  a  night-cap  before  retiring. 
jRIC.  Iris  make  their  flower  growth  in  the  fall  if  the  plant  is 
vigorous  and  should  be  well  watered  when  the  young  shoots 
show.  There  are  only  two  times  when  this  plant  craves  water — 
in  the  fall  with  the  new  start  after  their  summer  rest  (and 
Nature  with  her  late  rains  usually  attends  to  this)  and  just 
before  the  buds  break.  Should  you  receive  late  deliveries  of 
expensive  varieties  it  is  much  better  to  carry  them  over  in  a 
large  pot  in  a  frame  or  house.  Iris  should  be  carefully  gone 
over  to  see  that  there  is  no  rot  or  borer.  If  there  is  rot,  the 
infected  portions  should  be  cut  away  and  the  rhizome  dipped  in 
formaldehyde  before  re-setting.  The  borer  (Macronoctua 
onusia)  must  be  dug  out  by  hand  and  the  ground  searched  for 
the  pupae.  Cover  with  salt  hay,  weighing  it  down  with  boards 
or  sticks;  never  use  manure.  If  you  want  to  move  Iris  in  the 
spring  or  fall  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done, 
though  the  "classical"  time  is  when  they  are  dormant  in  July 
and  August.  Make  Iris  beds  at  least  18  inches  deep  and  verv 
rich,  as  they  develop  roots  of  great  length.  Do  not  put  the 
rhizomes  too  far  underground;  they  should  have  sun. 
Peonies  Peonies  should  be  set  out  through  October  to  November  15, 
with  three  or  four  feet  of  space  between  them,  in  holes  that  are 
two  feet  deep  with  six  inches  of  manure  and  rich  soil  on  that. 
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They  require  much  feeding  and  as  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  years,  they  ought  to  be  well  started.  When  they  do  not 
bloom  in  the  centre  of  the  clump  they  should  be  lifted,  separated 
and  re-set.  Very  early  spring  bulbs  can  be  set  between  the 
clumps. 

The  fall  is  the  best  time  to  make  any  new  bed,  but  it  is 
especially  true  of  beds  for  roses.  All  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  should 
be  set  out  in  November.  Half  the  people  who  have  "given  up 
Roses  because  they  are  too  much  trouble"  would  have  succeeded 
if  they  had  made  the  right  kind  of  bed  and  planted  strong  field- 
grown  stock  in  the  late  fall — not  greenhouse  stuff  in  the  spring. 
A  bed  three  feet  wide  will  allow  for  a  double  row  of  Hybrid 
Teas  eighteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The  bed  should  be  -^0SES 
two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  with  six  inches  of  small  stone  for 
drainage  in  the  bottom.  If  rather  large  stones  are  used,  cover 
with  upturned  sod  so  the  dirt  will  not  wash  through.  Fill  the 
remaining  space  with  one-third  top  soil,  one-third  heavy  clay 
sub-soil,  one-third  cow  manure.  Thoroughly  mix  by  dumping  a 
given  number  of  wheelbarrow  loads  of  each  into  the  ditch  and 
forking;  ramming  each  layer  afterward.  After  the  first  layer, 
a  bucket  of  lime  should  be  distributed  for  every  twenty -five  feet 
of  bed  and  a  bucket  of  bone  meal  to  every  twenty-five  feet  before 
the  last  layer  is  put  in.  Crown  the  bed  enough  to  allow  for  sink- 
ing in  the  ground  an  inch  below  the  sod;  this  conserves  the 
moisture.  Plant  your  roses  in  November,  cutting  the  Hybrid 
Teas  back  to  twelve  inches  and  the  Perpetuals  to  eighteen  inches 
— this  applies  to  your  established  Roses  as  well,  the  idea  being 
to  prevent  their  whipping  in  the  wind  and  tearing  their  roots 
loose.  Opinions  differ  as  to  covering  and  the  location  is  an 
important  factor.  Some  people  put  up  only  a  wind-break  of 
corn  stalks  or  southern  canes  and  some  make  an  edge  of  wire 
netting  about  the  beds  and  fill  with  leaves  after  the  ground  is  so 
frozen  that  the  mice  have  gone  into  winter  quarters.  My  garden 
is  swept  by  winds,  so  I  hill  up  each  Rose  for  eight  inches  with 
earth  and  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  mounds  with  manure 
after  each  Rose  has  been  put  in  a  salt  hay  jacket.  If  you  use 
litter,  straw  or  leaves,  some  earth  or  sticks  should  be  scattered 
on  top  or  the  February  gales  will  clear  your  beds.  My  Standards 
are  tied  together  (being  Ramblers)  and  wrapped  in  burlap  with 
manure  on  their  roots.  I  have  re-made  my  Rose  garden  this 
fall,  with  single  beds  for  varieties.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory 
for  both  the  Roses  and  the  grower  though,  thanks  to  Quarantine 
37,  it  is  often  difficult  (and  very  expensive)  to  get  the  most 
ordinary  varieties.  Also  the  stock  offered  by  even  the  best  firms 
does  not  begin  to  come  up  to  what  the  Irish  growers  gave  us — 
later  on  we  may  be  able  to  buy  variety  and  quality,  but  at 
present  I  cannot  advise  anyone  to  start  a  Rose  garden.  It  is 
not  entirely  Quarantine  37- — but  the  fact  is  there  is  no  com- 
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petition  to  keep  up  standards.  AYhen  the  old  stock  is  .sold  off 
there  may  be  an  improvement. 

Sweet  Another  fall  bed  to  be  made  is  that  for  Sweet  Peas — do  try 
Peas  a  fall  planting  of  these  lovely  flowers.  Yon  will  be  rewarded  by 
earlier,  finer  blossoms  and  stronger  vines  that  resist  the  drought 
and  heat,  giving  a  longer  period  of  flowering.  Choose  a  well 
drained  section  of  the  vegetable  garden  and  let  the  rows  run 
north  and  south  if  possible.  The  soil  should  be  turned  over  to 
a.  depth  of  at  least  two  feet  and  a  width  of  three  feet  if  the  whole 
ground  has  not  been  worked  before.  Loosen  the  bottom  of  the 
row  with  a  digging  fork  and  work  in  any  well-decayed  garden 
refuse.  Then  incorporate  with  the  poorer  soil  which  has  been 
thrown  out,  equal  quantities  of  well-rotted  manure,  digging  in 
acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  yard  of  row.  Bone 
meal,  wood  ashes  or  sulphate  of  potash  will  all  improve  the 
plants,  and  be  sure  the  soil  is  not  deficient  in  lime.  The  seeds 
may  be  planted  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November.  To 
insure  germination  of  the  hard  seeded  varieties,  soak  them  for 
thirty  minutes  in  pure  sulphuric  acid  and  immediately  wash 
them  in  three  changes  of  water.  One  may  try  inoculating  the 
seeds  with  "Farmogerm"  (a  liquid  preparation,  25  cents  a 
bottle)  which  enables  the  roots  to  find  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
and  grow  stronger  than  thejT  otherwise  would.  Place  the  seeds 
two  inches  apart  in  a  two-inch  furrow  of  clean,  sharp  sand; 
cover  with  sand  and  three  inches  of  soil  and  make  firm.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  mulch  the  rows  with  rough  litter  to 
a  depth  of  three  inches,  extending  it  well  to  both  sides  of  the 
row.  This  is  to  prevent  the  ground's  thawing  out  too  quickly 
during  the  weather  changes,  but  it  must  be  taken  off  at  the  first 
sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  winter.  This  is  not  the  trench 
method  used  in  the  spring  planting. 

Frost  -As  tne  days  grow  colder  we  anxiously  question  each  night, 
"Will  there  be  a  killing  frost?"  And  each  morning  we  rush 
into  the  garden  to  see  if  the  worst  has  happened.  Behold,  one 
fatal  day,  we  find  the  assured  Zinnia  quite,  quite  daunted;  the 
brilliant  Marigolds,  dark  and  lifeless;  the  airy  Cosmos,  limp 
and  dejected ;  the  bold  Dahlia,  black  and  unsightly ;  the  endur- 
ing Chrysanthemum,  suffering  and  sad !  We  are  stung  by  the 
disorder  and  are  seized  by  a  virtuous  frenzy  that  is  much  akin 
to  the  spring  fever  that  incites  us  to  a  similar  industry ;  'tis  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  burst  of  energy  that  to  my  mind  has  some 
strange  association  with  "the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 
preceding  according  to  precedent."  Thus  inspired,  we  do 
proceed  to  pull  up  and  burn  all  the  old  annual  stalks  and.  if 
possible,  get  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  and  destroy  them  as 
well — they  are  reeking  with  insect  eggs  waiting  for  the  dawn 
of  a  new  spring  to  make  a  happy  hunting  ground  out  of  your 
garden.  All  the  Evergreens  and  Shrubs  should  be  gone  over 
thoroughly  and  the  bag  worms  taken  off.    All  malignant  looking 
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cocoons  should  be  destined.  The  perennials  should  be  cut  oft' 
short  and  burned,  as  they  whip  in  the  Avind  and  injure  their 
small  roots. 

The  tops  should  be  cut  from  the  Dahlias  and  a  good,  strong  Dahlias 
label  tied  to  the  satisfactory  tubers.  Dig  the  clumps  with  plenty 
of  dirt  and  allow  them  to  dry  out  in  the  sun  for  a  day  before 
storing.  They  should  be  placed  stem  down  for  two  weeks  at 
least,  so  that  the  very  powerful  acid  in  the  stem  may  drain  out. 
It  is  better  to  turn  them  with  the  tubers  down  again  so  that  the 
shoots  that  start  early  in  the  spring  will  be  straight.  I  put  my 
different  varieties  in  separate  baskets  and  write  the  name  on  the 
handle,  making  assurance  doubly  sure.  Dahlias  will  winter 
wherever  potatoes  will  and  they  usually  suffer  from  drying  not 
damp.  I  kept  mine  for  years  in  a  loft  over  an  old  spring  house, 
with  some  earth  on  them  and  sacking  or  hay  over  that.  The 
potatoes  and  apples  are  in  the  same  place.  Once  the  Dahlias 
froze  slightly  but  were  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the  spring — I 
think  because  they  were  not  disturbed  and  thawed  gradually. 
That  authority,  Mrs.  Hill,  keeps  Salvia  Patens  tubers  in  the 
same  way,  but  I  have  failed  twice. 

Gladiolus  should  not  be  dug  until  after  the  stalk  is  dry  and  Gladiolus 
brown.  Keep  the  varieties  separate  by  storing  them  in  paper 
bags,  or  in  grape  baskets  that  can  be  marked  plainly.  If  during 
the  summer,  the  leaves  have  been,  brown  on  the  edges,  it  is  an 
indication  of  "black  rot.''  Before  putting  the  bulbs  away,  soak 
them  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  and  dry  well : 
repeat  the  treatment  before  planting  in  the  spring.  Look  at 
your  bulbs  occasionally  and  dust  with  sulphur  or  lime  if  they 
show  signs  of  decay.  They  need  air  to  keep  well  and  if  the 
bulbs  seem  to  be  shriveling,  wet  newspapers  laid  over  them  will 
plump  them  up.  Gladioli  live  five  years  and  if  the  little  bulbs 
are  sown  like  peas  for  two  years,  they  will  bloom  the  third  year. 
Try  planting  your  Gladioli  seven  inches  deep,  for  a  new  bulb 
must  form  above  the  old  corm  before  the  plant  produces  its 
stalk.  Lime-water  (weak)  put  on  the  ground  every  three  days 
just  before  the  bud  opens,  deepens  the  color.  If  cut  when  the 
first  bud  opens  and  allowed  to  open  in  the  dark,  the  delicate 
shades  will  be  very  beautiful  in  color.  Peruvian  Daffodils. 
Hyacinth  Canclicans  and  Tuberoses — all  of  which  we  do  not 
grow  as  much  as  we  should — can  be  stored  with  the  Gladioli 
but  C annas  require  a  warmer  place. 

Bulbs  are  better  for  being  planted  at  once  as  they  shrink  and  Bulbs 
wither  out  of  the  ground,  but  courage  falters  at  tearing  up  a 
bed  of  glorious  annuals.  One  fairly  welcomes  the  devastating 
frost  that  leaves  one  free  to  work.  Bulbs  should  be  planted 
four  times  their  own  depth — Chester  Jay  Hunt  advertises  an 
adjustable  dibble  that  is  very  useful.  Nearly  all  bulbs  make  a 
root  growth  in  the  fall,  but  Spanish  Iris  appear  above  the 
ground — not  that  we  are  able  to  get  many  with  Quarantine  37 
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in  operation  and  the  few  that  are  in  the  market  being  sold  for 
$15.00  instead  of  $2.00  per  hundred!  Tulips  should  not  be 
covered  very  heavily  and  try  to  keep  water  from  standing  on  the 
beds  after  planting.  Make  it  a  rule  to  try  one  or  two  new 
varieties  each  year.  Bulbs  for  the  house  do  not  properly  belong 
in  this  paper,  but  I  want  to  urge  you  to  pot  all  you  can — they 
are  not  wasted  as  they  can  be  set  out  in  the  spring  in  the  grass 
or  woods,  giving  in  a  short  time  a  very  charming  effect  of 
naturalized  bloom.  I  used  to  ripen  them  before  setting  out 
but  they  occupied  too  much  space  indoors  and  were  an  eyesore 
standing  around  in  their  pots  outside.  Now  the  bulbs  are 
separated  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  put  directly  into  the 
ground  where  they  thrive  amazingly. 

Your  house  plants,  Begonias  and  Ferns  that  have  been  loaf- 
ing in  the  woods  or  in  some  sheltered  spot,  should  be  inspected, 
trimmed  into  a  compact  form  and  re-potted  if  necessary  before 
any  danger  of  frost.  Sometimes  they  are  pot-bound,  sometimes 
the  soil  is  exhausted  or  sour.  Take  them  into  a  porch  inclosure 
or  cool  room,  early  enough  so  that  the  heat  of  the  furnace  will 
not  cause  them  to  drop  their  leaves.  Plants  that  you  lift  from 
the  border  should  be  treated  the  same  way.  After  they  are 
potted  they  can  be  kept  on  the  porch  to  establish  themselves, 
being  brought  in  if  a  frost  threatens  at  night.  Hydrangeas  and 
large  plants  of  that  sort  should  be  put  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
about  55  degrees  being  just  right.  A  cellar  is  ideal  if  not  too 
warm.  The  bloom  comes  on  the  spring  growth,  so  that  they 
should  be  cut  back  and  watched  to  see  that  they  do  not  start 
languid,  pallid  shoots  before  they  are  brought  up  to  the  light. 
Too  heavy  watering  will  produce  this  condition,  so  keep  the  soil 
fairly  dry.  Lemon  Verbenas  should  never  be  thrown  away — 
they  stand  the  most  casual  treatment  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  a  soap  box  anywhere.  Bring  them  out  in  the  spring,  looking 
dried  beyond  hope,  give  them  water  and  sunlight  and  they  burst 
into  leaf.  Mine  is  eleven  years  old  and  the  size  of  a  shrub.  Rose 
and  Nutmeg  Geraniums,  French  Lavender  and  Heliotrope  can 
be  cut  back  and  fed  and  they  will  bloom  on;  or  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter  but  must  not  be  too  dry  at 
any  time. 

The  importance  of  Labels  when  putting  the  garden  to  bed, 
usually  impresses  itself  on  one  in  the  spring.  One  starts  to 
plant  a  young  Delphinium  and  is  embarrassed  to  find  the  bed 
occupied  by  late  sleeping  Platycodons!  Strong,  clearly  written 
labels  should  be  put  in  the  clumps  of  Japanese  Anemones,  Hardy 
Ageratum  (Eupatorium  coclestinum) ,  Platycodon,  Aconite 
Autumnale,  Blue  Spirea  and  Blue  Salvia.  All  these  plants  are 
late  in  peeping  through  the  ground  and  unless  marked,  will  be 
injured  by  the  fine  Italian  hand  that  .seems  to  guide  our  destinies 
these  days.  I  keep  permanent  winter  labels  made  of  zinc, 
fastened  to  wire  stakes,  with  the  names  of  these  plants  stamped 
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in  raised  letters  and  before  the  garden  is  covered  each,  plant 
is  marked.  It  seems  strange,  that  with  the  frequent  and  time- 
honored  advice  of  Garden  Magazines  on  the  subject  of  labels, 
we  should  so  persistently  ignore  it!  "When  I  read — ■" "Winter 
"Work— labels"  I  am  always  reminded  of  an  old  Triangle  Song, 
(that  applied,  if  I  remember,  to  Patent  Medicines).  "Freshen 
up  the  labels,  it 's  the  thing  you  ought  to  do !  Give  them  some- 
thing old  and  make  them  think  it's  something  new.  Renovate, 
rejuvenate,  and  incidentally  change  the  date;  but  don't  forget, 
to  freshen  up  the  labels!" 

And  now  for  the  general  blanket  to  keep  the  garden  warm.  Covering 
Opinions  differ  as  to  its  necessity  and  the  exposure  must  be 
considered.  If  we  could  count  on  a  heavy,  unchanging  blanket 
of  snow,  I  would  cover  only  my  half  hardy  treasures.  But  with 
the  climatic  conditions  in  this  region  I  believe  I  cover  more  to 
keep  the  beds  frozen  than  for  anything  else.  We  wait,  of  course, 
until  the  ground  is  well  frozen,  so  the  carting  will  not  cut  it  up, 
and  so  the  busy  little  field  mice  will  have  gone  to  board  with  our 
more  fore-handed  neighbors.  Salt  hay  from  some  of  the  Jersey 
dealers  is  a.  clean,  cheap  and  excellent  cover,  making  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  compost  heap  when  raked  off  in  the  spring  or 
stored  for  use  again  if  clean.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
dig  into  the  ground.  Horse  manure  with  plenty  of  straw  that 
will  keep  it  from  being  too  heavy  and  cause  damping  off,  is  an 
excellent  cover.  The  objection  to  the  seed  in  stable  manure  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  and  humus  derived 
when  the  manure  is  worked  into  the  bed  in  the  spring.  Cow 
manure  contains  too  much  water  for  a  cover ;  its  value  is  in  the 
body  of  the  bed.  The  same  thing  applies  to  pig  manure.  Leaves 
are  a  most  excellent  covering,  particularly  in  a  small  garden. 
They  should  be  weighted  with  branches  so  they  will  not  blow 
away.  Never  use  Oak  leaves,  as  they  pack.  One  must  naturally 
discriminate  in  the  things  to  be  covered  and  the  way  they  are 
covered.  Foxgloves,  Anchusas  and  Sweet  Williams  are  warm 
blooded,  and  Galliardias  cannot  endure  a  manure  mulch.  These 
should  be  allowed  a  breathing  space,  lest  they  damp  off. 
Candidums  will  rot  if  too  heavily  covered.  Salt  hay  or  leaves 
should  be  used  to  cover  Iris,  not  manure.  Hollyhocks  are  better 
without  any  covering.  Pansies  and  Violas  need  protection,  as 
do. Anemones,  Forget-me-nots  and  Dianthus.  For  early  spring 
bloom  the  Pansies  should  go  into  the  frame  so  that  they  will 
start  blooming  early,  a  rule  that  applies  to  Bellis  Perennis,  Prim- 
roses, Campanulas  and  Foxgloves.  In  regard  to  the  latter  I  am 
convinced  that  if  you  can  move  them  from  the  seed  bed  to  the 
borders  so  that  they  are  established  during  the  fall  you  will 
have  taller  spires  and  better  bloom.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
catch  them  at  the  right  moment  in  the  spring  so  that  they  will 
not  check  back. 

In  our  comprehensive  housekeeping  we  must  not  forget  that  Lawns 
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the  lawn  is  better  for  a  light  top-dressing  of  good  soil  late  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter.  If  your  soil  be  heavy  use  sand,  if  light  a 
heavier  substance.  Some  advocate  mushroom  soil,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  no  fertilizing  value  and  much 
refuse  to  be  raked  up  in  the  spring.  Re-seeding  is  better  done 
in  the  spring.  Many  good  lawns  have  been  ruined  by  cutting 
up  to  the  last  minute,  a  practice  which  is  often  advocated. 
Box  New  Box  Bushes  should  have  a  covering  to  keep  off  the  warm 
Evergreens  February  sun  that  plays  such  havoc  with  the  cold  green  leaves. 
In  this  climate  we  suffer  more  from  freezing  and  thawing  than 
from  the  steady  cold.  If  you  have  large  Box  pieces  planted 
where  the  wind  strikes  them,  a  screen  of  boards  or  burlap  on  a 
frame  or  Southern  canes  is  necessary.  Ornamental  Evergreens 
go  through  their  first  winter  better  if  they  are  sheltered.  Four 
stout  poles  and  some  burlap  is  enough.  It  is  a  bother,  but  if 
you  have  planted  formal  trees  that  "match,"  it  is  less  expensive 
than  replacing  one  in  the  spring.  In  covering  both  the  Box  and 
Evergreens  you  must  be  sure  to  allow  sufficient  space  for  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  newly  planted  stock  should  have  a 
generous  mulch  of  manure  on  their  roots — if  the  fall  is  dry, 
water  them  freely. 
Old  Trees  Valuable  old  trees  should  have  special  attention — a  thick 
covering  of  cow  manure  beyond  their  furthermost  reach  is 
excellent;  let  it  lie  all  winter,  dig  it  in  carefully  in  the  spring 
and  re-seed  the  space.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  make  a  circle  of 
holes  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  several  feet  from  the 
base,  with  a  crowbar.  Fill  with  a  generous  quantity  of  bone  • 
meal,  then  good  soil — wash  down  with  water  and  next  day  fill 
solidly  with  soil.  Two  feet  from  the  first  circle  "stagger" 
another  circle  and  so'  on  out  to  the  extreme  radius  of  the 
branches.    It  will  bring  about  wonderful  results. 

Rhododendrons  and  Laurel,  which  are  better  for  a  constant 
leaf  mulch,  should  have  the  leaves  piled  higher,  and  if  it  is  their 
first  winter,  an  additional  mulch  of  six  inches  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  over  the  leaves.  Oak  leaves  can  be  used  in  this 
case.  I  might  here  add  the  caution  that  Rhododendrons  destest 
lime — but  they  like  Epsom  Salts! 

Shrubs  that  bloom  very  early  are  best  moved  in  the  fall 
after  the  leaves  are  off.  Be  sure  that  they  are  firmly  placed  so 
as  not  to  rock  in  the  wind  and  are  given  a  good  mulch  of  manure. 

Go  over  your  Ivy  and  other  clinging  vines  and  cut 
all  the  loose  ends  off  so  that  the  winds  and  ice  will  not  drag  them 
further  from  the  wall.  They  could  be  tacked  to  the  wall  but 
they  usually  freeze  anyway.  A  shovelful  of  manure  at  the  root 
of  each  vine  is  a  friendly  act. 
Pools  The  Pool  with  the  Lilies  and  gold  fish  cause  us  the  least 
thought  in  return  for  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  The 
ordinary  white,  pink  and  yellow  Lilies  can  be  left  in  their  tubs 
where  they  are.  and  the  tender  kinds  like  Zanzabarensis  azurea, 
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put  with  the  Hydrangeas,  but  kept  wet.  The  fish  put  them- 
selves to  sleep — perchance  to  dream  under  the  ice  of  the  African 
flies  they  love !  One  often  sees  them  through  the  ice  sluggishly 
moving  about  on  a  sunny  February  afternoon  and  as  they  will 
not  eat  the  oatmeal  I  offer,  I  have  concluded  that  they  are 
cannibals  or  fasting. 

"We  all  know  how  much  interest  a  little  life  brings  into  the  Birds 
garden.  The  swift  dip  of  the  wren  thrills  you  as  she  pursues 
some  insect  unfriendly  to  your  flowers;  the  poised  flutter  of  the 
humming  bird  is  a  joy  to  watch — while  all  the  songs  enchant 
your  ear.  Spread  your  board  for  those  who  remain  as  winter 
guests  and  above  all  give  shelter  as  well  as  food.  Birds  are 
singularly  defenseless  when  their  feathers  are  wet  and  heavy. 
See  that  the  bird  boxes  are  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  offer  a  winter 
haven,  and  put  up  new  ones  now.  They  can  be  used  for  shelter 
and  will  be  all  the  more  to  the  liking  of  the  spring  house  build- 
ers for  being  weathered.  Plant  some  shrubs  this  fall  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  that  will  attract  the  birds — Dogwood,  Tar- 
tarian Honey-suckle,  Elder,  Flowering  Currant,  Viburnum  and 
Bittersweet. 

And  thus  with  "putting  my  garden  to  bed,"  I  have  gone, 
through  the  cycle  of  a  busy  fall  to  the  coming  of  the  birds  in  the- 
spring — which  does  but  prove  the  rejuvenating  influence  of  the- 
garden  and  the  inseparable  association  of  sowing  and  reaping- 
in  the  mind  of  the  gardener !  William  Morris  Hunt  said  that. 
one  might  well  approach  the  painting  of  a  picture  with  a  prayer 
— only  it  could  not  be  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  And  I 
ask  you  if  that  is  not  even  more  true  of  the  harassed  gardener 
when  he  puts  his  garden  to  bed  ?    .  M.  H.  W.  L. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum. 

All  persons  interested  in  gardens  and  all  who  find  delight  Its 
in  trees  and  shrubs  should  know  and  make  use  of  the  Arnold  Relations 
Arboretum,  for  through  the  knowledge  they  may  acquire  there    To  the 
the  pleasure  which  their  interest  brings  them  can  be  greatly  Community 
increased.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  are  familiar  with  the  essential  facts  regarding  this 
Arboretum   through    the    admirable    description    of    it    by   the 
director    and    through    the    Bulletin    of    Popidar    Information 
published  by  the  Arboretum,  which  should  be  known  to  every 
member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  for  it  contains  valuable 
and  authoritative  information  on  trees  and  shrubs  not  to  be  had 
elsewhere. 

An  Arboretum  is  a  museum  of  living  trees  and  woody  shrubs 
and  like  all  museums  its  essential  purposes  are  the  increase  of 
knowledge  by  scientific  research  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  through  education.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  situated 
in  Jamaica  Plain  near  Boston,  occupying  an  area  of  240  acres  of 
land  diversified  by  high  hills  and  valleys  and  is  easily  accessible 
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by  the  park  drives  and  by  trolley  cars.  It  is  owned  by  Harvard 
University  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  renowned  and  active 
departments. 

A  part  of  the  land  is  a  forest  in  which  many  of  the  trees 
common  to  the  region  are  growing  under  forest  conditions,  and 
a  rocky  and  precipitous  hill  covered  by  the  most  perfect  example 
of  natural  Hemlock  forest  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
All  the  rest  of  the  land  has  been  planted  so  skilfully  that  the 
natural  beauty  has  been  preserved  and  enhanced.  The  impression 
of  a  systematically  arranged  botanical  garden  is  not  given  but  all 
seems  to  have  developed  naturally,  and  the  plants  to  be  in 
situations  which  they  themselves  would  prefer,  and  in  happy 
relationship  with  their  neighbors.  The  trees  are  arranged  in 
family  groups,  all  the  species  of  each  genus  being  together  and 
the  shrubs  with  the  exception  of  those  of  genera  which  also 
include  trees  are  planted  in  parallel  rows  with  grass  paths 
between. 

Ability  to  use  a  museum  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  objects  are  labelled  and  the  system  used  here  gives 
each  plant  a  display  label  stating  the  common  and  botanical 
name  with  the  region  of  origin,  and  in  addition  each  plant  bears 
an  attached  zinc  label  giving  age  and  pedigree  and  a  number 
which  refers  to  a  card  catalog. 

It  is  designed  that  the  collections  here  shall  include 
representatives  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  can  be  grown 
under  New  England  climatic  conditions,  truly  a  magnificent 
conception,  and  great  progress  has  been  made  in  its  fulfillment. 
Its  collections  have  been  enriched  by  many  expeditions  under- 
taken by  its  staff,  often  into  regions  but  little  explored. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Arboretum  has  made  it  known  over 
the  civilized  world  and  the  highest  appreciation  has  come  from 
those  directing  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  the  Arboretum  at  the  end  of  its  first 
fifty  years  has  become  the  most  important  dendrological  station 
in  the  world  and  is  among  the  great  American  scientific  stations 
which  have  not  superiors  in  Europe.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  of  the 
Royal  garden  at  Kew  says  in  an  appreciative  article  written  in 
1910,  "One  of  Professor  Sargent's  great  tasks  for  some  years 
has  been  the  elucidation  of  the  North  American  Cratege.  It  has 
involved  an  enormous  labor  but  in  the  course  of  it  he  and  his  co- 
workers have  been  able  to  introduce  to  cultivation  many  new, 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  species.  From  ten  to  twenty  years 
must  elapse  before  this  collection  reaches  its  best,  but  it  will 
eventually  constitute  probably  the  most  complete  assemblage  of 
the  members  of  a  single  genus  in  the  world."  In  addition  to 
the  introduction  of  new  species  many  old  species  of  great  value 
which  had  become  rare  or  practically  lost  have  been  recovered. 

While  experimental  hybridization  has  not  been  one  of  the 
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main  interests  of  the  Arboretum,  through  it  many  plants  of 
great  interest  and  beauty  have  been  produced,  and  lovers  of 
Eoses  are  grateful  for  the  productions  here  of  the  Dawson,  Lady 
Duncan,  Wm.  C.  Egan,  Arnold  and  Sargent  Roses.  Experimental 
hybridization  has  not  been  carried  out  in  trees  to  the  extent  it 
has  in  herbaceous  plants,  but  the  natural  hybrids  which  have 
arisen  and  the  few  which  have  been  experimentally  produced, 
show  that  as  great  results  in  the  formation  of  valuable  forms 
may  be  expected  here  as  has  been  shown  in  the  herbaceous 
plants.  Such  experimental  hybridization  of  trees  demands  time, 
(for  twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  hybrid)  large  space  for  planting,  and  skilled  special 
work.  Great  results  may  be  attained  in  the  production  of  species 
of  economic  value  such  as  new  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  fruit 
and  nut  trees  and  trees  valuable  for  timber. 

Interest  and  imagination  will  always  be  excited  by  a  visit  to 
the  Arboretum  and  the  director  regards  its  beauty  and  the 
attractive  arrangement  of  the  planting  as  valuable  assets  only 
in  that  they  attract  people  who  would  not  otherwise  come  there. 
The  ignorance  of  people  about  the  common  things  around  them 
is  amazing,  most  of  them  as  they  have  grow  up  and  been  .taught 
from  books  have  gradually  failed  to  acquire  information  by  the 
use  of  their  senses.  It  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  go  through  college 
without  having  studied  phenomenon  presented  by  a  single  living 
thing  and  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  cannot  distinguish  the 
common  trees,  or  if  so,  cannot  tell  how  they  distinguished  them. 

At  no  season  is  the  Arboretum  devoid  of  beauty  and  interest. 
The  flowering  season  begins  in  February  with  the  exquisite  and 
interesting  flowers  of  the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  and  ends  in 
December  with  the  flowers  of  the  native  American  species.  The 
time  of  greatest  beauty  is  of  course  the  spring  flowering  which 
begins  in  April  and  continues  through  June.  Nowhere  is  there 
such  a  collection  of  flowering  Apples,  the  season  for  which 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  Lilacs  in  May,  and  the  continent 
offers  nothing  equal  to  it.  A  little  later  comes  the  great  display 
given  by  the  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  Laurels.  There  are 
many  summer  flowering  trees  which  are  of  great  beauty  and 
unfortunately  but  little  known  and  used,  and  the  autumn  bring- 
ing the  exquisite  colors  of  leaf  and  fruit  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periods. 

The  fame  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  has  extended  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the.  benefit  which 
man  has  derived  from  its  work.  It  is  the  creation  of  Charles  S. 
Sargent,  the  great  man  who  has  been  director  from  the  begin- 
ning and  in  whom  the  rare  qualities  of  genius,  wide  vision, 
liberality  and  determination  are  so  combined  as  to  have  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  the  work  as  few  men  could  have  done. 

W.  T.  Councilman. 
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Cleveland  Gardens 

Visited  on  Tuesday,  June  13th. 

Mrs.  St.         The  official  round  of  the  day  had  not  begun  when  a  kindly 
John  fate  led  me  to  this  most  charming  and  individual  of  places.   The 
Newberry's  gardens  of  Cleveland  were  of  all  kinds,  imposing  and  intimate, 
Garden  but   few   had   the   original   and   personal   fascination    of   Mrs. 
Newberry's.  Though  within  city  limits  the  house  was  placed  above 
a  wooded  ravine  at  the  bottom  of  which  splashed  a  lively  brook, 
while  large  trees  grew  so  close  and  so  high  that  from  the  house 
terrace  one  looked  into  their  upper  branches.     Actual  flower 
garden  there  was  none,  though  a  sunny  space  next  the  garage 
bloomed  with  color,   but  the  slope   on  the  hill-side  had  been 
converted  into  a  series  of  small  terraces  that  led  to  paths  beneath 
the  house  where  much  good  wild  planting  had  been  done.     The 
warm  gray  tone  of  the  house  was  continued  in  the  walls,  and  one 
entered  the  first  terrace  under  an  arch  covered  with  Van  Fleet 
and  Silver  Moon  Roses.     Here  was  a  shallow  niche  in  the  wall 
above  a  half  circle  pool  from  which  rose  a  slender  column  with  a 
small  figure  of  the  "Duck  Baby" — it  was  all  so  in  proportion, 
and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  so  lovely!    Narrow  beds  next 
the  walls  were  well  planted — on  a  lower  terrace  were  Japanese 
Iris  just  beginning  to  flower,  and  a  small  rectangular  pool  held 
Lilies.    The  selection  of  plants  for  the  shade  was  admirable  and 
restrained. 
Winden         The  home  of  Miss  Belle  and  Miss  Prudence  Sherwin,  impressed 
one  as  the  result  of  thoughtful  adherence  to  a  definite  plan  of 
development — it  was  a  place  of  wide  sweeping  views,  luxurious 
and  extensive  planting  of  choice  Evergreens  and  varied  shrubs, 
beautiful  old  trees,  and  a  large  formal  garden  with  many  stone 
walls  and  terraces,  all  surrounded  by  a  rich  well  cultivated  farm. 
A  long  drive  led  through  a  deep  planting  of  thickly  massed  shrubs 
to  a  brick  house  that  had  been  added  to  at  various  times  and  now 
spread  hospitably  over  a  hill  top  above  a  sunny  expanse  of  fertile 
country.  From  a  tile  terrace  where  Bignonia,  Clematis  and  coral 
Honeysuckle  twined,  one  looked  over  a  circular  grass  expanse 
edged  by  old  Apple  trees,  Crataegus,  Kerria  and  China  Roses, 
with  Myrtle  everywhere.     Beneath  the  first  wall  was  striking 
planting  of  long  spurred  Columbines  in  many  shades,  a  heavy 
pergola  was  covered  with  "Wistaria,  and  circular  terraces  led  to 
grass,  woodland  and  a  creek.    The  very  extensive  formal  garden 
itself  is  built  in  a  series  of  terraces,  down  a  long  slope,  many 
ramps  and  shallow  steps  making  a  leisurely  descent,  all  shut  in 
by  a  tall  planting  of  Evergreens,  shrubs  and  deciduous  trees. 
The  first  great  wall  had  a  background  of  Hemlocks,  and  at  the 
extreme  ends  old  Apple  trees  had  been  retained,  their  twisted 
branches  making  a  decorative  note  in  color  and  form.     Coton- 
easter,  horizontalis  and  microphylla,  flourished  in  masses  with 
enormous  clumps  of  Junipers.  Pfitzeriana  and  tamariscifolia. 
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Standards  of  Geranium,  Lantana,  and  Plumbago  were  set  at 
formal  intervals  and  a  wonderful  Silver  Moon  Rose  fell  in 
untouched  beauty,  rousing  bitter  envy  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
came  from  the  Land  of  the  Rosebug!  On  the  next  level  was  a 
colorful  planting,  in  large  massed  beds  of  hardy  perennials  sur- 
rounding a  pool.  The  latter  was  shaped  much  like  an  ace  of  clubs 
with  a  wide  base,  and  a  three  foot  bed  surrounded  it  completely, 
entirely  filled  with  Japanese  Iris  just  coming  into  bud.  One  noted 
the  use  of  Saxatile  argenteum  everywhere,  and  the  tall  pallid 
leaves  of  Arundo  Donax  made  a  striking  contrast  to  the  darker 
foliage  about.  A  ramp,  with  side  walls  thickly  planted,  descended 
each  side  of  a  deep  pool  whose  edges  were  full  of  water  plants 
and  ferns — where  all  paused  to  admire  the  Butomus  umbellatus, 
a  flowering  rush  with  a  lovely  rose-colored  umbel.  From  this 
pool  a  wee  rill  started,  wending  its  deliberate  way  over  a  flag 
terrace,  down  the  center  of  some  wide  stone  steps  into  an  irreg- 
ular Lily  pool  where  pink,  white,  yellow  and  deep  rose  blooms 
lay  on  the  water.  Two  Willows  on  the  margin  were  bewitching 
in  effect.  Japanese  Cherries  grew  on  one  side,  Cedars  and 
shrubs  on  the  other,  while  a  row  of  very  large  Cedars  made  a 
decorative  background  at  the  end  of  the  vista.  Skirting  these, 
one  came  to  a  sunny  space  with  a  low  six-sided  stone  in  the  center 
(upon  which  was  always  an  enthusiastic  gardener  resting  and 
writing  up  her  notes)  and  from  which  a  long  pergola,  covered 
with  Grape  vines,  extended  down  a  gentle  incline,  the  little  rill 
still  trickling  through  the  shady  walk  to  disappear  in  a  sump  of 
pebbles  at  the  end.  Outside  this  charming  stretch  of  refreshing 
shade  was  a  veritable  riot  of  color  in  a  twenty  foot  planting  on 
each  side  of  perennials  of  the  larger  sort,  handled  in  big  sweeping 
masses  of  color,  and  backed  by  tall  Evergreens  and  flowering 
shrubs  that  in  their  time  must  have  been  very  lovely.  One  stepped 
from  this  into  a  formal  inclosure  of  clipped  Cedars,  Pachysandra 
at  their  feet,  and  standards  of  Plumbago  the  only  bit  of  color, 
a  great  green  room  that  ended  the  garden,  though  fascinating 
paths  wandered  out  into  the  copse.  Along  the  Apple  orchard, 
under  fruiting  Cherry  trees  we  went  to  find  the  motors,  past  a 
cutting  garden  of  Roses,  beds  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Delphinium,  all 
a  Hash  of  color. 

After  the  annual  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Kirtland  Club  Gardens  of 
refreshed   and  stimulated   mentally   and   physically,   we   again  Mrs.  Moore 
filled  the  apparently  inexhaustible  stream  of  cars  that  was  always  Mrs.  King 
awaiting  us,  and  wound  in  a  bewildering  manner  through  the  Mrs.  Martin 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Moore,  where  the  planting  of  shrubs,  Mrs.  Bolton 
particularly  the  various  Viburnums,  was  striking  and  unusual, 
through  woods  and  fields  to  Mrs.   Harry  King's.     We  caught 
glimpses  of  the  largest  of  Philadelplius,  a  park-like  stretch  and 
more  shrubs  and  beautiful  trees,  and  went  on  to  Mrs.  David  Z. 
Norton's  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Bolton's — a  series  of  tantalizing 
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bits  of  lovely  vistas,  pleasant  homes,  and  well  kept  grounds,  up 
an  imposing  avenue  of  elms  to  Mrs.  John  E.  Newell 's. 
Mrs.         Here  we  descended — a  small  lake  with  large  Birches  along 

Newell 's  its  bank  on  our  left,  and  a  wide  gracious  white  house  under  tall 
Garden  trees  on  the  right.  The  garden  lying  at  the  back,  one's  first 
impression  was  of  green  and  white — the  drooping  Elms,  the 
sweep  of  lawn,  the  semi-circle  of  Rhododendrons  and  Taxus  cus- 
pidata  at  its  end,  broken  for  a  flagged  space  upon  which  one 
could  sit  and  "sun,"  it  being  furnished  with  old  iron  chairs,  and 
guarded  by  lead  peacocks.  Within  was  hospitality  and  many 
beautiful  things — old  furniture  and  an  incomparable  collection 
of  amber  glass — and  without,  a  fascinating  Bird  Walk,  and  a 
beautiful  garden  where  white  arbors  bore  Roses  and  Wistaria, 
and  large  beds  were  crowded  with  charming  color  arrangements. 
The  Anchusa  and  Thalictrum  were  particularly  good,  and  the 
Philadelphusa  Virginalis  very  lovely  to  the  eye  and  filling  the  air 
with  its  remarkable  perfume.  AVhere  the  garden  ran  into  the 
woods — always  a  test  of  skill — the  planting  was  well  handled, 
ferns,  shrubs  and  Rhododendrons  being  used.  A  whisper  ran 
around  that  but  three  weeks  before  a  drive  had  been  near  the 
house,  where  now  were  beds  of  blooming  plants  ! 
Miss  Miss  Mather's  great  white  villa  stands  on  the  shore  of  Lake 

Mather's  Erie,  with  terraces  descending  to  a  vast  stretch  of  water,  grey 
Garden  opalescent  and  beautiful,  that  actually  lapped  the  lower  steps. 
From  the  upper  terrace  with  its  great  pillars  one  descends  to 
walks  stretching  on  either  hand  to  graceful  temples  that  ter- 
minate the  water  front — berberis  grows  on  the  stoned  banks  and 
clipped  Maples  give  an  espaliered  line  of  green.  The  next  terrace 
holds  a  small  fountain  with  a  figure  by  Janet  Scudder  and  great 
sphinx-like  creatures  of  stone  guard  the  water  steps.  All  about 
are  masses  of  vines  and  shrubs  that  droop  over  the  stone  work. 
The  extensive  formal  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  laid 
out  on  the  same  generous  scale,  and  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
Tea-house  (where  a  most  delectable  tea  was  served)  and  on  the 
other  by  a  Loggia- — over  the  latter  grew  an  unusually  lovely 
white  Clematis,  Duchess  of  Edinboro'  we  were  told.  The  flower 
beds  were  large,  edged  with  clipped  Berberis,  the  paths  of  gravel, 
and  great  Bay  trees  in  green  tubs  set  in  breaks  in  the  planting 
were  most  characteristic.  A  large  square  pool  in  the  center  of 
the  garden  had  a  charming  slender  figure  with  flying  drapery. 
An  interesting  use  was  made  of  Mugho  Pines  by  planting  them 
in  the  beds,  for  solid  green  masses,  and  Clematis  erectis,  in  large 
clumps  made  creamy  white  notes.  Sidalcea  Candida's  delicate 
spikes,  and  Phacelia  Whitlavia's  pure  blue  tones  were  also  used 
to  advantage.  A  great  tapis  vert  stretched  before  the  house,  on 
the  sides  four  arches  cut  in  formal  growths  of  Crataegus  made 
entrances  into  the  gardens.  Balancing  the  brilliant  formal  garden 
was  a  cool  dusky  green  space  with  paths  cut  through  the  woods 
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and  banked  with  Rhododendrons,  leading  to  an  open  spot  where 
an  old  fountain  rose  high  above  one's  head  in  a  series  of  basins 
and  carving,  over  which  water  flowed.  Flagged  spaces  held 
seats,  making  this  a  perfect  retreat,  and  fonr  large  beds  held 
tangled  planting  of  Primroses,  Ivy,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Funkia, 
winter  Ferns,  Ranunculus  and  other  shade-loving  things  that 
crept  off  into  the  wild. 

Bill  Boards 

' '  Scenery  of  supreme  majesty  is  a  national  asset, ' '  said  Scenery  as 
President  Harding  in  his  message  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  Asset 
the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Reserve,  the  first  great 
national  park  in  the  United  States.  He  was  right.  Such 
scenery  as  that  of-  the  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Yosemite,  Niagara  and  other  of  nature's  masterpieces  is  indeed 
a  national  asset. 

It  is  equally  true  that  majestic  or  beautiful  scenery,  even  of 
a  lesser  order,  is  an  asset  of  the  state  or  of  the  community.  Thus 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  the  Craw- 
ford Notch,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  and  other  such  won- 
ders of  nature  are  valuable  possessions  of  the  states  in  which 
they  are — possessions  which  have  a  real  and  large  value  in 
dollars  and  cents,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  compute  it  in 
its  full  amount. 

But  "scenery"  which  is  an  asset  does  not  necessarily  consist 
in  such  things  as  these.  The  vista  of  city  avenues  and  the 
suburban  and  rural  landscapes  of  field  and  garden  and  forest 
which  are  visible  from  the  touring  car  or  from  the  windows  of 
the  railroad  coach  are  also  scenery  and  are  also  assets  of  actual 
value.  The  same  argument  of  the  President's  which  would  most 
properly  preserve  the  majestic  scenery  of  our  great  national 
parks  from  being  marred  should  also  protect  the  scenery  of  the 
everyday  wayside  from  being  made  hideous  with  sordid  outrages 
in  polychrome  posters  and  painted  signboards. 

To  have  its  driveways  and  fields  unmarred  by  advertising 
hoardings  is  worth  more  to  a  town  than  all  the  business  which  it 
may  expect  these  things  to  bring  to  it  and  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  a  railroad  to  have  fine  or  at  least  pleasant  natural 
scenery  along  its  line  than  to  have  its  passengers  compelled  to 
travel  between  two  rows  of  signboards  varying  only  in  degrees 
of  ugliness. 

Virginia  E.  Holden. 

(Clipped  from  New  York  Tribune.) 
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Wild  Flowers  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Florence  Sulman. 
Angus  and  Robertson,  Sydney. 

Of  unusual  interest  are  the  two  volumes  of  AVild  Flowers  of 
New  South  "Wales.  Australia  is  already  taking  up  the  problem 
which  is  engrossing  flower  lovers  in  this  country.  The  book  is 
published  with  "the  object  of  encouraging  interest  in  and 
preserving  the  native  flora."  The  volumes  are  well  arranged, 
with  clear  descriptions  amply  illustrated  by  fine  drawings. 

Although  the  Eucalypts  form  three  quarters. of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Australia,  the  remaining  quarter  embraces  a  wealth  of 
plants  both  strange  and  beautiful. 

The  Acacias,  Mimosas  or  "Wattles,"  to  give  them  their 
popular  name,  form  a  large  and  interesting  section.  Three 
hundred  of  the  five  hundred  known  varieties  of  Acacia  belong 
to  Australia.  Only  one  of  these,  Acacia  farnesiana,  grows  out- 
side the  continent.  The  mass  of  golden  bloom  and  fine  feathery 
foliage  covering  every  hillside  and  ravine  in  August,  September 
and  October,  must  rival  the  Cherry  blossoms  of  Japan  as  a 
floral  spectacle. 

Orchids  are  more  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world 
than  are  the  Acacias,  but  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties 
that  remain  exclusively  Australian. 

A  large  number  of  strange  plants  rejoice  both  in  beauty  and 
weird  nomenclature.  The  genus  Telopea,  for  instance,  which 
has  conspicuous  heads  of  crimson  flowers,  bears  the  native  name 
of  Waratah.  This  is  given  to  all  the  species.  The  Lillipillies  are 
another  genus  of  shrubs,  with  distinctive  berries.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  Lillipilly !  Still  another  shrub  bears  the  striking  name 
of  Geebung.    There  is  even  a  Hairy  Geebung. 

The  flower-lover  who  reads  this  book  will  wonder  how  many 
of  these  strangely  named  plants  would  succeed  in  this  country 
and  how  many  of  them  have  already  been  tried.  At  the  first 
opportunity  I  shall  enquire  of  some  botanical  authority.  My 
soul  yearns  for  a  Lillipilly  of  my  very  own. 

Early  British  Botanists  and  their  Gardens,  based  on  Unpublished 
Writings  of  Goody  er,  Tradescant  and  Others.    By  R.  T.  Gunther. 
With  9  plates  and  21  other  illustrations. 
(Oxford:  Printed  for  the  author  at  the  University  Press.) 

There  were  naturalists  in  Hampshire  before  Gilbert  White  of 
Selborne,  of  whom  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  John 
Goodyer,  born  at  Alton  in  1592.  He  appears  to  have  been  steward 
and  estate  factotum  to  Sir  Thomas  Bilson,  of  Mapledurham,  in 
that  county. 
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At  the  age  of  24  he  had  already  acquired  a  botanical  library 
and  through  a  long  life,  amidst  the  distractions  of  warring  Roy- 
alist and  Puritan,  he  accumulated  notes  on  plants  and  on  garden- 
ers and  botanists,  generally  written  on  odd  scraps  of  paper.  On 
his  death  in  1664,  his  books  and  papers  were  bequeathed  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  R.  T.  Gunther,  Librarian  and 
Fellow  of  the  College,  has  now  deciphered  and  collated  them, 
and,  with  much  other  previously  unpublished  information,  has 
made  them  into  a  most  interesting  volume  on  English  botany  and 
English  botanists  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  serious  student  will  find  here  a  mine  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  nomenclature  of  plants  before  Linnaeus  and  will  be  surprised 
at  the  modernity  of  many  of  the  names  and  descriptions.  Those 
who  take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  England  will  rejoice  to 
note  in  how  serious  and  scientific  a  spirit  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge was  pursued  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
a  period  usually  passed  over  briefly  in  botanical  treatises  based 
chiefly  on  German  research.  There  were  many  stately  gardens  in 
which  exotic  plants  were  tended  for  their  beauty  or  for  their 
culinary  or  medicinal  virtues,  and  to  the  contents  of  these,  as 
well  as  to  the  flowers  and  trees  of  the  wayside,  Goodyer  and  his 
friends  devoted  a  zealous  and  instructed  attention. 

The  general  reader  will  find  much  that  is  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. Goodyer  introduced  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  as  a  vegetable 
in  this  country.  The  globe  artichoke  was  already  known,  but  in 
1617  he  received  of  the  new  plant  "two  small  rootes  from  Master 
Franquevill  of  London,  no  bigger  than  eggs,  the  one  I  planted, 
the  other  I  gave  to  a  friend,  mine  brought  me  a  peck  of  rootes 
wherewith  I  stored  Hampshire."  He  was  acquainted  with 
' '  Potatoes  of  Virginia, ' '  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  culti- 
vated them.  On  the  other  hand  he  described  as  "common 
potatoes"  what  are  now  known  as  sweet  potatoes,  Ipomoea 
Batatas.  He  saw  them  growing  in  the  garden  of  his  brother-in- 
law  at  Sheet  and  recognized  them  as  Batata  Hispanorum, 
which  "could  be  purchased  at  the  Exchange  in  London,  and  were 
liable  to  be  killed  by  the  first  frosts."  He  added  that  "howsoever 
they  be  dressed,  they  comfort,  nourish  and  strengthen  the  body, 
procuring  bodily  lust,  and  that  with  greedinesse. " 

The  cataloguing  of  the  Goodyer  Library  drew  Mr.  Gunther 's 
attention  to  a  number  of  neglected  old  printed  garden  lists.  He 
reprints  a  1634  catalog  of  plants  grown  by  John  Tradescant  in 
his  Lambeth  garden.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  no  fewer  than 
48  named  varieties  of  apple,  49  of  pears  and  an  even  num- 
ber of  plums,  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  cherries  and  peaches, 
and  several  of  apricots  and  nectarines  flourished  there.  In  some 
cases  the  date  of  ripening,  and  descriptive  notes  are  given. — 

Ee-printed  from  The  Loudon   Times. 
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The  Apple-Tree,  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Apple-Tree  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Open  Country 
Books  to  be  published  hy  the  MacMillan  Co.  Others  are 
promised  "about  weather  and  the  sky,  scenery,  camps,  recrea- 
tion, quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds,  insects,  reptiles,  plants  and  the 
places  in  the  open. ' ' 

This  series  will  make  a  library  in  itself,  but  if  all  the 
promised  books  come  up  to  this  little  volume  on  the  Apple-tree 
in  interest,  practical  value  and  accessibility  of  knowledge,  the 
MacMillan  Co.  will  have  done  a  splendid  thing  for  the  lovers  of 
out-of-doors.  The  volume  is  small  and  light  and  easy  for 
the  hand  to  hold. 

The  history  and  care  of  the  Apple-tree  from  seedling  to  old 
age  is  told  with  clearness,  with  absorbing  interest,  with  in- 
escapable information,  and  told  too  with  poetry  and  affection. 
Prof.  Bailey's  description  of  an  Apple  is  almost  a  song,  and  his 
appeal  for  amateur  Apple-growing  has  so  much  reason  in  it 
that  I  shall  quote : 

"The  fruit  adapts  itself  to  the  hand.  The  fingers  close 
pleasantly  over  it,  fitting  its  figure.  It  has  a  solid  feel.  The 
flesh  of  a  good  apple  is  crisp,  breaking,  melting,  coolly  acid  or 
mildly  sweet.  It  has  a  fracture,  as  one  bites  it,  possessed  by  no 
other  fruit!  One  likes  to  feel  the  snap  and  break  of  it.  There 
is  a  stability  about  it  that  satisfies;  it  holds  its  shape  till  the 
last  bite.  One  likes  to  linger  on  an  apple,  to  sit  by  a  fireside  to 
eat  it,  to  munch  it  waiting  on  a  log  when  there  is  no  hurry,  to 
have  another  apple  with  which  to  invite  a  friend." 

Here  is  true  poetry.  Amy  Lowell  at  her  best  never  produced 
anything  more  convincing,  or  a  truer  picture. 

Eef  erring  to  the  amateur,  he  says : 

"The  days  of  the  amateur  fruit-grower  seem  to  be  passing. 
At  least  we  do  not  hear  much  of  them  in  society  or  in  many  of 
the  meetings  of  horticulturists.  There  may  be  many  reasons — 
but  two  are  evident;  we  give  the  public  indifferent  fruits  and 
thereby  neither  educate  the  taste  or  stimulate  the  desire  for 
more;  we  do  not  provide  them  places  from  which  they  can  get 
plants  of  many  of  the  choicest  things.  Yet  on  a  good  amateur 
interest  in  fruits  depends,  in  the  end,  the  real  success  of  com- 
mercial fruit  growing.  Just  now  we  are  trying  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  Apples — to  lead  the  people  to  eat  an  Apple  a 
day.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  customary  commercial 
methods.  To  eat  an  Apple  a  day  is  a  question  of  affections  and 
emotions." 

Prof.  Bailey  lays  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  amateur 
interest.    He  says: 

"The  amateur  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the  common 
life,  the  conserver  of  aspirations,  the  fulfillment  of  democratic 
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freedom.  I  hope  pomology  ■will  not  lag  in  this  respect.  In  all 
lines  I  hope  that  professionalism  will  not  subjugate  the  man  who 
follows  a  subject  for  the  love  of  it  rather  than  for  the  gain  of 
it  or  for  the  pride  of  it.  In  horticulture,  when  we  lose  the 
amateur,  who,  as  the  word  means,  is  the  lover,  we  lose  the 
ideals. ' ; 

"With  this  point  of  view  well  in  mind,  this  book  on  the  Apple 
has  been  prepared.     It  is  delightful,  brief  and  comprehensive. 

As  I  write  this  review  I  find  myself  munching  a  pippin,  and 
from  time  to  time  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  two  fine  old 
Apple  trees  that  for  years  have  provided  me  with  shade,  with 
garden  beauty  and  with  delicious  fruit,  while  I  have  spared 
them  but  the  scantest  attention !     My  conscience  hurts  me. 

A.  H. 

Gardener's  Miscellany,  September  1922. 

Must  our  gardens  be  a  mass  of  bloom  all  season  long?  How 
many  of  onr  friends  say  to  us  "Don't  go  into  the  garden  just 
now,  its  a  mess  for  there  is  nothing  in  bloom."  Evidently  that 
garden  depends  on  color  for  its  whole  beauty.  This  need  not  be 
so  for  I  call  to  mind  a  garden  from  which  the  owners  have  to  be 
away  in  July  and  August  and  yet  into  which  my  feet  love  to  stray 
each  time  I  pass  by.  It  joins  the  house  terrace  on  the  west,  low 
steps  lead  down  into  an  oval  grass-plot  surrounded  by  Box-bor- 
dered beds.  At  the  far  end  about  eighty  feet  away,  a  low  stone 
seat  and  table  are  shaded  by  some  fine  old  leaning  Apple  trees, 
here  a  fountain  drips  into  a  low  shallow  basin  for  the  bird 
friends,  who  are  not  forgotten.  Dense  Evergreens  and  groups 
of  large  Rhododendrons  give  it  a  peaceful  secluded  feeling  and 
bring  rest  to  eyes  tired  by  the  summer  glare  of  the  street.  No 
flowers  are  in  bloom  save  some  groups  of  large  white  Petunias  and 
yet  the  garden  is  full  of  promise  of  fall  color  in  the  luxuriant 
foliage  and  budding  spires  of  plants  whose  flowering  time  comes 
about  September  first  when  the  family  return.  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Boltonias,  late  Aconite,  Salvia  Pitcherii,  Helenium, 
Cosmos,  Japanese  Anemones  and  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  are 
all  there  ready  to  burst  out  in  a  riot  of  welcome.  No  sense  of 
neglect  is  here  only  suspense,  a  reserving  of  its  best  for  the  home- 
coming. Nowr  this  same  garden  is  a  fairyland  of  bulbs  in  spring 
and  of  Iris,  Peonies  and  early  Roses  in  June,  but  when  its 
mistress  goes  away  it  wears  demi-deuil  till  she  returns. 

"Women  often  say  to  me  pathetically,  "I  never  see  my  lovely 
Phloxes  in  bloom — we  are  away  all  through  August. ' '  Then  why 
on  earth  should  they  plant  Phlox,  say  I?  Save  that  space  for 
autumn  blooming  plants  or  have  more  Peonies  and  Delphinium. 

My  seaside  garden  is  planned  not  to  bloom  till  June  15th. 
Ancliusa,  Dianthus,  Digitalis,  Flax  and  Columbine  greet  me  then. 

I  wish  every  one  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Clapp's  garden  at 
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Gate's  Mills,  one  learned  so  much.  For  instance  the  plants  were 
so  cleverly  staked,  tall  iron  rods  painted  leaf-green  and  with 
Stakes  rounded  heads  were  used.  They  would  last  a  lifetime.  One 
clever  club  member  has  already  had  a  country  blacksmith  make 
some  for  her  in  four  sizes  and  painted  them  herself;  when  used 
with  green  raffia  they  are  practically  invisible. 

Bulbs  Don  't  forget  to  order  your  spring  bulbs  early  this  fall,  and  if 
you  have  never  had  the  old  Hobbema  Tulips  be  sure  to  get  some, 
they  come  before  the  Darwins  and  are  buff-pink,  changing  to  a 
coppery  old-rose  with  age.  The  first  Tulips  to  come  over  from 
Holland  are  generally  the  best ;  so  order  early. 

Tulipa  Sylvestris  is  a  choice  little  species  which  seeds  itself  if 
once  established  in  the  rock  garden.  Its  easy  to  grow  but  hard  to 
buy.  Mr.  John  Scheepers  secured  a  stock  of  it  for  Mrs.  Wilder 's 
garden  last  fall,  and  probably  can  get  it  for  us  now.  Spanish 
Iris  too  are  getting  back  into  our  catalogs  but  they  are  still  very 
costly  for  such  a  tiny  little  bulb. 
California         The  exquisite  hardy  pink  Amaryllis,  Lycoris  squamageria, 

Bulbs  should  be  planted  in  the  fall.  It  needs  a  sunny  situation,  a  little 
sheltered  to  do  its  best,  and  with  good  deep  soil.  The  leaves 
come  up  by  themselves  in  spring,  but  die  down  quickly  and  later 
on  the  lustrous  pink  Lilies  come  up  suddenly ;  an  overplanting  of 
Didiscus,  Blue  Laee-nower,  is  what  Mrs.  Stout  uses  with  hers 
and  this  combination  has  been  a  marked  success. 
Camassia  Camassia  esculenta  is  a  hardy  perennial  bulb  which  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall.  It  is  easily  grown  and  increases  rapidly.  It 
is  a  lovely  shade  of  mauve  and  its  pointed  spears  are  especially 
nice  back  of  Primroses  or  3Iyosotis. 
Primulas  Speaking  of  Primroses  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  seen  many 
of  those  lovely  white  Primula  cortusoides  since  the  war.  They 
are  as  hardy  as  rock  and  increase  quickly  from  their  running 
root  stock.  They  look  more  like  the  greenhouse  Primroses  and 
are  one  of  the  choicest  spring  plants.  It  also  comes  in  a  strong- 
red- purple  which  is  too  vivid.  If  any  one  knows  where  to  secure 
good  plants  of  this  won't  vou  please  let  the  Miscellany  know 
this  fall. 
'  Climbing         Here   on  Long  Island  the   earlier   climbing   Roses  such   as 

Roses  Silver  Moon,  Tausendschonne,  Ghiselaine  de  Feligond  and  Dr. 
Van  Fleet,  are  all  ruined  by  the  myriads  of  rose-bugs  "Melolantha 
spinosa,"  which  like  the  plague  of  Egypt,  come  like  a  cloud  on 
June  fifteenth  and  denude  the  Rose  vines.  But  the  later 
blooming  varieties,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Crimson  Ramb- 
ler, White  Dorothy  and  Wichuriana's  bloom  for  us  in  July  and 
escape  these  devouring  hordes.  So  in  July  every  fence,  arbor, 
gateway  and  porch  is  covered  with  Dorothy  Perkins  or  Crimson 
Rambler  toned  down  fortunately  with  Honeysuckle.  But  just 
because  they  are  so  profuse  and  their  planting  so  universal 
people  are  continually  asking  for  names  of  more  uncommon 
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varieties,  similar  to  the  early  June  climbers,  but  post-rose-bug 
in  their  time  of  blooming. 

Evangeline — The  single  pale-pink  hybrid  Wichuriana  flowers 
on  the  safe  side  of  July  first. 

Cinderella — A  double  clear  pink  deeper  than  D'orothy,  is  the     * 
last  of  the  ramblers  to  bloom,  these  two  can  be  had  from  N.  H. 
Walsh,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  who  originated  them. 

A  number  of  the  ramblers  give  a  mild  second  blooming  in 
September  when  the  sprays  are  most  appreciated. 

Delight — A  single  cherry  with  prominent  yellow  anthers; 
Debutante,  silvery  pink,  fragrant;  and  Danae,  yellowish,  all  have 
this  remontant  habit.    They  come  from  Walsh  also.  , 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  rose-bug-less 
locality  should  not  fail  to  get  some  of  the  new  choice  climbers 
such  as  Zephirine  Druhin,  silvery-pink  from  G.  L.  Ehrle,  Rich- 
field, N.  J. ;  Lucile,  double  flesh  and  salmon  from  Farquhar ; 
Ghiselaine  de  Feligonde,  buff  and  apricot  from  Bobbink,  Atkins 
and  Sweetheart,  cream  with  bright  pink  buds. 

Of  the  yellowish  roses  the  true  Gardenia,  with  its  long  yellow 
buds  (Walsh)  and  Goldfinch  and  Aviateur  Bleriot  are  probably 
the  best.  There  is  a  new  Shoiver  of  Gold  that  is  said  to  be  the 
very  best,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  it  in  bloom  I  must  wait  till  next 
year  to  recommend  it.  Rosa  Hugonis  blooms  in  May,  with  the 
Iris;  it  is  a  citron-yellow  single  Rose,  flowering  densely  along 
its  branches,  the  whole  tall  loose  bush  is  literally  smothered  in 
blossoms  and  it  is  most  ornamental  for  cutting. 

Do   get    Campanula   lactiflora   cerulea   and    alba   this    fall.  Perennials 
They  can  be  had  from  Henry  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  although  not  to  Plant 
in  his  catalog.    But  we  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Thilow,  who  is  in  Now 
charge  of  such  things  at  Dreer 's,  to  have  them  for  us,  and  they 
are  ready.     They  are  upright  Bellflowers,  light  mauve  with  a 
white  center,  and  white  with  a  bluish  center,  bloom  for  three 
months  and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  high.     The  seed  can  be 
got  at  Farquhar  (No.  6268),  but  as  they  are  very  hardy  peren- 
nials and  long-lived  it  is  a  good  investment  to  get  the  plant 
this  fall. 

Sparks  variety  of  Aconite  is  another  plant  you  cannot  do 
without,  dark  violet  flowers,  branching  habit,  growing  about  5 
feet  high.  The  low-growing  hardy  Delphinium  Chinensis  alba 
(Farquhar  seeds  and  plants)  is  invaluable  for  the  front  of  the 
border,  I  cannot  imagine  why  it  is  not  better  known  as  it  is  fine 
for  picking— its  sister  plant,  the  blue  Delphinium  Chinensis,  is 
much  better  known. 

Mauve  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum  is  another  choice  new  per- 
ennial which  you  should  plant  now  (Dreer). 

In  ordering  the  exquisite  salmon-pink  Oriental  Poppy,  either 
Mrs.  Perry  or  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  be  sure  to  get  it  from 
some  one  who  takes  especial  care  not  to  mix  it  with  the  red 
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varieties.  This  Poppy  does  not  revert  if  grown  by  itself.  I  have 
10  large  clumps  which  I  have  gradually  divided  each  fall  from 
one  choice  plant  given  me  when  in  full  bloom.  Frederick  Hors- 
ford,  Charlotte,  Vermont,  and  Bertram  H.  Farr,  "Wyomissing, 
both  make  a  specialty  of  these  pink  varieties,  they  are  also  listed 
in  almost  all  the  nurseries. 

Don't  forget  to  tuck  in  many  little  Viola  plants  on  the  very 
edge  of  your  border  this  fall.  It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  the  seed, 
that  should  have  been  done  in  July,  but  Farquhar  has  the  plants 
and  Ilorsford  lists  English  bedding  Violas  in  blue,  white  or 
yellow  at  $1.50  a  dozen  and  Admiration  and  Attraction  at  $2.00 
a  dozen.  I  planted  mine  between  clumps  of  Nepeta  mussini  as  a 
border  this  season  and  they  flower  from  April  till  now  and  are 
still  going  strong.  They  seem  to  rest  for  three  weeks  in  July  in 
warm  sections,  but  here  they  bloom  without  a  check  till  frost. 
These  Violas  carry  down  to  the  ground  that  deep  violet  note  of 
which  I  am  so  fond.  I  find  this  precious  color  in  Jackman's 
Clematis,  Spark's  Aconite,  Heubners  "Blue"  Petunias,  annual 
Larkspurs  and  Verbenas  and  in  a  few  of  the  darkest  Japanese 
Iris.  Ridgeway  calls  it  Dark  Violet  number  59k.  It  is  a  deep 
shade  of  true  Spectrum  Violet  and  a  little  darker  than  Royal 
Purple.  True  Purple  (red-red- violet)  is  four  tones  warmer  than 
this.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  bluish-purple  flowers,  I  have 
listed  fifty-five  for  Mr.  Steele,  but  these  are  the  only  ones  that  I 
can  find  in  this  59k.  In  the  greenhouse  Laseandra  and  Gloxinias 
are  this  color. 

This  year  our  greatest  novelty  was  a  bulbous  plant  like  a 
large  Montbretia,  only  deep  creamy  white,  its  three  cornered 
flowers  are  sweet-scented  and  handsomely  marked  with  maroon. 
It  is  evidently  an  Iraclacae,  though  not  listed  in  Bailey  and  it 
bears  the  unique  name  of  Axiadantheera  bicolor.  It  looks  like 
the  pictures  of  the  old  fashioned  "Cape  Bulbs"  in  Andrew's 
Botanists  Repository  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  choice 
old  plants  which  have  been  forgotten  for  a  generation  and  only 
just  now  being  brought  back  to  our  notice.  It  is  planted  and 
stored  over  winter  just  like  Gladiolus  and  is  very  easy  of  culture. 
These  came  from  Herman  Heubner,  Groton,  Mass. 

Another  decided  innovation  from  him  is  a  superb  Verbena 
Mayflower,  which  for  vigor  of  growth  and  size  and  color  of  flower 
surpasses  anything  I  have  seen.  It  has  the  charm  of  that  unique 
rose,  American  Pillar,  two  shades  of  clearest  pink  (71  F.  &  B.). 

The  large-flowered  hybrid  Clematis  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
gorgeous  and  showy  of  our  northern  flowering  vines.  But  they 
are  not  for  the  novice.  Their  habits  have  to  be  understood  thor- 
oughly, but  a  plant  once  established  and  doing  well  will  out- 
flower  the  rest  of  your  garden.  We  all  know  the  violet-flowered 
Jackmanii  which  is  such  a  gorgeous  sight,  I  have  eight  old  plants 
of  it  in  my  garden  and  have  no  trouble  with  it  unless  I  forget  to 
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dig  in  lime  or  loam-stone  among  its  roots  each  spring.  G.  Henryii, 
the  large  white,  does  equally  well  here.  But  there  are  countless 
choice  varieties  in  England  and  France  which  we  know  little 
about  and  which  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  afford  them  and  give 
them  the  proper  attention  ought  to  grow  and  exhibit  for 
the  good  of  others,  for  it  is  to  the  garden  what  the  Orchid 
is  to  the  greenhouse.  They  are  best  trained  on  rough  cedar 
posts  or  on  supports  covered  with  chicken-wire,  for  their  tender 
sprays  are  most  brittle  and  must  not  be  thrashed  about  by  winds. 
They  should  be  planted  deep  in  rich  soil,  and  hand  pruned  back 
to  a  few  buds  early  in  the  spring.  Being  lime-lovers  they  must 
have  sweetener  dug  around  them  once  or  twice  a  year  unless 
yours  is  a  lime-soil.  I  obtained  mine  from  George  L.  Ehrle, 
Richfield,  New  Jersey,  as  he  makes  a  specialty  of  them. 

I  have  see  so  many  complaints  of  the  foliage  of  German  Iris  Iris  Leaves 
turning  brown  and  spoiling  the  look  of  the  border  that  I  must 
assure  you  that  some  varieties  never  turn  brown.  Pallida  Dal- 
matica  and  Albert  Victor  are  as  green  to  day  as  they  were  in  May. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  has  taken  careful  notes  of  the  varieties  which  hold 
their  foliage  well  and  in  ordering  from  her,  just  mention  the  fact 
that  you  wish  only  that  kind.  Of  my  seventy-eight  varieties  only 
six  turn  brown,  they  are  dreadful,  but  as  I  plant  Rosy-morn 
Petunias  along  one  front  of  the  Iris  bed  and  hardy  Chrysan- 
themums as  a  border  on  the  side  towards  the  path,  this  defect  in 
the  Iris  is  not  noticed  much.  I  plant  Pallida  Dalmatica  on  the 
corners  of  my  mixed  borders  and  beds  as  they  make  a  stunning 
silhouette  against  the  grass  beyond.  A.  G.  H. 

Plant  Material 

Malus :    Apple  and  Crab  Apple ;  Primus  :    Cherry  and  Plum ;  Malus 
Crataegus  :    Hawthorne ;  Syringa :    Lilac. 

The  names  of  some  nurseries  where  the  following  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs  can  be  obtained  have  been  inserted  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  facilitate  and  promote  the  planting  of  such  valu- 
able plant  material.  The  abbreviations  used  are :  And.,  Andorra; 
B.  &  A.,  Bobbink  &  Atkins;  Kel.,  Kelsey;  Cot.  Gar.,  Cottage 
Gardens;  F.  Farr.  The  Editor  is  well  aware  that  hundreds  of 
these  varieties  exist  (there  are  199  Crataegus  listed  in  Prof. 
Sargent 's  new  edition  of  his  Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  Ameri- 
ca), but  in  the  hopes  of  making  matters  easier  for  Bulletin 
readers,  catalogs  have  been  scanned  and  only  those  listed  that 
can  be  purchased.  The  trees  have  all  been  seen  for  personal 
description. 

Malus  baccata-.  (And.,  B.  &  A.).  The  Siberian  Crab  has 
tight,  red,  holly  like  buds  that  open  to  pale  rose,  with  delicate 
glossy  foliage.  Eventually  the  flowers  open  to  a  fragrant,  mock- 
orange  bloom  on  long  stems.  Exceedingly  fragrant.  The  fruit 
is  red  or  vellow — not  larger  than  a  pea. 
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Malus  baccata  Mandshurica :  Manchurian  Crab.  (Kel.). 
The  earliest  of  the  Crabs  is  the  eastern  form  of  M.  baccata.  It 
spreads  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  blossoms,  more  than  an  inch 
across,  are  very  fragrant  and  cover  the  limbs  in  great  snowy 
masses.  It  should  be  as  much  grown  as  its  Siberian  cousin, 
because  of  its  fragrance  and  early  bloom. 

Malus  coronarias-.  (B.  &  A.;  Kel.;  And.).  A  native  Crab. 
White  and  pink  flowers  on  thorny  branches.  Its  large  decorative 
fruit  is  often  used  for  jelly. 

Malus  floribunda:  (B.  &  A.;  Kel.;  Cot.  Gar.;  And.).  A 
beautiful  tree  covered  each  year  with  pink  flower  buds  which 
open  into  masses  of  small  flowers  turning  from  pale  pink  to 
pure  white.  Its  small  yellowish  fruit  persists  until  spring  and 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  birds. 

Malus  Arnoldiana:  (Kel.).  This  tree  is  a  hybrid  of  M. 
floribunda.  It  is  low,  with  wide  spreading,  drooping  branches. 
The  flowers  and  fruits  while  as  abundant  as  the  parent's,  are 
twice  as  large.  Though  not  often  seen,  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
Crab  and  should  be  planted  by  everyone. 

Malus  Scheideckeri:  (B.  &  A. ;  Kel. ;  F. ;  Cot.  Gar. ;  And.) 
This  is  another  hybrid  of  M.  floribunda,  flowering  earlier.  The 
semi-double  -flowers  open  a  bright  pink,  retain  their  tone  and 
last  a  long  time.  Its  bright  yellow  fruit,  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  very  decorative. 

Malus  ioensis :  The  common  flowering  Crab  of  the  northern 
middle  west.  It  is  the  parent  of  Malus  ioensis  flora  plena 
(Bechtels  Crab).  (Cot  Gar.;  Farr;  And.;  Kel.).  The  buds  are 
full  and  have  no  trace  of  red.  Its  double  rose-colored  flowers 
look  like  small  Roses.  It  blooms  later  than  most  of  the  Crabs. 
The  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin  says  that  persons  buying 
Beehtel's  Crab  should  insist  that  it  be  grafted  on  one  of  the 
American  Crab-apples,  as  the  tree  will  not  live  long  if  grafted 
on  the  common  orchard  Apple. 

Malus  spectabilis :  (And.;  B.  &  A. ;  F.).  One  of  the  largest 
of  the  Crabs,  attaining  25  feet.  Its  beautiful  coral  red  buds, 
paling  to  a  delicate  rose  when  fully  expanded,  are  semi-double 
and  very  fragrant.    The  fruit  is  large  and  a  lovely  pale  yellow. 

Malus  Zumi:  (Kel.).  M.  Zumi  has  a  long  period  of  bloom 
and  a  lovely  straggly  habit  of  growth.  The  small  pink  buds 
burst  into  white  flowers  much  like  those  of  M.  baccata  in  appear- 
ance. 

Malus  Sieboldii  calocarpa:  (Kel.)  Large,  tree-like  shrub 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Crabs.  Its  flowers  are  lively 
and  the  bright  red  fruit  large  and  persistent. 

Malus  Sieboldii  Toringo:  (Kel.).  Shrubby,  small  pink 
flowers  and  very  late. 

Malus  augustifolia:  (B.  &  A. ;  Kel.).  Last  of  the  American 
species  to  flower.  Flowers  fragrant ;  deep  pink.  Fruit,  yellow- 
green.  ^ 


Malus  micromalus:  (Kel.).  Rather  rare  Japanese  variety. 
Very  early.  Small  pyramidal  tree.  Small  pale  pink  flowers 
followed  by  light  yellow  fruit. 

Malus  robust  a:  (Kel.).  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  white 
flowering  Crabs  that  will  develop  into  a  tree.  The  flowers  are 
very  fragrant  and  the  fruit  is  a  dull  red,  varying  in  size. 

Malus  Sargentii:  (Kel.  F.).  Small  shrub  growing  naturally 
on  the  borders  of  salt  marshes,  the  lower  branches  close  to  the 
ground.  Flowers  in  umbels  of  pure  white,  followed  by  wine 
colored  fruit. 

Malus  prunifolia  BinJci:  (Kel.).  Wide  spreading  small  tree 
with  pink  flowers  and  yellow  fruit.     Excellent  variety  to  plant. 

Malus  atrosanguinea:  (Kel.).  This  has  the  habit  of  31. 
floribunda,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  hybrid.  Its  brilliant  red 
flowers  are  very  beautiful. 

Primus  triloba:  (B.  &  A.,  And.).  Small,  regular  tree  with 
pin  buds  opening  to  white  flowers,  the  stalk  and  calyx  of  which 
remain  red. 

Prunus  tomentosa :  The  earliest  cherry  to  bloom.  Pink  buds ; 
the  calyx  is  red  and  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white 
petals. 

Prunus  subhirtella:    (F.  And.).   The  spring  flowering  Cherry  Prunus 
of  Japan.     Pink,  drooping  blossoms.     Very  lovely,  developing 
into  a  large  tree. 

Prunus  subhirtella  pendula:  (F.).  "Weeping  Japanese 
Cherry.    Better  known  than  the  P.  subhirtella. 

Prunus  americana:  (Kel.).  "White  flowers.  Fine  variety 
for  thickets. 

Crataegus  Oxycantha:  English  Thorn.  (B.  &.  A.  F.). 
Single  white  flowers.     Makes  a  good  hedge. 

Crataegus  Oxycantha  Paulii:  Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn.  (F. ; 
B.  &  A. ;  And.).    Excellent  variety  with  deep  crimson  flowers. 

Crataegus  Oxycantha  alba  plena:  (B.  &  A.;  And.).  Double 
white. 

Crataegus  Crus-galU:  (Cockspur  Thorn).  (A.;  B.  &  A.; 
Kel.).     Native  species.     Foliage  turns  good  color. 

Crataegus  mollis:  (A.;  B.  &  A.;  Kel.).  Flowers  have  a  red 
disk. 

Crataegus  punctata:     (A.;  B.  &  A. :  Kel.).     Large  flowers;  pmrn(I,„r„ 
horizontal  branches. 

Crataegus  cor  data  :  (A. ;  B.  &  A. ;  Kel.).  Washington  Thorn. 
Flowers  in  June. 

Crataegus  nitida:  (Kel.).  White  flowers.  Fruit  persists 
late  in  the  fall.    One  of  the  best. 

Crataegus  Arnoldiana :  (A.;  B.  &  A. ;  Kel.).  Flowers  in 
May.  Excellent  variety.  The  fruit  is  large  and  red  and  ripens 
in  early  September.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest 
Thorns  in  the  fall. 
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Syringa 

'Lilacs) 


Double 
Flowering 


Lilacs. 

Excellent  varieties  that  can  be 
obtained. 

Charles   Sargent.      (F. ;    Cot.   Gar.). 
Bes  Fintaines.      (Farr.). 
Bame  Blanche.     White.      (F.). 
Buc  de  Massa.      (Cot.  Gar.). 
Beuil  B'  Emile  Galle.     (F.). 
Grand  due  Constantin.     (B.  &  A.). 
Jeanne  B'  Arc.  White.    (Cot.  Gar.) 
Maxime  Cornu.     (F.). 
Mme.    Lemoine.       (B.    &    A.;    F.). 

White. 
Mme.  Casimier  Perier.     White.   (F. 

Kel.;  B.  &  A.;  And.). 
Maurice  de  Vihnorin.      (F.). 
Mme.    Abel    Chat  en  ay.       (Cot.    Gar.; 

F.). 
Michel    Buchner.      (Cot.    Gar.;    B.    & 

A.;   Kel.;  And.). 
Negro.     (Cot.  Gar.). 
Pres.    Carnot.      (Elm    City   Nursery). 
Pres.   Loubet.      (F.). 
Pres.  Poincare.      (F.). 
Prince  de  Beauveau.      (Cot.  Gar.). 
Rene    Jarry    Desloges.       (Cot.    Gar.; 

F.). 
Souvenir  de  Thioault.      (Cot.  Gar.). 
WaldecTc  Rousseau.      (Cot.  Gar.). 
Williamson   Robinson.      (Cot.   Gar.). 


Single 
Flowering 


Congo.     (F.;   Cot.  Gar.). 
Crampel.     (F. ;  Cot.  Gar.). 
Be  Miribel.     (Cot.  Gar.) 
Edmond  Boissier.      (F. ;   B.   &  A.). 
Gloire  de  Moulis.     (Cot.  Gar.). 
Lucie  Baltet.     (B.  &  A.) 
L'Oncle  Tom.     (F.). 

Marie  Legraye.     White.      (Kel.;   Cot. 

Gar.;    Elm    City   Nursery;    B.   & 

A.;  F.). 
Mirabeau.      (F.). 
Pasteur.      (F.). 
Philemon.      (B.  &  A.). 
Toussaint  L'Ouverature.      (F.). 
Volcan.      (Cot.  Gar.). 

LILAC    SPECIES 

Trees.     Bloom  Later 
Syringa  japonica. 
Syringa  Josilcaea. 
Syringa  chinensis  alba. 
Syringa  chinensis  rubra. 
Syringa   villosa. 


M.  H.  W.  L. 
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Special  Plant  Societies 

At  the  successful  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Society  held  Iris  Society 
in  New  York  on  May  27th,  the  Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle  was 
awarded  the  silver  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hill  and  it 
was  unfortunate  that  this  class,  arranged  specially  for  Club 
exhibits  should  have  created  so  little  competition.  That  exhibitors 
from  Philadelphia,  "Washington  and  Boston,  should  have  carried 
off  many  prizes  suggests  that  even  Iris  may  be  safely  transported. 
Of  even  greater  interest  than  the  show  was  the  Test  Garden 
where  over  300  of  the  1000  varieties  planted  were  in  splendid 
condition.  Not  only  all  members  of  the  Society,  but  all  garden 
lovers  owe  much  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  for  this  fine  collection  and  it  is  worth  an  annual  visit. 
The  announcement  that  members  had  contributed  over  $600.00 
for  special  purposes  within  the  last  twelve  months  is  proof  of  our 
success  as  a  Society,  and  the  fact  that  we  co-operated  in  over 
twelve  exhibitions  presages  a  great  increase  in  Iris  enthusiasm. 
The  James  River  and  Cincinnati  Clubs  are  already  familiar  with 
our  policy  and  I  hope  others  of  your  Member  Clubs  may  let  us 
assist  in  their  Iris  interests. 

R.  S.  Sturtevant,  Secretary. 

(At  this  meeting  the  exhibits  were  remarkably  well  placed, 
with  a  good  light  and  very  creditable.  Great  interest  was  taken 
in  Miss  Sturtevant's  pale-yellow  seedlings,  but  the  favorites 
among  most  of  the  visitors  seemed  to  be  Lord  of  June,  Mother  of 
Pearl  and  Alcazar,  of  which  three  varieties  there  were  a  good 
many  superb  specimens.  Mr.  Havemeyer  exhibited  Dominion, 
as  well  as  many  other  very  rare,  choice  varieties,  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  hybrid  Siberican  were  much  admired. 

The  Test  Garden,  which  has  now  been  planted  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  created  the  greatest  interest  of  all.  Here  we  have  all 
obtainable  varieties  of  Iris  Germanica  carefully  labeled  and 
arranged  for  inspection.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  help  for 
amateurs  to  have  such  a  reference  garden  to  consult  and  thereby 
straighten  out  the  perplexing  names  and  varieties  of  this  most 
beautiful  garden  flower.)  Ed. 

The    Annual    Meeting    and    Show    of  the  Chrysanthemum  Chrysan- 
Society  of  America  will  be  held  in  the  Saint  Louis  Coliseum,  St.  themum 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  November  7th  to  12th,  inclusive.    There  are  many  Society 
valuable  special  prizes  offered  for  new  varieties  and  for  larger 
displays.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  only  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Societies  collaborating    in    this    show    are    allowed  to 
compete,     and    few    of    these     are    amateurs,    there     are    no 
prizes  offered  for  amateur  exhibits  only.    However,  the  Garden 
Club  of  America  has  offered  its  Silver  medal:  "For  the  best 
collection  of  ten  varieties  of  Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 
(shown  as  growing  plants),  which  will  winter  over  out  doors 
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north  of  Philadephia, "  and  we  shall  be  interested  to  learn  the 
result.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  will  put  the  winning  Ararieties 
into  our  gardens  next  spring. 

Rose  Since  the  American  Rose  Society  has  now  become  in- 
Society  corporated,  it  will  enter  into  a  definite  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  plant  out  the  stock  of  the  Mary 
Wallace  Rose  thus  far  propagated,  so  that  the  dormant  plants 
in  two  years'  size  may  be  distributed  to  the  firms  who  will  have 
made  application  by  December  first,  1922.  Because  the  stock 
is  sure  to  be  irregular  in  size,  it  is  decided  that  all  shall  be 
brought  together  under  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  equitable  distribution  at  the  proper  time. 

Dahlia  The  eighth  annual  show  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society  takes 
Society  place  on  the  roof  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Show  32nd  Street,  New  York  City,  from  September  26th  to  29th, 
inclusive.  Last  year  the  numbers  and  size  of  exhibits  so  exceeded 
their  expectations  that  all  were  uncomfortably  cramped.  So  they 
have  added  greatly  to  the  floor  space  and  this  being  so  far  an 
unusually  good  Dahlia  season,  great  things  may  be  expected. 
Prizes  are  offered  to  amateurs  for  vases  of  the  various  types,  and 
the  preliminary  schedule  contains  some  very  alluring  offers  for 
collections  and  displays  by  amateurs.  The  Garden  Club  of 
America  has  offered  its  silver  medal  for  the  most  meritorious 
exhibit  by  an  amateur. 

There  is  a  special  section  devoted  to  exhibits  by  Garden  Clubs 
to  be  in  place  on  Thursday,  September  28th,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
classes  read  as  follows : 

Best  Garden  Club  exhibit  not  to  exceed  25  square  feet.     Silver  Medal. 
Best  decorated  table  set  for  f our  people ;  Dahlias  to  predominate ;  other 
flower  foliage  allowed. 

1st  prize,   Silver  Medal.  2nd  prize,  Bronze  Medal. 

Best  table  centerpiece  of  flowers,  other  foliage  and  flowers  allowed. 

1st  prize,  Silver  Medal.  2nd   prize,   Bronze  Medal. 

Best  Hamper  or  Basket  of  Dahlias,  other  foliage  of  flowers  allowed  ; 
Dahlias  to  predominate. 

1st  prize,  Silver  Medal.  2nd  prize,   Bronze  Medal. 

Best  Vase  of  Dahlias,  other  foliage  of  flowers  allowed. 

1st  prize,  Silver  Medal.  2nd  prize,  Bronze  Medal. 

There  are  of  course  classes  open  to  both  commercial  and  non- 
commercial growers  and  due  recognition  will  be  given  to  any 
new  or  unusual  variety  specially  shown.  Those  desiring  to 
exhibit  should  write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  AY.  J.  Rathgeber,  19S 
Norton  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  asking  for  the  final 
premium  list.  Membership  in  the  Society  costs  but  two  dollars 
and  a. season  ticket  to  the  Show  goes  with  it. 

H.  M.  S. 
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The  International  Peony  Show,  conducted  hy  the  American  Peony 
Peony  Society,  was  held  in  the  Armories  in  London,  Ontario,  on  Society 
June  16th  and  17th,  and  was  regarded  in  many  ways  as  the  most 
successful  show  ever  held  by  the  Society. 

Fifty  thousand  blooms  were  exhibited,  many  of  them  the 
most  beautiful  that  could  be  produced  by  the  most  expert  grow- 
ers of  the  country.  London  might  well  be  called  the  Peony 
City,  as  Peonies  grow  there  in  perfection  and  are  seen  in  all 
gardens  and  many  of  the  choicest  flowers  were  staged  by  the 
local  exhibitors. 

Intense  interest  was  shown  in  Walter  Faxon.  This  flower 
was  more  discussed  and  received  more  favorable  comment  than 
any  other  bloom  not  excepting  Avalanche,  which  was  given  first- 
prize  and  was  awarded  to  the  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries.  Walter 
Faxon  is  of  medium  size,  of  clear  salmon-pink  (called  coral-pink 
by  some  growers).  It  is  a  most  unusual  and  striking  shade  and 
ranks  9.3  in  the  latest  Symposium. 

There  is  a  fast  increasing  interest  in  the  Japanese  and  single 
varieties  and  the  prices  are  going  up  rapidly.     For  instance ' 
Ama  no  socle  was  sold  in  1918  for  $3.50,  and  this  season's  catalogs 
price  this  variety  at  $12.00  for  a  single  division. 

A  remarkable  display  was  shown  by  the  Cherry  Hill  Nur- 
series and  won  not  only  the  American  Peony  Society's  gold 
medal  for  a  collection  of  not  more  than  100  named  varieties,  but 
was  also  awarded  the  silver  cup  presented  by  the  Movilla  Gardens 
for  a  collection  of  double  Peonies,  one  of  each,  rating  at  9.0  and 
over  by  the  Symposium. 

Some  very  lovely  Japanese  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Piolph  of  Markham,  Ontario,  and  also  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the 
retiring  Secretary  who  is  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  "W.  E. 
Saunders  of  London,  Ontario. 

The  list  of  entries  is  a  very  long  one  and  cannot  be  given  at 
this  time,  but  some  of  the  most  impressive  individual  blooms 
were  Kelivay's  Glorious,  Mine.  Jules  Dessert,  Heine  Hortense, 
Mon.  Dupont,  Sarali  Bernhardt,  Pride  of  Essex,  Gypsy,  Mine. 
Geissl^r,  Baroness  Schroeder,  and  an  unusual  seedling  by  Brand. 
Just  what  a  Show  can  do  for  the  florist  industry  was  made 
apparent  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Philip  Breitmeyer,  who  said 
that  before  the  Ajnerican  Peony  Society  held  its  exhibit  in 
Detroit,  the  sales  of  Peonies  were  few.  Following  the  show  the 
demand  for  Peonies  began  to  grow  so  that  now  he  is  selling  many 
times  the  number  which  he  formerly  put  out,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  the  Peony  Show  was  a  very  important  factor  in  increasing 
the  business  of  the  florists  in  Detroit.  Peonies  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  rival  the  Rose  in  popularity.  An  unprecedented  number 
of  Peony  Shows  were  held  this  year  and  many  orders  are  already 
being  placed  for  fall  delivery.  Private  growers  are  not  satisfied 
unless  they  have  all  the  good  varieties.    In  the  garden  of  Mr.  E. 
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C.  Shaw  of  Akron,  Ohio,  20,000  blooms  were  counted  this  season, 
it  is  said,  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  only  one  of  many  amateurs  growing 
Peonies  on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Donahue  of  Newton  Lower 
Falls.  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  prominent  amateurs  at  the  show  in 
London,  and  his  Peony  garden  has  won  a  wide  reputation.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  an  admission  fee  was 
charged.  This  seemed  to  stimulate  rather  than  discourage 
attendance,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  the  money  received 
was  to  go  to  the  War  Orphans  Memorial  Hospital  Fund  which 
the  women  of  the  city  are  financing.  Next  year  the  show  will  he 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  every  member  of  the  Society  is 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  display  which  will 
be  staged  by  the  famous  Peony  growers  of  the  Northwestern 
Peony  Society. 

Ellen  M..  "Watson. 

Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 

News  and  Views 

The  genus  Strelitzia  Reginae  belongs  to  the  M-usaceae  or 
Banana  family  and  greatly  resembles  the  Banana  in  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  includes  about  five 
species,  three  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Garden  Collection. 
Strelitzia  Augusta,  the  aborescent  type,  is  the  largest-growing  of 
the  five  species.  The  species  Strelitzia  Reginae  is  by  far  the 
most  gorgeous  of  the  group.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
in  1773  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  through 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Queen 
Charlotte  of  the  family  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  wife  of  King 
George  III.  The  striking  coloration  and  oddity  of  its  flowers 
soon  brought  the  plant  into  prominence,  as  much  as  twenty-five 
dollars  having  been  paid  to  collectors  in  Africa  for  a  single  small 
specimen.  Despite  its  early  introduction,  the  plant  is  rarely  seen 
outside  botanical  gardens,  except  where  it  is  possible  to  natural- 
ize it  out-doors,  as  in  California.  Its  luxuriant  colors,  combined 
with  the  bird-like  appearance  of  the  flower,  suggested  the  name 
"Bird  of  Paradise." 

In  habit  the  plant  is  perennial.  The  roots  are  somewhat 
rhizomatous  suggesting  the  growth  of  carrots.  The  leaves  emerge 
directly  from  the  ground,  supported  on  long  stems  or  petioles, 
unlike  Strelitzia  Augusta,  which  forms  a*  true  trunk.  The 
unbranched  flower  spike  towers  above  the  foliage,  is  circular  in 
shape,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  embraced  with  four  or  five 
sheaths,  and  is  of  a  glaucous  color.  The  number  of  flower  spikes 
to  each  plant  is  governed  by  the  age  of  the  plant.  Terminating 
the  flower  stem  is  a  horizontal  spathe  about  eight  to  ten  inches 
long,  of  a  glaucous  color,  with  a  fine,  bright  purple  base,  extend- 
ing to  the  pointed  end.  In  the  process  of  development  the 
spathe,  or  protective  covering  for  the  flowers,  opens  from  above 
within  an  inch  of  the  apex,  where  the  edges  roll  to  one  side  form- 
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ing  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This  permits  the  recession  and 
opening  of  the  flowers,  which  are  arranged  one  behind  the  other 
within  the  spathe.  After  a  blossom  has  been  open  for  a  day  or  so 
it  recedes,  making  room  for  the  next  bloom  pushing  ont  from  the 
spathe.  This  peculiar  operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  flowers, 
usually  six  or  eight  in  number,  have  emerged  from  their  covering. 

The  upper  petals  are  bright  orange  in  color ;  the  lower  petal, 
sometimes  called  the  tongue  of  the  bird,  is  long-lanced  and  keeled 
through  the  middle,  and  is  of  deep  azure  color,  making  a  gorgeous 
contrast  with  the  upper  petals. 

Plants  of  Strelitzia  Reginae  are  easily  cultivated,  requiring 
heavy  soil  and  plenty  of  water  and  sunlight.  When  grown  in 
tubs  they  are  serviceable  for  the  conservatory  and  for  the  porch 
or  lawn  in  summer.  However,  the  best  results,  from  the  stand-  ■ 
point  of  flower  production  are  obtained  from  planting  directly 
in  the  ground  in  the  conservatory. 

(Mrs.  Sloane  has  sent  the  following  information  from 
England,  date  of  July  24th,  1922.) 

Of  the  new  plants  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Summer 
yesterday,  the  most  interesting  was  a  hybrid  Lily,  shown  by  Mr.  Hybrids 
Amos  Perry,  of  Enfield,  and  obtained  by  crossing  Lilium  sul- 
phureum  with  the  new  Chinese  Lilium  regale.  The  hybrid  grows 
4  feet  or  5  feet  high,  and  produces  a  terminal  cluster  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  white  trumpets  backed  with  a  reddish  shade  of  purple. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  Eryngium  prostration,  a  dwarf 
plant  only  2  inches  in  height  and  very  different  from  the  tall 
thistle-like  plants  well  known  in  our  borders. 

A  new  border  Carnation  was  shown.  It  is  laced  with  lilac  on 
a  white  ground  and  is  called  Jessie  Murray.  It  is  a  fine 
variety,  with  the  additional  merit  of  possessing  the  scent  of  the 
old  clove  Carnation,  which  is  so  often  missing  in  the  modern 
seedlings. 

To  most  of  us  the  word  Delphinium  stands  for  something  blue, 
but  raisers  of  these  flowers  seem  to  be  making  every  effort  to 
obtain  varieties  of  another  color.  Messrs.  M.  Prichard  and  Sons, 
of  Christchurch,  received  an  award  for  a  fine  cream-coloured 
variety  called  Nymph.  While  the  chief  feature  of  the  group, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  of  Bath,  was  the 
variety  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  of  which  the  flowers  are  a 
combination  of  dark  blue  and  royal  purple. 

Shrubs  that  flower  in  July  are  none  too  numerous,  but  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  showed  both  the  downy  and  the 
smooth  form  of  the  beautiful  New  Zealand  Plagiantlius  Lyallii, 
with  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  with  their  prominent  stamens. 
This  shrub,  as  well  as  many  others  is  flowering  profusely  this 
year,  possibly  as  the  result  of  the  ripening  that  the  plants  received 
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last  autumn.  The  same  firm  also  showed  a  large  fruited  form  of 
the  common  Mountain  Ash  under  the  name  of  Pyrus  Aucuparia 
car.  Moravica.  This  form,  which  is  a  native  of  Moravia  and 
Austria,  has  large  berries  of  a  somewhat  yellow  shade  of  orange. 

From  the         Our  Euonymus  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  place.    It  grows  up 

Bedford  to  the  top  of  several  tall  Locust  trees  in  great  green  waves.   But 

Garden  it  has  been  attacked  by  a  most  obstinate  scale,  which  no  concoc- 

Club  tion  that  we  have  tried  would  eradicate  or  even  reduce.     In 

despair  we  wrote  to  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

and  received  the  following  instructions. 

"The  only  effective  way  to  control  this  scale  is  to  spray  it 
thoroughly  with  nicotine-sulphate,  which  can  be  bought  at  drug 
.  stores  under  the  name  of  '  Black  Leaf  40. '  Use  this  according 
to  the  directions  which  call  for  about  one  teaspoonful  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  into  which  a  cubic  foot  of  hard  soap  has  been  dissolved. 
It  might  be  wise  to  trim  off  such  branches  as  can  be  spared 
and  burn  them.  The  application  of  the  nicotine  above  referred 
to  may  have  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  this  summer  and 
again  next  spring. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  use  of  the  spray  burns  the  leaves,  it 
can  be  made  weaker  but  the  quantity  of  soap  should  not  be 
reduced. 

"We  are  able  to  answer  like  the  testimonials  in  the  patent 
medicine  advertisements,  "We  have  used  this  remedy  but  once, 
yet  already  we  are  noticing  very  beneficial  -results. ' ' 

E.  H.  P.  K. 

Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

XuPtEXFORM  An  insecticide  being  used  a  great  deal  at  present  is  called 
NuBexform.  It  is  for  the  control  of  all  chewing  insects,  such  as 
the  Codling  Moth,  Plum  Curculio,  Cankerworms,  Potato  bugs, 
Caterpillars  and  all  leaf  chewing  beetles.  It  is  of  such  a  substance 
that  it  does  not  wash  off  in  the  rain  like  most  lead  arsenate 
washes  and  it  also  spreads  better  than  the  average  spray.  It  can 
be  procured  in  any  quantity  desired  and  mixed  in  any  amount, 
from  3  level  teaspoonfuls  to  1  gallon  of  water;  to  2%  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water, 
be  done. 


according  to  the  amount  of  spraying  to 


Celery         Celery  plants  should  be  sprayed  regularly  throughout  the 

Plants  summer  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent  the  growth  of  celery 

spot  fungus.    All  diseased  leaves  should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Aster         An  effective  method  of  checking  disease  on  Asters  is  often 
Mildew  found  in  spraying  with  a  solution  of  Sulphide  of  Potassium — 
one  ounce  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
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The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  gives  the  following 
directions  for  keeping  cut  flowers,  especially  Dahlia  blooms. 

Into  a  clean  quart  bottle,  place  one  tablespoonful  of  bicar-  Keeping 
bonate  of  soda,  chemically  pure,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  house-   Cut 
hold  ammonia.     Fill  the  bottle  with  pure  water  and  shake  until  Flowers 
it  is  dissolved.    One  or  two  tablespoons  of  this  mixture  added  to 
the  water  of  the  vase,  according  to  the  size,  will  do  much  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  cut  flower. 

Crops  can  be  forced  for  a  certain  date  and  flower  blooms  Artificial 
given  exceptional  color  and  size  by  a  judicious  use,  in  summer,  Fertilizers 
of  the  proper  artificial  fertilizer.  Lettuce  and  all  leaf  crops  are 
enormously  helped  by  using  nitrogenous  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  lime.  .  All  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  remarkably  quick  in  action.  They  produce 
leafage  and  nothing  else  and  can  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  if  dry,  about  half  an  ounce  to  the  square 
yard. 

Potash  fertilizers  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  application 
throughout  the  summer  and  do  not  make  plants  "run  to  leaf"  as 
do  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Sulphate  of  Potash  can  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  gallon  of  water  and  applied  spar- 
ingly around  plants  to  be  forced. 

Potash  fertilizers  increase  quality — while  phosphates  induce 
earliness  and  the  best  known  of  the  later  and  the  most  often  used, 
is  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  this  in  eight  gallons  of  water  and  of 
this  stock  solution,  use  one  part  to  two  parts  of  water.  This 
makes  a  liquid  fertilizer  strong  enough  for  daily  purposes  and 
will  bring  flowers  into  bloom  much  earlier  than  would  ordinarily 
happen.  Sulphate  of  Iron  intensifies  the  color  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  It  is  very  poisonous  and  can  only  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon   of  water. — The  Garden. 

Ants  do  no  damage  whatsoever  on  Peonies.     They  drink  the  Ants  on 
syrup  that  exudes  from  the  buds.     If  any  fastidious  gardener  Peonies 
objects  to   ants,   she  will  find  that  sprinkling  pepper   on  the 
plants  soon  drives  them  away. 

This  small  and  deadly  pest  has  been  particularly  active  this  Cutworms 
summer  in  its  attentions  to  Canterbury  Bells  and  Delphiniums, 
sometimes  cutting  the  plant  off  at  the  root  and  sometimes  eating 
the  buds  from  the  top. 

I  find  in  "Popular  Gardening"  the  following  remedy,  a 
poisoned  mash: 

5  pounds  Bran.  2^  quarts  Thin  Molasses.  3  quarts  Water.  \  pound 
Paris  Green.     1  Lemon. 

Mix  bran  and  Paris  Green  dry.     Squeeze  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
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in  water  and  cut  the  pulp  very  fine,  then  add  gradually  to  and 
mix  well  with  the  bran  and  Paris  Green.  Scatter  this  in  little 
patches  all  around  your  plants,  preferably  at  night  as  cutworms 
work  then.  Continue  this  method  and  the  cutworms  will  soon 
be  at  an  end. 

' '  The  Flower  Grower ' '  gives  the  following  remedy  for  Holly- 
hock troubles : 
Greenfly         Dusting  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  Hollyhocks  with  pyrethrum 
on  Holly-  powder  or  fine  tobacco  dust  will  exterminate  the  green  lice  or 
hocks  "flies"  that  sometimes  infest  Hollyhocks.  A  simple  home  remedy 
that  usually  proves  quite  effectual  is  to  sponge  or  spray  the 
plants  with  warm  soap-suds  into  which  a  very  little  kerosene 
has  been  well  stirred,  in  proportion  of  about  one  teaspoonful 
to  two  gallons  of  suds. 

Mildew  on  An  excellent  preventive  of  mildew  is  a  solution  of.  one  ounce 
Roses  of  Sulphide  of  Potassium  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  but 
if  the  disease  has  once  become  established  the  leaves  can  never 
be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  A  frequent  cause  -is  dryness 
at  the  roots  and  a  thorough  soaking  given  regularly  during  dry 
seasons  will  help,  but  the  most  effective  thing  to  do  is  to  buy 
Roses  that  are  not  susceptible  to  mildew.  Our  Rose  growers  have 
a  fair  list  of  varieties  that  are  almost  immune  and  as  it  is  a  most 
disfiguring  disease,  it  should  certainly  be  considered  when  select- 
ing new  plants. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  your  spray,  it  should  be  applied  in 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  will  not  so  quickly  dry  the 
foliage.  Some  insecticides  are  even  apt  to  burn  the  leaves  if 
applied  when  the  sun  is  shining,  so  care  must  be  exercised  in 
this  matter. 

R.  L.  W. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation 

Standard-  Through  the  energies  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America's 
ization  op  Committee  and  the  earlier  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Societies, 
Effort  a  splendid  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  Protection  of  our 
Native  Plants  has  been  given.  The  point  has  been  reached  where 
standardization  of  all  such  efforts  has  become  imperative.  In 
their  earlier  stages  such  efforts  were  largely  local  and  the  advice 
given  based  on  local  conditions  ;•'  to  make  the  efforts  bear  their 
full  fruit  they  must  be  nation-wide,  the  information  given  must 
be  applicable  to  the  whole  country.  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  fact,  that  the  different  bulletins  issued  by  different 
organizations  sometimes  will  be  found  to  give  contrary  advice. 
I  have  also  found  that  recommendations  that  I  wished  to  make 
were  contrary  to  recommendations  in  previous  writings  by 
others.  The  Marsh  Marigold,  for  instance,  in  nearly  all  the  lists 
is  omitted  and  in  several  lists  it  is  stated  that  it  may  be  picked. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the  plant  listed  as  requiring  particular 
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protection  on  one  list,  otherwise  fully  authoritative.  Such 
occasional  divergencies  may  not  seem  especially  important  at 
first  sight.  The  explanation  of  them  is  always  simple;  they 
arise  from  different  conditions  in  the  different  localities.  Their 
importance  is  not  that  they  interpret  different  conditions  in  a 
different  way,  but  it  is  that  they  give  persons  not  actively 
sympathetic  with  the  movement  for  protection  an  excuse  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  movement.  If  the  prophets  of  the  movement 
disagree  as  to  which  need  protection  it  may  be  permissable  for 
the  layman  to  go  on  picking  until  some  agreement  is  arrived  at. 
If  the  movement  is  an  inconsistent  one,  may  it  not  be  called  a 
fad? 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  but  how  make  it  clear  to  the  person  who  takes  no 
interest  in  studying  the  matter?  The  answer  is  that  the  wild 
flowers  class  in  three  principal  groups:  first,  those  absolutely 
in  need  of  protection  through  large  sections  of  the  country — 
the  Arbutus,  Gentians  and  the  Swamp  Orchids;  second,  those 
which  may  be  freely  picked  almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
east,  such  as  the  Asters,  Buttercups,  etc. ;  and  third,  those  which 
are  betwixt  and  between — those  which  require  close  protection 
near  certain  centers  of  population  and  in  localities  where  certain 
soils  dominate,  but  which  may  be  freely  picked  where  the  soil  is 
very  favorable,  as  the  Moccasin  flower.  This  third  group  is  the 
important  feature  of  the  entire  protectionist  movement — the 
group  that  gives  it  such  a  great  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  wild  flower  study. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  general  standardization;  some  manual 
that  will  give  the  large  truths  first,  as  to  what  may  be  picked 
freely  and  as  to  what  must  not  be  picked  in  the  main  sections  of 
our  country,  east,  west  and  south,  and  that  will  give  an  intro- 
duction to  this  debatable  ground.  There  is  a  need  of  a 
comprehensive  manual  which  will  explain  to  individuals  the 
basis  on  which  local  study  is  to  be  made.  At  present  there  are 
no  bulletins  of  anything  but  a  general  nature  available ;  there  is 
no  discussion  of  wild  flower  needs  based  on  the  difference  of  soil 
or  of  altitude,  which  are  found  often  so  close  together 
geographically. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  take  up  the  preparation 
of  such  a  manual  at  the  earliest  possible  time — securing  the 
assistance  of  botanical  experts  in  each  section  of  the  country  and 
codifying  the  results  into  a  shape  that  will  be  attractive  as  well 
as  accurate. 

Alain  C.  White. 

(Note — Such  a  plan  as  Mr.  White  suggests  is  under  consideration  and 
we  hope  a  manual  for  California  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
which  will  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  more  general  volume  which  Mr. 
White  has  in  mind.) 
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Directions         Plant  seeds  so  late  they  cannot  germinate  before  winter  sets 

for  in.    Plant  in  flats  14  x  20,  4  inches  deep,  with  3/8  inch  opening 

Planting  between  slats  on  bottom.     Cover  the  flats  with  some  material 

Primroses  that  can  easily  be  picked  off  in  spring;  salt  hay  is  best.    Put  in 

Shooting-  cold  frame  and  cover  frame  with  the  glass  and  over  glass  a 

stars  and  covering  of  boards.    When  cold  comes  shovel  the  frame  full  of 

other  slow  snow.     If  you  do  not  have  enough  snow,  use  enough  of  the 

Germinat-  covering  to  hold  the  frost  in  the  frame  so  there  will  be  no  alter 

ing  Seeds  nate  freezing  and  thawing.     In  March  or  early  April  remove 

the  boards  and  slide  the  glass  to  give  a  little  air,  but  do  not 

remove  the  covering  until  the  frost  is  nearly  or  quite  out  of  the 

ground. 

An  easier  way  that  will  do  quite  well  with  most  seeds  is  to 
leave  the  flats  outside  under  a  shed  and  keep  snow  piled  on  all 
winter,  but  we  could  not  do  so  in  this  latitude,  never  having 
constant  snow. 

Frances  Edge  McIlvaine. 

Glen  Isle  Farm,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Upper         Mrs.  E.  H.  Bouton,  Roland  Park,  Maryland,  has  taken  the 

Southern  Chairmanship  of  the  Upper  Southern  Zone.     She  is  closely  in 

Zone  touch  with  Dr.  Bartsch,  President  of  the  Potomac  Branch  of  the 

"Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society.     Their  cooperation  will  help 

to  bring  about  the  closer  union  of  all  societies  interested  in  the 

conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Ohio  Zone  A  new  Zone  has  been  added  to  our  number,  that  of  Ohio, 
which  was  formerly  included  in  the  Central  Zone.  Mrs.  E. 
Lawrence  Jones,  2885  Linwood  Road,  Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati, 
is  the  Chairman.  Her  territory  includes  the  three  Garden  Clubs 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hofer  is  the  President  of 
the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society 
and  is  a  most  energetic  and  active  conservationist. 

Pennsyl-         The  new  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Zone  is  Mrs.  W.  W. 
vania  Zone  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Radnor,  Pa.     Mrs.  Mercer,  the  former  Chair- 
man, is  a  member  of  her  committee  and  is  still  actively  interested. 

Long  Island         Mrs.  Robert  Bacon,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  has  taken  the 
Zone   Chairmanship   for  this  district.     With    the    interest    and    co- 
operation of  Mr.  Anton  Hoclenpyl,  of  Locust  Valley,  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  this  district  should  accomplish  a  great  deal  under  this 
splendid  leadership. 

(Note — The  Committee  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  the  members  of 
the  Garden  Clubs  in  these  Zones  their  responsibility  towards  their  new 
Chairmen.  The  most  able  Chairman  can  only  bring  about  the  best  results 
through  the  active  cooperation  of  all  those  associated  with  her.) 
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The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Native  New  England  Sent  to  the 
Plants  urges  you  not  to  use  the  Mountain  Laurel  Kalmia  lati-  Churches 
folia,  for  your  Christmas  decorations.     Of  late  years  this  plant  of  Massa- 
has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  its  chusetts  by 
extermination  if  the  practice  continues,  and  we  ask  you  to  use  Mrs.  S.  V. 
as  a  substitute  garlands  of  white  Pine,  as  all  Pine  grown  for  R.  Crosby 
timber  is  benefited  by  having  its  lower  branches  cut.     Under 
present  conditions  we  might  paraphrase  the  familiar  quotation 
by  saying  that  our  woodlands  are  being  ''butchered  to  make  a 
Christmas  holiday,"  and  we  feel  that  if  the  churches  will  set  the 
example   of  refusing  to  use  the  Laurel  that   individuals  will 
follow  suit. 

(Note — Could  not  the  other  Zones  follow  Mrs.  Crosby's  splendid  plan, 
as  this  is  the  season  when  the  churches  arrange  for  their  Christmas  dec- 
orations.) 

The  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  had  five  minute  talks 
on  wild  flowers  at  their  meetings  for  the  past  two  years,  given 
by  members  of  the  Wild  Flower  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Redwood  Wright  is  the  Chairman.  Mrs.  Wright  has  very 
kindly  consented  to  allow  us  to  print  some  of  these,  of  which  the 
following  is  timely: 


Melilotus  Alba 

Melilotus  (from  the  Greek  meaning  Honey -Lotus)  is  also 
called  white  Melilot,  Sweet  Clover,  Tree  Clover  and  white 
Bokhara.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe  during  colonial  days 
and  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  become  naturalized  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans. 
There  is  also  a  yellow  variety,  M.  officinalis,  not  quite  so  tall  or 
vigorous  but  equally  beneficent,  for  this  plant,  as  an  immigrant, 
has  "made  good."  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  all  waste  places, 
dump  heaps  and  on  the  cinder  banks  of  railroads  thus  retain- 
ing the  soil.  Prom  being  fought  as  a  weed  it  has  become  an 
asset  to  the  farmer  who  understands  it.  Its  bloom,  following 
the  white  Clover,  is  invaluable  to  the  beekeeper  not  only  as  a 
honey  crop  but  also  for  brood  rearing  because  it  flowers  till 
frost.  The  honey  is  very  clear  in  color  with  a  rich  flavor 
produced  by  the  cucarin  contained  in  the  plant.  This  cucarin 
when  extracted  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  vanilla.  It  is  depend- 
able as  a  crop,  be  the  season  wet  or  dry. 

The  plant  is  a  biennial  bearing  its  bright  green  leaves  till 
frost  the  first  year,  and  throwing  up  its  branching  flower  stalks 
six  to  ten  feet,  the  next  year  and  blooming  in  July.  Its  root 
system  is  very  extensive  and  it  inoculates  the  soil.  It  will  grow 
where  nothing  else  will  in  the  alkali  lands  of  Colorado  and 
California.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  relish  it  when  first 
in  bloom  and  it  later  makes  sufficient  seeds  to  sow  itself.     Hay 
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is  also  made  from  it  and  its  seed  crop  brings  a  good  price  on  the 
market.  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  supply  for  the  asking,  a  little 
booklet  called  "Sweet  Clover."  Frank  Coverdale  and  E.  E. 
Barton  have  written  monographs,  while  Parmer's  Bulletin  No. 
18  says  that  "  as  a  restorative  crop  for  yellow  loam  and  white 
lime  land  this  plant  has  no  equal."  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  485 
is  a  valuable  treatise  on  this  plant,  to  obtain  which  you  must 
send  ten  cents  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Letitia  E.  Wright. 

A  Botany  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Thompson  and  a  group 
Foundation  of  other  interested  men,  a  Foundation  has  been  established  to  do 
for  plant  life  what  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  does  for  human 
life.  The  Foundation  will  not  only  devise  means  for  combating 
all  forms  of  fungus  and  decay  attacking  plants  but  endeavor  to 
evolve  new  and  useful  plants.  The  laboratories  are  at  Yonkers, 
near  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  the 
Director  and  Consultant,  though  still  keeping  his  Chair  at  the 
University.  This  Foundation  has  only  lately  been  made  public 
but  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  at  least. 

F.  D.  F. 

CORRECTION  (In  the  July  Bulletin,  in  the  report  of  the  Wild  Flower  Chairman, 

Carbone  and  Company,  of  Boston,  Avas  reported  as  assisting  the  conservation 
movement  of  the  country.  A  Chicago  florist  who  followed  the  example  of 
Carbone  and  Company  is  The  Ernst  Wienhoeber  Company,  and  not  Ernest 
Witherbee,  as  printed  in  this  issue.) 

September 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close-bosomed  friend  of  the  maturing  sun." 

"  It  is  no  wonder  the  poets  have  loved  so  well  this  month  whose 
name  has  in  it  all  the  witchery  of  the  north.  There  is  the  majesty 
of  the  hill  solitudes  in  it,  and  what  loveliness  of  pale-blue  mist 
in  the  hollows  of  quiet  valleys.  What  richness  of  reds  and  ambers 
where  the  scarlet-fruited  Ash  hangs  over  the  unruffled  brown 
pool.  How  lovely  these  mornings  when  the  clew  is  frost-white. 
What  peace  in  that  vast  serenity  of  blue  where  not  the  smallest 
cloud  is  seen. ' ' 

Fiona  Macleod. 
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Sample  Color  Chart  Cards 

TO  SHOW  BOTH  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  WAY  OF  FILLING  OUT. 

(Blank  cards  can  be  obtained  at  Central  Office.) 

Plaid  Name.     Gruss  an  Teplitz  Rose. 

Mass  effect  in  sunlight.  Not  exactly  Spectrum  Red  nor  Rose  Red. 

The  exact  color  is  not  in  the  book. 
Color  matched  in  shade.    Nearly  Rose  Red  in  the  center,  it  looks 

darker  some  places,  and  sometimes  you  see  the  back  of  a  petal 

which  makes  it  different.    The  book  does  not  help  me  at  all  in 

a  case  like  this. 
Foliage  Color. 
Date.    Put  in  only  date  on  which  observation  was  made,  the  date 

card  is  not  sent  the  central  office. 
Where  found — Town  and  State.    Place  flower  found,  not  home 

address  of  observer. 
Name  of  Observer. 
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Plant  Name.    Rose,  H.  T.,  Gruss  an  Teplitz. 

Mass  effect  in  sunlight.    70  (between  1,  Spectrum  Red  and  71, 

Rose  Red) . 
Color  matched  in  shade.    71  with  dark  marking  on  outer  petals. 

Back  71b  (Rose  color)  approximately.     Fades  magenta. 
Foliage  Color.    Young  shoots  69  "i   (Veronica  Purple)   turning 

31  "k  (Deep  Dull  Yellow  Green  1). 
Date.     17th  June,  1922. 

Where  found — Town  and  State.     Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
Name  of  Observer.    Fletcher  Steele. 
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Garden  Club  of  America.     Color  Chart  Notes. 

Plant  Name.    Rose,  H.  T.,  Gruss  an  Teplitz. 

Mass  effect  in  sunlight.    70. 

Color  matched  in  shade.    71,  with  dark  marking  on  outer  petals. 

Back  71b.    Fades  magenta. 
Foliage  Color.    Young  shoots  69  "i  turning  31  "k. 
Date.    6/17/22. 

Where  found — Town  and  State.    Pittsford,  N.  Y. 
Name  of  Observer.    F.  S. 
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Planting  to  Attract  the  Birds 

By  Professor  Alan  F.  Arnold 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

There  are  certain  things  besides  plants  that  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  gardens  from  the  earliest  times.  Water 
and  statuary  are  perhaps  the  first  of  these  things  to  come  to 
mind ;  among  others  are  birds.  In  a  description  of  a  garden  by 
Theocritus,  in  the  third  century,  B.  C,  we  read  that  "the  larks 
were  singing  and  the  hedge-birds,  and  the  turtle-dove  moaned" 
and  subsequent  writers  of  garden  literature,  through  Addison 
who  valued  his  "garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than 
Cherries"  and  James  Russell  Lowell  who  noted  how  brightly  the 
robins'  breasts  shone  "in  a  rainy  day  against  the  dark-green  of 
the  Fringe-tree, ' '  continually  refer  to  the  interest  and  charm  that 
birds  give  to  gardens.  Some  writers  even  consider  the  birds  to 
be  indispensable.  The  memory  of  a  garden  will  sometimes  depend 
more  on  having  seen  or  heard  one  particular  bird  in  it  than  on 
any  of  its  strictly  garden  features. 

There  probably  are  few  garden  owners  who  would  not  be  glad 
to  encourage  the  birds  to  come  into  their  gardens  and  much  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  judicious  planting.  It  is 
said  that  some  species  of  birds  are  in  danger  of  disappearing 
altogether  from  certain  localities  on  account  of  the  lack  of  native 
plants  on  which  they  depend  for  shelter  and  food.  "What  is 
most  needed  to  help  such  a  situation  is,  of  course,  planting  in 
suburban  and  country  districts,  but  the  right  kind  of  plants  in 
city  gardens  will  also  be  of  value. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  liked  by  the 
birds  are  among  our  best  ornamental  plants  for  the  garden. 
There  are  many  small  trees  with  beautiful  flowers  and  showy 
fruits  which  are  excellent  garden  plants  and  also  very  desirable 
for  the  birds.  First  among  these  are  the  Flowering  Dogwoods,  the 
Hawthorns  and  the  smaller  Crab  Apples.  Some  of  these  make 
shapely  trees  which  can  be  used  as  individual  specimens  and 
others  are  desirable  where  a  tall  mass  is  wanted ;  the  fruit  of  all 
of  them  is  of  the  first  rank  as  food  for  the  birds.  An  Evergreen 
tree  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  both  garden  use  and  the 
birds  is  the  Red  Cedar.  For  shrubs,  the  Viburnums,  Dogwoods, 
Honeysuckles,  Bayberries  and  Privets  are  perhaps  the  best.  Some 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  especially  liked  by  the  birds  are  not  well 
adapted  to  a  small,  formal  or  scrupulously  kept  garden  but  would 
be  all  right  in  a  larger  or  less  finished  one.  Here  we  have  the 
Shad  Bush,  Sumac,  Snowberry,  Elder,  High  Bush  Blueberry, 
Black  Alder,  some  of  the  Roses,  etc. 

The  food  provided  by  the  fruit  of  these  plants  is  the  main 
reason  for  planting  them  for  the  birds,  but  the  provision  of 
shelter  and  nesting  sites  is  also  important.    The  trees  mentioned 
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above,  which  are  mostly  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  the  larger  shrubs 
are  valuable  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  food.  Most  Evergreens, 
both  trees  such  as  the  Spruces  and  Pines  and  shrubs  such  as  the 
Rhododendrons  and  Laurel,  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  food,  but 
are  excellent  for  shelter,  especially  in  gardens  whose  extent 
warrants  their  use  in  any  quantity.  The  berry-bearing  plants 
mentioned  will  generally  bring  around  the  bluebird,  cardinal, 
catbird,  nicker,  blue  jay,  kingbird,  robin,  cedar  waxwing,  many 
woodpeckers,  etc.;  there  are  other  birds,  such  as  some  of  the 
warblers,  which  can  best  be  encouraged  to  come  by  planting  some 
of  the  Evergreen  trees. 

One  thing  that  our  gardens  very  often  lack  is  sufficient 
enclosure  or  background.  A  garden  may  very  well  have  views 
from  it  or  openings  out  of  it  but  one  essential  of  a  garden  is  that 
it  be  a  well  defined  unit.  The  enclosure  may  be  secured  by  a  wall 
or  fence  but  generally  it  will  be  by  planting.  Here  we  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  use  some  plants  for  the  birds.  "We  can  per- 
haps approximate  here  the  tangle  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  different 
heights  in  which  many  birds  delight.  Evergreen  trees  are  often 
the  best  things  for  the  enclosure  of  a  garden  and  a  combination 
of  them  and  some  berry-bearing  shrubs  will  be  just  the  thing  for 
the  birds. 

Summer  houses,  shelters  and  such  garden  features  generally 
appear  to  most  advantage  in  among,  or  at  least  with  a  background 
of,  trees  and  shrubs.  Here  is  a  desirable  place  to  put  some  of 
the  plants  mentioned  above  as  it  will  attract  the  birds  to  where 
they  can  be  easily  seen  and  heard.  Bird-houses  and  bird-baths 
should  be  worked  into  the  design  of  the  garden  just  as  any  other 
feature — not  located  as  an  afterthought  with  no  relation  to  the 
other  parts. 

Among  the  many  special  kinds  of  gardens,  such  as  water 
gardens,  winter  gardens,  and  Rose  gardens,  we  have  so  called 
bird  gardens.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these  are  essentially 
gardens;  they  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  indefinite  areas  with 
the  plants  arranged  in  no  very  orderly  fashion.  It  would  be 
possible,  however,  to  have  a  real  bird  garden,  one  in  which  the 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  attracting  the  birds  and  still  have 
a  garden  with  plenty  of  bloom  as  well  as  attractions  in  the  way 
of  fruit  and  foliage.  A  bird  garden  of  this  kind  might  consist 
primarily  of  a  wide  strip  of  planting,  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
using  some  trees  as  well  as  shrubs,  around  the  outside  and  a  nice 
lawn  in  the  center.  Perennials  could  be  placed  in  borders  in 
front  of  the  enclosing  shrubbery;  they  play  some  part  in  attract- 
ing birds,  some  of  them  being  especially  favored  by  humming 
birds.  Details,  such  as  specimen  plants,  a  shelter,  a  pool,  etc., 
could  be  added  to  advantage  as  long  as  they  were  subordinated 
to  the  central  idea  of  providing  a  place  where  the  birds,  first  of 
all,  would  feel  at  home. 
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The  fourteenth  Annual  Dahlia  Show  of  the  Short  Hills 
Garden  Club  will  be  held  at  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  September  29th  and  30th.  All  amateurs  are 
cordially  invited  to  compete.  Schedules  may  be  had  by  applying 
to: 

"Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey." 

This  club  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty  of  the  Dahlia 
and  the  finest  of  the  new  and  rare  varieties  may  always  be  found 
there. 

The  Show,  which  is  unique  in  this  country,  has  been  timed  in 
order  that  visitors  to  the  National  Show  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  may  make  the  short  trip  to  Short  Hills  on  the 
D.  L.  &  W. 

The  Silver  Medals  of  both  the  Dahlia  Society  of  California 
and  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society  as  well  as  the  Horticultural 
Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  are  offered  at  this  show 
for  competition. 

Price  op         The  price  for  the  Bronze  Medal  for  Flower  Show  Awards 
Medals  has  been  raised  from  $5.50  to  $6.00  in  order  to  cover  additional 
cost  and  war  tax.    The  price  for  the  Silver  Medal  is  $7.00. 

The  All         On  July  sixth  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  voted  for  a 

Year  Bill  which  would  create  an    All    Year    National    Park.     The 

National  territory  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  widely  separated  spots 

Park  Bill  wholly  unconnected.     These  spots  include  the  Gypsum  Hills  of 

Otero  County,  the  Elephant  Butte  Eeservoir,  and  the  Mai  Pais 

Lava  Beds,  all  in  New  Mexico.    It  was  passed  at  a  small  session 

of  the  Senate,  and  it  seems  as  though  few  of  the  Senators  realized 

what  they  were  voting  for.    This  was  for  a  National  Park  which, 

if  maintained  after  the  standard  of  other  national  parks,  would 

require  miles  of  telephone  to  connect  the  spots,  a  very  large  force 

of  rangers  and  bring  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  into  the 

National  Park  System,  which  would  mean  introducing  water 

power  and  irrigation  into  it. 

The  conservationists  of  the  country  and  the  National  Park 
defenders  have  been  fighting  for  nearly  three  years  to  keep  power 
and  irrigation  out  of  the  National  Park  System. 

If  this  Bill  passes  Congress  it  will  negative  every  feature  by 
which  law,  the  practice  of  half  a  century,  and  the  sentiment  of 
practically  every  part  of  the  country,  distinguish  National  Parks 
from  every  other  form  of  Government  reservations. 
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Since    the    foundation    of    Lowthorpe    in    1901     and    its  Lowthorpe 
corporation  in  1909,  there  has  been  an  average  of  twenty-two  School  of 
students  a  year.    These  students  have  gone  out  to  the  profession-  Landscape 
al  offices,  to  their  own  practice  and  to  gardens  of  their  own.  Arciii- 

You  may  ask  "Why  are  graduates  from  Lowthorpe  success-  tecture 
ful  and  why  should  this  school  be  encouraged  to  continue?"  Groton 
First  and  foremost  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  Mass. 
garden  design  must  be  in  and  around  a  garden,  the  students 
must  dig  and  plant.     Also  close  by  in  the  draught  room  they 
develop   schemes   large   and   small,    developing   taste   and   pro- 
portion.    Second:     The  relationship  to  Architecture  is  studied, 
endeavoring   to    develop    the    spirit    of    collaboration  with  the 
architect. 

Lowthorpe  is  situated  in  an  old  New  England  village,  the 
streets  bordered  by  Elms  and  old  Colonial  Houses,  and  is  itself 
an  old  house  with  delightful  proportions,  the  interiors  are 
beautiful  in  detail  and  the  students  cannot  help  but  carry  away 
the  great  enthusiasms  that  must  be  bred  in  a  Landscape 
Architect's  being. 

The  Rock  Garden,  Herbaceous  border,  Rose  Garden,  Green- 
house, Conservatory  and  Vegetable  Garden  give  them  opportun- 
ities in  all  parts  of  a  garden  makeup.  With  the  knowledge  of: 
their  materials  they  begin  to  design,  lay  out,  survey,  all  with 
one  object  in  view — the  construction  of  the  garden.  And  they 
study  the  proportions  of  Garden  Accent  in  its  relation  to  the 
house  it  adjoins. 

That  most  useful  little  book  Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names  Pronuncia- 
is  on  sale  at  the  central  office,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  TI0N  QF 
price  one  dollar.    These  books  are  so  helpful  and  so  compact  that  pL^NT 
every  member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  should  have  one  js[ames 
for  reference. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  has  severed  her 
business  relations  with  Mr.  Alt  F.  Clark  of  Netcong,  N.  J.,  as  he 
has  not  fulfilled  his  financial  obligations  to  her,  causing  her 
War  Charities  to  suffer. 

Any  further  sales  of  Mrs.  Stout's  Dahlias  by  Mr.  Clark  are 
without  her  authority. 

The  committee  on  Historic  Gardens  is  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  Club,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  information  about 
Gardens  which  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  old.  Will  not  each 
President  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  historian  she 
appoints  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  gardens  so 
old  in  her  state.  We  need  help  in  many  ways,  such  as  condens- 
ing and  re-writing  lengthy  monographs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr. 
Jenkintown^  Penna. 


Important 


Historians 
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Correspondence 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  Experience  in  His  English  Garden. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  you  were  so  complimentary  as  to  say  that  I  was  counted 
amongst  your  best  friends,  a  proud  position  which  I  thoroughly 
appreciate  and  reciprocate.  May  I  write  and  tell  you  of  some  of 
our  successes  here  and  of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  this  trying 
climate  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest  and  eneouragment  to 
those  of  your  members  who  suffer  from  disappointments  in  their 
gardens,  caused  by  the  many  untoward  happenings  which  seem 
to  crowd  upon  us  all.  The  perpetual  struggle  with  nature's 
eccentricities  has  seldom  been  so  strenuous  in  this  garden  as  it 
has  been  during  the  summer  of  1921  and  1922. 

Having  last  summer  been  overrun  with  rabbits  from  a 
neighboring  meadow  and  having  successfully  kept  them  out  this 
year  by  means  of  much  wire  netting  and  much  labor,  we  really 
began  to  think  our  troubles  were  comparatively  over — for  when 
things  are  eaten  off  as  soon  as  planted  there  is  not  even  any 
hope  left. 

This  year  as  the  spring  advanced  we  found  that  the  drought 
of  1921,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Climate, 
had  completely  killed  several  of  our  best  Evergreens  and  other 
trees,  and  at  the  time  they  should  have  been  putting  forth  their 
new  growth  they  turned  brown  and  "died  on  me"  as  the  old 
County  expression  has  it.  Amongst  them  was  a  very  fine  old 
Yew  which  was  the  oldest  tree  on  the  place  and  had  probably 
grown  for  200  years.  It  was  a  dismal  farewell  when  we  had  to 
cut  it  down  but  in  its  place  I  have  caused  to  be  erected  a  three 
quarter  circle  shelter  made  with  oak  posts  and  a  tiled  roof, 
fortunately  securing  old  tiles  for  the  purpose  well  discolored  by 
time  and  weather.  The  shelter  really  looks  better  in  that 
particular  position  than  did  the  old  Yew  tree  and  thus  a  sad 
occurrence  has  been  turned  into  a  joy! 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  in  England  we  can  groAV 
"anything"  owing  to  our  wet  climate.  This  is  a  popular 
delusion  and  no  mistake ! 

When  we  have  several  months  without  rain  as  in  1921  the 
unusual  drought  finds  us  unprepared  for  watering  to  keep  things 
alive  so  that  all  such  plants  as  primula  japonica,  p.  rosea,  p. 
denticulata,  etc.,  that  require  a  moist  soil  perish  without  a 
struggle;  everything  that  rejoices  in  a  wet  place  or  flourishes 
by  a  pond  or  streamlet  is  destroyed  when  the  sun  scorches  the 
foliage  and  there  is  no  drink  for  the  roots.  This  spring,  after 
a  wonderful  and  unusual  show  of  blossom  on  all  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  and  after  a  splendid  time  of  Narcissi  blooms  we 
again  had  nearly  three  months  without  rain  and  thought  we 
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were  in  for  another  dry  spell  like  last  year  which  would  mean 
more  deaths  and  disappointments.  A  newly  acquired  hand 
pump  and  a  none  too  generous  well  certainly  did  keep  plants 
alive  by  dint  of  much  labor,  and  my  Delphiniums  were  the  joy 
and  pride  of  the  garden.  Being  of  a  particularly  fine  strain  they 
have  flowers  of  large  size  and  varied  colors  and  those  in  their 
second  year's  growth  reached  as  much  as  nine  feet  in  height. 

The  plants  from  seed  sown  last  summer  were  not  so  tall  but 
the  individual  flowers  on  the  spikes  were  in  many  cases  quite 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  head  gardeners  from 
adjoining  and  larger  estates  came  to  see  them  and  stood  open- 
mouthed  evidently  surprised  that  an  amateur  could  beat  them 
at  their  own  game.  Not  that  mere  size  is,  in  my  opinion,  any 
better  than  a  smaller  if  choicer  flower  but  a  goodly  show 
is  always  effective  and  appreciated.  Now  what  has  happened? 
The  welcome  showers  so  long  postponed  have  come  at  last, 
indeed  have  shed  their  benefits  upon  the  garden  during  the  last 
week  or  more,  spoiling  many  a  local  cricket  match,  garden  party 
and  fete  champetre — though  no  true  gardener  regrets  these 
when  his  plants  are  flagging  for  want  of  moisture.  But  there 
is  something  else !  As  I  write  I  have  some  large  vases  in  the 
studio  filled  with  Delphinium  spikes  that  are  halfway  up  to  the 
ceiling — not  cut  by  me  for  decoration — I  couldn't  do  such  a 
thing—  but  broken  off  and  dashed  to  the  ground  by  heavy  rain 
and  a  wind  that  seemed  little  short  of  a  hurricane.  The  Madonna 
Lilies  are  spoilt  and  broken,  the  Lilium  Excelsums  are  lying  in 
the  wet  earth,  most  of  the  climbing  Roses-  are  turned  into  a  mash 
and  many  a  tall  plant  is  split  at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
tied  up  to  a  stake  with  careful  forethought.  Now  who  can  say 
our  climate  is  to  be  coveted? 

If  you  have  horticultural  trials  and  disappointments  to  en- 
dure in  America,  rest  assured  that  you  have  the  sympathy  of 
your  fellow  sufferers  over  here. 

The  wail  of  Omar  Khayam  comes  to  my  mind — 

"Could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 

To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits 

And  then  remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire." 

But  as  we  cannot  do  this  we  must  all  take  up  gardening  works 
with  fresh  hopes  each  season  and  I  trust  shall  continue  to.  do  so 
for  all  time,  remembering  that  the  greater  the  failures  the 
greater  are  the  joys  when  we  succeed  in  outwitting  nature's 
vagaries. 

Frank  Galsworthy. 

Green  Lane  Farm,  Chertsey,  Surrey. 
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Boston         From  the  4th  to  the  11th    of    May    the    most    remarkable 

Wild  exhibit  of  native  plants  ever  held  in  America  was  shown  at 

Flower  Horticultural  Hall.    Mr.  Albert  C.  Burrage  and  Supt.  Douglas 

and  Fern  Eccleston  were  responsible  for  the  conception  and  execution  of 

Show  the  plan.     In  the  main  room  a  pond  was  shown,  with  a  brook 

leading  to  it,  fed  by  a  waterfall  in  the  background.     The  sides 

of  the  hall  were  banked  with  Evergreen  trees,  walks  were  laid 

out  and  covered  with  pine  needles;  rocks  and  stones  supported 

the  waterfall   and   were   used   to   simulate    a   woodland.      The 

collection  of  flowers  shown  covered  those  blooming  in  the  early 

spring,  such  as  cypripedium,  to  those  that  bloom  in  the  late 

fall,  the  New  England  Aster.    Forcing  the  wild  flowers,  so  as  to 

have  them  bloom  during  this  week  in  May,  was  very  difficult  and 

we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  Mr.  Eccleston 'g  skill  in  this 

accomplishment.     The  fern  collection  was  practically  complete, 

forty-eight  different  varieties  being  shown. 

Botanists  lectured  every  afternoon  and  arrangements  were 
made  with  schools  to  have  their  entire  student  body  visit  the 
exhibition.  Eighty  thousand  people  enjoyed  this  remarkable 
show  during  the  week,  which  is  a  big  record  even  for  a  free 
exhibit.  It  goes  to  show  that  when  a  splendid  idea  is  beautifully 
carried  out  there  is  no  lack  of  popular  appreciation. 

Mr.  Burrage  was  awarded  the  George  Robert  White  Medal 
of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  conspicuous  service  to  horti- 
culture. The  award  was  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticulture  Society  on  the  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  official  vote 
was  as  follows:  "Voted,  that  in  recognition  of  his  conspicuous 
services  to  horticulture,  by  the  establishment  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  of  the  greatest  collection  of  exotic  Orchids  the 
New  World  has  yet  seen;  by  his  skillful  and  energetic  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  by  his  labors  to  increase 
the  love,  protection  and  cultivation  of  New  England  wild  flowers 
and  ferns  through  his  remarkable  exhibition  in  Boston  of  these 
plants  in  the  Spring  of  1921  and  1922,  the  George  R.  White 
Medal,  given  only  to  those  men  or  women  who  have  done  the 
most  for  horticulture,  be  now  awarded  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticulture  Society  to  their  present  President, 
Albert  C.  Burrage." 


The   Locust 

Your  hot  voice  sizzles  from  cool  trees  near  by ; 
You  seem  to  burn  your  way  through  the  air 
Like  a  small,  pointed  flame  of  sound 
Sharpened  on  the  ecstatic  edge  of  sunbeams ! 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents 


Albemarle,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Samuel    H.    Marshall,    Simeon     P. 
O.,  Va. 
Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rea,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Lyman  Colt  Josephs,  908  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Bedford   Garden    Club 

Mrs.  Rollin  Saltus,  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 
Catonsville  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    William   Emory,    Catonsville,   Md. 
Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society, 

Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Roughwood,  Chest- 
nut  Hill,    Massachusetts. 
Cincinnati,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bosworth,  Batavia  Pike, 
Milford,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  John  E.   Newell,  3634  Euclid  Ave., 
and   West   Mentor,    Ohio. 
Denver,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Benedict,  933  Pennsylvania  St., 
Denver,   Colorado. 
Dolly  Madison  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Walker,  Orange,  Va. 
Easthampton,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.    Samuel   Seabury,   22   East   11th   St., 
Ne-w    York   and   East    Hampton,    Long 
Island,    N.   Y. 
Evanston,   Garden    Club   of 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Hildreth,  1228  Judson  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club, 
Mrs.    Fairfax    Harrison,    Belvoir    House, 
Belvoir,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va. 
Greenwich  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Elisha  P.  Cronkhite,  950  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Green   Spring  Valley  Garden   Club 

Mrs.  Hall  Harrison,  Garrison  P.  O.,  Md. 
Harford  County,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    J.    Hemsley    Johnson,    Chase,    Md. 
Hartford   Garden    Club 
Mrs.  James  Terry,  1100  Prospect  Avenue, 
Hartford,    Conn. 
James  River  Garden   Club, 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.   Wheelwright,  Buckhead 
Springs,    Va. 
Lake    Forest   Garden    Club 

Mrs.    Walter   S.   Brewster,   Lake   Forest, 
111.,  and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago, 
111. 
Lake  Geneva  Garden  Club, 

Miss     Florence     D.     Bartlett,     222     East 
Delaware   Place,   Chicago,   111. 
Lenox  Garden   Club, 

Miss    Georgiana    W.    Sargent,    28    East 
35th  St.,  New  York,  and  Lenox,  Mass. 
Litchfield,   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Busk,  1049  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Michigan,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.   Edward   H.   Parker,  The  Pasadena, 
2170  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Middletown,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.     Samuel     Russell,    Jr.,     Ridgewood 
Farm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Millbrook  Garden  Club,  Inc. 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,    Santa    Barbara, 
and    Millbrook,    N.    Y. 
Montgomery     and     Delaware     Counties, 
Gardeners   of 
Mrs.  William  T.  Elliott,  Ardmore,  P". 
Morristown,  Garden  Club  of 

Miss  E.  Mabel  Clark,  831  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Morristown,  N.  J. 
New   Canaan   Garden   Club, 

Miss  Myra  Valentine,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Newport,   Garden   Association  in 

Miss    Edith    Wetmore,    630    Park    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
Norfolk,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.   Frederick  M.  Killam,  Norfolk,  Va. 


North  Country  Garden  Club  of  L.  I. 
Mrs.      C.      Oliver     Iselin,      Glen     Head, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 
North  Shore  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.     Charles     Hopkinson,     Manchester, 
Mass. 
Orange   and   Dutchess    Counties,    Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  19  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pasadena  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   H.   I.    Stuart,   875   La  Loma   Road, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Philadelphia,  Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  West  Walnut  Lane, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
Philipstown  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  66  East  79th  St., 
N.   Y.,  and  Pe'ekskill,   N.   Y. 
Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  William  K.  Prentice,  Cherry  Grove 
Farm,   Princeton,   N.   J. 
Richmond,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    W.    Rockwood    Gibbs,    Rock    Ridge 
Farms,    Richmond,    Mass. 

RlDGEFIELD,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

Mrs.   Jonathan   Bulkley,   600   ParV  Ave., 
New  York,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Rumson   Garden   Club, 

Mrs.    Samuel    Riker,    239   Madison    Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank.,  N.  J. 
Ruxton,   Hardy  Garden  Club   of 

Mrs.  Duncan  Brent,  Ruxton  P.  O.,  Md. 
Rye  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  Robert  Mallory,  Jr.,   Rye,  N.   Y. 
Santa  Barbara    and     Montecito,     Garden 
Club  of 
Dr.   E.   B.   Doremus,   601    East  Annpamu 
St.,   Santa  Barbara,  California. 
Shaker   Lakes    Garden    Club 

Mrs.     R.    H.    White,    North    Park     and 
Lee  Road,   Shaker  Heights,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Short  Hills  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.  John  A.   Stewart,  Jr.,   Short   Hills, 
N.  J. 
Somerset  Hills,  Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  755  Park  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Southampton   Garden    Club, 

Mrs.    Harry    Robbins,    19    E.    80th    St., 

N.  Y.,  and  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

Mrs.  Eugene  Lentilhon,  Brookside  Farm, 

Islip,   L.  I.,   N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Garden  Club  of 

Mr.  E.  H.  Angert,   Kent  Road,  Clayton, 
Missouri. 
Summit,   Garden   Club  of 

Miss     Kate     Somers,     Edgewood     Road, 
Summit,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  Garden   Club  of 

Miss    Frances    M.    Dickinson,    479    Wes* 
State   St.,   Trenton,   N.  J. 
Twenty,   Garden   Club  of 

Mrs.  W.  Champlin  Robinson,  Lutherville, 
Md. 
Ulster  Garden  Club, 

Mrs.   Everett  Fowler,   129   Maiden   Lane, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Warrenton   Garden   Club 

Mrs.   H.  C.   Groome,  Warrenton,  Va. 
Washington,  Conn.,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Van  Sinderen,  133  Henry  St., 
Brooklyn,     N.     Y.,     and    Washington, 
Conn. 
Weeders,  The 

Mrs.   Howard  Wood,  Jr.,  Conshohocken, 
Pa. 
Wilmington,  Garden  Club  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Spruance,  2507  W.  17th  St., 
Wilmington,    Del. 


Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  The 
Garden  Club  op  America,  Bankers  Trust  Building,  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the. same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost 
in  the  mail,  will  be  sent  out  from  the  Secretarial  office  instead 
of  by  Club  Secretaries. 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  francis  c.  farwell 

44  Thorn   St.,   Sewickley,   Pa.,  and  Nan-     Lake  Forest,  III.,  and   1520  Astor  St., 
tucket,  Massachusetts  Chicago 

Secretary  (ex-officio)  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

MRS.  HAROLD  I.  PRATT  MRS.   BENJAMIN  WARREN 

The   Gardener's   Miscellany  Grosse  Pointe  Shores,  Mich. 

MRS.   ROBERT  C    HILL  Special  Plant  Societies 

Easthampton,  L.I.,  and  969  Park  Ave-     mrs.   CHARLES   H.   STOUT 

New  York  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

™£^^tJ^™m7t  «t,tvt*to  Pl<^t  Material 

MRS.    EDWARD   HARDING  MRS.  HORATIO  GATES  LLOYD 

Fan  wood,  N.  J.  Haverford,  Pa. 

News  and  Views  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.  HOWARD  KNAPP  MRS.  WALTER  BREWSTER 
9     South     Marshall     St.,     Hartford,         lake  Forest,  III.,  and  232  East  Waltox 

Connecticut  Place,  Chicago 
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The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be:  to  stimulate  the  knowledge  and  love  of  gar- 
dening among  amateurs;  to  share  the  advantages  of  association,  through  conference 
and  correspondence  in  this  country  and  abroad;  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  native 
plants   and  birds;   and  to   encourage  civic   planting. 


"He  is  no  true  lover  of  the  woods  who  ceases  to  go  to  them 
when  the  leaves  have  dropped  away,  and  the  garrulous  dryad 
has  retired  to  sleep.  I  would  know  my  friends  in  their  adversity 
and  hardihood." 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  February  1882. 
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Annual  Meeting 
At  Washington,  D.  C,  October  23-25,  1922. 

Monday,  October  23rd 

5  p.  m.  Committee  meetings,  Powhatan  Hotel. 

8  p.  m.  Red  Cross  Hall.  General  meeting.  Address  of  Wel- 
come, Dr.  David  Pairchild.    Discussion  of  "The  Problems 
of  Garden  Clubs,"  led  by  Mrs.  Francis  Crowninshield. 
-     9  :30  p.  m.  Address  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Marlatt. 
Tuesday,  October  24th 

10  a.  m.  Meet  at  Powhatan  Hotel.    Leave  for  Gunston  Hall 
by  motor,  making  tour  of  inspection  of  Arlington  Experi- 
Program  ment  Farm,  passing  through  Alexandria. 

12  :30  p.  m.  Gunston  Hall.    Picnic  lunch  on  lawn. 

1 :15  p.  m.  Leave  for  Pohick  Church. 

3  p.  m.  Mt.  Vernon,  where  a  wreath  will  be  placed  upon 

Washington 's  tomb,   and  a  tree  planted  by  the  Garden 

Club  op  America  by  permission  of  the  Regent  of  Mt. 

Vernon. 

4:30  p.  m.  Leave  Mt.  Vernon,  stopping  at  Christ  Church, 

Alexandria. 

6  p.  m.  Arrive  "Washington. 

8  p.  m.  National  Museum.  Lectures  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Greenleaf,  Member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  on  the 
"Improvement  of  Washington." 

9  p.  m.  Mrs.  Charles  D.  "Walcott  will  receive  the  Garden 


Club  of  America  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  after  the 
lectures  and  will  show  her  Wild  Flower  Paintings. 
Wednesday,  October  25th 

9 :30  to  11 :30  a.  m.   Visit    Agricultural   Department    and 

Chrysanthemum  Show.    Historic  Houses  and  Gardens  may 

be  visited  at  this  time. 

11:30  a.  m.  Visit  Experimental  Rose  Gardens  in  Potomac 

Park. 

12  m.   Pan  American  Garden. 

1  p.  m.  Buffet  Luncheon  at  Rauscher's,  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  L.  Street. 

2  p.  m.  Leave  from  Rauscher's  for  Tour  of  Parks  with  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  including  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Rock 
Creek  Park,  the  Gardens  of  Mr.  James  Parmelee  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Bell,  Arlington,  Lincoln  Memorial  and  Potomac 
Park. 

5  p.  m.  Return  to  Powhatan  Hotel. 

8  p.  m.  Interior  Department  Auditorium.  "Wild  Flower 
Fantasy"  by  Mrs.  Minnigerode  Andrews,  written  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  to  Washington. 
8 :30  p.  m.  Addresses  by  scientific  experts,  Dr.  Coville,  Dr. 
Safford,  Dr.  Bartsch  and  Dr.  Wherry,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Historic  Houses  and  Gardens 

Octagon  House,  corner  New  York  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street. 
Built  in  1798  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Thornton  for  Gen.  John 
Tayloe.  President  Madison  occupied  Octagon  House  after 
the  burning  of  the  White  House  by  the  British  in  1841. 
The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  in  the  circular  room  on  the 
second  floor.     (House  can  be  seen  at  any  time.) 

Bellevue,  2725  Q  Street.  Built  in  1800  and  acquired  in  1813  by 
Charles  Carroll  of  Bellevue.  Restored  by  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  John  Newbold,  in  1913.  (House  and  garden  can  be 
seen  October  25.) 

Tuclor  Place,  Thirty-first  and  Q  Streets.  Fine  example  of  Tudor 
architecture,  with  Colonial  features.  Built  in  1810  by  Dr. 
William  Thornton  and  always  owned  by  members  of  the 
Washington  family.  Now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arm- 
istead  Peter,  Jr. 

Sevier  House,  3124  Q  Street.  Fine  example  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture. Built  in  1805.  Beautiful  old  garden  with  wonder- 
ful box.  (House  and  garden  can  be  seen  anv  time  October 
25.) 

Halcyon  House,  3400  Prospect  Avenue  (Prospect  Avenue  runs 
from  Thirty-second  to  Thirty-sixth  Streets,  between  M  and 
N  Streets).  Built  in  1783.  Present  owner,  Mr.  Albert 
Clemens.  Very  quaint  old  house  and  unusual  garden. 
(Can  be  seen  any  time  October  25.) 


The  Washington   Meeting 

Apart  from  the  delightful  social  side  of  the  Washing- 
ton  Meeting,  the  pleasure  of  renewing  old  acquaintances  and 
making  new  ones,  we  feel  grateful  to  Mrs.  Harrison  and  her 
committee  for  having  laid  the  wonder  book  of  Washington  before 
us.  Beginning  with  Dr.  Fairehild's  address  the  first  night  we 
convened,  on  through  succeeding  days  and  nights,  we  learned 
much  that  was  valuable  and  stimulating,  we  saw  much  that  was 
beautiful  and  appealing,  we  felt  both  as  an  organization  and 
individually,  a  part — as  Dr.  Fairchild  so  gracefully  expressed  it 
— of  our  city  of  Washington,  and  these  two  days  were  all  too 
short.  Days  instead  of  minutes  should  be  spent  in  the  green- 
houses of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  at  the  Arlington 
Experiment  Farm.  To  be  a  garden-lover  is  one  thing, — to  be  a 
real  gardener  is  quite  another,  and  through  the  opportunity 
which  these  Garden  Club  of  America  "tours"  give  us  we 
should  learn  a  trained,  choice  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in 
gardening  and  so  trained,  if  we  respond,  the  response  means  that 
we  are  gardeners. 

Our  one  conference  was  held  the  first  evening  in  the  Red 
Cross  Building,  with  Mrs.  Sloan  presiding.  A  surprising  number 
of  Clubs  responded  to  the  Roll-call.  The  most  interesting  piece 
of  business  (to  the  Editor)  was  the  announcement  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mrs.  Rea,  of  the  new 
plan  to  issue  an  Advertising  Supplement  to  the  Bulletin, 
thereby  making  it  self-supporting.  Mrs.  Hill  who  has  worked 
up  this  admirable  plan,  and  who  says  she  "is  proud  to 
be  advanced  from  Cub  Reporter  to  Advertising  Editor," 
was  asked  to  give  the  plan  in  detail,  and  from  the  murmur  of 
approbation  which  greeted  her,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
idea  met  with  general  approval.  She  plans  to  issue  in  January 
and  July,  this  supplement  which  is  really  an  enlargement  of  our 
"White  List"  of  well-tried  firms  to  whom  we  have  given  free 
advertising  for  three  years, — now  they  are  to  be  allowed'  the 
long-coveted  privilege  of  paying  for  their  advertisements.  Mrs. 
Hill  asked  every  member  who  avails  herself  of  the  list,  to  give 
these  advertisers  the  first  preference,  and  to  mention  on  all  orders 
that  "this  advertisement  was  noticed  in  the  advertising  supple- 
ment of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America."  It  will 
be  more  than  a  list  of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  it  will  include 
lists  of  everything  pertaining  to  gardens  and  we  expect  great 
things  from  it  in  every  way. 

After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  finished,  the  discussion, 
"Problems  of  Garden  Clubs,"  was  begun,  with  Mrs.  Crownin- 
shield  in  the  chair.  The  presidents  of  several  Clubs  were  called 
on  to  speak  and  many  of  their  ideas  were  much  to  the  point,  but 
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unfortunately,  just  as  everyone  was  beginning  to  warm  to  the 
subject,  the  allotted  time  was  over. 

Dr.  Marlatt  who  has  charge  of  what  is  known  as  Quarantine 
37  came  next  on  the  program  and  showed  us  slides  of  many 
and  various  pests  which  his  committee  is  trying  so  valiantly  to 
combat.  No  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  a  quarantine,  but  one 
remained  unconvinced  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  keep  out 
certain  bulbs  under  the  quarantine  and  to  allow  others,  shown 
by  Dr.  Marlatt 's  pictures  to  be  pest-infested  bulbs,  free  and  easy 
entrance.  This  is  only  one  of  the  inconsistencies  which  occurred 
to  us.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  hour  was  so  late,  as  Dr.  Marlatt 
kindly  offered  to  answer  any  questions  which  we  put  to  him, 
some  of  which  might  have  been  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
We  hope  at  some  later  date  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  this  discussion. 

Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  procession  moved  toward 
Gunston  Hall  by  way  of  the  Arlington  Experiment  Farm.  It 
was  hard  to  go  so  fast  through  Eose  Test  gardens,  Vegetable 
Trial  grounds,  Grass  gardens,  Chrysanthemum  collections,  etc. 
Future  visits  to  AVashington  will  probably  be  popular  with  the 
enlightened  members  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Gunston  Hall  is  described  in  detail  in  this  Bulletin,  but  one 
must  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  hospitality  of  its  owners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Hertle,  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  spend 
several  delightful  hours  in  this  house  and  garden  so  full  of 
tradition.  In  the  receiving  line  with  Mrs.  Hertle  and  Mrs.  Sloan 
were  Lady  Geddes,  Mrs.  Charles  Hughes,  Mrs.  Henry  "Wallace, 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Mrs.  Gary  Grayson  and  Mrs.  Fairfax 
Harrison.  On  a  terrace  overlooking  the  Potomac  river  were 
arranged  "forms"  from  the  little  schoolhouse  nearby,  and  here 
we  sat  to  open  our  box  lunches,  hot  coffee  and  hot  doughnuts 
being  added  to  our  menu  by  our  kind  hostess.  The  chairman  of 
the  Roadside  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  paid 
us  the  following  compliment,  of  which  we  should  be  very  proud. 
"Mrs.  Hertle 's  guests  may  be  complimented  on  the  admirable 
tidiness  with  which  they  stacked  their  lunch  boxes  in  neat  piles 
with  no  escaping  papers,  in  the  gardens  of  Gunston  Hall!" 

We  went  to  Mount  Vernon  for  the  afternoon,  feeling  keenly 
the  thrill  of  pride  in  this  beautiful  and  historic  spot.  Such  a 
glorious,  golden  autumn  afternoon,  with  air  so  clear  and  soft. 
One  marvelled  that  in  spite  of  the  crowds, — for  an  excursion  boat 
was  tied  to  the  wharf, — there  was  as  ever,  the  atmosphere  of 
brooding  peace  which  is  so  a  part  of  Mount  Vernon.  We  were 
met  by  several  of  the  Regents  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Society,  and 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  through  Mrs.  Sloan,  laid  a  beau- 
tiful wreath  of  autumn  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  on  Washing- 
ton's tomb.  And  just  beyond,  on  high  ground,  we  planted  a 
tree.     It  seemed  appropriate  to  stop  in  Alexandria  on  the  way 


home  in  the  church  where  Washington  worshipped  for  so  many- 
years,  and  again  one  regretted  the  necessity  of  haste. 

After  a  brief  rest  we  met  again  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
listened  Avith  absorbed  interest  to  two  illustrated  lectures  on  the 
"Improvement  of  Washington"  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  and  Mr. 
James  Greenleaf  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  one  realized  that  indeed  we  did  feel 
that  it  was  ' '  our ' '  Washington  which  was  laid  before  us.  Later, 
as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walcott  we  were  received 
at  the  Smithsonian  and.  given  an  opportunity  to  see  Mrs. 
Walcott 's  wonderful  collection  of  water  color  sketches  of 
our  native  plants,  made  by  her  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  next  morning's  program  began  with  a  view  of  the  green- 
houses belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry — under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — and  again  we  longed  to  linger  and 
talk  with  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  assistants,  who  were  so  ready  to  tell 
us  what  we  wished  to  know.  There  are  many  kinds  of  horticul- 
tural research  going  on  in  these  twenty  houses,  covering  the 
entire  field  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  of  soils  and  fertil- 
izers, fumigation,  study  of  plant  pests,  refrigeration,  hybridiza- 
tion, and  the  entire  run  of  practical  and  scientific  methods  for 
plant  culture.  We  had,  however,  been  warned  that  if  we  stayed 
too  long  we  could  not  see  the  Historic  Houses  and  Gardens  which 
were  listed  on  our  programs. 
Bellevue  "Bellevue,"  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Newbold,  was  built  in 
1800  and  the  original  site  was  across  the  street  from  its  present 
location.  It  stands  high  above  the  street  with  a  brick  retaining 
wall  which  is  covered  with  English  Ivy  and  surmounted  by  a 
white  Colonial  picket  fence.  A  broad  flight  of  brick  steps  leads 
to  a  grass  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  where  two  fine  old 
Magnolia  trees  stand  guard.  Here  gravel  paths,  box-edged, 
lead  one  through  a  gate  into  the  small  but  formal  garden  beyond, 
an  irregular  planting  of  tall  Cedars  gives  an  air  of  seclusion  and 
rest  to  this  charming  spot,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
planted  with  Ageratum,  pink  Begonias  and  graceful  Buddleia. 

Casting  its  shadow  over  the  flagged  paths  and  stone  benches 
of  this  little  garden  stands  a  magnificent  Paulownia  tree — its 
brown  velvety  flower-buds  giving  promise  of  its  coming  spring 
glory  of  lavender  blossoms. 

In  one  corner  is  a  small  brick  pool  bordered  with  low  grow- 
ing Arbor  Vitae  and  English  Ivy,  delightfully  intermingled  and 
drooping  into  the  water,  making  an  alluring  green  hiding  place 
for  the  gold  fish  therein. 

The  Colonial  house  has  several  interesting  and  unusual 
Architectural  features,  especially  the  wings  with  doorways  so 
beautifully  carved  and  on  the  side  towards  the  north,  the  two 
rounded,  tower-like  ends.  Close  about  the  house  is  an  especially 
good  planting  of  Rhododendrons,  Hemlock  and  Box,  with  Ivy 


on  many  of  the  walls.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  planning  and 
planting  of  this  place  for  although  so  small,  one  feels  at  once, 
the  dignity  and  seclusion  of  it  all. 

As  we  walked  up  the  abrupt  Box-lined  brick  path  to  Sevier  Sevier  House 
House  from  the  road,  we  realized  what  Mrs.  Sevier  told  us  that 
when  the  lane  between  her  home  and  Tudor  Place  had  been 
changed  to  a  paved  road,  the  hill  was  pared  down,  while  Sevier 
House  was  perched  up.  Our  hostess  stood  at  the  door  to  give  us 
her  gracious  welcome  and  told  us  pleasant  stories  of  this  historic 
house — how  Lafayette  had  slept  there  and  left  his  eye  glasses, 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a  Bible — and  how  many  officials  used 
to  leave  Washington  and  come  here  when  serious  conference  was 
necessary  and  then  plough  back  to  Washington  in  the  mud,  as 
Mrs.  Sevier  said,  when  things  were  settled.  There  was  then  no 
bridge  over  the  river. 

The  architecture  is  Georgian,  built  in  1805,  red  brick  and 
three  stories,  narrow  dormers  in  the  roof  lighting  the  upper 
story.  It  was  square  when  first  built  but  now  has  wings  on  each 
side,  built  by  the  Seviers  who  were  not  the  original  owners.  The 
doorway  is  interesting  in  detail  and  the  mantels  and  fire  places 
as  well.  The  hall  runs  through  the  house  with  rooms  on  either 
side,  in  which  are  fine  examples  of  old  furniture,  mirrors, 
Franklin  stoves,  etc.  Opposite  the  doorway,  on  entering,  one 
catches  sight  of  the  garden  and  the  splendid  Boxwoods  which 
outline  and  accent  it.  It  has  been  undipped  for  many  years 
though  not  up-to-date,  as  our  modern  gardeners  consider.  The 
Garden  has  the  good  form  and  proportions  of  most  of  these 
ancient  gardens  and  reflects  the  personality  of  its  owner  which 
we  sometimes  miss  in  our  professionally  made  modern  gardens. 
In  this  evolution  we  have  gained  expert  knowledge  which  has 
developed  the  standard  of  gardening  in  the  United  States  but  I 
suspect  we  have  lost  this  other  subtle  thing,  personality,  which 
impressed  us  as  we  talked  with  Mrs.  Sevier  and  enjoyed  her 
garden. 

"Tudor  Place"  is  described  in  our  program  as  a  "fine  Tudor  Place 
example  of  Tudor  Architecture  with  Colonial  features."  It 
stands  high  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river.  The  house  is  spacious 
with  doors  and  interior  finish  of  rare  ' '  white  mahogany. ' '  There 
is  a  beautifully  proportioned  stairway,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
a  wide  glass  door  which  leads  to  a  terrace  on  the  river  side. 

' '  Halcyon  House, ' '  built  in  1785 — the  east  and  west  ' '  courts ' '  Halcyon 
or  wings  were  added  fifty  years  later — is  of  mellow  rosy-red  House 
brick  with  white  wood  work  much  of  which  has  not  been 
replaced,  like  the  portico  over  the  one-time  main  door.  Origin- 
ally one  entered  from  34th  Street,  along  the  gravel  paths  of  the 
second  terrace,  and  the  grounds  swept  down  to  the  river.  Much 
old  Box  remains  on  the  three  present  terraces,  fine  trees    and 
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charming  glimpses  of  the  river  and  distant  shore.  Brick  walls 
and  retaining  walls  hare  been  recently  laid,  much  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Of  the  Pan  American  Building  with  its  beautiful  planting 
Mrs.  Pratt  writes  charmingly :  ' '  Our  visit  to  this  building 
brought  us  into  another  country,  a  country  which  is  not  upon  the 
map.  but  which  exists  in  reality  in  AVashington  as  a  meeting  place 
of  the  interests  of  the  great  continents  of  North  and  South 
America — with  its  gardens  it  is  a:  little  oasis  in  which  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  two  countries  is  expressed.  Air.  Rowe,  the  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Building,  arranged  to  have  Air.  Kelsey,  the 
architect  of  the  building,  explain  to  the  members,  step  by  step, 
the  meaning  of  the  design,  the  ornamentation  and  the  gardens 
that  are  contained  on  these  five  acres  of  land.  AVhen  one  of  the 
Alinisters  from  the  South  American  Republic  was  asked  how  he 
felt  about  the  building,  he  said,  ' '  I  always  bring  my  people  here 
directly.  It  expresses  to  them  in  their  own  words  the  hospital- 
ity of  your  country. ' '  That  is  the  feeling  of  each  visitor  to  this 
perfect  spot,  that  it  is  not  only  a  building  and  a  garden ;  it  is 
the  expression  of  an  idea  which  will  go  far  towards  cementing 
the  friendship  of  the  two  countries." 

In  the  afternoon  with  Air.  Charles  Aloore  to  lead  us,  we  toured 
the  city  of  AVashington,  through  the  grounds  of  the  AValter  Reed 
Hospital,  made  beautiful  through  the  generosity  of  Airs.  Rea, 
through  Rock  Creek  Park  to  the  garden  of  Air.  James  Parmelee, 
— house,  grounds,  garden,  all  in  perfect  harmony.  The  wild- 
garden  walk,  and  pools  and  natural  shrubbery  of  Dogwoods  and 
Crabs,  Cherries  and  Judas  tree,  with  a  choice  use  of  Evergreens, 
all  satisfy.  There  is  nothing  one  would  wish  changed  and  one 
dwelt  long  on  the  vista  with  its  glimpse  far  away  of  the  new 
Cathedral,  pure  Gothic,  white  and  lace-like  against  the  sky  and 
framed  with  giant  arms  of  Oaks  and  Hemlocks  in  the  foreground. 
Airs.  Charles  Bell's  garden  came  next,  her  garden  adjoining  the 
Parmelee  garden.  It  was  still  brilliant  with  choice  Dahlias, 
absolutely  untouched  by  frost.  Great  tall  beauties,  Dream, 
Attraction,  King  of  the  Autumn, — all  our  favorites.  The  wonder- 
ful pink  Rose  growing  in  her  greenhouse  was  named  in  her  honor, 
and  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Show 
a  year  ago. 

From  here  we  drove  to  Arlington,— one  feels  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  it  too  deeply  to  express,  it  is  almost  too  much.  The 
Garden  Cli'b  of  America  at  the  suggestion  of  Airs.  Rea  laid  a 
wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  in  stillness  and 
reverence  we  turned  back  to  ATaskington,  stopping  for  a  moment 
at  another  memorial  of  great  beauty  and  significance, — the  Lin- 
coln Alemorial.  Seen  at  this  hour,  so  dignified,  so  wonderful,  so 
still,  we  could  but  feel  grateful  that  in  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
there  are  men  who  will  insist  that  the  beauty  of  this  wonder-city 


shall  not  be  marred,  nor  its  plan  disturbed  until  it  is  the 
perfect  city  of  America.  , 

Another  "city  garden"  which  pleased  us  mightily,  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Herbert  Slocum  where  we  gathered  for  tea  this  afternoon. 
This  tiny  Evergreen  planted  garden  was  a  perfect  revelation  of 
what  can  be  clone  in  a  city  yard — facing  north ! 

In  the  evening,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Interior  Department, 
we  saw  a  "Wild  Flower  Fantasy"  written  by  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
produced  by  some  lovely  young  things  who  were  like  the  spirits 
of  wild  flowers  come  to  life,  dancing  against  a  background  of 
slender  Cedars  and  feathery  shrubbery. 

Judge  John  Barton  Payne  introduced  the  first  speakers,  but 
as  he  had  to  leave  before  the  meeting  was  half  over,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Bartsch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Fowler  gave  us  a  short  illustrated  talk  on  her  Lily  Gar- 
dens, and  then  came  addresses  by  scientific  experts,  Dr.  Coville. 
Dr.  Safford,  Dr.  Wherry  and  Dr.  Bartsch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture, — such  stimulating  talks  on  such  interesting  subjects 
that  one  regretted  that  some  of  the  program  had  to  be  curtailed. 

This  ended  our  Washington  program,  and  it  seems  a  fitting 
place  to  list  Mrs.  Harrison's  committee  who  did  so  much  for 
our  pleasure  and  comfort. 

Washington  Committee  in  Honor  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Taft  Mrs.  Frank  Lee  Denny 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Wallace  Mrs.  0.  C.  Glover 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  Mrs.  Cary  Grayson 

Mrs.  Eobert  Woods  Bliss  Mrs.  Louis  Hertle 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Walcott  Mrs.  Eicliard  Harlow 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman  Mrs.  Eudolph  Kauffman 

Mrs.  David  Fairchild  Mrs.  Henry  Leonard 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Marlatt  Mrs.  Garrison  MeClintoek 

Mrs.  Minnigerode  Andrews  Mrs.  James   Parmelee 

Mrs.  A.  Archbold  Miss  Mary  Patten 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bell  Mrs.  Charles   W.   Eichardson 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Brooke  Mrs.  William  C.  Eivers 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Delano  Mrs.  Herbert  Slocum 
Mrs.  Charles  Warren 

Address  of   David  Fairchild 

Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 

Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  Charles  Sprague  Sargent  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
always  remarks  sarcastically  when  he  comes  to  Washington, 
' '  Well,  Fairchild,  I  Ve  come  down  to  see  some  plants. ' '  I  always 
reply,  "My  dear  Professor,  you  know  very  well  we  haven't  any 
plants  for  you  to  see.  We  have  no  arboretum,  but  if  you  want 
to  know  something  about  the  plants  of  this  country  and  foreign 
countries,  I  can  take  you  to  men  who  know ' ' — and  we  generally 
start  off  on  the  rounds  to  see  them. 
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Washington  is  not  a  city  of  wealth.  It  is  a  city  filled  with 
public  servants  whose  intellectual  interests  and  whose  duties  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  It  is  in  this  respect  different  from 
any  other  capital  in  the  whole  world,  for  every  other  capital  is 
a  metropolis.  Every  spring  thousands  of  investigators  scatter 
from  Washington  to  hundreds  of  field  stations,  returning  in  the 
fall  to  write  up  the  reports  of  their  discoveries. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  man  who  knows  most  about  the  great 
National  Parks  of  the  country,  you  must  come  to  Stephen  Mather 
— here,  not  in  one  of  the  parks.  If  you  want  to  meet  the  man 
who  knows  most  about  the  vast  Western  Appalachian  forests 
you  must  come  to  Washington  and  talk  with  Greeley.  If  you 
have  some  specific  question  about  some  specific  forest  tree,  Greeley 
will  introduce  you  to  Dr.  Sudworth,  who  knows  the  forest  trees  of 
America  like  a  book,  but  cannot  grow  them  in  his  own  little 
yard,  even  if  they  would  grow  there.  If  it  is  a  question  of  some 
disease  that  is  attacking  a  forest  or  shade  tree,  you  will  find  the 
man  who  knows  right  here  in  Washington  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Metcalf  or  Dr.  Shear  or  one  of  their  assistants. 

If  it  is  whether  a  certain  species  of  tree,  shrub  or  flower  will 
grow  in  certain  soils,  the  men  most  likely  to  tell  you  are  men 
who  spend  their  summers  in  the  field  investigating  in  a  scientific 
manner  these  soil  problems,  and  conferring  with  local  experi- 
menters on  the  subject. 

If  you  want  to  know  where  you  can  get  a  plant  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  nurseryman's  catalogue  in  America,  you  will 
have  to  come  to  me  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  you  that  plant, 
wherever  in  the  world  it  is  to  be  found.  If  you  want  to  know 
how  you  can  import  plants  for  your  gardens  without  endanger- 
ing your  neighbor's  orchard  by  bringing  in  a  new  disease,  you 
will  have  to  go  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Marlatt,  who  is  to  speak  to  you 
later  this  evening. 

This  is  a  city  of  scientific  specialists,  quite  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  are  more  men  and  women  right  here 
in  Washington  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  plant 
growth,  or  in  gathering  together  the  known  facts  about  the 
subject,  than  in  any  other  spot  in  the  world.  And  scarcely  a 
single  one  of  these  specialists  can  afford  to  maintain  anything 
larger  than  a  dooryarcl  and  small  vegetable  garden  for  his  own 
pleasure.  They  are  public  servants,  these  specialists.  They  are  at 
the  public's  demand  at  any  time,  and  they  answer  millions  of 
letters  a  year  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
They  must  even  reply  in  courteous  terms,  repeated  a  hundred 
times,  to  crazy  people  who  threaten  them  through  their  Congress- 
man and  Senator. 

I  assume  that  it  is  to  get  in  touch  with  these  your  great  plant 
servants  that  you  have  come  to  the  Capital,  and,  while  I  am 
authorized  to  welcome  you  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  who  covet  your  approval  of  their  park 
system,  with  its  speedway  and  its  Japanese  flowering  Cherry 
trees,  its  thousands  of  miles  of  tree-shaded  streets  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  flower  Led  decorated  circles  and  triangles,  which, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  a  function  of  the  War  Department  to 
administer,  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  you  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  thousands  of  research  workers  in  that  field  which  you 
have  elected  to  enter  with  your  enthusiasm  and  your  means  are 
delighted  to  know  you  are  here,  and  are  wondering  in  what  way 
they  can  interest  you  and  in  what  way  your  great  organization 
and  influence  can  help  them. 

I  think  your  membership  will  agree  with  me  that  the  day  has 
gone  by  when  gardening  means  simply  the  growing  of  pretty 
flowers.  It  would  be  as  reactionary  to  imagine  this  as  to  think  of 
astronomy  as  a  study  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Gardening 
leads  one  into  the  most  fascinating  realm  of  living  things,  and, 
to  any  but  those  who  are  content  to  stop  on  its  threshold,  it 
should  furnish  a  field  of  intellectual  amusement  as  large  as  it 
does  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  artistic  taste. 

We  welcome  you  here  to  Washington,  because  we  hope  that 
you  will  find  time  to  make  our  acquaintance — not  merely  to 
meet  our  political  and  executive  superiors,  heads  of  our  depart- 
ments, but  the  specialists  from  whom  you  can  get  a  closer  idea 
of  the  work  which  is  being  done  and  the  workers  who  are  doing 
it. 

I  have  always  found  a  peculiar  inspiration  in  talking  with  a 
man  or  woman  who  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  new  discovery, 
and  I  believe  you  will  all,  if  you  get  in  touch  with  them,  find  the 
same  inspiration.  Congressman  Mann  of  Illinois,  who  is  himself 
an  ardent  plant  lover,  once  explained  to  me  how,  if  you  dug  deep 
enough  in  any  of  the  Departments,  you  would  find  somewhere  a 
man  who  could  tell  you  how  the  thing  you  want  to  do  can  be  done. 
'  The  more  detached  a  thing  is  and  the  oftener  one  hears  about 
it,  the  more  important  it  seems  to  become,  and,  whereas  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  are  names  known  to  everybody,  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  which  has  to  do  solely  with  the  plant  industries  of 
America,  (perhaps  because  it  is  merged  with  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  in  the 
public  mind  the  importance  of  these  specially  named  institutions. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know,  for  example,  that  there  are 
over  900  research  and  technical  workers  in  this  one  great  Bureau 
alone  and  2,100  employes  altogether ;  that  over  three  and  a  half 
millions  ($3,671,910)  a  year  are  spent  in  original  investigations 
and  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding  them,  and 
that  last  year  this  greatest  of  all  plant  research  institutions 
distributed  over  472,000  bulletins,  not  including  many  thousands 
of  Farmers'  Bulletins.    And  this  great  Bureau  does  not  handle 
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any  of  the  matters  relating  to  the  insect  diseases  of  plants,  to 
forests  or  parks  or  soil  or  to  the  chemistry  of  plants.  These  are 
entirely  separate  Bureaus  with  their  own  appropriations. 

Our  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  spending  half  as  much  as 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  Smithson- 
ian and  over  sixty  times  as  much  as  Kew  Gardens. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  special  branches  in  which 
the  men  and  women  of  this  great  Bureau  are  spending  their 
lives  and  finding  a  quiet  romance  in  doing  it.  I  know  a  man  and 
a  woman  who  have  spent  twenty  years  or  more  on  the  naming 
and  classification  of  grasses  alone.  I  know  a  man  who  has  for  as 
long  a  time  been  investigating  the  eel  worms  of  the  soil,  and  a 
woman  who  has  for  years,  been  studying  the  bacterial  and  fungal 
diseases  of  cucumbers  and  their  relatives ;  another  who  classifies 
and  has  built  up  a  collection  of  the  leaf  diseases  of  plants,  and 
one  who  is  working  out  the  life  history  of  diseases  of  root  crops. 

These  botanists  are  working  to  accumulate  knowledge  use- 
ful to  you  all  in  the  building  up  of  your  gardens  all  over  the 
country.  They  have  many  of  them  been  here  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  are  working  in  rented  buildings  all  over  the  city. 
They  have  little  or  no  political  power.  They  have  little  money. 
Most  of  them  get  from  $1800  to  $3000  a  year.  The  highest  salary 
is  $6500  for  the  administration  of  this  work  which  spends  three 
and  a  half  millions  and  has  2100  employes. 

There  is  another  organization  on  whose  behalf  I  would 
welcome  you,  the  Washington  Botanical  Society,  with  a  member- 
ship of  168,  of  whom  at  least  90  per  cent  are  professionally 
engaged  in  the  study  of  plants.  They  constitute  the  largest  body 
of  professional  botanists  gathered  in  any  one  city  in  the  world, 
and  that  city  is  the  capital  of  the  wealthiest  country  on  earth. 
For  years  they  have  been  promised  a  botanical  garden,  they 
have  hoped  to  see  one  established,  but  none  has  been  provided. 

You  have  done  Washington  a  great  honor  by  coming  here  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  our  parks, 
the  comfortable  appearance  of  our  modest  homes,  the  at- 
titude of  service  of  your  public  servants  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  discovery  in  the  fields  of  plants  which  is  going  on. 

I  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  building  up  in  this 
great  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  which  my  friend,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Taylor  is  the  distinguished  chief,  the  work  of  searching  the 
world  for  new  plants  for  American  farms  and  gardens,  and  I 
feel  a  particular  interest  in  seeing  that  into  every  one  of  your 
beautiful  gardens  there  come  as  many  as  possible  of  the  plants 
from  foreign  lands  as  you  can  grow  and  learn  to  love.  This 
work  has  been  signally  profitable  to  American  agriculturists; 
conservatively  estimated  it  has  resulted  in  new  crops  which 
annually  bring  over  $100,000,000  into  the  farmers'  pockets.  Not 
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only  this,  but  it  has  brought  into  our  gardens  many  new 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of  great  beauty  and  utility. 

To  every  bona  fide  plant  lover  in  America  who  has  a  r<*al 
home  for  one  of  these  neAv  plants  and  can  really  experiment 
with  them,  belongs  the  right  to  a  share  of  these  rare  and  untried 
plants  which  our  explorers  and  correspondents  abroad  send  in. 
And,  while  of  necessity  the  great  majority  of  these  plants  which 
we  bring  in  are  for  orchards  and  fields  and  pastures,  there  are 
many  rare  and  valuable  forms  that  are  finding  their  way  into 
the  flower  gardens,  too.  I  might  remind  you  of  a  few — the  hardy 
Chinese  roses  Rosa  hugonis  and  Rosa  xanthina,  the  Chinese 
Hollies  and  Bamboos,  the  Japanese  flowering  Cherries  and 
Apricots,  the  Chinese  Elm  and  the  white-barked  Pine,  a  new 
Iris,  a  new  scarlet  Lily,  a  new  Lilac,  and  Honeysuckle,  a  new 
Hawthorn,  Juniper,  Mallow  and  Actiniclia,  and  the  Chinese 
Chestnut. 

I  have  left  in  the  back  of  the  room  to  be  distributed,  our  fall 
catalogue  of  new  plants.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  us 
your  request  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  we  will  fill  them.  As  a 
government  agency  we  do  not  pretend  to  cover  the  field  of 
ornamental  plants,  for  it  is  too  vast ;  but  in  so  far  as  we  can  we 
shall  endeavor  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  all  of  the  truly 
beautiful  and  valuable  plants  which  there  are  in  the  world 
worthy  of  forming  a  part  of  our  garden  equipment,  and  in  their 
preliminary  try-out,  such  gardens  as  yours  are  peculiarly  fit 
places  for  them. 

I  would  recommend  every  one  of  you  who  is  interested  in  new 
plants  to  visit  any  one  of  our  six  Plant  Introduction  Gardens, 
two  of  which  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  two  of  which  are  on  the 
South  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and  one  of  which  is  half  way  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

I  am  sure  the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  a  great  future 
before  it  and  a  great  mission.  That  mission  is  far  more  than 
the  building  of  your  own  lovely  gardens,  for  it  includes  the 
encouragement  of  the  creation  of  the  new  and  more  beautiful 
and  more  useful  plant  forms  which  mankind  is  to  enjoy  and  use 
in  the  future. 

Times  have  altered  the  conditions  for  private  plant  breeders ; 
there  are  fewer  men  producing  new  varieties  of  plants  than  there 
were  twenty  years  ago,  and  something  really  American  in  its 
plan  and  scope  will  have  to  be  done  to  encourage  those  equipped 
to  do  this  vastly  important  work.  You  can  encourage  this 
tremendously.  If  you  knew,  as  I  do,  how  the  plant  breeders 
scattered  through  the  country  are  looking  to  you  for  that  en- 
couragement, and  if  you  realized  how  hopeless  is  the  future 
before  them  financially,  you  would  be  stirred  to  take  up  their 
cause. 

I  welcome  you  to  your  own  capital,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
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never  for  a  moment  forget  that  we  are  the  public's  servants, 
that  you  need  never  hesitate  to  come  to  us  or  telephone  to  us. 
May  you  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting    here  in 
Washington. 

Gunston    Hall 

A  Sketch  Prepared  for  the  Visit  of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  America, 
October  24,  1922,  by  Charles  Moore. 

Gunston  Hall  on  the  Potomac  was  built  by  George  Mason 
between  the  years  1755  and  1758.  About  the  same  time  George 
Washington  was  putting  Mount  Vernon  in  order  to  receive  his 
bride,  Martha  Dandridge  Custis.  The  two  families  were  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  their  estates  being  separated  by  Belvoir,  the 
seat  of  the  Fairfax  family,  common  friends  of  the  Washingtons 
and  Masons. 

George  Mason  (1725-1792)  was  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  ' '  The  former, 
the  most  remarkable  paper  of  its  epoch,  was  the  foundation  of 
the  great  American  assertion  of  right.  Jefferson  went  to  it  for 
the  phrases  and  expressions  of  the  Declaration,  and  it  remains 
the  original  chart  by  which  free  governments  must  steer  their 

course The  equality  of  men  politically;  the  enjoyment  of 

life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  the  responsibility  of 
magistrates;  the  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  oppressive  govern- 
ment; suffrage  to  all  men  having  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
community;  the  freedom  of  the  press;  the  subjection  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  government ;  the  free  exercise  of  religion ; 
and  an  adherence  to  justice,  moderation  and  virtue:  these  were 
to  be  the  burning  and  shining  lights  to  guide  the  new  generation 
in  their  march  to  the  Canaan  of  the  future." — (Virginia;  by 
John  Esten  Cooke,  p.  411). 

The  road  from  "Washington  to  Gunston  Hall  leads  through 
the  old  town  of  Alexandria,  rich  in  memorials  of  Colonial  times. 
Driving  along  the  Richmond  Pike  one  passes  the  road  leading 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  into  Mount  Vernon;  then  comes 
"Woodlawn,  built  on  that  half  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  which 
Washington  gave  to  his  favorite  nephew,  Fielding  Lewis,  who 
married  Mrs.  Washington's  granddaughter,  Nellie  Custis.  Next 
comes  the  entrance  to  the  station  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers,  (now  known  as  Camp  Humphreys),  which  occupies 
the  old  Fairfax  estate  of  Belvoir.  Ten  miles  from  Alexandria, 
close  to  the  pike,  stands  Pohick  Church,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing eighteenth  century  churches  in  the  South.  Tradition  says 
that  "Washington  designed  the  structure ;  it  is  certain  that  Wash- 
ington located  it,  that  George  Mason  assumed  responsibility  for 
completing  it  when  the  undertaker  (contractor)  failed;  that 
"Washington  and  Mason  served  on  its  vestry  for  twenty  years; 
and  that  it  was  their  usual  place  of  worship.    Bearing  the  lines 
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of  age  and  the  scars  of  Civil  War,  the  restored  Pohick  is  still 
the  religious  center  of  the  community. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  east  at  Pohick  Church,  a  drive  of  six 
miles  brings  one  to  the  entrance  to  Gunston  Hall.  The  driveway 
curves  through  a  native  forest,  then  passes  between  open  fields 
and  along  the  poplar-lined  avenue  to  the  circular  driveway  lead- 
ing to  the  Hall. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  George  Mason's  estate,  consisting 
of  five  or  six  thousand  acres,  formed  a  community  of  some  five 
hundred  people,  including  not  only  farm  laborers  but  also 
artisans  of  all  kinds,  who  raised  or  manufactured  nearly  every 
necessity  of  life.  The  house  itself  is  of  brick,  made  on  the 
premises,  laid  in  Flemish  bond,  with  quoins  of  stone.  From  a 
porch  which  preserves  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Georgian  archi- 
tecture, one  enters  a  wide  hall  extending  through  the  house,  as 
was  usual  in  Virginia  houses  of  its  class.  The  first  room  on  the 
right,  spacious  in  extent,  is  finished  with  white  woodwork 
delicately  carved  in  Chinese-Chippendale  fashion.  The  second 
and  communicating  room  has  still  more  elaborately  carved  wood- 
work, worked  out  with  pilasters,  and  with  broken  pediments 
above  the  doors,  the  mantel  and  the  closet-alcoves.  Here  the 
mellow  color  of  the  pine  walls,  once  covered  with  silken  hang- 
ings, gives  unusual  beauty  and  dignity  to  the  apartment. 

The  first  room  to  the  left  of  the  central  hall  was  George 
Mason's  study,  where,  often  confined  by  his  inveterate  enemy, 
gout,  he  thought  out  and  wrote  out  those  documents  which  rank 
him  among  the  founders  of  governments.  A  large  photographic 
copy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  forms  the  over-mantel,  thus  linking  up 
the  place  and  the  man.  The  fourth  room,  now  used  as  the  dining- 
room,  looks  out  upon  the  gardens,  the  river  and  the  distant  Mary- 
land hills.  A  stairway  protected  by  a  mahogany  trimmed 
baluster  delightful  in  design  and  delicately  carved,  leads  to  the 
chambers.  The  characteristic  ornament  of  Gunston  Hall,  found 
on  gateways,  without,  over  the  stairway  and  on  pediments  with- 
in, is  the  pomegranate,  symbol  of  hospitality,  a  quality  now  as 
ever  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  place. 

Passing  out  to  a  second  portico  akin  to  the  front  one  in  its 
satisfactory  lines,  one  looks  between  two  solid  rows  of  Box,  twice 
the  height  of  a  tall  man,  to  see  at  the  vista's  end  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Potomac.  Flanking  the  centuries-old  Box  hedges  are 
gardens  lined  with  pleached  avenues  of  fruit  trees  reaching  to 
the  crest  of  a  high  hill  terraced  with  formal  gardens.  The  view 
over  these  gardens  commands  stretches  of  meadows  so  delight- 
fully interspersed  and  bordered  with  forest  trees  that  nature 
seems  to  vie  with  art !  The  Potomac,  with  its  steam  and  sail 
traffic,  becomes  the  broad  highway  leading  out  into  the  world, 
as  indeed  it  was  to  the  Virginia  planters.  Indeed,  one  has  small 
difficulty  in  conjuring  up  in  imagination  "Washington's  eight- 
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oared  barge  sweeping  up  the  canal  to  land  this  neighbor  coming 
in  favorite  fashion  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mentor. 

If  Gunston  walls  had  tongues  as  well  as  ears,  what  conversa- 
tions around  open  fires  they  might  report:  Washington  and 
Mason  discussing  the  Fairfax  Resolves,  that  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  of  independence;  Patrick  Henry  getting  from  the  cool 
and  philosophical  Mason  the  fuel  for  the  fires  of  his  eloquence ; 
Richard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee  talking  of  the  French  Alliance ; 
Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  journeying  north  after  the  victory 
at  Yorktown ;  Jefferson  and  Madison,  coming  straight  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  get  Mason's  views  as  to  the  location  of  the 
nation's  Capital.  These  early  exchanges  of  opinion  have  been 
paralleled  during  the  World  War  by  the  long  discussions 
between  Arthur  J.  Balfour  and  Secretary  Lansing,  which  took 
place  under  Gunston  trees. 

From  George  Mason  the  Gunston  estate  passed  to  his  eldest 
son,  George  Mason  of  Lexington;  thence  to  the  third  George 
Mason,  all  three  of  whom  with  their  families,  are  buried  in  the 
quiet,  tree-shaded  graveyard  pertaining  to  the  place.  After  the 
death  of  the  widow  of  the  third  George,  in  1867,  the  estate  passed 
out  of  the  ownership  of  the  Mason  family.  In  1912  Gunston 
Hall  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Louis  Hertle,  then  of  Chicago.  The 
house  had  been  seriously  impaired  not  only  by  neglect,  but  also 
by  various  erections  that  changed  its  character  and  appearance. 
The  once  well-tended  gardens  had  almost  disappeared,  only  their 
outlines  remaining.  Mr.  Hertle,  with  the  competent  advice  of 
Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  architect,  set  about  a  thorough  restoration  of 
house  and  grounds,  a  task  which  he  and  Mr.  Hertle  have  carried 
on  consistently  to  this  day.  Among  the  many  historic  estates  in 
Virginia,  Gunston  Hall  stands  today  preeminent  as  a  model  of 
what  was  finest  and  most  gracious  in  the  life  of  the  Colonists. 

Letter         The  members  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  who  were 

prom  fortunate  in  being  present  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington 

Mrs.  Pratt  from  October  the  23rd  to  October  the  26th  are  enthusiastically 

grateful  for  the  opportunities  of  this  visit.     They  were  given  a 

bird's-eye  view  of  Washington  from  its  very  inception. 

Instead  of  writing  to  a  club  in  the  name  of  its  President  the 
appreciation  of  our  members,  the  Secretary,  after  this  meeting, 
sends  the  thanks  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America  to  one  woman, 
Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  who  single-handed,  created  the  organiza- 
tion which  outlined  and  successfully  carried  out  the  plans  of 
our  happy  three  days. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary,  after  the  meeting  in 
Washington,  to  spend  a  day  in  Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Counties, 
the  home  of  the  Club  of  which  Mrs.  Harrison  is  President.  The 
leadership  and  affection  which  follow  her  in  her  own  Club  have 
made  friends  in  Washington  for  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
which  mark  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of  this  organization.    We 
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congratulate  you,  and  we  thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  the 
great  privilege  of  this  visit.  Harriet  Pratt. 

Secretary  of  The  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Since  the  Washington  meeting  was  voted  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, I  would  like  to  make  some  acknowledgment  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  generous  efforts  that  contributed  to  it,  for  there  would 
have  been  no  Washington  meeting,  but  for  the  vision  of  Mrs. 
Sloan  in  bringing  us  here — the  inspiring  plans  of  Mrs.  Bouton, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Mr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Bartsch,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  two  evening  programs,  and  the  efforts  of  Mrs!  Louis 
Hertle,  resulting  in  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  William  A.  Tayler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Place  and  Industry. 

In  the  absence  of  a  local  Garden  Club,  without  the  support 
of  the  Washington  committee,  our  well  laid  plans  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  and  we  are  equally  grateful  for  their 
appreciation  of  the  purpose  and  distinction  of  our  membership 
and  for  their  generous  preparations  for  our  pleasure.  It  was 
wonderful  team  work — we  thank  them  one  and  all  and  hope  we 
can  promptly  return  it  with  interest.  Garden  interest ! 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
,  Hetty  Harrison,  Chairman. 

For  Autumn  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 

Program  for  the  Day  in  Baltimore. 
Leave  Hotel  Powhatan  by  motor  or 

Leave  Union  Station  by  Baltimore  &  Ohio  E.  E.  for  Camden 
Station,  Baltimore,  where  automobiles  will  meet  the  train. 
Arrive  Mt.  Clare,  Washington  Boulevard  and  Carroll  Park. 
Tour  of  gardens  to  be  visited. 

Luncheon  at  ' '  Homewood, ' '  John  Hopkins  University. 
Motor  to  ' '  Hampton. ' ' 

I  wonder  how  many  Bulletin  readers  realize  that  the  report- 
ing for  these  big  meetings  is  done  by  the  editors  in  the  general 
excitement  of  meeting  old  friends,  answering  questions  and 
making  notes.  The  account  of  the  Baltimore  part  of  this  meet- 
ing is  brief,  and  it  is  because  our  adjectives  are  exhausted — (this 
happened  at  the  Annual  Meeting  last  summer  for  by  the  time 
the  amateur  reporters  reached  Pittsburgh  they  were  exhausted, 
used-up,  fed-up  and  tired  of  being  reporters  anyway!)  But  we 
none  the  less  appreciated  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  six  Mary- 
land Clubs,  and  the  little  verse,  adapted  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Brent,  expresses  the  welcome  which  awaited  us  at  the  Camden 
Station. 

"We  just  shake  hands  at  meeting 

With  many  that  come  nigh, 

Or  nod  the  head  in  greeting 

To  many  that  pass  by, 

But  we  welcome  through  the   gate-way 

Garden  cronies,  old  and  new, 

Then  hearts  leap  up  and  straightway 

It's  open  house  to,  my  friends 

It 's  open  house  to  you. ' ' 
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M. 

11:30  A. 

M. 

2:00  P. 

M. 

3:00  P. 

M. 

Letter  from 
Mrs.  Fairfax 
Harrison 


First  to  Mt.  Clare,  one  of  the  old  Carroll  places,  where  we 
found  many  interesting  relics,  much  old  furniture  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  garden,  and  then  through  the  beautiful  Green 
Spring  Valley,  so  charming  in  its  autumn  dress,  to  the  selected 
gardens  on  our  list,  Mrs.  Cotton's,  Mrs.  Hillen's,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jenkins'  and  Mrs.  Bouton's.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  city  has 
been  created  a  garden  of  entrancing  beauty,  of  exquisite  pro- 
portion, of  mystery  and  surprise,  so  that  if  a  faun  with  hoofs  and 
slanty  eyes  had  come  suddenly  from  a  thicket,  one  would  not 
have  wondered — or  it  might  have  been  a  Puck  or  a  Lob — or  even 
a  common  fairy!  This  is  largely  a  wild  or  naturalistic  garden, 
and  lovely  as  it  was,  it  must  be  lovelier  still  in  spring  when  the 
Dogwoods  and  Crabs  are  in  bloom.  Much  of  it  is  made  around 
and  in,  a  quarry  of  warm-tinted  stone, — as  Mrs.  Crowninshield 
said  "this  stone  is  so  much  softer  than  mine," — and  we  knew 
just  what  she  meant.  In  this  garden  the  same  Wild  Flower 
Fantasy  we  had  seen  the  night  before  had  been  given  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Mrs.  Bouton  is  greatly  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  native  plants. 

"Hampton"  has  been  so  often  described  in  architectural  mag- 
azines because  of  its  beauty  and  perfection  of  architectural 
design,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  write  of  it  in  detail.  Both 
mansion  and  garden  were  planned  by  L  'Enfant  and  the  property 
— a  grant  from  King  James. — has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  estates  in  America  to  hold  the  entail.  Several  members 
of  the  Bidgely  family  were  there  to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  the 
freedom  of  the  place  so  that  we  might  wander  undisturbed 
through  house  and  grounds. 

In  closing  this  report  of  the  Autumn  Meeting  with  its 
auxiliary  day,  I  quote  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Independent, 
a  verse  (slightly  changed)  from  Songs  and  Sonnets  by  L.  P. 
Smith,  which  says 

"By    some    large    and   holy    charm 

In  my  inkpot,  safe  from  harm 

Lie  compressed  in  magic  space 

Ocean  floods  of  Commonplace. 

Ah,  preserve  the  holy  spell, 

Keep  that  inkpot  covered  -well !  ' ' 

The  description  of  these  three  delightful  days  is  quite 
inadequate,  but  what  might  have  been  your  fate  had  the  "ink- 
pot" been  further  uncovered! 

Editors. 

The  Nothing  humanizes  or  adorns  the  female  mind  more  surely 

Victorian     than  a  taste  for  Ornamental  Gardening.    It  compels  the  reason  to 
Flower     act,  the  judgment  to  observe.     It  is  favorable  to  meditations  of 
Garden      the  most  serious  kind  and  exercises  the  fancy  in  harmless  and 
elegant  occupation  and  braces  the  system  with  its  healthful  ten- 
dency. 

Louisa  Johnson,  New  York,  1857. 
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Two  English  Gardens 

There  are  two  English  gardens  you  must  see  before  you  die  in 
ease  they  should  not  be  reproduced  in  Heaven, — Hever  Castle 
and  Iford  Manor.  They  are  completely  charming  each  in  its  own 
way  and  beautiful  beyond  any  other  gardens  I  have  ever  seen. 
Hever  is  the  creation, — or  rather  re-creation — of  a  very  rich  man 
with  money,  time  and  enthusiasm  to  spend  upon  it.  Iford  is 
more  modest  and  personal  but  no  less  beautiful. 

We  have  a  way  in  America  of  turning  up  our  noses  at  ex- 
patriots,  and  the  late  Lord  Astor  did  not  escape  our  notice,  but  to 
do  what  he  has  done  at  Hever,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  infinite 
patience,  unerring  taste  and  great  knowledge.  In  this  castle  Anne 
Boleyn  spent  her  girlhood,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  courted  her 
there ;  a  true-lover 's  knot  of  Yew  entwining  their  initials  is  spread 
at  your  feet  as  you  enter.  The  building  is  a  moated  Manor  House 
of  the  fifteenth  century  with  draw-bridge,  portcullis  and  paved 
courtyard  intact.  It  is  one  of  the  few  left  in  all  England  that 
stands  just  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  its  youth ;  it  was  a  shell  when 
Lord  Astor  took  it  and  spent  five  years  in  restoring  all  its  ancient 
glory  -with  the  added  glories  of  magnificent  portraits  of  the  period, 
possessions  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  family,  and  superb  panelling, 
some  of  it  old  and  some  excellently  reproduced.  The  most 
ingenious  aspect  of  the  building  is  the  way  it  has  been  enlarged. 
You  look  out  upon  a  clustering  red-roofed  village  lying  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle, — really  it  is  the  Guest  Houses  and 
service  quarters  each  with  its  long  straight  corridor,  the  rooms 
leading  off  in  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes  so  that  the  exterior 
resembles  little  cottages, — detached  and  charming. 

Xot  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  gardens  were  planted  and 
now  the  Yew  is  dense  and  high  as  that  in  any  ancient  garden. 
And  such  Yew !  A  maze  that  is  a  wonder  of  solid  green  walls,  a 
set  of  extraordinary  chessmen  sitting  solemnly  in  their  big  red 
and  white  squares,  birds  and  beasts  and  spirals  and  oddments,  a 
triumph  of  determination  over  nature,  and  impatience  over  time, 
all  resulting  in  a  perfect  Tudor  garden  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
might  have  planted  if  he  had  had  the  education. 

But  that  isn't  all.  You  follow  an  allee  with  wide  grassy 
steps  to  an  Italian  garden,  the  most  lordly,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  sweetest  you  have  ever  seen.  On  each  side  of  great  stretches 
of  lawn  are  columns  or  walls  or  broken  bits  of  masonry  or 
pergolas  or  balustrades,  some  sunken,  some  led  to  by  flights  of 
moss-grown  stairs,  all  overhung  by  creepers  and  sturdy,  sweet- 
smelling  plants.  In  the  center  is  a  Roman  Bath  enclosed  with  the 
best  Yew  hedges  of  all,  with  Yew-walled  dressing  rooms.  At 
the  end  is  an  artificial  lake  with  a  stated  water-front.  It  sounds 
exaggerated,  and  it  is — but  only  too  beautifully. 
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There  is  a  blue  Rock-Garden,  a  Wild  Garden,  stretches  of 
lawn  and  woodland.  It  is  like  a  great  stage  set  for  a  great  event 
— and  the  great  event  to  you  is  your  visit. 

The  present  owner  is  Major,  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Astor  and 
he  is  generous  about  allowing  visitors.  If  you  will  write  to  him 
his  secretary  will  send  you  a  permit  to  visit  Hever  Castle  on 
given  days  at  given  seasons.  The  steward  and  gardeners  will 
treat  you  as  old  friends. 

Hever  is  about  twenty-live  miles  from  London  in  Sussex  n,ear 
the  Kent  border.  The  motor  ride  is  a  pleasant  one  or  there  are 
trains.  There  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  Inn  where  we  did 
not  lunch,  but  probably  the  boiled  potatoes  are  no  worse  than 
they  are  at  any  other  English  Inn,  and  the  mutton  equally 
sustaining. 

The  reviving  popularity  of  Bath  makes  Iford  Manor  not  too 
difficult  to  reach.  The  nearest  town  is  Freshford,  about  eight 
miles  from  Bath,  and  there  you  must  ask  directions.  You  will 
begin  to  follow  them  and  decide  that  you  are  irrevocably  lost 
because  you  are  reaching  a  point  in  the  grass-lane  where  the 
motor  can  neither  go  forwards  nor  backwards  nor  turn — so 
your  trip  is  utterly  ruined.  Then  suddenly,  you  come  to  a  hump- 
backed stone  bridge  with  an  ancient  gray  statue  on  it  looking 
off  across  the  meadows.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the 
Manor  gateway  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
door,  pay  your  shilling  and  make  yourself  at  home.  Mr.  Peto, 
the  proprietor,  opens  it  for  the  benefit  of  Freshford  Hospital. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  but  doubted  that  it  means  as  much  to  the 
patients  as  it  does  to  the  garden's  visitors. 

It  is  the  loveliest  garden  imaginable,  set  up  on  a  steep  hill- 
side on  comfortable  gracious  terraces.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
gardens  that  I  saw  this  summer  in  England  where  the  plant 
material  was  worth  while.  At  Iford  it  is  not  only  interest- 
ing but  beautiful  and  charmingly  planted  and  arranged. 
I  am  sure  it  is  an  owner's  garden  and  that  the  owner  has  lived 
a  long  time  in  Italy.  There  are  fantastic  bits  of  old  sculpture 
and  iron  work,  tiny  unexpected  enclosures,  seats  and  urns  and 
pools  placed  with  inspired  precision  and  instinctive  art.  Ap- 
parently everything  will  grow  on  that  mild  sun-warmed  hillside 
but  each  thing  that  does  grow  has  been  given  its  rightful  place. 

It  is  an  indescribable  garden,  so  delicate  and  fine  and  beauti- 
ful that  you  are  glad  it  is  off  the  main-trodden  road  and  that 
only  people  who  really  love  gardens  will  bother  to  go  to  see  it.  It 
is  one  of  those  achievements  that  the  most  ignorant  will  admire 
— but  only  the  knowing  will  adore.  It  is  a  gem  in  a  beautiful 
setting,  a  sleeping  beauty  of  a  garden,  a  delight  and  an  example. 
Go  and  see ;  then  you  will  forgive  this  lyric  outburst. 

K.  L.  B. 

London, 

October,  1922. 
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A  Defense  of  the  Canna 

Having  been  one  of  those  who  at  the  President's  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  last  autumn  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
C annas,  I  wish  to  make  a  public  confession  of  my  conversion. 

After  seeing  on  every  terrace,  piazza  and  entrance  the  ever- 
present  Hydrangea  and  wondering  for  the  hundredth  time  why 
Americans  were  reputed  so  original,  I  came  upon  a  terrace  whose 
tubs  contained  the  most  wonderful  plants,  three  to  four  feet 
high,  masses  of  leaves  of  a  clear,  bright  green,  and  stalks  of 
flowers  resembling  Orchids,  only  instead  of  mauves  there 
were  pinks,  whites  and  pale  yellows.  Could  this  be  the  despised 
Canna  of  railroad  stations  and  poorly  planted  park  fame?  It 
was,  and  none  other ! 

This  metamorphosis  was  produced  by  Mr.  Antoine  Wintzer, 
of  the  firm  of  Conard  &  Jones,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  has  spent 
his  life  changing  one  of  our  public  scourges  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  flowers. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Bulletin  readers  in  motoring  from 
AVashington  to  Philadelphia  have  suddenly  come  upon  the 
dazzling  fields  of  this  nursery,  filled  with  row  upon  row  of  the 
new  large-flowered,  low-growing  sorts,  giving  a  stretch  of  color 
only  equalled  by  the  Tulips  of  Holland;  perhaps  some  of  you 
have  stopped  long  enough  at  the  office  to  chat  with  Mr.  Wintzer, 
that  veteran  hybridizer,  never  too  busy  to  talk  with  the 
interested  visitor  about  these  lovely  blooms,  the  result  of  his  life- 
long labor  of  scientific  crossing  and  ruthless  discarding  of  .any 
but  the  best  seedlings. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  him  tell  of  the  constant  effort  for  new 
and  clearer  colors,  larger  and  more  symmetrical  blooms,  petals 
of  firmer  substance,  etc.,  and  then  to  stroll  with  him  along  those 
exciting  rows  of  '  ■  this  year 's  seedlings ' '  seeing  his  eager  interest 
to  learn  which  of  his  children — all  of  whom  he  loves — the  public 
will  like  best. 

The  new  Cannas  have  flowers  from  five  to  ten  inches  across, 
of  firm  texture  and  beautiful  coloring.  American  Beauty,  Mrs. 
Pierre  du  Pont  and  Cupid  are  among  the  best  of  the  pinks,  and 
Edward  W.  Boh,  Palm  Beach,  No.  6372  and  Apricot  are  lovely 
shades  of  peach;  No.  20,  No.  39  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Wintzer  are 
the  best  of  the  yellows,  while  Snow  Queen  and  No.  6345  are  an 
exquisite  cream  and  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  red,  President  is  very 
fine. 

The  charm  of  the  tantalizing  art  of  gardening  lies  in  trying  to 
place  each  flower  as  perfectly  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  make  a 
growing  picture.  One  learns  to  despise  no  flower  while  striving 
to  fill  space  with  color  and  green  for  three  of  our  varying  seasons. 

The  Canna  has  been  the  long-suffering  victim  of  the  crime  of 
thoughtless  planting.     Consider  how  valuable  the  unusual  form 
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of  its  always  luxuriant  foliage  of  varying  heights  would  be  if 
sparingly  and  properly  used  in  the  wide  flower  border,  particu- 
larly as  it  can  be  moved  in  raid-summer  to  fill  bare  spaces.  The 
easy  culture,  lack  of  diseases  and  insect  enemies  and  perpetual 
bloom  of  the  improved  varieties  would  be  of  great  value  in  our 
gardens  since  these  very  qualities  have  led  to  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  the  poorer  sorts  in  the  hideous  round  beds  at  rail- 
road stations,  cemeteries  and  public  parks. 

The  new  giant-ilowered  pale  yellow  shades  are  a  delight  in 
the  heat  of  mid-summer — -used  with  blues  and  purples,  think  of 
being  able  to  count  on  lovely  clusters  of  color  from  the  first  of 
June  until  frost ! 

I  have  seen  C annas  very  happily  planted  also  on  the  borders 
of  pools;  they,  like  Callas,  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  a  water 
picture.  But  whether  or  no  one  could  find  a  place  for  this 
magnificent  plant  in  the  garden  proper,  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  know  it  as  a  tub  plant  on  the  terrace  or  in  an  enclosed  porch 
where  the  slight  protection  from  wind  and  rain  gives  it  a  chance 
for  the  most  perfect  development  and  where  it'  blooms  till 
Christmas — in  a  conservatory  proper,  the  entire  winter — and 
such  a  result  for  so  little  trouble ! 

Louise  Crowninshield. 

North  Shore  Garden  Club. 

(Carmas  will  thrive  and  bloom  in  any  garden  soil.  Enrich  the  ground 
before  planting,  with  plenty  of  well  rotted  stable  manure.  After  they 
begin  growing,  top-dress  frequently;  they  will  respond  very  quickly  to 
fertilization,  provided  it  is  accompanied  with  plenty  of  water.  Poultry 
manure — one  part  to  4  parts  soil,  Avell  mixed — is  a  favorite  with  Canna 
growers.) 

On  the  Dahlia 

Suggestions  for  the   Amateur 

The  Dahlia  is  a  fascinating  flower.  If  you  want  to  know  and 
enjoy  at  once  its  fascination  just  try  raising  some  from  seed  this 
coming  season.  Sow  a  package  or  two  of  mixed  Dahlia  seed  and 
you'll  have  such  a  variety  of  colors  and  types  that  it  Avill  amaze 
you,  and  if  that  corner  of  your  garden  does  not  act  as  a  magnet 
to  you  during  the  flowering  season,  then  you  would  better  give 
up  your  garden  and  move  into  the  city. 
Growing  First  obtain  your  seed  from  a  reliable  grower,  and  if  you 
from  seed  have  no  better  facilities  such  as  a  greenhouse  for  earlier  sowing 
and  handling  the  seedlings,  sow  the  seed  in  light  soil  in  shallow 
pans  or  boxes  early  in  April,  press  the  seed  on  the  soil  and  then 
cover  lightly ;  keep  the  soil  only  moist — not  wet — and  place  in 
a  sunny  window,  though  shade  should  be  provided  to  keep  the 
sun  from  drying  the  soil  too  quickly.  When  the  seed  germinates 
and  shows  the  second  leaf,  transplant  into  other  boxes  about 
2  in.  apart,  lifting  them  gently  with  a  pointed  label.     Later 
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on  when  they  begin,  to  look  crowded,  put  into  3-in.  pots  and 
place  in  a  cold-frame  where  they  may  develop  slowly  but  are 
safe  from  the  danger  of  frost.  Plant  in  the  garden  toward  the 
end  of  May  if  weather  is  favorable,  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
attend  to  watering  and  cultivating.  Those  plants  you  may 
select  when  the  flowering  season  comes  along  as  being  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  collection,  will  have  made  good  roots  to  lift  and 
store  in  the  fall.  Divide  them  next  spring  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  you  have  thereafter  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  helped  to  produce  and  own  a  new  Dahlia — yours  to  name. 

To  the  amateur  it  may  be  confusing  when  looking  over  the 
various  catalogs  to  read  about  the  different  types  and  varieties, 
so.  I  will  enumerate  at  the  end  of  these  notes  just  a  few  of  the 
popular  garden  and  exhibition  varieties  in  favor  today. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  types  and  varieties  of  Dahlias 
compared  to  the  multitudes  of  today,  were  very  few  indeed. 
From  the  Singles  and  Show — or  Double — types  of  those  days 
and  from  the  original  Cactus  type,  "Dahlia  Juarezi,"  have  been 
developed  an  almost  endless  number  of  varieties  and  types. 
One  of  the  Dahlias  of  over  25  j'ears  ago,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
is  still  with  us  today,  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the  early 
English  Cactus  varieties.  During  this  long  period  it  has  held 
its  place  against  thousands  of  later  introductions;  it  should  be 
in  every  garden  collection,  not  because  of  sentiment  but  because 
it  is  the  ideal  type  of  garden  Dahlia,  sturdy  in  growth,  free 
flowering  and  disease-resisting. 

The  standard  types  of  today  are  Decoratives,  Hybrid  Dec-  Types  of 
oratives,  Peony,  Cactus,  Hybrid  Cactus,  Duplex,  Collarettes,  Dahlias 
Singles,  Pompons,  and  the  Show  or  Fancy  type — which  latter 
being  considered  too  stiff  and  formal  is  not  in  favor.  The 
variety  Pierrot  is  a  good  example  of  the  Cactus  (English)  type, 
these  having  narrow  straight  or  in-curved  petals.  The  variety 
Attraction  would  illustrate  the  Hybrid  (American)  Cactus, 
having  petals  much  broader  and  generally  a  stronger  and  bolder 
flower.  In  the  Decorative  type  one  may  take  the  old  variety 
Souvenir  de  Gustav  Doazon  as  a  good  example,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Insulinde  a  good  type  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Decoratives. 
The  Decorative  type  being  descended  from  the  old  Variabilis, 
will  often  vary  in  the  type,  sometimes  throwing  blooms  of  a 
perfect  Peony  type.  This  sporting  is  principally  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  exceedingly  hot  weather  having  a  tendency 
to  make  them  develop  too  fast  and  flower  with  open  centers. 
Again  a  Dahlia  may  be  introduced  in  California  as  a  Decorative, 
and  when  grown  in  the  Eastern  states,  gives  mostly  Peony 
blooms,  or  vice-versa.  The  Singles  and  Pompons  are  very 
popular  and  useful  for  cut  flowers  and  should  be  in  every  home 
garden. 

In  ordering  your  Dahlia  tubers  for  next  season  be  sure  you 
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are  dealing  with  a  reliable  firm.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  order 
and  pay  the  price  for  some  particular  variety  you  want,  then 
to  find  when  it  flowers  it  is  not  what  you  ordered.  Do  not  allow 
dealers  to  substitute — the  privilege  of  selection  belongs  to  you, 
and  if  you  place  your  order  early,  naming  a  date  for  delivery, 
you  should  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  the  varieties  you  need. 
Amateurs  who  do  not  intend  to  propagate  green  plants  will  find 
April  soon  enough  for  delivery  as  the  growers  generally  have 
better  storage  facilities.  If  you  have  any  clumps  in  your  cellar 
or  storage  place,  look  them  over  from  time  to  time  and  be  sure 
they  are  not  being  kept  too  dry.  A  great  many  Dahlias  are 
ruined  in  this  manner,  they  lose  their  vitality  and  the  result  is 
you  have  weak,  stunted  looking  plants  all  the  following  season. 
At  the  same  time  one  must  guard  against  having  them  too  warm 
or  damp,  thereby  forcing  the  tubers  into  an  early  unnatural 
growth  thus  also  losing  their  vitality.  The  ideal  place  would  be 
where  it  is  dark  with  just  a  touch  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  around  forty-five  degrees.  With  these  conditions  your 
tubers  will  be  plump,  ready  to  burst  into  growth,  and  will  repay 
you  for  all  your  attention  over  the  winter. 

In  April  divide  your  clumps  with  a  strong  knife,  leaving 
attached  to  each  tuber  a  piece  of  the  neck  or  stalk  from  last 
year's  growth  where  you  will  find  the  eye  or  growth  for  next 
season.  Remember,  the  tuber  without  the  eye  attached  is  useless 
and  is  only  provided  by  nature  to  sustain  the  new  growth  until 
it  can  form  its  own  roots.  Never  plant  whole  clumps,  a  very 
small  tuber  properly  cut  or  divided  will  give  you  better  flowers 
than  whole  clumps.  What  you  want  is  a  single  plant,  one  main 
stalk — not  a  whole  cluster  of  growths  trying  to  exist  in  the  same 
space  of  ground  where  only  one  should  be.  If  you  have  cold 
frames,  a  good  plan  would  be,  late  in  April,  to  place  your  tubers 
(carefully  named)  in  strawberry  baskets,  lay  them  almost  flat 
in  a  mixture  of  sifted  cinders  or  sand,  and  soil,  protect  from  frost 
but  keep  them  cool  as  possible,  keeping  on  plenty  of  air  on  warm 
days,  also  keep  well  watered  and  when  planting  time  comes  in 
late  May  or  early  June,  you  can  plant  out  your  Dahlias  in  a 
growing  condition.  This  you  will  find  a  great  advantage  over 
planting  a  tuber  that  has  been  held  in  storage  until  that  time. 

Your  Dahlia  ground  should  have  been  dug  or  plowed  deeply, 
ofSoil  Dut  ^°  n°t  Put  *n  £reerL  manure  just  previous  to  planting  time, 
Watering  ^  may  Proc^uee  s0^  growth  on  your  plants  that  cannot  resist 
disease  or  the  hot  weather  to  come.  If  your  ground  needs 
manure  (and  what  ground  does  not?)  get  it  turned  under  the 
previous  fall.  Failing  this,  you  may,  in  the  spring,  dig  into  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  potato  fertilizer  or  bone  meal,  the 
latter  is  the  best  and  safest  all-round  fertilizer  we  have.  Dahlias 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  a  deep  soil,  well-drained  and 
not  too  rich,  is  best.     If  you  have  trees  near,  try  to  plant  your 
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Dahlias  where  they  will  get  a  little  shade  in  the  afternoon. 

When  planting  time  comes  "plant"  your  stakes  first,  about 
three  to  three  and  one-half  feet  apart ;  use  stakes  five  to  six  feet 
long  and  drive  them  in  the  ground  firmly.  By  putting  in  your 
stakes  first  you  eliminate  all  danger  of  tramping  on  a  tender 
shoot  just  peeping  through  the  ground,  the  stakes  serving  as 
guides.  Plant  your  tubers  with  the  point  of  growth  nearest  the 
stake  about  four  inches  deep  and  cover  an  inch  or  so  to  begin 
with,  leaving  a  sort  of  basin  to  catch  rain  and  at  the  same  time, 
your  tubers  will  be  nearer  the  surface  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  heat,  enabling  the  young  plant  or  tuber  to  start  into  growth 
quicker.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  dry  do  not  water  tubers 
when  you  plant  them  but  wait  until  they  get  used  to  their  new 
quarters.  If  you  plant  green  plants,  that  is,  rooted  cuttings,  be 
sure  they  are  properly  hardened  off,  and  a  good  watering  at 
planting  time  will  do  them  good  as  they  are  already  in  a  grow- 
ing condition. 

Never  allow  the  soil  to  become  hard  or  baked  •around  your  Watering 
plants,  cultivation  must  always  follow  a  rain  or  watering.  Al- 
though Dahlias  are  moisture  loving  plants  it  is  bad  policy  to  be 
always  sprinkling  them.  If  your  ground  has  been  well  prepared 
and  deep,  let  them  forage  for  moisture  and  they  will  be  all  the 
stronger  for  it.  At  the  same  time  judgment  must  be  used  and 
they  must  never  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  In  dry  weather  a 
good  soaking  with  the  hose  (flood  them)  once  a  week,  is  enough, 
and  never  cease  cultivating. 

Along  in  July,  when  your  plants  may  be  from  15  to  24  inches  Pests 
high,  you  may  notice  in  the  hot  weather  they  seem  to  stand  still, 
take  on  a  sickly  yellow  appearance  and  throw  some  premature 
flower  buds  which  can  never  amount  to  anything.  Possibly  your 
plants  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  red  spider,  leaf-hopper, 
green  or  black  aphis,  or  any  of  the  other  Dahlia  pests  and  insects 
to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Take  a  knife  and 
cut  your  plants  back  to  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  or 
three  joints.  Whether  your  plants  are  sickly  or  not,  try  the 
cutting  back  process  anyhow,  it  will  rejuvenate  the  plants  and 
they  will  later  on  have  a  strong  fresh  growth,  better  able  to 
stand  up  under  the  hot  sun.  Just  as  soon  as  your  plants  begin 
to  send  out  shoots  from  the  joints  you  left,  you  must  be  ready  to 
begin  spraying,  prevention  being  better  than  cure.  I  find  a 
solution  of  soap,  nicotine  (according  to  directions  given)  and 
a  little  Bordeaux  all  mixed  together  and  applied  with  a  spray 
pump  about  every  week,  will  keep  your  plants  free  from  pests. 
Keep  on  cultivating,  filling  in  around  the  plants,  and  as  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  tying  must  be  attended  to,  but  never  tie  too 
tight  to  the  stake. 

In  growing  for  exhibition  you  must  now  begin  to  shape  your 
plants.    The  three  joints  you  left  on  the  plant  will  have  sent  out 
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Growing  for  probably  six  shoots,  though  you  will  find  that  three  of  these 
Exhibition  shoots,  one  on  each  joint,  will  be  much  stronger  than  the  one 
opposite.  Select  these  three  strong  growths,  rubbing  off  the 
weaker  ones  and  when  these  three  remaining  shoots  are  about  a 
foot  in  length,  by  pinching  on  the  tips  of  each  shoot,  you  are  in 
a  position  to  control  your  plant.  Leave  six,  eight  or  ten  shoots 
to  develop  into  flowering  branches,  the  number  of  shoots  you 
leave  to  be  according  to  the  variety  and  strength  of  the  plant. 
Growing  Dahlias  for  exhibition  and  trying  to  have  your  best 
blooms  ready  for  a  certain  date,  is,  owing  to  weather  conditions, 
a  very  difficult  and  uncertain  proposition,  but  a  good  guide  in 
timing  your  plants  as  carried  out  in  this  part  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  stop  pinching  six  or  seven  weeks  before  the 
Show  time.  With  ordinary  weather,  buds  appearing  the  end  of 
August  would  be  in  full  bloom  by  September  18th  or  20th,  but 
here  again  one  has  to  know  their  varieties. 

Amateurs  who  grow  a  few  dozen  plants  for  Show  purposes 
may  have  a  very  hard  time  obtaining  flowers  for  exhibiting  and 
may  meet  with  more  success  if,  in  a  collection  of  36,  they  have 
four  of  a  kind  rather  than  36  different  varieties,  thus  giving  a 
better  selection  of  each  variety. 
Growing  for         In  growing  Dahlias  for  garden  or  cut  flower  use,  a  great  many 
Cut  Flower  more  shoots  may  be  left  on  a  plant,  smaller  blooms  being  of 
or  Garden  course  more  useful  for  decorative  work.    Just  as  soon  as  the  first 
use  buds  appear  you  should  start  giving  the  plants  some  liquid  feed- 
ing— I  recommend  liquid  as  one  gets  quicker  and  better  results. 
If  fresh  cow  manure  is  to  be  had,  put  about  six  spadefuls  into 
a  burlap  sack  along  with  a  spadeful  of  Scotch  soot,  tie  your 
sack  and  put  into  a  barrel  of  water,  stirring  for  a  few  days  before 
using.    Should  the  solution  look  too  thick,  thin  with  water  when 
you  first  begin  to  feed,  later  on  increasing  its  strength.    Try  and 
have  the  ground  around  your  plants  a  little  clamp  at  feeding  time 
and  give  your  plants  the  liquid  manure  at  least  once  a  week 
until  the  blooms  begin  to  open  out.    Do  not  use  any  feed  after 
this  as  it  may  tend  to  put  your  tubers  in  a  too  soft  condition  for 
safe  keeping  over  winter. 

When  your  buds  begin  to  show,  rub  out  the  two  side  buds, 
leaving  the  center  one — and  side-shoots  on  these  flowering 
branches  must  be  rubbed  off  excepting  a  few  you  may  leave  as 
the  base  of  the  plants  which  will  develop  later  and  give  you  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Look  out  for  cinch  bugs,  caterpillars  and 
grasshoppers.  You  will  find  them  ready  to  eat  or  disfigure  your 
blooms  and  one  has  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent  these  pests 
from  undoing  all  of  your  seasons'  work. 
Flowering  T  find  it  good  practice  when  the  buds  begin  to  show  to  stop 
Season  cultivating  and  instead  cover  the  ground  with  a  mulch  of  straw 
manure,  leaves  and  grass  clippings.  If  you  have  attended  to  the 
cultivating  when  the  plants  were  in  the  making  no  harm  will  be 
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done  by  leaving  off  this  work  now,  and  the  mulch  will  help  retain 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
hard  by  trampling.  You  will  have  enough  at  this  time  to  do  in 
attending  to  tying,  dis-budding,  feeding,  etc.  After  a  very  hot 
day,  a  spray  of  water  over  the  plants  in  the  evening  will  revive 
them  wonderfully.  Spraying  with  insecticides  should  cease 
when  the  blooms  begin  to  come  out,  as  they  may  be  disfigured. 

Flowering  season  will  now  be  on  hand  and  your  only  dread  is 
an  early  frost.  Here  a  little  protection  is  worth  the  trouble  as 
there  is  generally  a  spell  of  good  weather  to  follow.  Sudden 
windstorms  play  havoc,  so  keep  your  plants  well  tied.  Take  note 
of  those  varieties  that  have  not  come  up  to  expectations,  but  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  California  varieties,  try  them  at  least 
the  second  year — they  may  surprise  you  then  and  live  up  to  their 
catalog  descriptions. 

You  will  always  find  a  plant  here  and  there,  simply  refusing  Storing 
to  grow,  sickly  and  stunted  looking.  After  a  killing  frost  comes 
along  and  it's  time  to  lift  the  tubers,  examine  them,  and  if  you 
find  white  streaks  or  spots,  discard  them — never  keep  over  such 
tubers;  you  will  only  have  the  same  trouble  next  year.  AVhen 
digging  your  tubers,  leave  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stem 
on  and  handle  them  carefully  as  a  twist  is  fatal  to  a  neck  or 
stem.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  your  ground  heavy,  wash  all  the 
soil  off  the  tubers  and  have  them  clean  and  dry  before  storing. 
See  that  the  labels  are  secure — many  varieties  get  mixed  during 
winter  owing  to  the  labels  slipping  off  the  stem  after  it  shrivels. 
A  safe  way  is  to  use  Dahlia  labels  with  copper  wire  and  run  the 
wire  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tuber  rather  than  wrapping 
it  around  the  stem.  Pack  your  clumps  upside  down  in  barrels 
or  deep  boxes  containing  some  short  straw  or  other  packing 
material.  Stored  in  this  manner  in  a  cool  cellar  they  will  winter 
in  good  condition.  Should  your  cellar  be  too  dry  or  hot,  lay 
your  tubers  in  a  corner  and  cover  with  sand  or  cinders. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  popular  exhibition  varieties 
in  favor  today: 

DECOBATIVES. 

Lists 


Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner 
Boolcwood 
Rosa  Nell 
The   Emperor 
Shudows  Lavender 

Judge  Marean 

Lady  Betty 

Insulinde 

Mrs.  John  Scheepers 

Osum  Shadow 

Mary  C.  Burns 

CACTUS. 

Hortulanus  Fiet 
Princess  Pat 
Dr.  Tevis 
Bonnie    Brae 
The  V.  S.  A. 

F.  W.  Fellows 
Ballet  Girl 
Amber  9 low 
Extase 

Pierrot 

Margaret  Bouchon 

Bheims 

J.  H.  Jackson 

HYBRID  CACTUS. 

John  Biding 
Peace 

Johannesourgh 
E.  T.  Hawes 

Bed  Cross 
Kalif 

Magnificent 
■   Wo  dan 

Bianca 

La  Favorita 
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Mariposa  Helen  Durnhaugh  California   Enchantress 

Gladys  Sherwood  Mrs.  Warnaar  Attraction 

Tom  Lundy  George  Walters 

PEONY  FLOWERED. 

Cleopatra  Jessie  Scale  Edith  Cavell 

Geisha  Elsa  Madonna 

Gorgeous  Leo  XIII.  California 

Peg  o'  my  Heart  Edith  Wooster 

Blue  Bird  Pacific  Glow 

For  cut  flower  or  garden  use  the  following  varieties  are  good. 
DECOEATIVE. 
Pat   O'Mara  Great  Britain  Mina  Burgle 

King  of  the  Autumn  Azalea    .  Delice 

Bed  Flamingo  Venus 

CACTUS   AND  HYBRID   CACTUS. 
Countess  of  Lonsdale       Magnificent  Perle  de  Lyon 

E.  T.  Hawes  F.  W.  Fellows  Melody 

M.   Bouchon  -         Yellow  King  •  Bed  Cross 

Golden  West  W.  E.  Estes 

Manus  Cueran. 

Scwickley,  Pa. 

Transplanting    Cedars 

Several  years  ago,  while  in  the  midst  of  transplanting  many 
wild  Cedars  at  Aratoma  Farm,  I  wrote  a  paper  on  this  subject 
for  our  Bedford  Garden  Club.  It  has  been  re-written  now,  a 
little  more  brief  perhaps,  but  with  added  years  of  deeper  exper- 
ience. Having  parted  with  Aratoma  Farm  and  its  wonderful 
Cedars,  life  has  granted  me  the  rare  privilege  of  living  again 
here  at  Aratoma  Ledge,  the  upper  end  of  my  grandfather's 
estate,  where  as  a  child  my  sisters  and  I  used  to  play  under  the 
long  shadows  of  these  stately  Junipers  which,  even  so  long  ago, 
rose  like  organ  pipes  on  the  steep  hillside  along  the  old  Hook 
Road. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  our  Cedars  which  grow  wild  here 
are  not  the  Cedrus  Coniferae,  or  true  Cedars,  but  trees  of  other 
genera,  such  as  Chamaecyparis,  Juniperus  Cupressis,  Thuya, 
Cedrela,  etc.,  these  are  constantly  called  Cedars.  As  far  as  1 
know,  most  of  our  trees  at  Aratoma  Ledge  are  Juniperus,  or 
Junipers.  This  family-  is  very  large,  having  thirty-five  species, 
and  each  species  endless  varieties,  most  of  them  very  hard  to 
determine  except  by  an  expert,  unless  they  bear  berries.  Most 
of  the  species  are  very  variable  both  in  habit  and  in  the  shape 
of  their  leaves,  which  is  the  main  reason  why  the  determination 
of  an  unknown  form  is  so  difficult.  The  pyramidalis,  according 
to  Bailey,  grows  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  is  a  very  valuable  species. 
The  bulk  of  ours  are  virginiana,  or  Red  Cedar,  and  among  the 
varieties  we  have  the  glauca,  the  pyramidalis,  which  is  a  fair 
substitute  for  the  classical  Cypress,  and  many  others  which  I 
have  not  studied  enough  to  state  accurately.    Curiously  enough, 
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there  is  a  variety  of  the  virginiana  called  bedfordiana,  and  I  am 
praying-  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  discover  it  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bedford. 

Our  varieties  thrive  best  in  sand  and  loam  and  a  moderately 
moist  soil,  but  grow  well  even  in  rather  rocky  and  gravelly 
ground.     They  prefer  sunny,  open  situations,  and  love  hillsides. 

What  I  am  saying  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  Cedars,  the  time 
for  transplanting  them  and  how  to  transplant  them,  etc.,  is 
based  on  my  own  observation  and  study  of  the  trees  themselves, 
and  my  own  practical  experience.  Being  only  an  amateur  garden- 
er and  not  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  professional  or  a  nursery- 
man, my  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  law  and  it  is  to  be  plainly 
understood  that  I  am  only  talking  about  the  wild  Cedars  of  the 
fields  and  hillsides,  and  not  of  nursery-grown  trees.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  other  Evergreens,  as  I  never  have  had  the  time 
or  the  privilege  of  studying  either  their  habits  or  the  time  and 
manner  of  transplanting  them.  We  always  bought  them  from 
nurseries  and  had  them  planted  by  their  nurseryman. 

The  habits  of  our  Cedars  are  very  human.  They  don't  want 
to  leave  home  unless  they  can  go  where  they  like  it.  If  they 
are  born  and  reared  in  sunlight  they  resent  being  settled  by  some- 
body in  dark,,  dank  places.  They  hate  being  over-crowded  if 
they  have  been  growing  in  the  open.  If  they  have  grown  facing 
the  open  south  they  dislike  being  forcibly  turned  around  to  the 
north  when  transplanted.  In  fact,  they  like  to  go  on  facing 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  they  were  born  to  face.  What  is 
true  of  this  regal  tree  above  ground  is  true  underneath  the  soil. 
Its  long  tap-root,  the  main  mouth  which  feeds  it  and  balances 
the  upper  growth  of  the  tree,  grows  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  accord- 
ing to  its  location.  In  the  open,  in  deep  loam  or  sandy  soil,  it  is 
apt  to  go  straight  down  for  some  feet  according  to  its  age  and 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens  to  strike  rock,  it  will 
turn  and  twist  around  it  or  follow  through  a  fissure  until  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  end  of  it.  It  dislikes  intensely  being 
cut  and  mutilated  by  whoever  is  seeking  to  dig  it,  and  it  constant- 
ly ceases  to  function  when  so  treated,  and  its  tree  becomes 
starved  and  dies  because  its  smaller  roots  are  not  adequate  to 
feed  it.  It  likes  very  much  to  be  transplanted  so  that  it  can  as 
nearly  as  possible  lie  in  the  direction  it  grew  in.  It  does  not  like 
to  be  turned  up  hill  if  it  has  been  running  down  hill,  etc.  The 
tap-root  of  any  tree  is  the  conduit  of  the  sap  and  also  braces  the 
tree. 

A  practical  nurseryman  told  me  the  other  day  that  if  even  a 
few  inches  is  cut  from  the  tap-root  of  an  Oak  the  tree  invariably 
dies  after  transplanting.  Old-fashioned  gardeners  had  a  habit 
of  cutting  off  a  good  piece  of  Cedar  tap-roots,  but  they  also  had 
the  habit  of  losing  their  trees.  Nurserymen  are  apt  to  trim  tap- 
roots, but  they  ball  and  trim  and  feed  and  transplant  them  two 
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or  three  times  and  sometimes  more  before  they  are  sold  to  a 
purchaser,  so  that  the  tree  has  gotten  adjusted  to  its  new 
condition.  The  study  of  roots  may  be  an  humble  pastime,  but 
it  is  a  vital  one  if  one  wants  to  do  one's  own  transplanting. 

Xow  about  the  time  for  planting.  Hicks  says  that  Ever- 
greens, which  of  course  include  Cedars,  may  be  moved  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  that  the  new  growth  in  June  and  July  is 
more  apt  to  wilt  than  in  August  after  it  has  hardened. 
AVhat  he  says,  however,  applies  more  particularly  to  nursery 
trees.  Many  people  do  ball  Cedars  and  transplant  in  mid-winter 
when  the  balls  are  thoroughly  frozen. 

According  to  my  garden  diary.  I  transplanted  some  Cedars 
on  October  25th,  1911,  at  Aratoma  Farm,  and  they  are  thriving 
happily  there  today.  My  longest,  best  and  most  satisfactory 
experience  is,  however,  that  Cedars  transplanted  about  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August  give  the  best  results,  and  a 
larger  percentage  live  and  thrive.  I  think  that  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  tree  has  entirely  finished  its  summer  growth.  The 
new  growth  has  hardened,  the  sap  runs  slow  and  the  tree  is 
relatively  inert  and  does  not  resent  being  moved.  The  stirring 
up  that  it  gets  in  the  process  of  being  dug,  moved  and  trans- 
planted does,  however,  rouse  it  a  bit  and  it  goes  to  work,  sluggish- 
ly, perhaps,  to  adjust  itself  to  its  new  environment  and  to  do  a 
little  root  growing  during  the  next  two  or  three  months  before 
winter  comes. 

August  is  my  favorite  month  for  transplanting  Cedars,  and  in 
transplanting  them  we  should  first  make  a  list  of  the.  tools,  etc., 
needed  for  digging  up  the  tree  and  removing  it  to  its  destination. 
Labels,  indelible  pencil,  a  stone  boat  and  horses,  spades,  grubs 
or  picks,  crowbars,  shears,  plenty  of  large  burlaps  or  old  canvas 
or  old  awnings,  strong  rope  or  strong  gardener's  twine,  or  else 
the  regular  nurseryman's  needle  and  sewing  cord.  If  the  tree 
is  to  be  moved  farther  than  a  stone  boat  can  take  it,  then  a 
large  cart  and  team  or  a  motor  truck  is  needed.  Decide  on  the 
spot  where  you  intend  to  plant  the  tree  and  then  dig  your  hole 
amply  large  and  deep.  Have  near  it  a  pile  of  sand,  a  pile  of 
loam  and  a  barrel  of  water,  or  your  hose  connected  to  the  nearest 
sill-cock.  Be  sure  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  hole  full  of  soft  mud, 
as  the  roots  are  better  for  it. 

Xow  dig  the  tree,  but  first  be  sure  to  hunt  for  one  that  is 
adapted  to  the  location  where  you  have  dug  the  hole.  Xote 
accurately  to  which  point  of  the  compass  the  tree  is  exposed. 
Write  this,  on  your  label.  AVrite  also  whether  the  soil  is  loamy 
or  sandy  or  wet  or  dry.  Then  tie  your  label  on  the  tree.  At 
least  two  men  are  needed  to  move  it  properly,  even  if  it  is  small. 
A  big  tree  really  needs  four  men.  "When  you  start  to  dig  make 
as  big  a  ball  as  is  possible  to  handle,  and  dig  very  deep,  always 
digging  away  from  the  tree  instead  of  towards  it.    AYhen  you  get 
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about  a  foot  down,  slip  the  crowbars  in  and  loosen  it  a  little  froiri 
its  moorings.  You  ought  to  feel  then  the  resisting  pull  of  the 
tap-root  and  get  an  idea  from  this  feeling  which  way  the  tap  is 
growing.  If  you  cannot  locate  it  dig  a  little  more  and  then  go 
in  with  your  hands  and  feel  for  it.  When  you  finally  find  it 
follow  its  course  by  digging  and  grubbing  carefully  until  you 
get  every  inch  of  it  you  possibly  can.  Have  the  burlaps  or  other 
cloth  spread  on  the  ground  near  the  tree  and  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  wet  it  well  so  that  the  dry  earth  around  the  roots  will  get 
a  little  moistened  and  not  shake  off.  Place  the  ball  on  the  cloth 
with  the  tree  standing  upright.  Pull  the  burlaps  up  tight  around 
the  ball  and  either  tie  or  sew  it  close  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  so  that  the  roots  are  kept  solid.  Before  you  tie  up  the  cloth 
around  it  don't  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  tap-root  and  wind  it 
gently  around  the  ball  so  it  does  not  get  injured  in  transporta- 
tion. Now  lift  the  tree  carefully  onto  the  stone  boat  or  into  the 
cart  or  motor  truck  and  take  it  to  its  destination. 

Before  you  start  to  unload  the  tree  be  sure  that  the  hole  you 
dug  for  it  is  larger  than  the  ball  of  the  tree  you  are  about  to 
transplant.  Then  wet  the  hole  thoroughly,  untie  the  burlaps 
from  around  the  trunk  and  if  the  ball  is  firm  and  moist  slip  the 
burlaps  from  under  it  and  place  the  ball  in  its  hole.  Then  have 
one  man  hold  it  straight  and  steady  while  the  others  fill  in  the 
earth  around  it.  If  the  ball  has  been  dug  from  sandy  soil  add 
sand,  or  if  from  loamy  soil,  loam,  in  case  your  soil  is  not  just  the 
right  thing. 

Before  you  start  to  fill  in  the  earth  be  sure  that  the  tap-root 
is  inclined  the  right  way  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  long  one,  dig  a 
little  trench  out  from  the  hole  in  which  it  may  run,  or  if  it  is 
short  and  fits  in  the  hole,  lay  it  carefully  according  to  the  way 
it  grows  and  don't  crowd  it  in  just  any  old  way.  Sometimes, 
indeed  quite  often  in  digging  a  big  ball,  the  tap-root  will  be 
contained  inside  the  ball  and  one  does  not  see  it  at  all.  If  this 
is  the  case,  so  much  the  better.  In  filling  in  be  sure  to  tamp  the 
earth  very  thoroughly  so  it  is  solid  around  the  ball.  Water  the 
tree  very  gently  around  the  outside  edge,  and  soak  the  ground 
outside  of  where  the  hole  has  been  dug.  This  water  seeps  down 
and  keeps  things  moist  without  disturbing  the  earth  too  much 
around  the  newly  planted  tree.  The  main  thing  is  not  to  let  the 
tree  know  it  has  been  moved  if  you  can  help  it. 

Care  after  transplanting  is  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  the 
whole  affair.  x\ll  the  other  work  counts  for  nothing  and  you  will 
surely  lose  your  tree  if  you  neglect  it.  By  care  I  mean  regular, 
constant  watering  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  trans- 
planting, and  watering  during  dry  weather  during  the  next 
season.  By  watering  I  do  not  mean  taking  a  pail  of  water  and 
dashing  it  recklessly  around  the  tree  and  thinking  that  is  enough. 
At  least  two  or  three  gallons  should  be  poured  very  slowly  and 
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gently  around  the  surface  of  the  ball  at  least  twice  a  week  until 
the  ground  freezes.  There  are  other  ways  of  doing  this,  such  as 
a  hose  lying  at  the  side  of  the  ball,  arranged  so  as  to  drip  slowly 
all  day,  or  a  barrel  of  water  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side  or 
bottom,  stood  by  the  tree  and  so  arranged  that  it  drips  slowly 
down  to  the  roots.  These  are  the  most  simple  ways  of  watering. 
Do  not  think  that  an  occasional  light  rain  is  going  to  sufficient^7 
water  a  transplanted  tree.  Torrential  storms  such  as  we  have  had 
this  summer  would  do  it,  but  the  ordinary  shower  is  not  enough. 
Nature  always  mulches  her  trees  in  this  climate  with  dead  leaves 
so  that  it  is  good  to  follow  her  example  and  put  a  good  coating  of 
them  around  your  adopted  child  and  hold  them  down  with  some 
branches  for  the  winter.  It  needs  this  care  because  it  is  not  yet 
normally  adjusted  to  the  new  environment. 

In  telling  how  to  transplant  Cedars  I  am  writing  for  the 
novice  alone,  and  have  tried  to  give  every  small  point  which  in 
my  own  limited  experience  I  feel  may  be  helpful. 

Flora  MacDonald  Potter. 

Bedford  Garden  Club. 

Shrubs  for  Warm    Climates 

The  location  of  our  place,  on  a  hillside,  having  practically  no 
flat  land,  and  very  porous  soil  on  the  southern  slope  facing  the 
sea,  with  slight  adobe  mixture  on  the  northern  slope,  may  be 
considered  typical  of  many  gardens  adjacent  to  Santa  Barbara. 
The  climate  is  practically  frostless,  no  blighting  of  our  Helio- 
trope having  occurred  last  winter,  considered  one  of  the  coldest 
this  neighborhood  has  experienced.  The  elevation  is  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Our  long,  dry  summers  necessitate  ever 
watchful  care  about  the  watering,  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  itself  adding  greatly  to  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  plants  sufficiently  moist.  Mulching  heavily  with  manure  or 
weeds,  cut  in  spring,  helps  greatly.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
most  important.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  record  of  plants 
thriving  with  us  may  suggest  to  others  some  experiments.  The 
four  vines  and  one  shrub,  which  I  recommended  in  our  issue  of 
November,  1921,  are  continuing  to  flourish  and  glorify  our 
garden. 

Our  planting  of  Bursaria  spinosa  (a  native  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania),  has  been  a  source  of  very  great  congratulation.  A 
two-foot,  woody  shrub  was  planted  from  a  five-gallon  can  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  After  a  few  months,  the  main  stem  was  so  high 
that  its  top  was  cut  entirely  out  in  order  to  encourage  a  more 
bushy  growth.  This  year  it  is  fully  ten  feet  high.  Last  year  its 
tiny  white  flowers  gave  promise  of  what  one  might  expect  this 
season  and  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  by  July  the  entire 
shrub  was  covered  with  sprays  somewhat  resembling,  in  more 
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rugged  form,  masses  of  Gypsophila.  A  few  blossoms  are  still 
appearing  in  September.  "We  used  the  flowering  branches  with 
great  success  in  the  house ;  especially  satisfactory  for  keeping 
were  those  sprays  whose  buds  opened  in  water.  One  could  scarce- 
ly find  a  more  graceful,  airy,  flowering  shrub,  so  much  more 
feathery  than  the  beautiful  Escallonia  montevidensis  which  is 
also  a  summer  bloomer.  The  tiny  seed  pods,  resembling  a  pouch 
(bursa),  have  given  the  name  to  the  plant.  These  pods,  in  their 
pyramidal  panicles,  are  very  ornamental.  The  leaves,  too,  are 
small  and  the  habit  of  the  branches  drooping. 

Thevetia  nerei folia  (West  Indies  and  Mexico),  an  ornamental, 
evergreen  shrub,  grows  luxuriantly  in  sandy  loam,  not  too  moist 
and  not  too  dry.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet  and  is 
said  to  withstand  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  We  planted  ours  about 
six  months  ago  and  it  is  now  well  rooted  and  ready  to  break  into 
a  mass  of  gold.  The  deep  yellow,  funnel-form  flowers,  two  to 
three  inches  across,  suggesting  very  much  the  perennial  Linum, 
literally  cover  the  plant.  Its  odor  is  delicate  and  delicious.  In 
Florida  it  is  called  the  yellow  Oleander.  For  mass  effect  during 
the  summer  months  one  could  scarcely  find  a  more  brilliant 
shrub. 

The  varieties  of  Erica  (Heather),  Charlesiana,  Blanda  and 
President  Faure  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  our  environ- 
ment. Planted  a  year  ago,  they  almost  immediately  responded 
with  generous  attempts  at  bloom.  As  their  roots  grew  vigorous- 
ly, the  flowers  became  so  numerous  as  almost  to  cover  the  plants. 
They  are  never  entirely  out  of  bloom.  All  seem  equally  hardy. 
Charlesiana  is  light  pink-lavender ;  Blanda,  old  rose,  and 
President  Faure,  almost  cerise.  They  all  have  tubular  form,  the 
flowers  being  three-fourths  to  one  inch  long.  Their  mass  effect 
is  most  beautiful.  To  encourage  a  general  and  enthusiastic 
planting  of  these  ornamental  and  easily  grown  Ericas  is  my 
earnest  desire.  Quoting  from  Bailey's  Encyclopedia :  "The 
great  trouble  with  heaths  is  the  immense  amount  of  care  they 
need.  Few,  if  any,  classes  of  plants  require  more  attention.  The 
American  retail  catalogs  only  rarely  offer  more  than  one  species. 
Another  difficulty  in  heath  culture  is  the  poor  quality  of  peat 
obtainable  in  America.  Choice  of  soil  is  very  important.  Large- 
ly greenhouse  culture."  My  plants  have  no  more  care  than  any 
of  the  hardy  shrubs  on  the  place.  They  are  planted  in  porous 
soil,  on  the  south  slope.  These  varieties  I  have  named  and  the 
others  in  our  garden,  E.  melanthera,  E.  persoluta  rosea,  E. 
persoluta  alba  and  E.  regerminans  were  all  purchased  in  Santa 
Barbara.  The  three  varieties  first  named  are  more  showy  because 
of  the  length  of  the  tube  and  its  brilliant  coloring.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  I  give  these  heathers  the  test  of  longer  experimen- 
tation before  recommending  them  too  enthusiastically.  Others 
may  wish  to  join  in  this  interesting  garden  problem. 
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Poinciana  Gilliesii  (South  America),  classified  in  the  last 
edition  of  Bailey's  Encyclopedia  as  Caesalpinia  Gilliesii,  is  most 
worthy  of  extensive  planting  because  of  its  great  beauty  when  in 
full  flower.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  many  tiny  leaves 
scarcely  one-half  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  yellow  with  brilliant 
red  stamens  protruding  three  to  five  inches.  It  bears  the  popular 
name  of  ''Bird  of  Paradise"  as  does  Strelitzia  Reginae  and  is 
said  to  stand  a  temperature  as  low  as  twenty  degrees  F.  My 
plants  are  in  full  sun  in  a  porous  soil.  I  have  seen  the  plant  in 
bloom  in  many  parts  of  California  and  always  rejoiced  in  its 
beauty. 

Finally  I  recommend  two  shrubs  or  trees  closely  related  to  the 
Acacia.  The  one,  AVbizzia  fulibrissin,  and  the  other,  Calliandra 
porioricensis.  In  both  cases  the  corolla  is  obscured  by  the  one- 
inch  long  stamens  (about  twenty -five)  which  are  apparently 
stuck  into  a  tiny,  round  ovary,  resembling  the  device  sometimes 
used  instead  of  a  pin  cushion,  a  ball  set  upon  a  slender  upright 
filled  with  a  bristling  array  of  pins.  AVbizzia  fulibrissin  is  pink 
and  thrives  well  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calliandra  (Greek  for 
beautiful  stamens)  porioricensis  is  of  special  charm,  the  white 
blossoms  appearing  about  sunset,  seen  at  a  distance  make  the 
shrub  look  as  if  it  were  covered  with  fairy  lanterns.  By  morning, 
these  have  lost  their  glistening  white  freshness  and  look  like 
bedraggled  little  mops.  The  evening  beauty  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  worthy  of  enthusiasm.  As  dinner  table  decorations  they 
are  charming.  The  leaves  close  at  evening  just  as  the  flowers 
are  opening.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  will  endure 
a  temperature  as  low  as  twenty-four  degrees  in  California. 

Ednah  Wickson  Kelly. 

Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Dr.  Wherry's   Garden 

In  a  small  suburban  lot,  in  rock  bordered  plots  of  3  to  4  f  aet 
in  diameter  are  growing  plants  of  great  variety.  Many  of  which 
here-to-fore  having  been  considered  hostile  to  the  climate  of 
Washington.  We  know  now  that  climate  is  not  all,  but  soil 
everything.  His  most  interesting  plants  were  those  usually 
found  only  in  peaty  woods,  like  Rhododendrons,  Arbutus,  Part- 
ridge-berries, etc.  Dr.  Wherry  has  assembled  them  here,  under 
a  Pine  tree  whose  needles  in  decaying  make  the  soil  condition 
necessary  for  these  plants.  He  also  adds  a  boAvl  of  sawdust  each 
year  and  with  only  that,  the  occupants  of  the  plot  are  as  happy 
as  one  could  wish.  Here  he  also  has  Shoriia,  that  whimsical 
little  plant  that  lost  itself  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  Georgia,  some  years  back.  It 
grows  as  the  Galax  grows,  a  lovely  leaf-rosette,  and  the  flowers 
small,  delicate  and  bell  shaped,  are  both  white  and  pink.  Dr. 
Wherry  tells  us  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow. 
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Twenty  varieties  of  Phlox  subulata  are  in  his  garden.  He 
trenches  his  bed  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  throwing  in 
broken  rocks,  pine  needles,  bits  of  wood,  sand  and  some  leaf 
mould  soil.  The  exposure  of  his  garden  is  southern  and  with 
this  preparation  the  little  Phlox  thrives  finely  during  the  August 
heat  of  Washington,  its  roots  encircling  the  cool  rocks. 

Departments 
Book  Reviews 

Champs  et  Bois  fleuris.    Henry  Correvon. 

1  vol.  8  de  262  p.  avec  75  planches  en  colour  de  Mile.  S.  Rivier. 

Delacheux  et  Niestle,  26  rue  St.,  Dominique,  Paris,  1922. 

The  name  of  Henry  Correvon  is  known  by  all  who  cultivate 
the  plants  of  mountain  field  and  wood,  ornaments  of  the  earth, 
the  sight  of  which  gives  such  joy  to  those  who  appreciate  pure 
beauty. 

As  in  the  numerous  other  works  which  M.  Correvon  has 
published  one  finds  in  this  book  the  enthusiastic  apostle  of  nature, 
seeking  to  inspire  and  develop  the  love  of  plants. 

Paul  Robert,  who  has  written  the  preface,  considers  that 
"such  a  book  is  of  service  in  the  present  day  when  one  cannot 
help  but  receive  renewed  strength  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
perfect  work  of  the  Creator.  The  artificial,  the  false,  the  vain, 
the  exhausting,  have  entered  so  largely  into  the  existence  of  man- 
kind today  that,  in  order  to  react  against  this  fatal  invasion,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  that  which  is.  real  and  true. ' ' 

In  the  first  chapter,  ' ' Au  travail, ' '  M.  Correvon  says :  "It  is 
necessary  to  rise  above  that  which  destroys  and  pulls  down.  Let 
us  re-establish  a  contact  with  nature,  always  precious  and  ever 
new.  She  calls  us.  She  entreats  us.  She  offers  us  the  spectacle 
of  Beauty  in  the  serene  harmonies  of  creation.  Fields  and  woods, 
mountains  and  valleys  radiate  life  and  joy.  All  this  is  ours  if 
we  but  know  how  and  have  the  wish  to  share  it. ' ' 

After  setting  forth  the  benefits  of  mountain  climbing  and 
cross  country  walking,  the  author  shows  wild  flowers  and  those 
of  the  garden  by  passing  in  review  certain  flowers  of  middle 
Europe  in  the  order  of  their  blooming  seasons,  giving  interesting 
information  regarding  each  one,  its  habits  of  growth  and 
principal  uses. 

Chapters  three  and  four  are  devoted  to  simples  and  to  the 
"jardin  de  l'herboriste, "  that  is  to  say,  to  the  principal  plants 
which  can  be  used  as  remedies.  Sweet-smelling  herbs  and 
"sachets  a  odeur"  form  the  subject  of  Chapter  five.  And  finally, 
under  the  title  of  the  bee-garden,  one  finds  mention  of  honey- 
bearing  plants. 

A  table  of  names  in  both  French  and  Latin  facilitates  study. 

The  seventy -five  plates  in  colour  in  this  volume  are  of  a  real 
and  delicate  artistic  value  in  addition  to  being  rigorously  exact, 
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qualities  which  are  not  too  often  closely  associated.  A  hundred 
species  are  pictured,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  already  published  in  a  preceding  volume. 

These  two  collections  make  no  scientific  pretension,  the  author 
being  intent  upon  putting  aside  technical  terms  and  descriptions 
in  order  to  render  reading  easy  and  agreeable. 

The  plates  form  a  beautiful  album  which  one  looks  over  with 
pleasure  while  acquiring  the  correct  names  for  the  plants  attract- 
ing one's  interest. 

"(Translation  of  review  by  M.  D.  Bois,  appearing  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Societe  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France, 
August,  1922.)  A.  H.    . 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Soil  Bacteriology.    By  E.  B.  Fred. 
W.    B.    Saunders    Company,   Philadelphia   and   London,    1916. 

Xow  that  amateurs  are  taking  up  gardening  so  desperately 
in  earnest,  there  is  much  in  this  book  of  interest  and  practical 
value. 

The  subject  of  soil  bacteriology,  a  comparatively  hew  science, 
has  developed  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  taught  effectively  in 
our  agricultural  colleges.  Recent  investigations  of  soil  bacter- 
iology have  had  to  reckon  with  microorganisms  such  as  fungi, 
protozoa,  algae  and  yeasts.  Hence,  the  title  Soil  Microbiology 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  that  of  Soil  Bacteriology. 

The  author  has  arranged  a  series  of  laboratory  exercises  for 
the  student  of  soil  microbiology.  These  deal  with  methods  of 
counting  the  microorganisms  present  in  soils.  They  also  deal 
with  the  transformation  of  certain  mineral  and  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  soil  as  due  to  microorganisms.  Thus,  we  have 
exercises  relating  to  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  iron  trans- 
formation in  the  soil. 

Specific  methods  are  given  for  the  study  of  physiological 
groups  of  soil  organisms,  such  as  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrates,  the  destruction  of 
nitrates,  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  the  destruction  of 
cellulose,  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  and  the  oxidation  of  iron. 
Instruction  in  methods  of  laboratory  technique,  particularly  the 
preparation  and  use  of  stains,  is  also  given.  Altogether,  the  book 
is  well  arranged  and  should  be  an  acceptable  guide  for  students 
of  soil  microbiology. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  J.  Gr.  LlPMAN. 

New  Brunswick,  X.  J.  Dean  and  Director 

Soils.  Their  Properties  and  Management.  By  Lyon,  Fippin  and 
Buckman.    The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  1921. 

This  is  intended  primarily  as  a  textbook  on  soils  and  soil 
fertility.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  suitable  for  use  with  advanced 
students.  The  authors  develop  the  subject  by  starting  with  an 
introductory  statement  concerning  the  general  nature  of  soils 
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and  their  origin.  This  is  followed  by  the  discussion  of  the 
factors  involved  in  rock  disintegration  and  the  accumulation  of 
finely  divided  material  into  which  organic  remains  are  incor- 
porated. An  exposition  of  the  geological  classification  of  soils  and 
.climate,  as  affecting  soil  development  is  presented.  Considera- 
tion is  then  given  to  the  physical  properties  of  soils  as  influenced 
by  the  size  and  shape  of  soil  particles  and  the  structure  of  soil 
grains. 

The  relations  of  soils  to  air,  water  and  heat,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  solution,  the  solution  of  plant  nutrients  and  factors  which 
affect  the  processes,  the  nature  and  meaning  of  soil  acidity  and 
alkalinity  and  the  significance  of  alkali  are  discussed  effectively. 
Some  space  is  devoted  to  plant  physiological  relations,  the  nature 
and  activities  of  soil  microorganisms,  the  circulation  of  plant 
food,  the  effect  of  fertilizers  and  soil  amendments;  and,  finally, 
tillage,  drainage  and  irrigation  are  considered. 

Although  this  is  not  a  book  of  a  popular  character  and  calls 
for  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics  and  microbiology  there 
is  much  in  it  of  great  value  to  the  seriously  minded  horticultur- 
ist who  is  grounded  in  these  subjects.  Unquestionably  it  is  the 
best  available  textbook  on  soils  and  soil  fertility  and  contains 
a  mass  of  information  which  makes  it  a  reference  as  well  as 
textbook.  J.  G.  Lipman. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous  Perennials.  By  John 
Kirkegaard,  assisted  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Fernald  and  Prof.  E.  A.  White. 
Published  by  Williams  Bookstore  Company,  Williams  Building, 
323-325  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Promoted  by  The 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 

A  practical  handbook  consisting  of  four  plans  for  gardens, 
an  alphabetical  description  and  classification  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  covering  213  pages,  short  articles  on  planting,  culture 
and  various  pests,  some  lists  of  suitable  plants  for  various  places 
and  some  sixty  photographs. 

The  latter  are  placed  together  and  we  are  told  that  they  have 
been  selected  "to  illustrate  many  of  the  uncommon  or  partially 
known  species  and  varieties,"  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
"merely  pretty  pictures."  They  hardly  live  up  to  their  purpose 
— Aquilegias,  Veronica,  Tulips,  Berberis  Thunbergii,  Clematis 
paniculata,  German  Iris  and  Hydrangeas  are  not  exactly  novel- 
ties. They  could  well  be  omitted,  making  the  handbook  lighter 
and  easier  to  use.  The  lists  are  practical  and  concise  and  should 
be  useful  once  the  reader  has  mastered  the  thirteen  alphabetical 
abbreviations  that  are  used — turning  back  for  information  is 
annoying.  A  small  Glossary  is  excellent  and  helpful  to  the 
amateur.  The  plans  are  interesting  but  not  unusual  and  one 
regrets  the  use  of  Crimson  Rambler  at  any  time — as  well  as 
"100  Babjr  Ramblers"  in  the  Rose  plan.     The  articles  on  Pests 
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are  brief  and  good,  as  are  the  cultural  directions.  While  nothing 
new  has  been  said  throughout  the  volume  it  will  be  helpful  to 
many  who  have  not  large  libraries  to  depend  upon. 

M.  H.  W.  Lloyd. 
Rose  Gardening.    Mary  Hampden. 
Town  Gardening.     Mary  Hampden. 
Bulb  Gardening.    Mary  Hampden. 
1922  Chas.  Scribner  's  .Sons.    $2.75  per  vol. 

These  three  handy  little  books  are  a  reprint  from  the  English 
Home  Garden  Series,  published  in  1921  by  Butterworth  and 
adapted  for  American  use.  They  are  attractively  illustrated  and 
will  prove  useful  for  the  amateur,  but  the  lists  of  Roses  in  the 
first  book  should  be  gone  over  with  the  American  Rose  Annual 
before  ordering,  for  many  of  the  varieties  have  not  been  tried  in 
this  climate.  On  the  whole  the  Bulb  book  is  the  best  of  the  set 
and  there  are  many  helpful  ideas  in  it. 

We  have  long  needed  a  book  on  Suburban  American  Garden- 
ing and  Town  Gardening  only  partially  fills  the  bill.  It 
sounds  like  the  garden  plots  of  semi-detached  villas  at  Maida 
Vale  and  we  have  little  that  corresponds  to  that  unless  it  be 
Hoboken  or  Camden,  yet  there  are  many  little  points  of  interest 
in  it  such  as:  "Draughts  kill  countless  plants,  shrubs  and  even 
trees.  The  side  alley  by  the  house,  usually  the  tradesman's  path, 
makes  a  bad  wind-shaft." 

A.  G.  H. 

Bidbous  Plants  for  the  Garden.    T.  A.  Weston.    Illustrated. 
A.  T.  deLa  Mare  Co.  Inc.,  New  York. 

This  timely  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  is  hardly  more 
than  the  directions  we  find  in  the  more  elaborate  Bulb  Catalogs 
but  is  put  up  in  a  soluable  or  "fool  proof"  form  and  most 
convenient  to  tuck  into  your  tool  basket.  I  wish  the  author  had 
added  a  concise  table  showing  the  depths  to  plant  the  bulbs 
which  is  to  be  found  in  La  Mare's  earlier  Garden  Handbook. 

A.  G.  H. 
Gardener's  Miscellany 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  little  "Grey  Garden"  just  now.  As 
I  write  I  glance  down  from  my  window  into  its  tossing  mass  of 
gay  fall  bloom  and  over  its  walls  to  the  blue  ocean  beyond.  The 
tall  purple  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  their  lavender  cousins  are 
at  their  height,  quantities  of  pink  Phlox,  white  Boltonia,  bronze 
Tlelenium  and  the  useful  Ageratum  and  pale  yellow  Cecile 
Dahlias  are  blooming  their  last  great  burst  of  beauty  in  the 
clear  sunshine  of  this  first  October  day.  This  garden  is  at  its 
very  best  just  now.  It  seems  to  have  forgiven  me  for  doing 
those  things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done  and  leaving  undone 
those  things  that  I  should  have  done  to  it  all  summer  long.  The 
walls  are  a  mass  of  the  Turquoise-berry  vine,  Vitis  humilif alia, 
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Claret  vine,  Vitis  Coignetiae  and  the  fluffy  seed  masses  of 
Clematis  paniculata.  The  Garden  has  just  passed  its  seventh 
birthday. 

This   year   I    flowered   Helenium   Autumnale,    Montbretias,   Bronze 
Calliopsis,  nigra  Speciosa  (Dreer,  1703)   with  Sutton's  orange   Coloring 
and  bronze  Nemesias.       It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  beautiful  Nemesias 
combination.     The  Nemesia  is  not  grown  enough  in  America ; 
it  needs  a  sunny  situation  and  good  cultivation.     Sow  seeds  in 
the  open  seed  bed  in  April  and  transplant  in  early  June. 

The  Straw  flowers  have  rather  puzzled  me  so  we  planted  a  Everlastings 
collection  (Dreer 's)  of  eight  distinct  kinds,  in  rows  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  In  spite  of  a  damp  summer  most  of  them 
thrived.  They  were  Acroclinium  single  and  double ;  Ammobium 
Alatum,  Gomplirena  Globosa,  Helechrysum  Monstrosum,  Statice 
lncana,  XerantJtemum  and  Rhodanthe.  Xeranthemum,  with  its 
terrible  name,  Avas  nevertheless  our  favorite.  It  holds  its  color 
best  when  dried,  and  resembles  a  mauve  Cornflower.  The  pale 
pink  Gomplirena  is  absolutely  fetching!  To  get  this  pale  pink 
variety  you  have  to  buy  the  mixed  seeds  and  then  weed  out  the 
terrible  magenta  and  the  sickly  white  varieties  as  soon  as  they 
show  their  homely  faces.  The  frail  Kodanthe  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  but  its  stem  is  so  thread-like  that  it  is  hard  to 
dry  successfully.  Helechrysums  are  the  best  known  and 
probably  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  Do  not  give 
them  too  rich  soil  and  they  must  have  full  sun.  Cacalia,  the  q  vc  vli  v 
long  stemmed  Tassel-flower,  comes  in  orange  and  flame-color  and 
is  splendid  to  use  with  King  of  the  Autumn  Dahlias  or  Calliopis 
nigra  and  Nemesias. 

At  the  South  Shore  Dahlia  Show  I  saw  an  exquisite  new  (to  new 
me)  white  Cosmos.  It  was  large  and  had  a  single  row  of  broad  Cosmos 
white  ray  flowerets  surrounding  a  high  center  of  pale  straw- 
colored  staminate  flowerets.  It  came  from  Sutton's  and  is  of 
course  a  double  Cosmos  as  all  compositae  are  double,  but  the 
effect  is  that  of  a  large  single  flower.  It  was  combined  with  a  pale 
pink  Astilie  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have 
come  across  this  season. 

There  is  a  cream-white  Salvia  exactly  like  the  common  red  Cream-white 
Salvia  except  in  color.  "We  tried  it  with  great  success  this  sum-  Salvia 
mer.  It  is  rather  a  coarse  plant  but  most  effective  in  the  hardy 
border  in  front  of  the  new  salmon-pink  Cannas  which  Mrs. 
Crowninshield  speaks  of  in  her  article.  We  got  the  plants  from 
Jordon  and  Brown,  Florists,  Palisades,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York. 
That  is  the  only  place  we  have  found  them  but  of  course  there 
may  be  many  others.  They  have  a  good  stock  of  plants  now  for 
greenhouse  work,  and  in  May,  for  out-of-door  planting. 
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Bulbs  Let's  try  growing  bulbs  in  fibre  this  winter.  I  never  have 
in  Fibre  clone  it,  but  they  say  it  is  so  easy.  Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and 
Jonquils  do  the  best.  Any  florist  or  seedsman  keeps  the  specially 
prepared  fibre.  Plant  them  in  bowls  with  the  bulbs  half  out  of 
the  material  and  made  firm.  Pot  them  thus  this  fall  and  store 
them  away  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  for  six  weeks  so  the  roots  can 
get  a  good  growth  before  bringing  them  into  the  light,  in  a 
sunny  window.  The  secret  of  good  indoor  bulb  growing  is  cool 
temperature.  50  degrees  is  best.  They  will  not  thrive  if  the 
room  is  heated  at  70  or  beyond. 

Anna  Gilman  Hill. 

Plant  Material 
Rock  Plants  and  Perennials 

The  plants  grown  for  rock  or  wall  garden  are  mostly  very 
hardy  and  luxuriant  and  adapt  themselves  to  our  trying  climate 
in  a  wonderful  way.  There  are  few  plants  than  can  be  attractive- 
ly handled  in  a  limited  space,  such  as  a  city  yard. .  Many  that 
grow  well  in  walls  or  rocks  are  also  fine  in  the  perennial  border. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  touch  on  some  of  these  most  easily 
grown  and  very  hardy  in  regard  to  winter  cold  and  summer 
heat ;  and  also  a  few  of  the  more  beautiful  ones  less  well  known. 
These  require  care  and  consideration  when  planted,  in  order  to 
reward  one  with  a  cascade  of  feathery  bloom,  or  a  neat  rosette, 
from  which  spring  on  wire  stems  exquisitely  dainty  flowers. 
The  foliage  of  most  varieties  is  retained  throughout  the  year, 
making  in  their  contrasting  colors  and  forms,  a  garden  picture, 
when  all  bloom  is  past. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  roughly  grouped.  Fig.  I 
after  a  variety  means  easily  grown,  withstanding  hardships, 
etc.  Fig.  II  means  it  requires  especial  care  and  soil  preparations. 
no  mark  means  grows  well  in  ordinary  soil  conditions. 

Achillea        Achillea  ageratifolia,  or  Anthemus  Aizoon,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Agerati-  has  a  silvery-grey,  narrow,  saw-edged  foliage.     Its  clusters  of 
folia  white  Daisies  with  white  centers  about    six    inches    high  is  a 
beautiful  sight.    Blooms  in  May  and  June  (II). 

Achillea         Achillea  tomentosa.     Like  a  dwarf  Yarrow — flat  heads  five 
Tomentosa  inches  high  of  intense  yellow;  in  bloom  a  long  time.     Leaves 
downy,  which  necessitates  a  well-drained,  dry  place. 

Aethionema  Aethionema  is  related  to  the  Iberis  and  is  a  lime-lover,  has 

blue-grey  smooth  foliage  and  pink-clustered  flower. 

Aethionema         Aethionema  grandiflora  is  twelve  inches  high  with  very  blue 

grandiflora  foliage.     (II) 

A.  Warley — hybrid — is  very  compact  and  covered  with  clus- 
ters of  delightful  pink  flowers.  (II)  Other  varieties  are  also 
excellent. 
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Alyssum   argenteum    (syn.   rostratum)    has  fiat   clusters   of  Alyssum 
small  yellow  flowers  and  in  July  is  a  mass  of    bloom    eighteen  Argenteum 
inches  high.     (I) 

A.  saxatilis  compactum.  with  heavy  grey, leaves,  has  golden 
flowers  in  April  and  is  indispensable.  Other  Alyssums  are  also 
good. 

Androsace  sarmentosa  and  its  varieties  form  tiny  tufts  of  Androsace 
silvery  rosettes,  from  the  center  of  which  Verbena-like  clusters  sarmentosa 
of  pink  flowers  on  three  inch  stems  appear  in  April.    Later  these 
plants  throw  runners  on  the  tips  of  which  is  a  new  rosette,  form- 
ing roots  where  it  touches  the  ground.     (II) 

A.  lanuginosa  form  loose  mats  of  silvery-grey  shoots  with 
low  Verbena-like  pink  clusters,  blooming  in  September.     (II) 


Aquilegia  canadensis  is  orange  and  scarlet. 
A.  coerulea,  exquisite  blue  and  white. 


Aquilegia 
canadensis 


Arabis  alpina  has  white  flowers  in  March  or  April,  8  inches  Arabis 
high,  mat  of  grey  leaves;  one  of  the  earliest.     (I)  alpina 

A.  alpina  fl.  pi.    Double  white  flowers  in  April  and  May  more 
effective  than  the  above  and  lasting  longer  in  flower. 

Armeria  maritima.    Thrift.     Close  tufts  of  grass-like  foliage  Armerii 
from  which  appear  in  May  round  clusters  of  pale  pink  flowers  maritima 
six  inches  high.     There  is  a  variety  alba,  and    splendens    has 
brilliant  pink  flowers. 

Aster  alpinis.     A    fine    lavender    (also   white)    Daisy   with  Aster 
yellow  center;  blooms  in  April;  6  inches  high.     Leaves  in  tufts,  alpinis 

A.  alpinis  specious.    Blooms  two  weeks  later;  10  inches  high. 

A.   sub-coerideus.     Blooms  two  weeks  later  than  specious. 
18  inches  high. 

Aubrietia  Hybrids  in  shades  of  lavender  and  purple  (avoid  Aubrietia 
those  tending  to  pink)   are  indispensable  plants  forming  close 
mats  of  small  grey  leaves.    A  mass  of  color  when  in  flower  and 
lasting  long  in  bloom.    Plant  with  sufficient  drainage.    A  north 
wall  is  a  good  exposure. 


Campanula  carpatica  forms  ten-inch  mounds  of  green  leaves ; 
in  July  covered  with  large  cup-shaped  flowers  in  shades  of  blue 
and  white.    Its  named  varieties  are  also  good. 

C.  garganica  has  star-shaped  flowers  in  sprays  rising  from  the 
tuft  of  pointed  heart-shaped  leaves.  (II)  Its  varieties  are 
excellent.     C.  W.  G.  Paine larger  and  deeper  in  color.     (II) 

C.  hirsuta,  a  hairv-leaved  variety,  flowers  of  a  clear  true 
blue.  (II) 

C.  Port ens chlagiana  (syn.  muralis)  is  indispensable  for  all 
rock  gardens,  large  or  small.  It  has  good  neat  tufts  of  smooth 
leaves,  with  upright  purple  bells  in  sprays  four  to  six  inches  high. 


Campanula 
carpatica 
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C.  pusilla  and  its  varieties  form  charming  creeping  tufts.  In 
August  a  mass  of  pale  hanging  bells  on  spikes  appear. 

Ceratos-         Ceratostigma    plumb  aginoides,    formerly    called    Plumbago 
tigma  larpentae,  is  late  to  appear  in  the  spring  so  do  not  root  it  out. 
plumbagino-  By  September  the  mass  of  dazzling  azure-blue  flowers,  10  inches 
ides  high,  have  appeared  and  remain  in  beauty  till  frost. 

Dianthus         Dianthus  all  are  robust  and  hardy  lovers  of  the  sun.     (I) 

D.  are  nanus,  with  a  deeply  fringed,  fragrant  white  flower, 
spring  up  in  June  from  a  tuft  of  glaucus  foliage. 

D.  caesius  grandiflora  is  a  compact  cushion  of  glaucus  grass 
from  which  appear  in  May,  lovely  pink  flowers  singly  on  a  stem. 
Foliage  and  flower  shades  vary ;  height  four  to  six  inches. 

D.  deltoides  is  a  vigorous  grower,  forming  a  deep  green  mat 
with  pink  or  white  flowers.  D.  Prichardii  suggests  the  above 
bu.t  is  very  compact  and  dwarf. 

D.  neglectus,  with  tufts  of  grass-like  foliage,  is  a  blaze,  of 
glory  in  May.  The  flowers  are  round,  salmon-pink,  with  a  buff 
reverse  to  the  petals.     (II) 

Draba         Drdba  aizoides  has  small  rosettes  with  clusters  of  yellow 
Aizoides  flowers,  two  inches  high  in  April.     (II) 

Erodium         Erodium  is  a  race  of  importance  in  the  rock    garden    and 
related  to  the  Geranium. 

E.  cheilanthi  folium  has  finely  cut  green  leaves  and  flowers  in 
heads  of  five  to  seven  with  a  deep  blotch  on  the  upper  petals. 
Very  attractive. 

Geranium         Geranium  argenteum  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  plant  with  clear 
argenteum  pale  pink  flowers  three  inches  high  and  silvery  grey-green  leaves. 

Gypsophila         Gypsophila  cerastioides  is  a  dwarf,  hairy  variety  with  its 
cerastioides  leaves  forming  neat  tufts.    White  flowers,  veined  pink,  cover  the 
plant  in  April. 

G.  rep  ens,  of  glaucus,  foliage,  forms  mounds,  or  if  in  a  wall, 
long  curtains  with  airy  sprays  of  small  dainty  pink  or  white 
flowers  blooming  throughout  the  summer.     (I) 

Helianthe-         Helianthemum,   called  "Rockrose,"   comes  in  many  colors, 
mum  single  and  double.    An  excellent  plant  for  a  hot  dry  situation  in 
poor  soil.     Foliage  a  low  mass,  some  deep  green,  others  very 
grey.     (I) 

Hutchinsia         Hutehinsia  alpina  is  a  low  mat  of  leaves,  in  May  covered  with 
alpina  spikes  of  white  flowers  two  inches  high. 

Hypericum         Hypericum  reptans,  a  prostrate  sheet  of  dainty  green  leaves 
reptans  in  long  sprays,  forming  a  dense  carpet.     Flowers  like  double 
Buttercups,  over  one  inch  across. 
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Iberis  sempervirens  is  of  shrubby  growth,  twelve  inches  high,  Iberis 
with  deep  green  leaves  and  white  cluster  flowers  in  May.     (I)       sempervirens 

I.  Snowflake  resembles  above,  but  blooms  later,  its  flowers 
last  longer,  are  larger  and  more  effective. 

I.  Little  Gem  forms  a  dense  compact  cushion,  flowers  smaller, 
very  dainty. 

Linaria  aquitriloba  suggests  a  tiny  Kenilworth  ivy.  Linaria 

L.  alpina  has  weak  shoots  of  blue-grey,  tipped  with  small  aquitriloba 
Snapdragons  of  glowing  lavender  with  thread  of  flaming  orange. 

(II) 

L.  Cymbalana  is  Kenilworth  Ivy  or  Toad  Flax,  grows  ram- 
pant in  sun  or  shade. 

Lychnis  alpina  is  a  tuft  of  green  with  head  of  magenta  pink  Lychnis 
two  inches  high  in  April.  alpina 

L.  alpina  alba  is  a  good  white  form. 

Nepeta  mussini  is  a  joy  in  border  or  rock  garden,  owing  to  Nepeta 
its  soft  grey  foliage  with  lavender  spikes  of  flowers.  mussini 

Oenothera  missouriensis  has  long  shoots  spreading  over  rocks  Oenothera 
or  wall  with  large  deciduous  leaves.  Flowers  of  clear  yellow,  three  missourien- 
inches  or  more  across,  are  effective  in  summer.  sis 

Phlox  divaricata,  with  lavender-blue  clusters  on  twelve  inch  Phlox 
stalks  in  May,  is  beautiful  above  the  deep  green  leaves.  divaricata 

P.  subulata  form  mounds  of  prickly  green  and  are  a  sheet  of 
color  when  in  flower. 

P.  subulata  rosea  is  a  rather   mageuta-pink. 

P.  subulata  alba  is  a  good  white. 

P.  subulata  G.  F.  Wilson  is  an  excellent  pale  lavender. 

Saponaria  ocymeides  is  in  May,  a  draping  curtain  of  pink,   Saponaria 
the  deep  green  leaves  remain  through  winter.  ocymeides 

Saxifraga  can  only  be  touched  on.    Shelter  from  mid-day  and  Saxifraga 
afternoon  sun  and  top  dress  in  the  spring. 

S.  hypnoides,  the  type  of  the  mossy  section,  has  loose  mossy 
cushions  of  foliage  and  sprays  of  white  flowers  on  slender  10  inch 
stems.     (II) 

8.  Macnabiana,  a  type  of  the  encrusted  section.  Its  rosettes 
edged  with  lime  are  attractive  winter  or  summer,  but  especially 
so  in  April  when  the  graceful  eight  inch  spikes  of  white  flowers 
appear.     (II) 

Scabiosa  pterocephalus  or  pterocephalus  parnassi  has  grey 
foliage,  Scabiosa-like  flowers  of  mauve,  four  inches  high. 


Scabiosa 

PTEROCEPHxVL- 

us 
Sedum  anglicum  forms  a  low  mat  of  grey  leaves  with  pale  gEDUM 


pink  flowers  on  three-inch  stems. 

S.  dasyphyllum    is    even    dwarfer    and    bluer    with  pinker 
flowers.     Put  in  well  drained  spot. 
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8.  pulchellum  has  a  bright  succulent  green  foliage.  Its  pink 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  stems  in  rays  to  suggest  a  starfish. 

S.  reflexum  has  grey  foliage  which  colors  in  winter  and 
yellow  flowers  in  June  eight  inches  tall. 

8.  Sieooldii  has  fat  grey  leaves  on  eight-inch  prostrate  sheets, 
ending  in  a  bright  pink  bloom  in  October. 

Sempervivum         Sempervivum  of  many  kinds  are  grown  for  their  fat  succulent 
rosettes.     (I) 

8.  arachnoideum  is  small  with  neat  woolly  balls  of  rosettes. 
8.  Pittonii  has  medium  sized  rosettes. 
8.  tectorum  has  large  rosettes. 

Silene  8ilene  alpestris  forms  rambling  tufts  of  deep  green  leaves 
from  which  spring  dainty  sprays  of  white  flowers  5  in.  high 
in  June. 

S.  pennsylvanica  is  a  native  with  pink  flowers  6  in.  high. 

Thymus  Thymus  serpillum  is  a  1-in.  creeper  with  magenta  flowers 
for  a  sunny  well-drained  spot. 

T.  serpyllum  alba  is  a  sheet  of  white  1  in.  high  when  in  flower. 

T.  serpyllum  lanuginoso  has  grey  woolly  foliage. 

T.  citriodorus,  grown  for  its  Lemon  Verbena-like  odor,  is  a 
mass  of  deep  green.    ' 

Tunica  Tunica  Saxifraga  is  a  misty  cloud  of  small  pink  flowers  on 
thread-like  stems  10  in.  high  arising  from  tufts  of  grass-like 
foliage.     Seedlings  appear  everywhere. 

Veronica        Veronica  incana  forms   a   large   mat   of   grey  leaves   with 
sapphire  flowers  on  spikes  in  midsummer. 

V.  prostrata  has  4-in.  spike  of  lavender -blue  flowers  in  May. 

V.  repens  is  a  1-in.  creeping  mat  of  deep  green,  flowers  are 
pale  blue  in  May. 

V.  teucrium  or  rupestris  is  indispensable  with  spikes  of 
intense  deep  azure  blue.  The  white  form  of  the  above  is  also 
good. 

Many  worthy  species  and  varieties  have,  had  to  be  omitted 
on  account  of  lack  of  space. 

Mary  F.  "Wright. 

Some  Decorative  Herbs 

The  list  of  medicinal  and  culinary  herbs  is  long  and  some- 
what dull  to  the  casual  glance.  Man3j-  of  them  do  not  attract  the 
gardener  much  more  in  the  beds  than  on  the  page  and  are 
usually  grown  for  sentimental  reasons,  aside  from  the  few  that 
are  used  for  household  purposes.  A  small  number,  however, 
are  wry  lovely  in  themselves  and  can  be  planted  for  color  effects 
in  r  ide  border  among  shrubbery,  or  where  a  semi-wild  plant- 
ing, being  used.  For  ground  covers  and  for  edging,  and  among 
rocks,  there  are  several  most  invaluable  varieties.    The  flowering 
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quality  is  not  always  conspicuous — save  Bergamot  and  Tansy — 
but  the  tones  of  grays,  pale  and  dark  greens  are  many  and 
beautiful.  Another  advantage  for  rough  planting  is  that  such 
herbs  as  would  be  suitable  do  not  require  rich  soil  nor  much 
care,  and  their  rapid  spreading  habit  of  growth  is  desirable  in 
such  a  place.  Of  course  there  are  others  that  need  good  soil, 
care  and  winter  protection,  but  they  will  repay  you  for  that 
attention. 

Ruta  graveolens — grows  into  a  rounded  plant  of  soft  Rue 
gray-green,  about  three  feet  high,  that  with  its  graceful  fine 
foliage  would  distinguish  any  garden  border.  The  irregular 
umbels  of  pale  yellow  flowers  rise  a  foot  higher  than  the  leaves, 
the  newer  growth  of  which  is  much  warmer  in  tone  than  the 
older  part  of  the  plant.  This  quality  makes  a  charming  color 
combination.  Perennial,  but  apt  to  kill  back  rather  far,  breaking 
freely  from  the  main  stalks. 

Anthemis  nobilis — covers  the  ground  with  a  mat  of  fine-cut  Chamomile 
downy  foliage,  of  excellent  bright  green,  that  spreads  rather 
slowly.     In  July  it  has  many  bright  yellow  buttons  for  bloom, 
like  a  low  Costmary.     Perennial  and  hardy. 

Artemisa  Absinthium — makes  an  excellent  mass  of  rather  Wormwood 
coarse  growth,  very  loose  in  its  appearance.  The  tall  angular 
stems,  four  to  six  feet  high,  are  covered  with  finely  cut  dark 
green  leaves  that  are  pale  gray  underneath,  and  are  terminated 
by  panicles  of  greenish  or  yellowish  flower  heads  in  July.  Hardy 
perennial. 

Artemisa  Abrotanum, — "Old  Man"  beloved  of  our  grand-  Southern 
mothers,  is  very  hardy  and  once  established  makes  a  four-foot  Wood 
mass  of  feathery  gray-green  branches.    It  is  easily  trimmed  into 
compact  formal  shape  and  is  beautiful  among  evergreens.     If 
allowed  to  spread  it  makes  an  irregular  growth  that  is  very 
picturesque.     Hardy  perennial,  easily  increased  from  cuttings. 

Salvia  Sclarea — grows  in  large  low  clumps  of  coarse  leaf-  Clary 
age  resembling  dock,  but  of  a  lovely  dull  green.  The  flower 
stalks  rise  in  quite  a  mass  about  four  feet  high,  thickly  covered 
with  light  decorative  bracts  shading  from  white  to  pink.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white  and  resemble  mint.  The  effect  is  unusual 
and  very  beautiful.  Blooms  from  late  June  to  September,  and 
while  a  biennial,  seeds  freely. 

Allium  Sckoenoprasum — despite  its  culinary  heritage  can  Chives 
be  used  to  advantage,  particularly  Burbank's  new  varieties 
Giant  and  Imperial.  The  circular  tufts  of  garlic-like  dark 
green  growth  are  completely  covered  in  June  with  {.  -bular 
heads  of  a  lovely  lavender.  These  are  excellent  for  cutth  give 
forth  no  odor,  and  combined  with  Forget-me-nots  (a  abtle 
thought)  make  a  striking  arrangement. 
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Lemon  Balm 


Tansy 


Sage 


Lavender 
Cotton 


Lavender 


.    French 

Lavender 


Borage 


Melissa  officinalis — a  rampant  spreading  plant,  rather  in- 
clined to  "flop,"  but  of  a  most  healthy  and  good  green.  If 
the  tops  are  trimmed  baek  it  will  present  the  same  fresh  color 
until  late  fall.  Has  a  delightful  Lemon  Verbena  odor — a  fine 
picker  for  Flower  Missions,  as  foliage  in  bouquets,  and  an 
excellent  ground  cover.  Insignificant  whitish-yellow  bloom. 
Perennial  and  hardy. 

Tanacetum  vulgare — has  firm  high  stalks  over  six  feet 
in  good  locations,  the  stems  being  slightly  reddish  in  tone. 
The  dark  green  leaves  are  large  but  finely  cut,  growing  thickly 
up  the  stems,  which  are  topped  by  innumerable  dense  flat  cymes 
of  bright  yellow  buttons.  Makes  a  flash  of  color,  likes  poor  soil, 
covers  spaces  rapidly  and  is  altogether  desirable  in  the  proper 
place.     Perennial  and  very  hardy. 

Salvia  officinalis — another  lovely  thing  with  a  domes- 
tic background.  A.  decorative  loose  mass  of  cool  gray-green 
about  two  feet  high,  of  pungent  and  pleasing  odor.  The  leaf 
texture  is  very  distinctive,  of  a  dull  woolly  surface.  "Bailey  lists 
13  varieties  of  the  tj^pe.     Hardy  perennial. 

Santolina  incana — grows  in  a  compact  form  about  18  inches 
high.  It  is  a  very  pale  grey,  with  some  cool  green  tones,  and 
has  a  most  unique  form  of  foliage,  rather  suggestive  of  coral 
branches.  Unusual  and  valuable  in  every  way,  particularly  on 
the  edge  of  a  bed.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  small  and 
globular.    Hardy. 

Lavenclula  officinalis,  or  L.  vera — the  well-known  lavender 
of  our  linen  closets  and  medicine  shelves.  A  perennial 
that  likes  a  poor  sandy  soil,  it  is  often  over-fed,  and  not  pro- 
tected enough  in  winter.  It  will  make  a  good-sized  plant  of 
irregular  shape,  as  it  grows  older ;  its  foliage  is  a  wonderful  cool 
lavender-gray,  and  the  many  long  flower  stems  carry  heads  of 
purple-blue  bloom,  that  make  a  lovely  veil  of  color  over  the  gray 
leafage.     Easily  raised  from  cuttings  or  seed. 

Lavandula  Stoechas,  Stickadove  or  Cassodony — is  tender, 
but  grows  freely  from  seed  or  cuttings.  It  can  be  lifted  and 
potted  for  the  house,  and  is  useful  all  winter  for  finger  bowls. 
It  makes  a  compact  bush  of  vivid  green,  the  stalks  being  very 
erect  and  the  narrow  leaves  closely  pinnate.  The  blossoms  are 
exactly  like  L.  vera.    Annual. 

Borago  officinalis,  Bugloss — a  tall  plant  of  coarse  growth 
with  heavy  clusters  of  five-petalled  flowers  of  a  vivid,  lovely  blue. 
Very  suggestive  of  Anchusa.  Medium-sized  leaf,  dull  green  and 
of  rough  texture,  the  plant  stems  are  gray  with  pink  tones.  A 
beautiful  mass  that  looks  well  planted  with  Horehound,  which 
seems  to  give  it  support.     Annual,  seeding  itself  rapidly. 
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Hyssopus  officinalis — makes  a  wonderful  ground  cover  Hyssop 
- — a  very  dark  bluish-green  mass  of  narrow  leaves  on  stems 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Mint-like  heads  of  bloom,  a  deep 
blue  with  a  tone  of  purple  that  is  most  effective  in  dark  sulky 
fashion.  I  have  some  plants  with  a  decided  pink  blossom,  but 
Bailey  only  mentions  a  white  variety.     Perennial  and  hardy. 

Campanula    Rapunculus — clusters    of     tall    stalks     like    a  Rampiox 
wild    Campanula,   with   many   blue   bells,     "the    purple    spire 
of  Eampion  bells"  exactly  describing  it.    Should  be  sown  before 
June  as  it  has  a  trick  of  running  to  seed  in  hot  weather.  Biennial 
— the  seed  is  the  smallest  of  all  vegetable  seeds. 

Asperula  odorata — a  charming  low  ground  cover  like  Bed-  Sweet 
straw,  with  a  glossy  dark  green  leaf  in  whorls  and  white  or  pink  AVoobruff 
flowers.     Six  to  eight  inches  high.     Does  better  in  half  shade 
and  a  moist  soil,  dying  out  if  too  dry  and  sunny.     Perennial 
and  hardy. 

Monarda  didyma,  Oswego  Tea — is  probably  in  all  gardens.  Bergamots 
The  rich  dark  green  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  square  stems 
that  grow  over  three  feet  in  rich  soil,  and  are  crowned 
with  a  flowering  tuft  of  an  agreeable  dark  red.  Likes  the  sun 
and  plenty  of  food,  and  if  cut  back  sharply  after  blooming  will 
throw  up  fresh  young  shoots.  Hardy  perennial,  spreading 
rapidly  over  everything.  There  are  two  attractive  wild  varieties, 
one  a  pale  pink,  and  the  other  a  mauve  (31.  fisttdosa)  that  grow 
in  a  less  luxuriant  manner. 

Origanum  Onites — has  twelve-inch  stems  with  small  deep-  Pot 
green  leaves,  and  loose  heads  of  small  pale  pink  flowers,  making  Marjoram 
an  excellent  ground  cover,  of  slow  growth  but  charming  color. 
Blooms  most  of  the  summer,  and  is  hardy. 

Foenicidum.  vulgar  e — fine    gray-green    foliage    that    makes  Fennell 
an    airy,    graceful   growth,    the     blossoms     being     whitish   like 
Queen  Anne's  Lace,  and  the  seed  umbels  quite  yellow.    Annual, 
but  self-sows.     Angelica  is  much  the  same  in  color  and  habit, 
only  heavier  in  effect. 

Sesamum    indicum — a   very   decorative   tender    annual    that  Bene 
grows    two    feet    high    with    fine    pink    tubular    blossoms.     It 
goes  to  seed  early,  but  the  reddish  seed-pod  is  quite  effective. 

Satureia  hortensis — grows  into   a  mass  that  is  useful   for  Summer 
cutting  as  well  as  in  place — much  as  one  uses  Gypsophila — the  Savory 
foliage  being  dark  green  and  feathery,  and  the  fine  blossom  a 
soft  pink.    Annual,  but  sowing  itself  freely. 

Rosmarinus   officinalis — not  unlike  French  Lavender  with-  Rosemary 
out  the  indentations  of  the  leaf.     Compact  plants  of  sage  green 
that  can  be  clipped  and  are  useful  as  edging.     It  requires  a 
good  protection  in  winter. 
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Sweet  Bash-  Ocimum  Basilicum — fairly  large  plant  of  regular  form, 
much  resembling  Sweet  Pepper  but  of  a  livelier  green  and  a 
juicy  texture. 

Ocimum  minimum — much  smaller  and  more  compact,  would 
make  a  good  low  growth.     Flowers  of  both  insignificant. 

Thymes  Thymus  citriodorus  is  a  lovely  soft  green,  a  fine  ground  cover 
with  pink  bloom  and  lemon  scented  leaves.  It  hugs  the  ground 
very  closely  and  runs  out  on  stones  and  warm  spots  in  a  delight- 
ful manner. 

Thymus  lanuginosus  makes  a  beautiful  woolly  gray  mat,  most 
effective  as  a  cover  in  rockery,  bed  or  walks.  Color  very  unusual 
and  not  at  all  common  here — only  listed  by  Miss  Wright.  I 
made  mine  from  cuttings  from  a  friend's  plant,  which  is  easy 
to  do. 

Thymus  vulgaris- — another  domestic  note  to  close  on! — of 
dwarf  habit,  a  thick  mass  of  stems  with  a  sullen  green  tone  that 
is  most  valuable  as  an  accent. 

Mary  Helen  Wingate  Lloyd. 


Plant  Societies 

American         The  13th  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Gladiolus  Society 

Gladiolus  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,    on    August    16th  to  17th. 

Society  Reports  from  the  Secretary  and  President  vote  it  the  best  general 

display  ever  given ;  thousands  of  spikes  were  shipped  from  points 

many  miles  distant. 

Many  new  and  beautiful  varieties  were  shown:  A.  E.  Kun- 
clerd,  who  is  accredited  with  having  developed  more  varieties 
than  any  individual,  coming  easily  first,  with  V'aughan's  fine 
display  of  seedlings  a  close  second.  A  luncheon  was  given  at 
the  Peony  farm  of  Dr.  "W.  E.  Upjohn  and  a  reception  for  Mrs. 
Francis  King,  whom  all  garden  associations  and  flower  lovers 
delight  to  honor.  A  truck  load  of  blooms  was  sent  to  the 
Hospitals  of  Kalamazoo,  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  includes  many  offered  by  Growers, 
and  a  large  non-commercial  class,  these  being  in  most  cases  won 
by  the  Growers.  The  award  of  most  interest,  however,  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin,  was  that  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  Silver  Medal  which  was  won  by  A.  E.  Kunderd  of 
Goshen,  Ind.  This  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  undisseminated 
Gladiolus.  Seedling  no.  732,  a  light  tinted  rose-pink  with  creamy- 
white  throat,  carried  off  the  honor. 

M.  L.  G. 

American  There  has  been  a  veritable  epidemic  of  Dahlia  ShoMTs 
Dahlia  throughout  the  country  during  the  month  of  September.  Com- 
Society  mencing   on   September   first  with   a   big  show   of  the  Dahlia 
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Society  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  every  Garden  Club,  every 
town,  every  community  seemed  to  have  its  Dahlia  festival. 

The  Show  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society  was  held,  as  here- 
tofore, on  the  roof  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 26th  to  29th  inclusive.  A  vivid  mass  of  color  was  the  first 
impression  on  entering  the  doors,  but  the  great  throngs  of 
interested  spectators  made  it  very  difficult  to  see  the  individual 
blooms.  New  ones  from  England,  France,  Germany  and  Holland, 
in  spite  of  Quarantine  No.  37,  rubbed  elbows  with  those  from 
California  and  New  Jersey.  There  was  enough  variety  of  form 
and  color  to  please  all  tastes. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  for  the 
most  meritorious  exhibit  by  an  Amateur  was  awarded  to  Dr.  L. 
H.  Abel,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Short  Hills  Garden  Club  for  a  collec- 
tion of  seedlings  of  1922  went  to  W.  H.  Waite,  Rumson,  N.  Y. 

It  was  good  to  learn  that  the  American  Dahlia  Society  dis- 
covered that  it  needed  women  to  make  its  wheels  run  more 
smoothly,  and  two  women  were  placed  upon  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. They  have  realized  that  the  commercial  end  of  the 
shows  was  fast  overwhelming  every  other  aspect  and  to  over- 
come this,  the  gentle  hand  of  woman  and  the  Amateur  has  been 
asked  to  use  its  influence.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  society  a  woman  was  elected  first  vice-president — the  honor 
falling  most  properly  to  Mrs.  Stout. 

News  and  Views 

What  is  the  popular  size  for  a  Dahlia?  To  test  the  general  Popular 
taste  as  to  the  favorite  size  of  this  easily  enlarged  flower,  a  recent  Size  for  the 
Dahlia  Show  committee  took  a  vote  from  everyone  attending  the  Dahlia  ? 
Show,  asking  for  a  candid  opinion  of  the  finest,  most  desirable 
Dahlia  exhibited.  It  was  a  representative  Show  where  the 
Marean  Dahlias  were  shown  as  well  as  the  older  varieties.  All 
Dahlias  were  cut  with  stem  and  foliage  so  the  habits  of  the  plant 
could  be  counted.  There  were  six  hundred  votes  cast.  La 
Favorita  (Lohrman),  a  hybrid  cactus  of  medium  size  but  perfect 
shape,  brilliant  orange  with  a  long  stiff  stem,  was  the  first  choice. 
Shudow's  Lavender  (Bessie  Boston),  a  decorative  of  delicately 
shaded  lavender  and  white,  was  second.  And  George  Walters 
(Carter),  a  hybrid  cactus  of  a  rich  salmon-pink,  was  third.  The 
rest  of  the  vote  was  scattered  among  the  medium-sized 
decoratives  and  hybrid  cactus  varieties.  In  no  case  was  a  vote 
given  for  a  bloom  which  did  not  hold  up  its  head. 

Mrs.  King's  pleasant  thoughts  on  October  gardens  suggest  an  all 
that  there  might  be  members  of  the  Garden  Club  with  a  small  Season 
space  to  give  to  flowers,  perhaps  a  terrace  near  the  house,  which  Flower 
needs  a  small  but  always  tidy  planting.  Corner 
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A  nook  in  our  garden  admits  of  a  bed  about  5x12  feet — the 
corners  being  shortened  by  two  turns  in  the  terrace  wall.  In 
front  of  the  wall  we  have  planted  eight  clumps  of  the  pure  white 
Phlox,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  two  pink,  Elizabeth  Campbell.  Before 
this  and  between  the  Phlox,  pale  blue  Larkspur.  Bella  Donna. 
and  two  Madonna  Lilies.  Before  these  a  row  of  purple  Helio- 
trope and  alternating  with  them  in  front  the  delicate  dwarf  shell- 
pink  Snapdragons.  The  whole  bed  is  then  edged  with  Sweet 
Alyssuin  planted  eight  inches  apart. 

The  early  spring  finds  the  neat  leaves  of  the  Phlox  and  Larks- 
pur showing,  and  as  the  annuals  are  potted  and  beginning  to 
bloom  when  set  out,  our  bed  is  attractive  in  May,  a  glory  all 
summer  and  now  in  October  is  a  mass  of  blooming  Heliotrope,  a 
few  white  Phlox  heads  still  out  and  the  "Snappies"  peeping 
through  the  lavender  here  and  there.  The  planting  is  fairly 
close,  covering  the  ground  all  season,  and  today  there  must  be 
one  hundred  heads  on  the  Heliotrope  and  the  air  fragrant. 

These  plants  love  potash  and  an  open  drained  soil,  so  our 
wood  ashes  go  on  each  fall.  We  clip  the  Alyssuin  with  the  clip- 
pers in  early  July  when  the  tops  begin  to  bloom  out,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  whole  edge  is  white  again,  lasting  until  the  frost  takes 
them . 

M.  P.  L.  S. 

Newtown  Square. 


:  Mesem  ' '  First  let  me  explain  that  several  of  ray  friends  use  ' '  Mesem ' ' 
for  short  rather  than  MesembryantJiemani  grandiflorum,  and 
surely  it  is  more  convenient. 

Somewhere  in  the  early  eighties,  a  friend  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  introducing  new  plants  to  Santa  Barbara,  asked  if 
there  were  not  some  kinds  of  Mesem  in  the  Azores,  my  former 
home,  that  were  not  known  here — he  considered  it  a  valuable 
family  for  this  climate. 

The  result  was  that  some  time  after  this  conversation  several 
varieties  arrived,  the  most  important  being  the  large  coarse  kind 
for  holding  earth  on  banks  or  covering  unsightly  places.  Three 
cuttings  of  these  came  by  way  of  Lisbon,  England,  and  New 
York,  being  a  month  on  the  way.  It  is  now  to  be  found  every- 
where in  Southern  California,  on  the  heights  and  by  the  sea  and 
quite  far  away.  A  friend  wrote  to  me  from  Coronado  near  San 
DiegO,  asking  for  cuttings  after  seeing  the  beginnings  there. 

F,  D.  Oliver. 
Santa  Barbara. 
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The  New  York  State  Forestry  Association  is  making  a 
"Distribution  of  200,000  paper  bags  carrying  a  fire  warning 
and  notice  against  deposit  of  refuse  along  Highways  and  on 
forest  land,  these  bags  to  be  distributed  in  all  leading  hotels  in 
the  Adironclacks  and  Catskills,  and  used  wherever  lunch  is 
prepared  for  persons  or  parties  going  into  the  open." 

A  charming  and  unusual  flower  arrangement  is  to  use  a  spray  Unusual 
of  Magnolia  soulangeana  with  two  or  three  small  branches  of  Flower 
bloom  and  bud  in  an  oblong  Japanese  dish  of  pale  green,  with  Combination 
ligustrum  lucidum  to  furnish  the  foliage.     The  combination  of 
the  ligustrum,  with  its  shiny  leaves  and  the  lovely  purple  and 
pearl  of  the  Magnolia,  give  the  appearance  of  a  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plant  growing  in  water.     When  tried  it"  was  interesting  to 
hear  the  exclamations  of  delight,  followed  by  "what  is  it?" 


Penelope  Griffiss. 


Chattanooga. 


Rose  Test 
Gardens 


During  our  recent  meeting  in  Washington  we  visited  the 
Experimental  Rose  Garden  in  Potomac  Park.  On  October  24th 
and  25th,  Radiance,  both  pink  and  red,  was  in  fine  growth  and  in 
good  bloom.  Columbia  also  was  vigorous  though  not  blooming 
so  well,  and  white  Killarney  was  good,  seeming  to  be  less  subject 
to  mildew  than  the  pink  varieties.  Ophelia  was  particularly 
beautiful  with  many  blooms  and  vigorous  new  growth. 

We  learned  that  the  land  which  was  low,  was  until  recently 
the  river  bottom.  It  had  been  filled  in  and  these  Rose  beds  made 
and  planted  only  two  years  ago.  This  may  account  in  part  for 
their  unusually  strong  growth. 

There  we're  but  few  varieties  grown  and  those  in  great 
numbers. 

Marian  Mott. 

Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

The  two  Garden  Clubs  of  Hartford  have  included  in  their  Hartford 
interests  this  year  the  active  support  of  the  Connecticut  Horti-  Garden  Club 
cultural  Society.     This  State  Society  does  much  valuable  work  News 
along  horticultural  lines,  both  for  professionals  and  amateurs, 
but  is  not  extensively  advertised,  and  the  public  hardly  knows 
how  much  it  needs  support.     The  Garden  Clubs  have  joined  its 
membership  and  propose  to  spread  its  influence. 

At  the  Dahlia  exhibition  in  October,  through  the  Club's 
efforts,  there  were  7,000  visitors  the  first  day,  as  compared  with 
75  last  year.  Both  Clubs  offered  prizes  for  amateurs,  a  silver 
vase  and  a  bird  bath — both  for  the  best  Dahlias.  Money  prizes 
were  also  offered  for  the  best  baskets  of  flowers  and  for  Dahlia 
seedlings.    Still  further  plans  are  being  considered  for  next  year. 


E.  H.  P.  K. 
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Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

Old  Apple  These  should  be  trimmed  and  pruned  towards  the  end  of 
Trees  December,  when  absolutely  dormant.  At  this  time  they  can 
safely  be  headed  back  and  all  dead  and  diseased  branches  cut 
off.  Fruit  trees  always  suffer  from  severe  lopping  off  of  their 
branches,  so  it  should  be  done  very  gradually.  A  good  top  dress- 
ing of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  spread  over  the  roots  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches  and  pressed  firmly  down,  will  bring  excel- 
lent results. 


For  "Woolly 

Aphis 


Wastage  of 

Autumn 

Leaves 


Garden 
Refuse 


Carnations 


Spray  with  3  ounces  Nicotine,  one  pound  soft  soap,  forty 
gallons  water. 

The  following  suggestion  from  The  Flower  Grower  is  a 
timely  one: 

' '  Nothing  will  grieve  the  soul  of  a  thrifty  gardener  more  than 
the  sight  of  municipal  trucks  dumping  autumn  leaves,  gathered 
from  the  streets,  in  out-of-way  places,  simply  to  get  rid  of  them. 
This  is  a  crime  of  wastefulness  which  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Cannot  our  friends,  the  gardeners,  do  something  about  this 
locally  ?  If  leaves  are  gathered  and  dumped  in  this  way,  offer  to 
pay  for  them  delivered  at  a  designated  place.  Properly  com- 
posted with  sods  or  stable  manure,  leaves  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fertilizers.  They  contain  a  very  high  percentage  of 
fertilizing  elements  in  a  proportion  which  is  especially  useful 
to  the  growth  of  flowers. 

"We  should  all  do  our  part  to  prevent  wastage.  Why  not 
start  a  campaign  to  save  the  autumn  leaves?  It  is  being  done 
successfully  in  many  places  and  it  ought  to  be  done  everywhere. " 

There  are,  unfortunately,  many  amateur  gardeners  who  do 
not  realize  the  value  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  garden. 
They  invariably  burn  it.  In  the  majority  of  gardens,  both  large 
and  small,  there  is  generally  an  odd  corner  where  a  hole  could  be 
dug  and  the  refuse  thrown  in.  Of  course  diseased  plants  are  best 
burnt.  The  material  so  collected  and  placed  in  the  rot-pit  should 
be  turned  occasionally  in  order  to  hasten  decay.  By  the  time 
that  autumn  arrives  there  will  be  valuable  manure  for  the  garden. 
A  light  covering  of  earth  may  be  placed  over  the  material.  Occa- 
sional waterings  will  be  helpful.  As  regards  hard- wooded  material, 
this  should  be  burnt,  as  its  decomposition  may  take  years  to 
effect  if  placed  in  the  rot-pit  and  while  decaying  it  affords  a 
breeding  ground  for  fungi.  The  ashes  obtained  from  burning 
hard- wooded  branches  should  be  saved  and  kept  dry.  They  form 
a  very  efficient  and  practical  substitute  for  artificial  potassic 
manures.  — The  Garden. 

"Leaf  Spot"  and  "Rust"  are  both  apt  to  appear  on  Carna- 
tions at  this  time  of  year.  Keep  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house 
and  spray  plants  with  potassium  sulphide,  1  ounce  to  3  gallons 
of  water. 
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A  common  cause  of  disappointment  is  found  in  allowing  the  Why  Khodo- 
f  adecl  blooms  to  remain  on  the  bushes,  with  the  result  that  seed  is  dendrons   do 
formed  and  the  shrub 's  energy,  instead  of  being  directed  toward  not  Blood 
the  perfection  of  growth  and  flowering  buds,  is  used  up  in  the 
development  and  ripening  of  the  seeds.     If  the  old  blooms  are 
picked  off  as  soon  as  they  have  withered,  if  a  mulch  or  soil  cover- 
ing of  leaf -mould  or  decayed  manure  is  placed  round  the  bushes, 
and  these  are  watered  in  dry  weather,  they  will  be  kept  healthy 
and  floriferous.    It  is  wise  also  to  remove  the  faded  blooms  from 
Lilac  bushes,  to  get  rid  of  suckers — shoots  that  grow  from  the 
stock  and  push  through  the  soil — and  to  cut  out  weak  branches 
or  shoots  that  tend  to  crowd  and  hinder  the  development  of  the 
better  ones.  Popular  Gardening. 

Purely  artificial  manures  are  generally  applied  in  spring,  but  Manures  to 
kainit  and  basic  slag,  which  take  a  long  time  to  produce  the  best  Apply  Now 
results,  should  be  applied  at  any  time  from  now  onwards  to 
December.  Kainit  is  a  potash-bearing  mixture  of  a  somewhat 
crude  nature,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Its  other  ingredients  are  poisonous  to  insects 
hibernating  in  the  soil,  and  are  washed  away  before  cropping  time 
in  the  spring.  It  is  particularly  good  for  light  soil  and  should 
be  employed  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

Basic  slag  provides  phosphates  to  the  soil.  It  contains  much 
lime  and  acts  slowly.  It  should  be  applied  in  a  fine  powder  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  the  square  yard,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
vacant.  This  is  good  for  all  herbaceous  plants  as  well  as  for 
vegetables.  — Popular  Gardening. 

Spray  now  for  San  Jose  Scale.    "Scalecide"  is  a  Complete  Spraying 
Dormant  Spray  and  should  be  used  when  the  temperature  is 
above  40°  F.    Lime  and  sulphur  sprays  wash  off  in  heavy  rains 
but  Scalecide  is  mixed  with  oils,  is  absorbed  somewhat  by  the 
plant  tissues  and  is  a  penetrating  and  adhering  spray. 

It  is  most  effective  when  used  on  sunshiny  days  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  15 
gallons  of  water. 

R.  L.  W. 


Wild  Flower  Preservation 

Christmas  Greens  Again 

The  chairman  of  this  Zone  suggests  that  we  ask  the  Garden  tj0VntER 
Club  members  to  refrain  from  using  Evergreens  in  their  winter  g0UTHERN 
mulching.     The  members  in  her  neighborhood  have  used  their  Zone 
influence  to  stop  the  picking  of  Holly,  and  have  had  some  degree 
of  success,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  fun,  she  reports. 
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Holly  As  the  Christmas  Holidays  will  soon  be  here  we  want  to 
again  urge  the  members  of  the  Garden  Clubs  to  purchase  Holly 
and  Ground  Pine  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  whenever  possible, 
to  use  a  live  Christmas  tree  instead  of  a  dead  one.  The  live  one 
can  be  replanted,  to  become  a  tree  of  sentiment  for  years  instead 
of  for  a  few  days  only.  Substitutes  for  Holly  and  Ground  Pine 
are  being  found  and  we  already  have  many  bright  plants  offered 
by  thg  growers.  As  the  florists  have  acceded  to  our  suggestion, 
it  seems  as  though  a  great  responsibility  rests  with  the  consumer. 

Texas  The  chairman  of  this  state  thinks  that  southern  Smilax, 
Mistletoe  and  Spanish  moss  will  be  splendid .  substitutes  for 
Christmas  greens.  They  are  parasites  and  most  injurious  to  the 
trees  on  which  they  grow.  She  also  suggests  Christmas  wreaths 
of  slightly-tinted  Oak  leaves.  Mrs.  Sealy  has  been  spending  the 
summer  in  Chautauqua,  where  she  has  found  ample  opportunity 
of  spreading  conservation  suggestions.  As  thousands  of  people 
visit  this  place  of  assembly  during  the  summer  she  hopes  that 
in  another  year  a  regular  conservation  program  may.  be  planned. 
At  the  November  meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of  "Women's 
Clubs,  an  opportunity  is  to  be  given  her  to  place  the  conserva- 
tion idea  before  this  large  assemblage  of  representative  women. 
Slides  will  be  shown  illustrating  the  before-and-after  effects  of 
Christmas  greens  devastation. 

Upper         The  Garden  Clubs  of  Baltimore  and  the  Washington  Chapter 
Southern  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation   Society  had   a  meeting   on 
Zone  September  29th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bouton,  to  in- 
augurate plans  for  arresting  the  destruction  of  Holly  and  Christ- 
mas Evergreens. 

Society  op         A  letter  was  sent  to  the  National  Association  of  commercial 
American  dealers    of   the    country,    asking   them   to    cooperate   with   the 
Florists  conservation  plans  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America.   They  have 
responded  heartily,  as  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  15th  to  17th,  1922 : 

"The  Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horti- 
culturists heartily  approves  of  the  effort  of  the  Garden  Club  op 
America  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  preserve  the  native  plants 
and  shrubs  of  the  country  and  wishes  to  assure  you  that  this 
undertaking  will  have  their  fullest  co-operation.  The  writer 
-was  instructed  to  write  our  Vice  Presidents  located  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  notifying  them  of  the  action  of  our  Society, 
taken  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  requesting  their  support  and  co- 
operation. ' ' 

Signed  by  the  Secretary  of  The  Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 
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Saving  in  the  Garden 

Saving  is  the  beginning  of  all  things  and  very  important  in 
a  garden,  be  the  acreage  large  or  small.  It  is  more  easily  done 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  but  the  results  are  so  good  that 
everyone  who  has  a  garden  should  plan  for  a  small  space  to  hold 
the  things  to  be  saved.  Usually  one  hires  a  man  to  take  away 
from  the  house  the  refuse  of  all  kinds  that  seems  impossible  to 
dispose  of  otherwise.  In  reality  you  are  robbing  the  garden  of 
its  rights. 

Wood-ashes  we  know  to  be  an  important  fertilizer.  Sow  it  Wood-ashes 
broadcast  on  your  grass;  spread  it  about  the  roots  of  each  Peach 
and  Pear  tree  to  prevent  borers ;  use  it  in  the  flower  garden,  most 
plants  are  benefitted  by  having  a  little  dug  into  the  soil  about 
them  before  rain.  It  is  especially  useful  in  checking  root-lice 
on  Asters,  mixing  a  quarter  of  a  trowelful  with  the  earth  in  the 
hole  before  putting  in  the  plant,  will  prove  most  efficacious. 

Coal-ashes  may  be  used  as  a  mild  fertilizer  and  are  the  ounce  Coal-ashes 
of  prevention  in  keeping  out  worms  from  Delphinium.  They 
have  a  distinct  value  mixed  with  clay  soil,  providing  drainage 
when  needed,  and  by  lightening  the  soil  allow  moisture  to 
percolate.  They  are  invaluable  for  making  paths,  mending  roads, 
filling  low  places  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  home-made 
concrete  work,  as  making  cold-frames,  lessening  the  amount  of 
stone  and  sand  used  and  therefore  the  expense.  Dahlias  seem 
to  like  a  little  coal-ashes  added  to  whatever  fertilizer  you  are 
using  for  them. 

Kitchen  refuse  is  sometimes  hard  to  dispose  of.  I  have  two  Kitchen 
large  pits  dug  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  my  garden  where  the  Refuse 
soil  is  poor,  hard-pan — in  fact  so  hard  that  the  pits  had  to  be 
dug  with  a  pick  and  need  no  lining  of  stone;  they  are  edged 
about  the  top  with  boards  fitted  with  a  heavy  cover.  The  refuse 
is  put  in  each  day  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  lime  and  poor  soil 
until  that  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  pits,  had  been  used  up. 
The  mass  is  trampled  down  at  intervals  with  a  long  pole.  When 
one  pit  is  filled  it  is  covered  tightly  and  we  begin  on  the  other. 
During  the  winter  the  contents  of  the  first  pit  is  hauled  out  and 
spread  on  one  of  the  pasture  lots.  This  is  thoroughly  wired  so 
that  animals  cannot  get  in.  In  the  spring  all  the  bones  and 
substances  that  do  not  rot  are  raked  off  and  we  feel  that  the  grass 
has  had  a  great  help.  If  crushed,  these  bones  are  splendid  for 
the  Grape  vines. 

In  the  garden,  in  the  fall,  all  leaves  are  carefully  gathered  Lewes  from 
and  used  for  covering  for  the  celery-pits,  artichokes  and  for  THE  q.4rden 
packing  the  cold-frames.    My  frames  stand  up  rather  high  above 
the  ground  and  for  protection  have  a  covering  of  boards  around 
them  with  a  four-inch  space  which  we  pack  with  leaves,  letting 
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them  remain  until  the  following  fall.  During  all  those  months 
they  have  pulverized  to  a  great  extent.  "When  they  are  removed 
they  are  put  in  a  heap  where  the  winter's  snow  and  rain  carry 
on  the  good  work,  and  in  the  spring  they  are  leaf -mold,  ready 
to  do  their  share  in  potting-shed  or  garden.  I  do  not  use  leaves 
for  general  covering  of  herbaceous  borders,  their  decay  generates 
a  heat  that  in  open  winters  tends  to  rot  the  plants.  All  not 
used  in  this  manner  specified  are  carefully  gathered,  stored  in 
a  building  and  used  for  bedding  for  cows  and  horses,  whence 
they  find  their  way  to  the  manure-pit. 

Low  Meadow  In  October  I  buy  a  load  of  coarse,  low  meadow  hay.  After  a 
Hay  hard  frost  a  light  covering  is  put  on  Strawberries  and  Spinach 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  on  nearly  all  beds  and  borders  in 
the  fiower  garden — Box  hedges,  borders  of  Pinks,  to  prevent 
rabbits  from  eating  them;  Canterbury  Bells  and  Tulips.  Roses 
are  bound  up  with  it  and  things  generally  protected  as  much 
from  thawing  and  the  action  of  the  sun  after  snow,  as  from  the 
intense  cold.  This  cover  is  all  taken  off  in  March  and  saved. 
When  the  Strawberries  are  about  to  ripen,  it  is  put  down  between 
the  rows  to  keep  them  clean.  After  the  Strawberries  are  over 
that  same  hay  is  put  between  the  rows  of  Raspberries  and  Sweet- 
peas  to  make  walking  among  them  possible  and  to  keep  the  fruit 
and  flowers  clean  during  heavy  rain.  AVhat  is  left  of  the  hay 
after  those  crops  are  over,  is  again  used  as  a  mulch  for  Grapes 
and  eventually  gathered  up  and  put  on  the  compost  heap,  or  if 
still  good  enough,  used  as  bedding  for  the  cows. 

Brush  for         Brush  for  the  flower  garden  is  a  necessity.    Brushing  flowers 

Peas  and  use  rather  than  staking  where  the  growth  is  at  all  bushy  is  much  to 

in  the  be  recommended,  the  brush  being  less  visible  and  making  it 

Flower  possible  to  retain  the  graceful  shape  of  the  plant.     The  brush 

Garden  and  light  stakes  I  use  for  small  things  are  selected  from  the 

results  of  the  winter's  pruning.     Small  branches  and  twigs  of 

Maple  trees  being  especially  good.    "We  occasionally  have  a  tree 

of  that  sort  to  cut  down  from  places  where  the  trees  have  grown 

too  close. 

-  Compost  The  compost-heap  is  a  very  important  factor  in  gardening. 
Heap  It  is  commenced  in  the  spring  with  the  rakings  of  lawns,  garden 
paths  and  beds  where  there  are  still  many  leaves  and  wisps  of 
straw  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  for  bedding.  The  constant 
cleaning  up  and  working  done  all  summer  add  to  its  value  and 
it  becomes  that  thing  of  joy — a  place  to  put  things — all  trim- 
mings of  vegetables,  all  past  crops  of  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc.  are 
added  from  time  to  time  with  the  trimming  and  edging  of  the 
grass-borders,  while  from  the  flower  garden  there  is  a  constant 
march  to  the  compost-heap.  Our  most  treasured  blooms  last  only 
a  few  days  when,  if  it  is  a  perennial,  it  must  be  cut  back,  and 
if  an  annual  must  be  pulled  up  altogether.    It  seems  most  fitting 
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that  after  a  short  time  these  blooms  should  come  back  to  the 
garden  in  the  form  of  a  first-aid  to  another  season's  growth. 

The  Fire-heap  is  another  necessity  and  should  be  in  some  The 
accessible  spot  ready  for  use  at  any  time,  where  may  be  destroyed  Fireheap 
all  plants  infected  with  scale  or  rust,  as  Hollyhocks  and  Delphin- 
ium, which  should  never  be  put  on  the  compost-heap.  All 
caterpillar  nests,  weeds  that  have  many  seeds  as  Dandelions  when 
they  have  been  dug  from  the  lawn,  old  brush  after  it  has  served 
in  the  garden,  clippings  of  Privet  or  Arbor-vitae  hedges  which 
take  so  long  to  rot  as  to  be  practically  useless  for  compost,  in 
fact,  everything  that  you  can't  dispose  of  otherwise.  Even 
household  trash,  papers,  etc.  should  be  burned  here — every  thing 
that  comes  from  the  house  as  well  as  the  garden.  The  ashes  from 
this  heap  while  not  so  good  as  wood-ashes  from  the  fireplaces, 
are  carefully  sifted  and  spread  on  the  grass  in  the  pasture  lots. 
Thus  we  count  on  being  able,  with  care  and  forethought,  to 
return  to  the  garden,  in  some  measure,  what  we  have  taken  from 
it.  Anne  T.  Stewart. 

Short  Hills. 

Dahlias  of  every  size  and  shape,  of  every  color  and  combina- 
tion of  colors.  Dahlias  with  petals  rolled  into  tube  shape,  Dahlias 
that  resembled  great,  shaggy  Chrysanthemums,  and  others  as 
small  as  Daisies,  were  shown  yesterday  at  the  Dahlia  Exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Garden  Club,  which  was 
held  in  the  Jabez  Elliott  Flower  Market. 

A  large  number  of  new  varieties  were  displayed,  among  them 
a  handsome  specimen  called  U.  8.  A.,  which  measures  eight  and 
a  half  inches  across.  The  Insulinde,  a  large  yellow  flower,  also 
measured  eight  and  a  half  inches.  A  sweepstake  prize  was  won 
with  a  basket  of  large  white,  waxy  blossoms  named  F.  W.  Fellows. 

An  odd  red  and  gold  Chinese  chest,  filled  with  flowers  rang-  Mrs.  Taft's 
ing  in  color  from  pale  yellow  to  dark  red,  which  was  entered  by  Triumphs 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Taft,  Clifton,  won  first  prize  in  the  section  of 
artistic  arrangement.  Mrs.  Taft,  for  the  second  successive  time, 
won  the  Mordecai  Cup,  and  if  she  wins  it  again  next  year  she 
gets  it  as  her  possession  for  all  time.  This  cup  is  a  prized  trophy 
to  Dahlia  growers  and  Mrs.  Taft  has  won  it  three  times,  but  not 
in  succession.  It  must  be  won  thrice  in  succession  to  become  a 
permanent  property.  The  cup  was  given  to  the  Cincinnati 
Garden  Club  for  a  trophy  cup  for  Dahlias  by  Gertrude  Dahl 
Mordecai,  the  daughter  of  the  Swedish  grower  of  Dahlias,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  that  flower.  Mrs.  Taft's  winning  the  cup 
for  a  second  time  this  year  will  be  of  keen  interest,  not  only  in 
Cincinnati,  where  she  is  honorary  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Garden  Club  and  sectional  vice  president  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  but  to  flower  growers  generally,  for  she  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Garden  Cltjb  of  America  and  widely  known  in  the 
ranks  of  amateur  growers. 
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Bill  Boards  On  the  journey  from  Xew  York  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Garden  Clttb  of  America,  the  charm  of  the 
foliage,  particularly  the  Oaks  and  Sweet  Gum  trees,  lent  so  much 
warmth  to  the  scenery  and  set  off  so  well  the  glistening  green  of 
the  Magnolias  and  Rhododendrons  as  we  reached  the  Maryland 
border,  that  even  the  flat  country  was  attractive  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  all  those  interested  in  controlling  road-side  advertising 
must  be  profoundly  depressed  by  the  numerous  and  huge  sign 
boards,  only  a  short  distance  apart  the  whole  way.  If  we  were 
not  conscious  that  boycott  methods  are  not  only  illegal,  but  in- 
advisable, we  would  register  a  solemn  vow  not  to  purchase  any 
article  advertised  by  these  ugly  signs. 

After  the  delightful  hospitality  of  the  past  three  days  it  is 
difficult  to  criticise  anything  in  "Washington.  Righteous  indig- 
nation only,  that  flagrant  hoardings  should  be  defacing  the 
hallowed  places  of  our  country,  make  it  possible  to  write  these 
words  now. 

The  Capital  had  never  impressed  us  more  favorably,  nor  had 
we  ever  thrilled  with  more  real  American  pride  when  viewing 
its  broad  avenues,  the  always  dignified  simplicity  of  the  "White 
House,  and  now  the  great  improvements  in  the  park  systems, 
and  Lincoln  Memorial,  seen  from  all  angles  to  great  advantage. 
But  the  contrast  was  sharp  indeed  when  one  found  at  the  very 
gate  of  Pohick  Church  a  large  "Polarine"  sign,  and  one  wonders 
if  it  could  not  be  possible  to  do  away  with  "Mrs.  Somebody's 
Chicken  Dinners,"  also  flaunting  themselves  in  the  faces  of 
all  the  visitors  who  pass  into  that  loveliest  of  our  National 
Memorials,  Mount  "Vernon.  Surely  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
Regents  Association  is  not  finished  until  another  facade  is  placed 
before  the,  perhaps  necessary,  refreshment  station.  It  was  with 
real  mortification  we  saw  this  woeful  disregard  of  eternal  fitness 
and  beauty. 

Bill-Boards  will  not  entirely  disappear  for  many  years, 
probably,  but  their  control  is  not  by  any  means  impossible  in  our 
generation.  It  would  seem,  when  we  were  viewing  the  objection- 
able signs  referred  to,  that  we  as  people  are  industrially  mad,  if 
even  Washington  and  its  environs  cannot  be  spared.  But  the 
Bill-Board  interests  are  as  alive  to  the  monetary  advantage  of 
plastering  this  city,  visited  by  citizens  from  all  over  the  country, 
as  we  are  conscious  of  the  incongruity. 

All  this  behooves  our  Garden  Club  Presidents  to  put  on  their 
armor,  first  to  form  Bill-Board  Menace  Committees  to  be  active 
in  this  campaign ;  secondly  by  using  the  Bill-Board  Menace  Com- 
mittee of  the  Gardex  Club  of  America,  (at  the  Headquarters 
in  New  York),  or  by  correspondence,  in  order  to  develop  a  closer 
cooperation  and  thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  this  committee.  "Virginia  H.  Holden. 

Chairman,  Bill  Board  Menace  Committee,  Garden  Club  of  America. 
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Notes 

The  Committee  on  Horticultural  Quarantine  has  decided  that 
for  the  present  it  is  useless  to  continue  any  active  work. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Quarantine 
Horticultural  Board  in  their  enforcement  of  Quarantine  37  has  Committee 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Board  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  only  encouraging  features  of  the  situation  are :  that 
there  has  been  a  modification  of  the  requirements  which  permit 
now  the  importation  of  certain  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  stocks, 
though  these  are  rendered  practically  useless  by  the  stupid 
insistence  that  they  must  come  with  all  the  soil  washed  from  their 
roots.  There  has  also  been  permission  established  for  the 
importation  of  certain  plants  by  mail.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
material  modifications  in  the  bulb  exclusions  will  occur. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  time  we  will  have  still  more  good  news 
to  give  out. 

For  once  the  Treasurer  has  a  good  piece  of  news  to  give  to  Treasurer's 
the  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  The  response  to  the  appeal  made  Report 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  cover  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  most  generous,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  about 
being  able  to  pay  our  rent  or  carry  on  our  work  as  it  should  be 
done.  I  have  received  $7,271.50  up  to  elate.  In  this  amount 
forty-nine  Clubs  are  represented.  The  following  list  may  be 
interesting  as  indicating  the  popularity  of  the  $10  subscriptions : 

22  $100  contributions. 

18  $  50  contributions. 

68  $  25  contributions. 

116  $  10  contributions. 

89  $     5  contributions. 

3  $     1  contributions. 

1  $  30  contribution. 

1  $  20  contribution. 

1  $500  Club    Contribution. 

2  $100  Club    Contributions 

1  : $113.50  Club    Contribution. 
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$7,271.50 
Rosalie  C.  Rand,  Treasurer. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Stout  has  completed  arrangements  with 
Stewart  and  Fisher,  40  Elmhurst  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where- 
by they  have  taken  over  all  her  Dahlias  for  next  spring's  sales 
and  delivery,  and  also  her  new  introductions  for  1924, — White 
Sister  and  Maida, — both  medalists.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  her  Dahlias  goes  to  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Stout 
Dahlias 


Copy  of         From  the  result  of  the  discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and 

Letter  sent  from    the    number    of    requests    that    come  to    this    office  for 

to  all  suggestions  for  programs  for  the  different  Member  Garden  Clubs, 

Presidents  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Member 

about  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in  chronological  form, 

reports  covering  the  topics  of  discussion  at  the  different  meetings.  AVe 

for  1921-22  are  including  the  report  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Lake  Forest  for 

the  year  1921-22  as  a  model.    We  realize  that  the  work  of  your 

Club  may  be  somewhat  different  so  that  you  cannot  reproduce 

this  identically.    We  will  also  allow  your  Club,  if  necessary,  ten 

more  lines  than  are  used  in  the  Lake  Forest  report.     Will  you 

have  your  report  typewritten  and  sent,  in  similar  form  to  the 

enclosed  copy,  to  this  office  before  the  first  of  December.     It  is 

essential  that  this  date  should  be  observed  if  you  wish  to  have 

your  Club  represented  in  this  little  annual  booklet.     It  is  our 

intention  to  publish  this  report  annually  and  to  mail  it  to  every 

member  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  with  the  January 

issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Harold  Irving  Pratt,  Secretary. 

Books  and  The  Library  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  is  too  little 
Lectures  known  by  Club  Members.  It  contains  books  on  garden  subjects, 
lectures  and  informal  papers  by  members  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America,  and  files  of  good  lectures  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  subjects  and  prices  of  their  lectures.  The 
Library  Committee  begs  member  Clubs  to  add  to  this  library. 
_  When  a  club  has  had  a  particularly  successful  meeting  it  should 
be  a  pleasure  for  that  club  to  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  just  read, 
or  the  name  of  the  lecturer  just  heard  to  the  Library  Committee, 
that  other  clubs  may  have  an  equal  enjoyment. 

Also  when  a  club  finds  itself  without  a  paper  or  lecturer,  send 
to  the  Garden  Club  of  America  Library  and  use  the  material 
or  information  which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  list  of  books  in  the  Library  is  being  compiled  and  will  be 
printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Katherine  T.  Gary,  Chairman.  . 

-  Practical         It  has  been  suggested  that  other  Garden  Clubs  might  be 

Lectures  interested  in  hearing  of  the  course  of  lectures  we  have  had  at 

before  the  our  regular  meetings  this  summer. 

Lake  FOREST   *•         So^  Management  Dr.    John    M.    Coulter 

fi.Ai?m?M  Ttttd  Department     of     Botany 

VjtARDEN  XjIAJB    o  /"f„„.,7„m    -n„-„„„„„„  tt    ■  -j.  &       i-tl.- 

University      of      Chicago 


2. 


Garden  Diseases 


3.  Derivation  of  our  Cultivated  Plants 

4.  Periodicity  and  Dormancy 

5.  Physical  Features'  of  the  Chicago  Area 
G.         II elation  of  Man  to  Nature  in  the  Area 
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Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles 
Department  of  Botany 
University      of      Chicago 

Dr.  Wellington  Jones 
Department  of  Geography 
University      of      Chicago 


The  Art  Exhibition  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Art 
America  has  arranged  an  exhibition  of  garden  paintings  and  Committee 
sculpture  in  co-operation  with  the  Ferargil  Galleries  at  No.  607 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  from  November  14th  to  December 
2nd.  The  committee  consists  of  Miss  Maud  Mason,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  James  D.  Hailman,  Mrs.  Eobert  C.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Irving  Pratt.  If  the  interest  in  this  exhibition  warrants  it,  the 
exhibition  will  be  sent  to  some  of  our  larger  cities  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  local  Garden  Clubs. 

The  Roadside  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  Road-Side 
held  an  informal  meeting  consisting  of  eleven  members,  at  the  Committees 
Hotel  Powhatan  the  first  afternoon  oj:  the  Autumn  meeting  in 
Washington.    Plans  and  problems  were  discussed.    There  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  committee,  due 
perhaps  to  infrequent  meetings  and  non-interchange  of  ideas. 

This  committee  should  be  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Roadside  Committee  in  each  Member  Club  who  will  automatic- 
ally belong  to  the  Roadside  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  and  thus  link  together  all  the  Clubs  in  common  interest 
and  action.  Each  president  will  shortly  receive  a  letter  asking 
her  to  create  a  Roadside  Committee  and  to  notify  the  chairman 
at  headquarters  of  the  name  of  her  chairman.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  hold  two  meetings  a  year,  one  at  the  Annual  and  one  at  the 
Autumn  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  where  all  our 
problems  and  further  plans  may  be  discussed.  At  Head- 
quarters we  plan  to  establish  a  bureau  of  information  on 
subjects  appertaining  to  this  Committee  such  as  the  laws  regulat- 
ing rubbish  on  public  highways,  etc.  For  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  this  Committee  exists  to  improve  road- 
side conditions  in  cleanliness  and  beauty. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  rental  Slides 
price  of  a  box  of  Slides,  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars.     The  Committee 
former  price  did  not  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  handling 
and  shipping. 

With  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  continued  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  this  committee,  the  follow ng  list  of  Slides 
received  since  June  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

North  Country  Garden  Club 20 

Garden  Club  of  Bedford   3 

Ruxton  Garden  Club    13 

Lake  Forest  Garden  Club .  1 

Allegheny  County  Garden  Club 18 

Margaret  L.  Gage, 

Chairman  Slide  Committee. 
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'    Back        In  the  Library  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  there  are 

Numbers  quite  a  number  of  old  Bulletins  from  the  date  of  1913-1922. 

of  the  The  list  is  given  below.    Any  Garden  Club  member  desiring  any 

Bulletin  copies  to  add  to  her  files  can  have  them  by  sending  ten  cents  for 

each   Bulletin    desired,    to    the    Central   Office,    598    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York.     As  space  must  be  made  there  for  library 

books,  this  offer  is  for  a  limited  time.    On  the  first  of  December 

all  old  Bulletins  will  be  destroyed. 

1913— October. 

1914 — January,  July,  October,  April. 

1915 — January,  April,  July,  September,  November. 

1916 — January,  March,  May,  July,   September,  November. 

1917 — January,  March,  May,  July,  September. 

1918 — January,  March,  May,  August. 

1919 — November. 

1920 — January,  March,  May,  July,  December. 

1921 — January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  November. 

1922 — January,  March,  May,  July. 

Annual         The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  will 
Meeting  be  held  at  Newport,  Ehocle  Island,  the  last  week  in  June,  1923. 

Competitive  The  North  Country  Garden  Club  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 

Plans   for  Edward  M.   Townsend  at   Oyster  Bay  on  October  3rd.     Two 

Small  Place  weeks  before  the  meeting  a  plan  was  sent  to  each  member  upon 
which  the  following  problem  was  to  be  worked  out:  A  house 
40  x  25  and  a  garage  10  x  15  were  to  be  placed  on  a  half-acre  lot 
and  the  ground  planted  and  developed  as  the  members  saw  fit. 
The  plans  were  judged  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  for  original- 
ity, convenience  and  practicabilhVv. 

(Secretary's  note.  This  competition  follows  a  suggestion  which  was 
made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  that  a  typical  house  and  garage  would  be 
placed  upon  a  town  lot  75  feet  wide  and  150  feet  deep,  and  that  the  house 
and  garage  and  the  planting  should  be  worked  out  in  miniature  as  the 
miniature  gardens  were  last  year.  The  Flower  Show  Committee  of  1922- 
23,  of  which  Mrs.  William  A.  Lockwood  is  Chairman,  has  not  yet  passed 
upon  this  suggestion,  but  if  it  considers  it  practical  it  will  send  the  details 
to  each  Member  Club).) 

Lectures  in  A  course  of  lectures  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  New  York 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Garden  Club  of  America  will  be 
given  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
77th  Street  and  Central  Park  "West,  New  York  City,  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  (Syllabus  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Central 
Office,  598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City). 

The  Way  to  the  Good  Small  Garden.  Fletcher  Steele.  Nov.     9. 

Gardens  of  Old  Neiv  York.  Eiehard  Schermerhorn,  Jr.  Dec.  14. 

(To  be  announced  later — probably    Mr.  J.    Horace    McFarland.)    Jan.  11. 
Grafting  and  the  Future  of  Nuts.  Dr.   Eobert   I.   Morris.   Feb.     9. 

Italian   Gardens  and  Fountains.     Signora  Olivia  Eosetti  Agresti.  Mar.     8. 
Flowers  of  South  Africa.  E.  H.  Wilson.  Apr.  29. 
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Names  and  Addresses  of  Presidents 

Albemarle,  Garden  Clue  of  Newport,   Garden   Association   in 

Mrs.   Samuel  H.  Marshall,   Simeon  P.  O.,  Va.-j/7  -*iMiss   Edith   Wetmore,   630  Park  Ave.,  N.   Y., 
^Allegheny  County,  Garden  Club  of  and  Newport,   R.  I. 

/    "\p-Mrs.    Frank   Scott   Willock,    Sewickley.   Pa.  Norfolk,    Garden   Club  of 

Amateur  Gardeners  of  Baltimore  >!  feMrs>     Frederick     M.     Killam,     820     Graydon 

t^-^Mrs..  Lvman  Colt  Josephs.  908  St.  Paul  St.,  Ave.,    Norfolk.    Virginia. 

f        Baltimore.    Md.  North   Country   Garden  Club  of  L.   I. 

Bedford  Garden  Club  Mrs.     C     Oliver     Iselin.     Glen     Head,     Long 

S    4rMrs.    Rollin   Saltus,    Mt.   Kisco,   New   York.  Island.   N.   Y.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C. 

.Catonsville    Garden    Club  North   Shore   Garden  Club 

V     «*»Mrs.    'William    Emory    Waring,    Oak    Forest,  Miss.      Evelyn      Sturgis,      63      Beacon      St., 

>        CatonsviUe.    Maryland.  Boston,   and  Manchester,   Mass. 

Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Society  .  Orange     and     Dutchess     Counties,     Garden 

Mr.    Ernest    B.    Dane,    Roughwood,    Chestnut        l       Club  of 

Hill,    Massachusetts.  j,v-X)Irs.    Herbert    L.    Satterlee,    Highland    Falls, 

Cincinnati.    Garden    Club    of  N.   Y.,   and  37   East   36th,    St.,   New   York. 

\j       "%Mrs.    Charles    W.    Bosworth,    Batavia    Pike,       Pasadena  Garden  Club 

Mil  ford.    Ohio.  v3  *fMi'.    M.    Cochrane   Armour,    962   Linda   Vista 

/        Cleveland.    Garden   Club   of  Ave..    Pasadena.    California. 

v      V»Mrs.    John    E.    Newell,    Indian    Hill,    Mentor,     ,  Rhiladelphia,  Garden  Club  of 

Ohio.  W"«fcUrs.     Bayard     Henry.     West    Walnut    Lane, 

f:NYER,    Garden    Club    of  Germantown,    Philadelphia. 

Mrs.   Adolph   Coors,   Jr.,   Golden,   Colorado.  Philipstown   Garden    Club 

illy   Madison   Garden   Club  yi-VMrs.    Vanderbilt    Webb,    66    East    79th    St., 

ST     \-Mrs.    John   Scott   Walker,   Woodberry  Forest,         v      N.   Y.,   and   Peekskill,  N.   Y. 
Virginia.  Princeton,  Garden  Club  of 

Easthampton.    Garden    Club   of  Mrs.     William    K.     Prentice,     Cherry     Grove 

9      -*-Mrs.  Samuel  Seabury.  22  East  11th  St.,  New  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

*  York    and    East    Hampton,     Long    Island,     .Richmond.   Garden   Club  of  „,,„„ 
X     y                                                                           jX>-*Mrs.      W.      Rockwood      Gibbs,      Rock      Ridge 

J3VANSTON.   Garden   Club  of  „       Farms-   Richmond.   Mass. 

iO    J|--Mrs.    Leslie   E.    Hildreth,    122S    Judson   Ave.,       Rjdoefield.  Garden  Club  of 

Evanston,    111.  y]*Urs.     Jonathan     Bulkley.     600     Paik     Ave., 

Fauquier  and  Loudoun  Garden  Club  <         *ew  J^wl™ fg  ' 

M  vMrFaF;funXu^rro0nVaBelVOir   H°USe'    **'  MrT  SamneT   Biker,      239     Madison     Ave., 

-son,    lauquiei    Lo.,    \  a.  N    y     anfl  Rpd  Bank  ,   N.   j. 

Greenwich   Garden   Club  .__„..  Ruxton.    Hardy   Garden   Club   of 

Mrs.    Elrsha    P.    Cronkhite.    9o0    Park    Ave.,  M        Duncan   Brent,   Ruxton   P.   O.,   Md. 

>.ew  lork,  and   Greenwich,   Conn.  RyR   Gaedex   Cltjb 

feEEN    Spring   Valley   Garden   Club  j*£.Mrs.    Robert  Mallory,   Jr.,   Rye,   N.   Y. 

^"Mrs.   Hair  Harrison,   Garrison  P.   O.,   Md.  Santa  Barbaba  and  Montecito,  Garden  Club 

Harford  County,  Garden  Club  of  of 

-4*-Mrs.   J   Hemsley  Johnson,   Chase,   Md.  ya  WDr.   E.  B.   Doremus.   601   East   Anapamu   St., 

Hartford  Garden  Club  Santa  Barbara.   California. 

,-s     «%»Mrs.     James     Terry.     1100     Prospect     Ave.,       Shaker  Lakes   Garden  Club 

^      Hartford,    Conn.  Mrs.     R.    H.    White.    North    Park    and    Lee 

James   River  Garden   Club  Road.    Shaker   Heights,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Mrs.     Thomas     S.     Wheelwright,     Buckhead       Short   Hills   Garden   Club 

Springs.    Va.  Mrs.  John  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Lake  Forest   Garden   Club  Somerset   Hills,   Garden  Club  of 

Mrs.    Walter    S.   Brewster,    Lake  Forest,   111.,  Mrs.    Schuyler    S.    Wheeler,    755    Park    Ave., 

and  232  E.  Walton  Place,  Chicago,  111.  N.  Y..  and  Bernardsville,  N.   J. 

Lake   Genevv  Garden  Club  South  Side  Garden  Club  of  Long  Island 

'4-  «fcMrs.    S.    B.    c'hapin,    930    Fifth    Ave.,    New  %0  4fMrs.     Eugene     Lentilhon,     Brookside     Farm, 

*  York,    N.    Y.  Islip,   L.    I..   N.   Y. 

T/FNON     OvROFN     f<T  T"R  $T.    LOUIS.    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

N~  K    G™ana    W.    Sargent.    28    East    35th  Mr      E.     H.     Angert.     Kent     Road.     Clayton, 

St..  New  York,   and  Lenox,  Mass.  „       Missouri. 

Fttcttftfto     Oarfien    Ct TTR    OF  SUMMIT,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

jjiiciii ield.  u-ardln   tuiu  ob  Wati-c      Tiinmas     Dpdpvnisp      Parmelev     Place, 

Mrs.    Frederick    T.    Busk.    1049    Park    Ave.,  3»  *"Ml|-      I1?°m^s     ueaev0lse'     J^imeie^      irmce, 
New   York,    and   Litchfield,    Conn.  „,       h"mmir-    ■«■   rJY,TTT„   ^ 

,r  n .  n  Trenton.   Garden  Club  of 

.L     ^CrHI,;A,^i   Ga5DttN  tFLYB  °£,      t>       /,  m-n  Miss   Frances   M.   Dickinson,   479  West  State 

iv     ^Mrs.  Edward  H.  Parker.  The  Pasadena,  21  <0  5+      Trenton     N     J 

Jefferson    Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich.  Twenty.   Garden'  Club  of 

Middletown.    Garden    Club    of  \Irs      yv     champlin     Robinson,     Lutherville. 

f'J    ^  Mrs.    Samuel    Russell,    Jr.,    Ridgewood    Farm,  Aid 

Middletown,    Conn.  F^ter' Garden  Club 

Millbrook    Garden    Club,    Inc.  I'HrMrs.     Everett     Fowler,     129     Maiden     Lane, 

Mrs.    Oakleigh    Thorne,    Santa   Barbara,    and        "  "    Kingston.   N.   Y. 

Millbrook,    N.    Y.  Warrexton   Garden   Club 

Montgomeri    and   Delaware   Counties,   Gard-^3  ^*Mrs.   H.  C.  Groome,  Warrenton,  Va. 

r,      .  ENERS     OF  WASHINGTON.    CONN..    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

ir    ■♦-Mrs.    Wiliam    T.    Elliott,    Ardmore,    Pa.  Mrs.    W.    L.    Van    Sinderen.    133    Henry    St., 

Morristown.    Garden    Club   of  Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    and    Washington.    Conn. 

831    Madison    Ave.,  Welders.   The 

N.   J.  Mrs.    Howard   Wood,    Jr..    Conshohocken,   Pa. 

iW     i-ANAAN    IjARUEN    ULUH  i  WILMINGTON,    GARDEN    CLUB    OF 

Mrs.     Francis     H.     Adriance,     New     Canaan,  l^f-^Mrs.    Wm.    C.    Spruance,    2507    W.    17th    St., 
Connecticut.  Wilmington,   Del. 
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I  c.     ^Miss    E.  "  Mabel    Clark.    8: 
/  N.   Y.,   and  Morristown, 

New  Canaan  Garden  Club 


Important 

In  writing  to  Officers  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  will 
Member  Clubs  please  remember  to  send  such  letters  to  The 
Garden  Club  op  America,  Bankers  Trust  Building,  598  Madisoji 
Avenue,  New  York. 

This  is  the  address  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  Hereafter  all  communications  in 
regard  to  change  of  address,  non-receipt  of  Bulletins, 
resignations,  new  members,  etc.,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 
It  is  essential  that  Garden  Club  of  America  be  used  in  address- 
ing any  communication. 

No  communications  in  regard  to  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  but  articles  for  publication, 
suggestions,  questions  and  comments  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
B.  McKnight,  44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

An  addressograph  has  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Club  which  will  insure  accuracy  but  which  at  the  same 
time  demands  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  members.  As  hitherto, 
the  May,  July  and  September  issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  sent 
to  summer  addresses,  the  November,  January  and  March  issues  to 
winter  addresses.  For  other  changes  of  address  a  charge  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  addressograph  plates. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  to  take  the  place  of  those  lost 
in  the  mail,  will  be  sent  out  from  the  Secretarial  office  instead 
of  by  Club  Secretaries.  - 

The  Executive  Office  will  also  supply  Non-Member  subscrip- 
tion blanks  upon  application.  The  cost  of  such  subscriptions  is 
$2.50  and  each  must  be  endorsed  by  a  member. 

It  is  essential  in  writing  to  the  office  that  you  give  your  full 
name  and  address  and  also  the  name  of  the  Club  of  which  you  are 
a  member. 

Board  of  Editors 

Chairman  Wild  Flower  Preservation 

mrs.  t.  h.  b.  Mcknight  mrs.  francis  c.  farwell 

44  Thoen  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and         Lake  Foeest,  III.,  and  1520  Astoe  St., 

Nantucket,  Massachusetts  Chicago  " 

Secretary   Cex-offlcio)  Garden  Pests  and  Remedies 

MRS.   HAROLD  I.   PRATT  '  MRS.   BENJAMIN   WARREN 

The  Gardener's  Miscellany  Geosse  Pointe   Shoees,   Mich. 

MRS.  ROBERT  C.   HILL  Special  Plant  Societies 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  and  969  Paek          MRS.   CHARLES   H.    STOUT 

Ate.,  New  Yobk  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Garden  Literature  Plant  Material 

MRS.    EDWARD  HARDING  MRS.    HORATIO    GATES    LLOYD 

Faxwood,  N.  J.  Haveefoed,   Pa. 

News  and  Views  Special  Correspondent 

MRS.    HOWARD   KNAPP  MRS.   WALTER  BREWSTER 
9   South   Maeshall   St.,   Haetfoed,        Lake     Foeest.     III.,     and     232     East 

Connecticut  Walton  Place,   Chicago 

THE  SEWICKLEY   PRINTING   SHOP.   SEWICKLEY.    PA  . 
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Five   Flower  Shows 
Easthampton 

FLOWER  The  Easthampton  Garden  Club  has  evolved  a  permanent  equipment  for 

o  their  Annual  Flower  Shows.     After  struggling  for  years  with  an  out-door 

-j-,  show  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  their  public  library,  they  decided  that  an 

KiQUIPMENT    indoor  show  was  better   for  the   exhibits    and    for    the   tempers    of    the 

exhibitors  who  sometimes  saw  their  summer 's  achievements  ruined  by  wind 

after  being  staged,  or  hastily  caught  up  and  re-staged  inside  the  building  at 

the  approach  of  a  thunder  storm. 

The  old  Clinton  Academy  which  was  built  in  1785  has  lately  been 
restored  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Woodhouse  and  given 
to  the  Easthampton  Historical  Society.  It  is  rented  for  lectures,  musicales, 
etc.  The  beautiful  grey  walls  and  white  paint,  queer  old  woodwork  and 
handwrought  hinges  and  latches,  fine  high  windows  which  let  in  floods  of 
light  on  two  stories,  make  this  an  ideal  background  for  flower  arrangement. 
An  enormous  attic  in  which  the  club  is  allowed  to  store  its  paraphernalia 
is  also  one  of  the  greatest  assets. 

The  vice  president  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Albert  Herter,  designed  a  series 
of  tables,  benches  and  long  stands,  the  legs  of  which  pull  out  and  pack 
away  compactly.  They  are  made  to  fit  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  but  are 
equally  practical  for  outside  use,  if  necessary.  They  include  a  series  of 
boxes  about  two  by  four  feet,  which  can  be  used  to  build  up  the  tables  to 
any  height  and  in  which  all  the  vases,  milk  bottles,  wire  holders  are  packed 
and  then  stored  in  the  attic. 

A  local  carpenter  made  the  tables  of  pine  and  box  units  of  boxboard 
and  then  stained  them  a  beautiful  glaucous  green,  No.  39  in  Eidgeway's 
chart.  This  color  harmonizes  with  every  flower  as  well  as  with  the  grey 
walls.  Three  varieties  of  flower  containers  are  used.  For  the  specimen 
flowers  the  usual  good  looking  clear  glass  vases  in  three  sizes:  for  the 
three  blooms  of  one  variety  of  flower,  Mrs.  Seabury  invented  and  had  made 
(by  Eeed  &  Keller,  122  W.  25th  Street,  New  York  City)  a  wire  stand  hold- 
ing three  long  glass  chemist 's  tubes ;  and  for  the  bunches  of  flowers  or 
collections,  Mrs.  Herter  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  painting  the  much 
abused  milk  bottle  (which  is  really  the  best  shape  in  the  long  run),  with 
Prang's  light  blue-green  waterproof  Enamelac  in  the  same  shade  of 
glaucous  green  as  the  tables.  Over  two  hundred  of  these  milk  and  cream 
bottles  were  painted  by  the  club  members.  They  were  an  instant  success. 
DlNNEB  The  two  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  given  over  in  the  Dahlia 

TABLES  Show  to  specimen  Dahlias,  one  room  for  club  members  and  a  separate  room 
for  open  class,  professionals,  etc.  Downstairs  was  entirely  given  to  "artistic 
decorations ' '  arranged  on  bridge  tables  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  the 
covers  being  black  oil-cloth  which  showed  off  the  colors  to  perfection.  Four 
large  refectory  dinner  tables  were  arranged  in  the  center  of  this  room  and 
the  four  most  accomplished  arrangers  of  flowers  in  the  club,  competed  for 
the  prize  which  was  awarded  by  popular  ballot,  a  vote  being  handed  out 
at  the  door  Avhen  the  admission  was  paid.  These  tables  were  allowed  to 
have  everything  on  them  except  small  silver.  Most  of  them  were  set  for 
the  last  course  which  gave  the  chance  of  using  interesting  finger  bowls.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  disinterested  people  that  they  were  the  most  finished, 
harmonious  and  distinguished  tables  yet  seen  at  any  Flower  Show. 
THE  JUNIOR  Tea  was  served  in  the  grounds  behind  the  hall  by  members  of  the  Junior 

CLUB    Garden  Club  and  the  two  days  proceeds  of  the  Dahlia  Show  nearly  covered 
the  cost  of  this  dignified,  practical  and  really  beautiful  equipment. 


Folding 

Tables 

and  Stands 


Paint  Your 
Iilk  Bottles 


Short  Hills. 


The  fourteenth  annual  Dahlia  Show  of  The  Short  Hills  Garden  Club 
has  passed  into  a  memory. 

The  marvelous  weather  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  an 
unusually  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Garden  Clxjb  op  America. 
It  was  a  thrilling  experience  to  be  able  to  greet  friends  from  many  states, 
actually  from  Wisconsin  to  Maryland. 

The  number  of  exhibits  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  Artistic 
Arrangements  were  literally  pushed  from  the  auditorium  to  find  a,  new 
stage  for  exhibition  in  the  small  Tea  Garden  of  the  Club,  where  the  soft 
light  falling  through  its  shaded  glass  roof  greatly  enhanced  their  effect. 
As  this  class  was  quickly  judged,  our  guests  were  enabled  to  employ  the 
time  before  luncheon  in  its  examination. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a 
wonderful  corps  of  judges,  nine  in  all.  This  expedited  the  judging  so  that 
the  delay  in  opening  the  Show,  which  we  have  always  endured  in  the  past, 
was  avoided. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  exhibits,  it  was  necessary 
to  curtail  the  space  formerly  given  to  decoration,  and  to  simplify  its 
character.  However,  the  effect  was  pronounced  never  to  have  been  more 
beautiful.  Somber  Cedars  effectively  placed  intensified  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers.  As  a  contrast  the  eye  found  relief  in  the  central  open  space  where 
a  bronze  centerpiece  and  two  bending  cranes  stood  on  a  carpet  of  autumn 
leaves  surrounded  by  a  low  green  hedge. 

The  Flower  Show  Equipment  provided  by  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  was  used  and  found  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  where  confuaion 
had  threatened  in  the  past  in  staging  and  classification,  the  way  was  greatly 
simplified  and  we  had  the  gratification  of  being  told  that  there  were  no 
misplaced  flowers. 

Three  new  sections  were  added:  one  of  these  was  for  a  collection  of 
five  Dahlias,  one  each,  of  the  five  principal  types  into  which  Dahliai  are 
divided.  This  class,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  marks  a  most  construc- 
tive and  educational  step. 

Among  the  novelties  were  Prometheus,  one  of  the  hits  of  the  season,  a 
hybrid  cactus,  bronze  overlaid  with  rose,  much  resembling  the  famous 
Insulinde  in  color. 

From  California,  Ambassador,  an  immense  cactus  of  a  light  cream- 
yellow,  the  rear  petals  tinged  pink,  and  Amun-Ea,  a  deep  copper-red 
decorative. 

Jost  was  represented  by  Hasel  Welton,  a  Show  Dahlia  of  a  livid  orange. 
From  England  (Stredwick)  Pennant,  a  superb  cactus,  coral  in  color;  and 
Phoenix,  a  larger  pink  cactus,  from  Burrell  (also  English)  ;  three  great 
decoratives,  Cambria  pink,  Defiance  pink  and  white,  and  Medusa,  cream 
edged  With  bright  pink,  very  distinct. 

The  seedling  classes  gave  promise  of  honors  to  come.  White  Sister,  a 
hybrid  cactus  of  the  class  of  1921,  may  be  said  to  have  arrived. 

We  marveled  at  the  increased  interest  in  our  little  Show  for  from  the 
moment  the  doors  were  opened  on  Friday  afternoon  until  they  were  closed 
at  six  o'clock  the  next  evening,  the  room  was  packed.  Many  people 
expressed  gratification  at  being  able  to  identify  the  flowers  by  the  name 
and  variety  attached  to  each.  We  felt  that  new  interest  had  been  awakened 
in  our  Club  and  that  the  quality  of  our  flowers  had  been  improved. 

S.  H.  G.  C. 


Dahlia  Exhibit  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  various  Garden  Clubs  to 
hear  of  the  Dahlia  Exhibition  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  in  connection  with  the  Bryn  Mawr  Horse  Show  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania,  on  September  29th  and  30th.  The  connection  between  this 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Garden  Clubs  of  this  vicinity  is  very  close, 
as  members  selected  from  the  several  Clubs  comprise  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee, which  stage  the  various  flower  shows. 

This  show  is  particularly  picturesque,  being  held  in  a  marquee  in  the 
Horse  Show  Grounds.  In  these  days  when  everyone  seems  too  busy  to  do 
half  the  things  of  interest  which  present  themselves,  it  seems  quite  a  stroke 
of  genius  to  bunch  them  and  although  it  is  a  far  call  from  a  spirited 
thoroughbred  to  a  gorgeous  prize-winning  Dahlia,  still  being  all  competitors 
for  blue  ribbons,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  combine  them. 

Every  year  the  interest  in  Dahlia  growing  increases  and  the  exhibitors 
become  more  numerous;  this  year  the  show  excelled  anything  we  have  yet 
had  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  exhibits  were  staged  on  tables  around 
the  sides  of  the  tent  and  other  tables  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were 
grouped  in  the  centre  with  ample  space  between  for  the  visitors  to  view 
each  exhibit  from  every  angle.  One  of  the  largest  exhibits,  ' '  Collection  of 
twenty  varieties,  one  flower  each,  short  stems  in  separate  vases, ' '  was  staged 
in  the  centre  on  a  huge  round  table. 

Our  Mrs.  Stout  showed  her  unfailing  interest  by  sending  a  beautiful 
exhibit.  It  is  great  to  be  a  good  sport,  as  flowers,  two  days  en  route  can 
scarcely  do  their  best.  The  prize  for  this  class  was  won  by  a  California 
Dahlia,  J.  W.  Davis,  the  most  gorgeous  Decorative  Dahlia,  a  deep  rose 
shading  to  pale  pink,  the  colors  so  luscious  and  brilliant  that  it  defies 
description;  another  variety,  Judge  Marean,  is  also  gorgeous  in  color,  size 
and  conformation  and  recommends  itself  as  being  a  particularly  free 
bloomer. 

In  the  Hybrid  Cactus  Class  the  second  prize  was  won  by  Sir  Lieben- 
hurgerhorb,  salmon  pink,  so  beautiful  in  conformation,  color  and  size  as  to 
have  deserved  first  prize  over  six  F.  H.  Fellows,  also  very  beautiful. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  were  the  18  new  Dahlias  sent  by  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Stout  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  for  exhibition  only;  this  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

One  of  its  most  interesting  specimens  was  a  Hybrid  Cactus,  J.  Harrison 
Dick,  crossed  with  itself,  a  pale  lemon  with  brownish  edges. 

The  winners  of  the  Decorative  Dahlia  Class  were  Snow  Drift  and 
Sampson.  • 

Three  interesting  classes  were: 

1.  Vase  of  mixed  flowers  for  arrangement. 

2.  Most  artistic  basket  of  outdoor  flowers. 

3.  The  most  artistic  basket  of  Dahlias  arranged  with  autumn  leaves. 

In  the  first  two  exhibits  it  was  amazing  to  see  the  assortment  of 
blooms  still  to  be  found  in  the  garden.  An  opalescent  vase  filled  with 
Buddleia  or  Butterfly  flower,  hardy  Asters  several  varieties,  third  blooming 
of  hybrid  Larkspurs  and  Scabious,  Sutton's  mauve  and  black  prince.  The 
dark  maroon  of  the  last  named  gave  an  accent  to  the  blend  of  lavenders 
and  blues  of  the  other  flowers  and  richly  deserved  the  prize  which  it  won. 

As  the  Horticultural  Society  welcomes  the  commercial  growers  as  well 
as  the  amateurs,  it  offers  great  educational  advantages.  Among  Dahlias 
showed  and  recommended  were  three  glorious  Dahlias,  Pacific  Glow,  salmon 
pink,  Snow  Drift,  white,  and  William  H.  Slocumbe,  one  of  the  loveliest  pure 
yellows  I  have  ever  seen. 


display  of  Orchids  from  an  amateur's  private  collection  gave  the  admiring 
public  an  opportunity  to  see  something  ordinary  inaccessible. 

The  attendance  was  remarkable,  thousands  coming  from  the  city  and 
nearby  towns  to  see  the  much  admired  Dahlias  and  to  marvel  at  their 
development  in  recent  years,  interest  in  the  show  being  augmented  by  a 
systematic  publicity  campaign.  For  several  weeks  before  the  Show  window 
cards  announcing  the  event  were  placed  in  leading  retail  stores  side  by  side 
with  a  vase  containing  several  immense  Dahlias,  and  the  results  were  most 
gratifying.  Owing  to  a  surfeit  of  advertising  in  recent  years,  window 
cards  are  not  looked  on  with  favor,  to  say  the  least,  by  store  managers,  but 
with  the  accompanying  Dahlias  it  was  a  different  matter,  several  leading 
city  firms  even  telephoning  a  request  for  cards.  In  one  jeweler's  window 
a  tall  grey  silver  vase,  filled  with  Mrs.  Warner,  found  a  fitting  background 
in  the  lavender -pink  velvet  mats  used  to  display  pearl  necklaces  and 
precious  stones.  And  the  newspapers  were  the  greatest  help  imaginable. 
Not  only  did  they  print  cheerfully  all  the  Dahlia  notes  sent  them  during 
the  summer,  but  they  sent  their  staff  photographers,  previous  to  the  Show, 
to  take  pictures  of  the  Dahlias  growing  in  the  gardens,  plus  the  owner 
displaying  a  large  sheaf  of  flowers  or  leaning  on  a  hoe.  Not  only  on  the 
first  day  but  on  all  succeeding  days  of  the  show  came  photographers  and 
reporters,  willing  and  eager  to  help  by  securing  all  the  information  possible, 
and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Press  was  standing  back  of 
what  it  considered  not  only  an  important  society  event  but  one  of  great 
educational  value. 

Winifred  Neville  Jones. 
Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County. 


Philipstown. 

The  Philipstown  Garden  Club  held  their  annual  Dahlia,  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Show  at  Garrison,  New  York,  on  September  19th.  .The 
President 's  cup  for  the  twelve  best  Dahlias  was  won  by  Mrs.  Richard  C. 
Colt  with  the  superb  Dahlia  Earl  William.  Mrs.  Colt  also  won  the  bronze 
medal  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America  with  68  points  for  Dahlia  and  other 
flowers.  There  were  33  exhibitors  and  a  greater  assortment  of  Dahlias 
were  exhibited  than  ever  before,  possibly  owing  to  the  use  of  the  schedule 
on  page  161  of  Mrs.  Stout 's  book  on  Dahlias.  A  change  was  made  in 
the  children's  section  of  its  annual  show.  Formerly  it  has  given  prizes  of 
cash  for  flower  arrangement  and  vegetables  grown  by  children,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  interest  the  public  schools.  This  year  it  brought  prizes 
instead  and  although  this  meant  more  work,  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory.  More  public  school  children  than  ever  before  entered.  During 
the  show  the  prizes  were  displayed  in  the  children's  room  and  afterwards 
were  presented  to  the  winners  at  the  three  public  schools  represented. 

There  were  two  new  features  in  the  section  which  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest;  one  was  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds  loaned  by  the  Brooklyn 
Children 's  Museum — a  prize  given  to  the  child  identifying  the  most ;  the 
other  a  collection  of  books  of  pressed  flowers  which  the  children  had  been 
preparing  during  the  summer.  These  were  surprisingly  good,  several  of 
them  mounted  with  skill  and  neatness  and  generally  with  both  botanical  and 
common  names  written  correctly. 

The  committee  on  arrangement  was  specially  gratified  in  using  the 
Exhibition  Books,  purchased  from  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  as  in 
every  way  they  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Judges. 


Sewickley. 

The  dates  .  selected  by  the  Sewickley  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Garden  Club  of  Allegheny  County  for  the  Sewickley  Dahlia  Show  were 
September  27th,  28th  and  29th.  Many  fears  were  felt  lest  the  Dahlias 
should  not  survive  the  recent  drought,  but  survive  it  they  did,  and  a 
gorgeous  display  was  the  result,  far  anticipating  the  committee's  hopes. 
For  other  garden  bloom,  owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  distance  from 
lakes  or  ocean,  the  Pittsburgh  district  had  not  much  to  show  in  June,  but 
the  Dahlias  for  the  fall  show  were  unsurpassed,  and  Sewickley  has  forged 
to  the  front  in  the  last  two  years  as  one  of  the  Dahlia  Show  centers. 

The  Guildhall,  with  its  dark,  stained  walls,  made  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  flowers.  The  four  floor-displays,  measuring  100  square  feet 
each,  greeted  the  eye  on  entering,  and  were  very  beautiful  in  their  coloring 
and  the  ingenuity  of  design,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  being  especially 
worthy  of  note.  The  size  of  the  larger  Dahlias  may  best  be  described  by 
the  manicure  girl 's  inquiry  as  to  whether  ' '  the  Dahlias  were  grafted  on  the 
cabbages  or  the  cabbages  on  the  Dahlias. ' '  Among  these,  three  stood  para- 
mount: Mrs.  I.  de  Yer  Warner  (both  in  its  decorative  and  its  peony  form, 
the  latter  being  decidedly  the  most  effective),  Mrs.  John  Scheepers,  a 
novelty  which  has  beside  its  blonde  coloring  to  recommend  it,  a  hardiness 
of  growth  seldom  before  equalled;  and  E.  T.  Bedford,  which  averaged 
possibly  the  largest  size  of  all,  though  that  well -named  mammoth,  The 
Bashful  Giant,  thrust  ruthlessly  into  a  milk  bottle  and  obliged  to  lift  his 
head  temporarily,  received  the  award  of  the  largest  bloom  in  the  Show. 

The  smaller  type  of  Dahlia  was  not  neglected  and  had  its  deserved 
recognition,  that  old  favorite,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  winning  first  prize  in 
the  Gardener's  Table  Decoration  class.  True,  the  Countess  had  an 
admirable  setting  in  jade-colored  Chinese  porcelain,  but  the  arrangement 
was  so  perfectly  done  that  it  would  undoubtedly  have  won  even  if  placed 
in  less  beautiful  surroundings.  The  table  decoration  classes  were  for 
members  of  the  Garden  Club  only,  the  first  prize  won  by  Mrs.  Eea  for  an 
elaborate  use  of  old  Waterford  glass,  with  tiny  flowers  in  a  charming 
centerpiece  of  small  hanging  vases. 

As  a  silver  cup  had  already  been  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Lee  Mason,  Jr., 
for  "The  finest  thing  in  the  show,"  a  special  class  was  formed  for  the 
bronze  medal  of  the  Garden  Club  op  America,  calling  for  a  "vase  or 
basket  of  six  blooms  in  variety,  quality  of  bloom,  and  not  arrangement,  to 
count. ' '  This  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lyon  with  six  magnificent  examples 
of  Marean  Dahlias,  while  the  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Home 
in  the  100  square  foot  class  with  a  fine  arrangement  also  of  Marean  Dahlias. 
Another  class  calling  for  50  blooms  of  50  varieties,  four  or  more  types,  not 
less  than  six  of  a  type,  was  most  difficult  to  enter,  and  was  considered 
worthy  of  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  and  a  silver 
vase  was  offered  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Snyder  for  a  vase  or  basket  of  Dahlias 
unlimited.  There  was  a  ' '  tub ' '  class,  won  by  a  remarkable  speciment  of  U. 
S.  A.,  with  at  least  fifteen  different  blooms,  and  there  were  in  addition  to 
the  entries  in  this  class,  many  tubs  of  Dahlias  used  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall,  proving  an  excellent  form  of  decoration.  Against  the  side  walls 
were  placed  the  displays  calling  for  26  square  feet,  while  many  vases  of 
25  blooms  each  gave  height  to  tables  otherwise  occupied  with  "milk  bottle" 
classes.  The  annuals  and  perennials  were  placed  on  the  stage  behind  the 
dinner  tables,  the  annuals  being  especially  fine.  Vegetables  in  all  varieties 
were  staged  the  second  day  as  was  the  fruit,  and  quite  rivalled  their 
Country  Fair  cousins  for  size  and  novelty,  gorgeous  grapes  being  challenged 
in  their  season  by  everbearing  strawberrries  and  raspberries.  Vases  of 
late  outdoor  Eoses,  retaliating,  gave  notice  to  the  flaunting  Dahlia  that 
the  last  rose  of  summer  was  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  wonderful 
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Bashful  Giant,  salmon  yellow,  Rosa  Nell,  deep  rose,  and  Edith  Wooster, 
salmon  gold,  are  recommended  as  all  being  satisfactory  and  free  bloomer«, 
and  I  can  testify  to  their  beauty  and  delicacy  of  form  and  color  and  a 
relief  from  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Millionaire  type — for  if  the  Dahlia 
has  a  fault  it  is  its  size  and  over-colorfulness.  I  should  think  the  growers 
who  specialize  in  the  more  delicate  and  exquisite  varieties  would  be  doing 
more  for  horticulture. 

A  special  prize  was  awarded  for  the  Miniature  House  and  Garden,  made 
and  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Casper  W.  Hacker.  (Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  Counties.)  It  offered  a  real  encouragement  to  early  matrimony, 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  a  lot  of  72  feet  square.  This  exhibit  showed 
a  complete  house  and  garage  with  driveway,  flower  borders,  evergreens  and 
shrubbery.  Nothing  was  forgotten  from  the  window  boxes,  brilliant  with 
pink  Geraniums,  to  the  doorbell  and  door  hinges,  a  lantern  hung  at  the 
entrance  and  the  garden  tools  were  at  a  convenient  place  near  the  little 
flower  garden,  with  its  bird  bath  in  the  centre. 

The  School  Gardens  made  their  exhibit  the  last  morning  of  the  show, 
Saturday,  and  brought  their  treasures  in  their  little  baskets  all  carefully 
labeled,  schard,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  parsley,  garden  flowers,  etc.  They 
were  staged  on  long  tables  in  an  adjoining  tent;  the  pathos  of  this  class  is 
that  they  can't  all  win  prizes,  but  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  small  disappoint- 
ments in  child  life  which  go  toward  character  building. 

These  Horticultural  Society  Exhibits  have  taken  the  place  of  the  inter- 
club  shows  indulged  in  by  other  cities. 

Sarah  H.  Bullock. 

Gardeners  of  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties. 
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